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From Jimmu Tenno to Perry 
Sea Power in Early Japanese History 
Arruur J. MarDer* 


I 


"HE life blood of Japan is the water of the sea.” So runs an ancient proverb. 
The Japanese wax rhapsodic over their “special relationship” to the sea. The 
first page of the most popular book on the imperial navy reflects their pride 
in being a maritime nation. 


The Japanese Empire is a maritime state and we Japanese are a maritime people. 
The archipelago of emerald isles which stretches a thousand rí north and south in 
the: Pacific is our native land, and the vast blue sea is the eternal cradle of our race. 

«We live on the sea, We die on the sea. Since the foundation of the State, no, since 
the birth of the nation, our country and our people have placed their faith in the 
impossibility of being separated from the sea. A maritime country! A maritime 
* people! We must be proud of thesé names. The reason is that a maritime country 
is an eternally indestructible country, and a maritime people is the ultimate victor 
of civilization, Since its foundation the Imperial Japanese Empire has not even 


*The author is associate professor of history in the University of Hawaii. This article is a 
by-product of a Rockefeller Fellowship in Japanese at Harvard in the spring of 1944. 
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s once ba trampled on by the horseshoes of a forcign enemy, bee the main. s- 
nance of the integrity of our glorious country has, of course, depended from ta 
outset on the national power of the Emperor, as a binding force, at the center; and 
because, from the geographical point of view, the protection of the sea really exists? 


Not only do the Japanese. boast that the sea has been a natural defensiza 
barrier which has throughout the ages protected their soil. from’ “pollutior * 
by an invader but they also claim that, because hey h:e always been a may], 
time nation, they were able to take over and ueVelep 4 zae cultures of Ingi 
and China, thereby-forming a “rgmarkable, great, and origin». culos 
Moreover, the Japanese clair that théir naval tradition ¡s the..adest of aij, 
great power—that it has-an “eternal hix ‘pry,” owing to the fact that the 
“history of the age of the gods before the descent of £ Tenson, grandson of the 
Sun Goddess, is practically the history of*tue sea.”” While we may smile ¢; 
this flight ‘of the imagination, it is a fact, as we shall see, that the Japanese 
naval tradition is older than many peopl, think. 

Tt must be admitted that from me maritime phat, ef view Japan, js a 

“surprisingly heaven-blessed coustry.” The o of islands which* cOn; 
stitute the archipelago, above all the four IND. of 4. 99 proper, have 
a femarkably long and irregular ^7 “st line. Y a ‘so itt vee vay, the China 
Sea, the Inland Só of Japan, and the Paca, “a e especially rich in 

indentations. Also, Japan pi „jis mountaincu l . Togurtionately little 

, tillable soil, so that the population i is fétced Y, ednensit-d save hear the coast line 
and develop seafaring habits” Yet Japan was’ rot A great, sea Pov. `r before the 
end of the nineteenth century. The reasons ara elezh +: 
Because of its insular“position and the'general-bsence of strong naval ` 


states as neighbors, Japón escaped the aggre: S “Xoreigr enemies down 


to the nineteenth century. As regards Japan’s int ae at the closest point 
of contact, across the narrow waters of Tsushiman is at least one 
hundred miles from the conti. ent. This str::tch of was wide enought 
to make invasion difficult "feast until monn timis. «The result, of this 
immunity to invasion was that the Japanese" He only a few navai battles 
prior to the Meiji era. These were fought in' copia “tion with internal cots 
solidation during the early centuries, aggressive imperialism i ih Korea, ‘chil 
war in the later Middle Ages (intermittently £ from the twelfth centiiry to 


the end_of the sixteenth), and. the Mongols: si, Vasions, 


on 


1 Hirata Shinsaku,’ “Raigun Tokuhon [General History of the Navy] (30th ed., Tokyo, 1933). 
p. 1. Surnames of authors óf Japanese books are given first, that is, in Japanes¢ style. One sho? 
say at the outset that materials on ‘Japanese naval history in the, pre-Meiji period are very a 
Not until Hideyoshi’s Korgan campaigns .in the sixteenth century do they begin‘ to “beto A 
satisfactory. if see 
2 Ibid., p. 6, 5 
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Another factor which retarded Japan’s naval development, in the early . 
siod when merchant ships and vessels of war were, so far as we know, 
nractically the same, was that Japan’s self-sufficient economic position did 
uot force her to take to the sea, across which her isolationist and proud neigh- 
' ors, Korea and China, did not encourage intergourse. 

Still another factor was the navigational dangers due to the difficult coasts, 
ne stormy seas surr ndir these coasts, and summer typhoons, which in 
ae days of primitiv navivation were ser’ * 1s abstacles to the expansion of an 

ergo” ~ merchant marine. The same geographical’ factors did much ‘to 
„educe the danger of invasion.’ 

However, the rough terrain c” the main islands and the absence of good 
roads made ships and sea communications for internal trade and adminis- 
cative purposes very important. Various emperors encouraged. shipbuilding 
for these purposes. In the first instance of which we have record, the Emperor 
Sujin in the middle of the thir? century a.p. ordered the provinces to build 
shive. for “ships are oi cardinal importance to the Empire. At present the 
people of the coast not hw "> shins, suf r grievously by land transport.”* 
For internal r > = +. from an early period many coastwise ships 
plied Japanc + 

II 

The first ment’ u of ships ‘n Japnese history is found in the legend of 

the arrival i1 Japan of Susanoo, deity of waters, rains, and thunder, and the 


brother of the Sun — -ddess, Banished from heaven by his fellow deities, he 
descended to what would pr Krreə today, then “took clay and made of it a 


boat,” in which he cr ' over to Japan. He is s *d to have brought with 
him: from heaven ` ues of tree seeds, among them cryptomeria and 
camphor tree sew “were to be made intu floating riches,” namely, 
ships.” 

Probably a cer vy or so before the Cl. "tian era the ancestors of the 
present-day Japanese a ‘n the archipelage by sea. In the operations to 


3A mic hird century E ucan ruler declared, apropos of his lack of communications with 
Japan, “There is nothing but far seas and towering billows, so that in a ¿arge ship one can 
Ae com.nun'cate.” William (3, Aston, tr., Nihongt (London, 1896), I, 246, And see Takekoshi 
osob iro, The Economic Aspects of the History of the Civilization of Japan (London, 1930), 
TH, 102. The Nihongi [Chronicles of japan] a curious compound of fact and fancy, is the second 
oldest history written in Japan which s «me down to us (720 A.D.). The oldest, the Kojiki 
e [Records of Ancient Matters], is even nacre packed with legends (Basil ‘Hall Chamberlain, tr., 
Ko-ji-ki, Asiatic Society of Japan, Transactions, X [1882]). It was writtén in 712 and carries the 
story to 628, the Nihongi to 700. 
4 Nihongi, 1, 161. The date given for the decree, 81 B.c., is incorrect, modern research is 
-“vinced. On imperial efforts to stimulate shipbuilding, see further, Robert K. Reischauer, Early 
nese eae (Princeton, 1937), I, 227, 246, 251. : 
Nihgagi, 1, 57-58. ° 
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force an occupation in the face of the resistance of the aborigines the invaders 
used their war vessels—transports, properly speaking—to move their armies 
to points on the coast behind the enemy's position. It was through such tactics 
that the semilegendary first emperor, Jimmu Tennó, is supposed, to have 
subdued the natives of eastern Honshu, after a campaign of several years, 
and set up his kingdom in 660 z.c., traditionally (more probably in the first 
century B.c.).* 

According to Japanese historians, Jimmu personally commanded the army 
and the fleet, and from this fact, rather than from articles 11 and 12 of the 
1889 constitution, the Japanese emperors to this day derive their power of 
supreme command over the empire's armed forces. “The Supreme Com- 
mand of the armed forces of the country was already an established fact 
before the federation of our nation, and the Constitution does no more than 
record this authoritative and historic truism.”* 

Although the Japanese records are silent on this point, it appears from 
Chinese and Korean sources that there were frequent Japanese invasions of 
Korea in the first five centuries of the Christian era. During the chronic dis- 
turbances among the savage tribes which had been conquered by the Japanese, 
waf vessels were used with telling effect. Thus, it is recorded that in 658-659 
Abe-no-Hirafu, the governor of Echigo Province, at the head of a fleet of 180 
ships subjugated the rebellious aborigines (the Ezo) of northwestern 
Honshu. 

In the course of a serious revolt of the Kumaso tribe in southern Kyushu, 
traditionally about 200 a.D., more probably about 362, the Emperor Chúai 
was killed in battle. His wife, the Empress Jingd, having learned that the 
rebels had been aided by the Korean kingdom of Shiragi (Silla),° decided to 
invade that country. She ordered the provinces to assemble war vessels and 
prepare for invasion. The empress herself, dressed as a man, commanded the 
expedition. The armada set out from a point in northwest Kyushu (in either 
Nagasaki or Saga Prefecture of today), passed to the east of Iki Island, 
stopped at Wani Harbor in Tsushima Island, crossed the Korea Strait, and 
reached Geijitsu (Yóngil) Bay, near modern Kyóngju (Keishi), on the 
southeast coast of Korea. As one of the earliest instances of their use of A 
core this campaign has stirred the Japanese ie Unfortunately 


"ehig I, 114-31, especially p. 126. . 

* Inobushi Kiyoshi, The Imperial Navy (Tokyo, 939): translation of Book Ii, chap. 1, 
Amerasia, VI (Oct., 1942), 371-73. 

8 Reischauer, I, 149-50. 

% In general Japanese names for Korean places are used. When this is done, Korean names 
are given in parentheses following the first use of such names in text or notes. This procedure .: 
is reversed when Korean names aré given preference. 
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for the histori&n, its maritime details are in the nature of a fairy tale. The 
Kojiki describes the crossing in this fashion: 


She mustered and equipped an army, gathered her war vessels, and crossed 
the sea to the land of her destination. During the cruise, all kinds of fish both large 
and small came up from the bottom of the sea. They all aided the Empress by 
bearing her war vessels on their backs. With the rise of favorable winds, the war 
vessels crossed the billows. The waves bore the vessels to Korea.* 


The Nihongi version is similar: 


Sail was set from the harbor of Wani. Then the Wind-God made a breeze to 
spring up, and the Sea-God uplifted the billows. The great fishes of the ocean, 
every one came to the surface and encompassed the ships. Presently a great wind 
blew from a favorable quarter on the ships under sail, and following the waves, 
without the labor of the oar or helm, they arrived at Silla [Shiragi]. The tide-wave 
following the ships reached far up into the interior of the country.** 


The Nihongi then states that the Shiragi king surrendered without a fight 
and promised to send tribute to Japan “as long as Heaven and Earth en- 
difre.”? Most Japanese historians have accepted the traditional version—of 
the divine assistance through the favorable wind and the tidal wave, without, 
however, mentioning the invaluable aid given by the fish.* Neverthaless, 
despite the sanctity of the ancient writings, modern Japanese military and 
naval historians do not allude to the legendary details of the crossing.”* 

Jingó's Korean conquest was long regarded as one of the most glorious 
achievements in Japanese history. Jingd and her posthumous son (born after 
Chúai's death), Emperor Ojin, were reverently worshipped down until very 
recent times as the first conquerors of a foreign country? Even if Jingó's 
conquest were a fiction, as some evidence would indicate, it is probable that 
many invasions of Korea took place, both before and after Jingó, and that 
in the latter fourth or the early fifth century Japan finally established her 

10 As translated by Yoshi S. Kuno, Japanese Expansion on the Asiatic Continent (2 vols., 
Berkeley, 1937, 1940), I, 197. 

11 Nihongi, I, 230. 

12 Ibid., 1, 230-31. This source states that the other Korean kingdoms of Kórai (Koryó) and 


Kudara (Paekche) also submitted at this time (pp. 231-32). The Kojiki mentions only Kudara 
of the two, and Japanese historians often speak of Shiragi alone in connection with Jingó's 


nquest, 

JS 13 For example, Yúzan-kaku (publishing house), ed., Dai Nipponshi Kóza [Lectures on 
Japanese History] (18 vols., Tokyo, 1928-30), I, 71; Omori Kingoró, Dai Nippon Zenshi [A 
Comprehensive History of Japan] (Tokyo, 1921), I, 158-60. The Nikongi, Omori admits, “is 

. rather exaggerated writing, but it was probably written this way because the divine -vall and the 
sentiments of the people were realized.’ è 

1% For example, Hirata in Kaigun Tokuhon, and Viscount Commander (later Admiral) 
Ogasawara Chósei in his serniofficial Nippon Teikoku Kaijókenryokushi [Lectures on the History 
of Japanese Sea Power] (Tokyo, 1903); also Takayanagi Kóju, ed., Dai Nippon Senshi [A Mili- 
tary History of Japan] (Tokyo, 1937), I, 46. 

15 Xuno, I, 3. . 
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power over the various Korean kingdoms.** This epoch-making event marked 
the beginning of Japan’s intercourse with the Asiatic continent, which pro-. 
ceeded along military, trading, colonization, and cultural lines. 

For centuries, say Japanese historians, especially from the time of Jingó 
until 663, the Japanese had command of the sea in the Far East. Since every 
merchant ship became a warship when the occasion required, the navy must 
have been a formidable one in point of numbers. The ships themselves 
could not have been very awesome: They appear to have been little more 
than shallow rowboats. The nature of Jimmu Tenné’s ships is not known, 
but it is likely that they were propelled by oars, not sails, and that the method 
of construction was to hollow out tree trunks. But from about the time of 
Jingo the ships also had sails, although it is very likely that boats propelled 
solely by oars predominated.” Throughout the ancient and medieval periods, 
in fact down to the later nineteenth century, Japan was far behind China in 
shipbuilding, and at least until the seventeenth century behind Korea as well. 
Clear proof of this fact was furnished as early as the seventh century. , 

In the sixth century military disasters in Korea seriously weakened the 
Japanese position in that country. The coup-de-grdce was administered in 
the middle of the seventh century when Shiragi, the most powerful of the 
Korean states, allied herself with the T’ang emperor of China. In 660 the 
coalition crushed Kudara and advanced on Kórai. Japan formed an alliance 
with the Kudara survivors and set out to re-establish herself on the peninsula. 
The decisive event was the great naval battle off the entrance to the 
Hakuson-kó (Paekch’on-gang; Hakuson River) in southwestern Korea.’ 

Few details have been handed down by history. Toward the end of 
September, 663, the main armies of "Pang and Shiragi opened an attack on 
Chuyu-s'óng, the principal Japanese-Kudara base in Korea. Its exact location 
is not known, but it is supposed to have been near modern Kansan (Hansan), 
a small town about ten or twelve miles from the mouth of the Hakuson-k0.** 
Early in October, the T’ang fleet of 170 ships, which was in the vicinity of 
Kumatsu (above Chuyu-s'óng), descended the Kin-kó to the mouth of the 
Hakuson-k5. The strategy of the T’ang admiral, Liu Jen-kuai, was to co- 
operate in the attack on Chuyu-s'óng by intercepting the strong relief forc 
which was en route from Japan. He had arranged his ships in battle forma- 
tion near the mouth of the river when the vanguard of the Japanese fleet 


: Ce e 
18 bid., I, 3-5; Reischaner, 1, 17. 


17 Neil G. Munro, Prehistoric Japan (Yokohama, 1911), pp. 138-39; F. P. Purvis, “Ship 
Construction in Japan, Ancient and Modern,” Asiatic Soc. of Japan, Transactions, XLVII 
(1919), 3. 

18 The Hakuson-ké is actually the lower course of the Kin-kó (Kim-gang; Küm River). 

19 Tóyó Rekishi Daijiten [Historécal Dictionary of the Far East], III, 246. 
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came in sight. Preliminary fighting, on October 4, was inconclusive. On the 
following day, the maia fleets came to grips in a short but decisive battle. 
The Japanese admiral, Azumi-no-Hirafu, drove straight ahead but soon 
found his fleet encirclec by the T’ang ships and subjected to a violent “fire 
attack.” The majority ef the Japanese ships, some four hundred, were set 
on fire and a large number of men drowned. In the words of the Chinese 
records, “Smoke and flame heated the sky, the water of the sea was com- 
pletely reddened.” ”° l ' 

In this, the first mejor trial of strength in history between China and 
Japan, the Japanese fleet had suffered a crushing defeat. The outcome was 
certain from the beginming. The T'ang forces, in their many Korean wars, 
had become experiencec in sea fighting, and their war vessels were of a large 
type and strongly built “suitable even for crossing the Yellow Sea.” More- 
over, the Chinese held the advantage of position in the battle, having com- 
pleted their pre-battle crrangements before the arrival of the Japanese fleet. 
Gn the other hand, the Japanese lacked the naval experience of the Chinese, 
and their ships, although more numerous, were very probably small. Some 
comfort is derived frora the excellent spirit displayed :by the imperial force 
in “crossing the raging billows of the ocean and dashing forward fearlessly 
under the emperor's orders, without being concerned about the quality of 
their ships.”** 

The consequences o” the naval battle of Hakuson-kó were immediate and 
far-reaching. “This onz battle really decided the fate of the empire for a 
thousand years,” write: Hirata, “and the dark ages of our medieval period 
came into being as a rezult of this defeat.” In the first place, the Sino-Japanese 
war was decided. Chuvu-s’éng fell on October 13, and a week or two later 
the Japanese, “swallowing their tears,” began to evacuate the peninsula. 
Korea was united into a single kingdom under T'ang suzerainty and Japan 
gave up all attempts te exercise any influence over Korea until the time of 
Hideyoshi over nine <enturies later. Foreign expansion was replaced for 
centuries by a policy o: immersion in domestic affairs. All this the Japanese 
bewail as a direct result of the “tragedy of the downfall of our command of 

She sea” in the third yea: of Tenchi (663). 
One very beneficizl by-product did result from the defeat off the 
+ Hakuson-ko. It is helc by modern historians that Japan was not interested 
in Korea for itself but >nly as a gateway for contact with China and Chinese 


20 Hirata, p. 9. The on:y primary Japanese source for the battle is the Nihongi, II, 278. 
Chinese and Korean sources supply a few extra details. All the important details extant are in 
Takayanagi, I, 67-68. 7 

22 Ibid., I, 67, 68, a 
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_ civilization. Direct communication with China was very hazardous for ceri- 
turies because of the absence of ships capable of making the long ocean 
voyage. Therefore, so goes the theory, once China controlled Korea, direct 
communications were established between China and Japan across the Korea 
Strait, and there was little to be gained for Japan by further fighting.” 


TU 


Of a navy proper during the Middle Ages not very much is known. 
Apparently both the central government and the feudal lords (the daimyo) 
possessed warships, which were worked partly with sails and partly with 
oars, like the galleys of Europe. When the government felt the need for 
raising a large fleet, the provinces were ordered to build war vessels as, for 
instance, in 759 when they were commanded to build five hundred warships 
for a campaign against Shiragi which never materialized.” 

_ The navy, such as it was, became a purely defensive force, policing coastal 
waters, not always successfully, against Japanese and foreign pirates who 
often pillaged the Kyushu coast and the Inland Sea. One such pirate raid is 
of more than passing interest. In 1019, a Manchurian tribe known as the 

d” attacked Tsushima, then landed in Hizen Province, northwest Kyushu. 
A successful Japanese naval attack on the pirate fleet caused them to with- 
draw. The details of this engagement are not known. This brush discouraged 
further aggression from the continent for another two hundred and fifty 
years.” 

Living as a semi-hermit nation, the Japanese gradually became absorbed 
in civil war. Japanese ships played an important part in the domestic feuds 
of the later Middle Ages. The bitter rivalry between the Minamoto and 
Taira clans—the colorful Gempei Wars—was featured by a number of naval 
clashes. They culminated in the decisive battle of Dan-no-ura in 1185, the 
largest naval battle fought in the Far East up to that time and the first one 
in Japanese history about which we have many details.” 


22 Omori, Dai Nippon Zenshi, 1, 368; Reischauer, I, 16, 151. 

23 Ibid., 1, 194. 

24 Ibid., E 327; Vice-Admiral George A. Ballard, The Influence of the Sea on the Politic 
History of Japan (London, 1921), pp. 16-19. 

25 The principal Japanese sources are, first, the Heike Monogatari [Tales of the Taira Clan}, 
a narrative of the rise and fall of the Taira, probably written in the early thirteenth century. 
There is a good English translation by Arthur L. Sadler in the Asiatic Soc. of Japan, Transactions, 
XLVI, pt. 2 (1918), and XLIX, pt 1 (1921). Pp. 242%6 of the latter contain the account of 
Dan-no-ura. The other main sources are the Azumi? Kagami [The Mirror of Eastern Japan], a 
work of the fourteenth century, the Gempej Seisuikt [Records of the Rise and Fall of the Mina- 
moto and Taira Families], and the Gyokkai [Jeweled Sea] by Fujiwara Kanezane, on the events 
between 1164 and 1202. 

Japanese works which I have consulted include Nippon Rekishi Chiri Gakkai [Japanese His- 
torical Geographical Society], ed., Nippon Kaijé Shiron [A Treatise on Japanese Maritime His- 
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The ion on the =ve of the battle was, briefly, as follows: The Taira 
had been driven out of Saikoku and most of Kyushu. They had been beaten 
on land and, in the worcs of a classic Japanese historian, “had been pursued 
as the hawk urges the preasants when the moors are burnt and no cover is. 
left:? The Taira were mzking their last stand. They held one trump, control 
of Shimonoseki Strait, the western entrance to the Inland Sea. The Minamoto 
needed to win command of the Inland Sea as a preliminary to the complete 
conquest of Kyushu and Honshu. This, the dashing, cunning Minamoto 
cgmmander-in-chief, Yosaitsune, decided to accomplish. He had one advan- 
tage to begin with, nume-ical superiority in ships, about 840 to approximately 
500 of the Taira. 

On April 24, 1185, the Taira fleet, commanded by Taira. Tomomori, left 
its main naval base at Hikoshima Island, which commands the western 
approaches to Shimonoseki Strait, and reached Ta-no-ura, Kyushu, a few 
miles east of the moderm city of Moji. Simultaneously, the Minamoto fleet 
gradually advanced to Okutsu Island (probably Manshújima Island of to- 
day). The two fleets weze then about two miles apart. On the twenty-fifth, 
the day of the battle, tke ships, gaily decorated with flags and streamers, 
approached each other, -educing the gap to less than four hundred yards. 
The place was Dan-no-ura, the stretch of Honshu shore to the east of 
modern Shimonoseki anc south of modern Chéfu, where Shimonoseki Strait" 
begins to widen out into the Inland Sea. The Minamoto fleet y was upstream, 
the Taira fleet was down:tream. 

We have some conception of the appearance of fa war vessels through 
the painting of the battle by Tosa Mitsunobu, which is in the Akama-no-miya 
Temple Collection in €himonoseki. Although painted in the fourteenth 
century, it apparently wilized the primary source materials of the battle, 
along with, perhaps, a dash of the artist’s imagination. Except for one Taira 
ship—a large, T’ang-style vessel with battened sails and a double hull, which 
was used as a decoy—the ships were small, clumsy, oar-propelled junks. They 
are referred to as war vessels, but they do not seem to have differed par- . 
ticularly in construction from ordinary ships and were probably mainly 
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tory] (Tokyo, 1910), pp. 13-37; Ogasawara, pp. 45-46; Dai Nipponshi Kéza, III, 47-48; 
Omori, Dai Nippon Zenshi, IL 65-68; Takayanagi, I, 227-32; Kuroita Katsumi, “Dan-no-ura 
¿Kaisen” [The Battle of Dan-ro-ura], Rekishi to Chiri [History and Geography], IV (July, 
* 1919), 1 1-9. These accounts, al based off the sources, differ only i in desails, the most important 
being in regard to the time the battle was fought. The best account in English is James Murdoch, 
A History of Japan (London, 2925), I, 362-65. It is regrettable that the editors of the official 
Dai Nippon Shiryo [Materials tor a Comprehensive History of Japan] (Tokyo, 1901—) had not 
by 1941 published the volumes which include Dan-no-ura, the Mongol invasions, and Hideyoshi's 
Korean campaigns. This monumental work covering Japanese history from 887 to 1867 will run 
to 300 volumes when completes. 
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fishing or ferry boats commandeered for the purpose. This: is not strange, * 
for the’ major function of the war vessels of those days was to bring two 
armies within bow-range or sword-reach. Ships, then, were merely platforms 
for bringing two forces to grips. The ships themselves had no defensive or 
offensive powers of their own. Moreover, there is evidence that the art of 
shipbuilding had declined. When the Emperor Junnin had prepared to 
invade Shiragi in the mid-eighth century, 390 ships had sufficed for about 
60,000 soldiers; that is, there had been about 150 men per ship. At Dan-no-ura, 
however, the number of men was 100,000 at most (probably less), i.e., about 
75 men per ship and may have been only 30 to 40 per ship.** 

Neither fleet could boast of any definite organization. The officers and 
men were for the most part untrained in naval warfare, although the Taira 
had much more experience in sea fighting. For generations they had been 
entrusted with the task of clearing the pirates from the Inland Sea. Until 
Dan-no-ura their naval supremacy was secure. As for the Minamoto fleet, it 
was numerically superior because many chiefs from Shikoku and the prov- 
inces of Suó and Nagato in southwestern Honshu had gone over to Yoshit- 
suge, bringing their ships and seasoned crews. But the Minamoto forces, 
including -the crack Kantó (northeastern Honshu) troops, were far less 
experienced in sea fighting than the Taira. The Minamoto had done most 
of their fighting on land, on which element, as horsemen and bowmen, they 
* were far superior to the Taira. Offsetting their advantage in sea experience, 
the Taira had many ships which were encumbered with women and families, 
including the empress dowager, the dethroned six-year-old emperor, Antoku, 
and his grandmother. The Minamoto fleet was not burdened with such 
excess baggage. 

The Minamoto ships went into battle with “bows and sterns abreast,” 
the Taira fleet in three squadrons. The battle began between six and eight 
in the morning with a long-range archery duel at about 350 yards. “Arrows 
fell like rain.” The Taira took the initiative in the middle stages of the 
battle because tide conditions were in their favor. It appears that Tomomori 
had some knowledge of the tricky tide conditions which prevailed. About 
8:30 A.M. there was an ebb tide flowing in the direction of the Inland Sea, 
At this time the current was very slow. Partly for this reason the Taira had 
the edge at shis point of the battle.” Tomgmori wanted to decide the issue. 

» 


26 Ogasawara, pp. 45-46. a 

27 A good account of the tide conditions in Shimonoseki Strait is to be found in Omori 
Kingoro, Nippon Chúseishi Ronkó [A Treatise on the Medieval History of Japan] (Tokyo, 1928), 
pp. 132-34. Tide and current conditions during the battle are the main points around which all 
Japanese discussions of the battle sevolve. The Heike Monogatari is the main source for the state- 
ment that the battle began carly in the morning and ended about noon; and with a knowledge 
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before the tidé changed. Acida his three: squadrons attempted to 


surround the Minamoto fleet, kill Yoshitsune, and .so decide the battle. 


quickly. Yoshitsune had all he could do to cope with the fierce attack of the 
Taira. Both sides 


fought grimly without a thought for their lives, neither giving way an inch. But 
‘as the Heike [Taira] had on their side an Emperor endowed with the Ten Virtues 


and the Three Sacred Treasures of the Realm, hings: went hard with the Genji 
[Minamoto].?8 


Gradually, toward 11 o'clock, the boats came into: direct contact and the 
battle reached its peak. “The roar of their war cries was such as to be heard 
even to the highest heavens of Brahma.” Two decisive events now took 
place. “The ebb tide became low tide about 11:10, at which time the current 


was at its swiftest (eight knots), and now flowed westward. It is assumed 


by Japanese historians that Yoshitsune, capitalizing on the expert knowlédge 
of the strait possessed by one of his lieutenants, Miura Yoshizumi, took 
advantage of the altered conditions. It is possible that, sometime prior to the 
battle, Yoshitsune himself investigated tide conditions in the strait. The 
current in the strait is reputed to be so strong at that time of day that eyen 
a warship of our times, if carelessly handled, would be pushed around by it. 
With: the shift in the current, the Minamoto ships were able to press down 
on the Taira, while the latter were carried downstream against their will. 

The second decisive factor was the desertion of Awa-no-Mimbu Shige- 
yoshi, a Kyushu chief. He hauled down. the red flag of the Taira and joined 
the Minamoto fleet with his squadron, attacking the Taira from the rear and 
betraying the Taira stratagem of putting their best warriors on the smaller 
boats and the inferior men on the larger ships, and of using the big T’ang 
ship to deceive the enemy into thinking that the emperor and the generals 
were on it. Thereafter the Minamoto concentrated on the smaller vessels. 

Toward noon the Minamoto troops fought their way into the Taira ships 
and used their arrows and swords so effectively, especially against the row- 


..ers and the helmsmen, that the movement of the Taira ships came to a stop 


and the fleet was thrown into great confusion. The battle was decided by 
noon, when Yoshitsune was able to send a message to the H6-6 (the cloistered 
emperor) that the Taira had been “completely annihilated.” Most of the 


Taira clan were drowned. Nii-no-ama, the emperor’s grandmother (the Lady 





of the tide and current in Shimonoseki Strait (which are assumed to have been about the same 


_ then as today), together with a reference to the influence of the tide on the battle, in the Heike ` 


Monogatari (p. 244), Japanese historians have tried to reconstruct the salient features of the 
engagement. 


28 Heike Monogatari, p. 248. ae 
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Azechi according to another version), with Antoku in her’ arms, jumped 
into the sea and drowned. The empress dowager, Kenrei-mon-in, tried to do 
the same but was raked in by her hair by the Minamoto. “And now,” con- 
cludes the account of the battle in the Heike Monogatari, “the whole sea was 
red with the banners and insignia [of the Taira] ... while the white breakers 
that rolled up on the beach were dyed a scarlet color. The deserted empty 
ships rocked mournfully on the waves, driven aimlessly hither and thither 
by the wind and the tide.” Some of the effects of the battle are described 
in the quaint prose of an early Western historian of Japan: 


Among a superstitious people dwelling by and on the sea, such an awful in- 
gulfing of human life made a profound impression. . . . For years, nay, for cen- 
turies afterward, the ghosts of the Taira found nought but unrest in the sea in 
which their mortal bodies sunk. The sailor by day hurried with bated breath past 
the scene of slaughter and unsubstantial life. The mariner by night, unable to 
anchor, and driven by wind, spent the hours of darkness in prayer, while his vivid 
imagination converted the dancing phosphorescence into the white hosts of the 
Taira dead. Even today the Chósiu peasant fancies that he sees the ghostly armies 
bailing out the sea with bottomless dippers, condemned thus to cleanse the ocean 
of the stain of centuries ago.?* 


o : IV 

Yoritomo, head of the Minamoto clan, set up a feudal government at 
. Kamakura in 1192, with himself as shogun. Although a ship-administrator 
(funa-bugyd) was appointed to supervise the shogunal fleet, and the more 
powerful feudal lords along the coast established naval bases in their own 
domains and trained seamen, Japanese sea power was in a state of decay at 


the time of the Mongol invasions—the Bunei and Kóan campaigns of 1274 
and 1281, respectively.? 


29 William E. Griffis, The Mikado's Empire (New York, 1890), p. 138. 

30 Japanese primary source literature on the invasions is very scanty. The principal sources 
are the Hachiman Gudoki (often referred to as the Hachiman Gudokun) [Personal Notes regard- 
ing the Hachiman Temple], a chronicle of the Mongol invasions written in the Kamakura period 
in the Hachiman Temple; Takezaki Suenaga's famous Mongol Scroll, and Nichiren Shonen 
Chiigasen [Illustrated Biographical Sketch of Nichiren], which is Vol. 220 of the Zokugun- 
shoruijú [A Collection of Representative Texts of Old Japan], compiled in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The most important Chinese source is the Genshi (Chinese: Yiian-shih) [History of the 
Mongol Dynasty], one of the 25 dynastic histories of China. The most important section on the 
invasions is the Nipponden, or section on Japan. Often quoted, too, is the Togoku Tstigan [A 
General History of the East], a Korean work of the sixteenth century. 

Japanese writings consulted on the invasions include Omori, Dai Nippon Zenshi, Il, 302-16; 
Dai Nipponshi Kéza, IIl, 242-48, 252-56; Ogasawara, pp. 48-54; Omori, Nippon Chiseishi 
Ronkó, pp. 193-214; Takayanagi, I, 258-66, 280-95; Nippon Kaijó Shiron, pp. 149-65; Izu 
Sachio and Mateushita Yoshio, Nippon Gunji Hattatsughi [The History of Japanese Military De-e 
velopment] (Tokyo, 1338), pp. 58-59; Naganuma Kenkai, Shinsetsu Nipponshi [New Views 
on Japanese History] (Tokyo, 1930), II, 125-26; Yúzan-kaku (publishing house), ed., Isetse 
Nipponshi [A New Interpretation of Japanese History] (Tokyo, 1932), I, 300-45, passim; 
Ikeuchi Hiroshi, Genké no Shinkenky# [A New Study on the Mongol Invasions] (Tokyo, 1931), 
I, 117~52, 307-16 (Vol. II consistseof reproductions of the Mongol Scroll). The best account in 
English is Murdoch, I, 507-25. 
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In 1274 thé Mongol emperor, Kublai Khan, set out to conquer Japan 
with a- force of about 30,000 Mongols, Chinese, and Koreans, including 
6,700 Korean and Mongol rowers and helmsmen. His fleet consisted of goo 
ships of which 300 were zarge 100-ton warships (transports), 300 were landing 
craft, and 300 were water supply boats. The armada left Aiura (Happ'o), 
© Korea (modern Masanmo [Masan]), on November 2. The Japanese fleet 
was so much weaker than the vast Mongol fleet that it made no attempt to 
intercept the expeditionery force at sea. The Mongols had uncontested com- 
mand of the sea in the Korea and Tsushima straits, that is, the waters between 
southern Korea and Javan. One immediate result was that the Japanese 
island outposts of Tsushima and Iki were quickly overrun and the small 
garrisons exterminated. The armada then swept on Hakata Bay (modern 
Fukuoka Bay) in Chikuzen Province, northwestern Kyushu. On November 
18 a landing was effected at Momomichibara at the western edge of Hakata 
Bay. The topography of the shore at this point was suitable for carrying out 
simultaneous debarkation from the transports drawn up in a row, but as the 
landing operations were extremely primitive and were harassed by furious 
attacks of the Japanese defenders, it was not possible to land at will. Never- 
theless, landings of troops (as many as 6,000 to 7,000) and horses were ef- 
fected. On the nineteenth other landings were carried out on the coast west 
of Hakata. Desperate fighting raged in the Hakata, Hakozaki, and Akasaka 
areas as the invaders trizd to push on to Dazaifu, the military headquarters 
of Kyushu, situated in the interior of Chikuzen. 

The number of the Japanese defenders is not clear (probably no more 
than 3,000 to 4,000 in al), but all accounts pay tribute to the courage and 
morale of the officers and men. However, the Mongol advantages of fighting 
in well-ordered formaticn (as contrasted with the individual style of fighting 
used by the Japanese) end possessing hand-operated mortars, which hurled 
a kind of incendiary bcmb, proved too much for the Japanese. In the late 
afternoon the Japanese position became untenable and thé tired defenders 
were forced to retreat behind the once formidable but now dilapidated 
fortifications which the 3mperor Tenchi had built after Hakuson-kó. Behind 
this defense line of em>ankments with moats, the Japanese waited for re- 
inforcements from Shikoku and western Honshu, while worrying about 
, the next day’s operations. “We lamented all through the night,” records the 
Hachiman Gadoki, “thinking that we were doomed and*would be denoye 
to the last man and thax no ‘seeds’ would be left to fill the nine provinces.” 
But unknown to the Japanese, the Mongols had withdrawn that evening 
to their ships, The reasons appear to have been these: the unexpected stub- 
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bornness of the Japanese, exhaustion of arrows (the Mongols ‘were prepared 
only for the swiftest kind of blitzkrieg), anticipation of a storm by the 
pilots, and perhaps also fear by the Mongols of a Japanese night attack, when 
their primitive tactics might have been deadly. In retreatiag, the Mongols set 
fire to several of the villages on the coast of the bay, maltreating the children 
and old people who had not been able to flee. l 
That night, November 19-20, a violent gale suddenly blew up. “The 
violent waves of Hakata Bay reached almost to heaven.” Over half of the 
Mongol fleet sank as ship after ship crashed into the rocky shores of the bay. 
Nearly half of the Mongol force, over 13,000 men, was lost. The panicky 
remnants returned to Korea. From the scant evidence the gale was not any- 
thing like the hurricane of the second invasion in 1281. But thanks to this 
. “divine blessing,” the first invasion had been frustrated before it had de- 
veloped into a great crisis. Japanese historians, however, stress the fact that 
the enemy had decided to beat a retreat to their ships before the gale sprang 
up, and that, even had there been no gale, the Mongols would have with- 
drawn from Japanese waters because of the “state of their arrow supply and 
other inadequacies in their preparations.*** R 

Since the Mongols might return sometime, the Japanese took precautions. 
In particular, a stone wall was constructed on the Kyushu coast in the Hakata 
Bay area. lt may have been as long as twenty-five miles, was thirteen to 
sixteen or more feet high, and was constructed so that horses could be ridden 
up the sloping wall, while the side which fronted the bay dropped sharply 
like a precipice. 

Kublai Khan tried again in 1281 after completing his conquest of China. 
This time he used his entire military resources. The second armada consisted 
of two sections, The “Eastern Route” force, composed of goo ships and 42,000 
men (15,000 Chinese and Mongol soldiers, 10,000 Korean soldiers, and 17,000 
Korean rowers and helmsmen), concentrated at Aiura, Korea. The “South 
of the Yangtze” force, composed of a Chinese army of 100,000 men, 60,000 or 
more rowers and helmsmen, and 3,500 ships, assembled in what is now 
Kiangsu Province. It was arranged that the two forces should meet by July 2 
at Iki, then attack Kyushu and advance on Dazaifu. 

On May 22, 1281, the Eastern Route army left Aiura, invaded Tsushima 
(June 9), proteeded (June 14) to Iki and otcupied that island, too. In both 

31 There is no evidence that the Japanese fleet played any role in the campaign. I can find 
no references to the Japanese naval attack on the Mongol ships on the night of the nineteenth, 


which is described in Nakaba Yamada, Gáenko: The Mongol Invasion of Japan (New York, 
1916), pp. 143-46. s 
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places the defenders were, as in the first’ campaign, vastly outnumbered. 
Instead of waiting at Iki for the Yangtze army, the Eastern Route army tried 
to steal a march on it by advancing ahead of schedule. On June 21, Japanese 
lookouts on the northera Kyushu shore made out the “tasseled prows and 
fluted sails” of the invaders’ fleet. It was a detachment of about three hundred 
ships, which passed off Munekata on the northern coast of Chikuzen and 
‘urived at Nagato Bay, from which position it commanded Shimonoseki 
Strait. The object of tkis move was to divert relief troops from Honshu 
from the main battle which was about to develop in the Hakata region. 

The main Eastern Route force advanced on Shigashima (Shiga Spit), a 
land extension of the entrance to Hakata Bay. The fleet anchored off the 
spit and determined efforts were made to land troops. During several days 
of continuous fighting the Mongols were able to land only one unit in the 
face of savage Japanese resistance. Not content with passive defense, the 
small but swift and highly maneuverable Japanese boats (ten to twelve men 
per boat) put out from the vicinity of Hakata and harassed the much larger 
and more numerous enemy ships with night hit-and-run attacks. Fanatical 
Japanese would close with an enemy ship, knock down their own mast, use 
it as a bridge to board the enemy ship, engage in hand-to-hand fighting 
and sword play, set the ship on fire, and return. On one occasion thirty 
Japanese swam out to the Mongol fleet, boarded a warship, and lopped off 
the heads of the crew. The most daring exploit was carried out in broad 
daylight when Kusano Jiró and a picked crew rowed out to an enemy ship 
and, despite a hail of darts, one of which slashed off one of Kusano’s arms, , 
managed to board, set the ship on fire, and carry off twenty-one heads. 
Another Japanese hero, Kóno Michiari, put out with two boatloads of men, 
all apparently unarmed. The Mongols looked on, supposing that the Japanese 
were coming to surrender. Coming close, the Japanese boarded one of the 
ships, exercised their two-handed swords, captured the commanding officer, 
burned the ship, and returned safely. Matters reached the point where the 
Mongols were compelled to spread out nets, and to tie portions of their fleet 
together by ropes so as to ensure that the ships would be within easy sup- 
porting distance of each other. The courageous “naval” exploits of men like 
the two Kno (Michiari and Michitoki, respectively nephew and uncle), the 
Ogano brothers (Taneyasu ang Tanemura), and Kusano Jisó are part of 
Japan’s national heritage. 

There is nothing to explain why the Japanese boats used in the campaign 
were so much less formidable than those of a century earlier at Dan-no-ura. 
As regards weapons, the raiders used the bow and arrow, sword, and kumade 
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or rake, generally of bamboo, which was used for boarding an enemy ship. 
They also had shields for protection against arrows. 

Frustrated at Shigashima, the Mongols retreated to Takashima Island 
(June 30), at the entrance to Imari Gulf, Hizen Province (south of Chiku- 
zen). The dates and details from this point on become hazy. Landings appear 
to have been attempted on the northern coast of Hizen with the purpose of 
outflanking the Japanese defenses in Hakata Bay. They were not successful. 
Difficulties multiplied for the Mongols. Forced to remain on board their 
cramped ships, with scarcely enough breathing space in the scorching heat, 
three thousand men were carried off by an epidemic. The ships themselves 
began to rot. Moreover, the Yangtze army had not appeared. Under these 
conditions it was decided to wait for the Yangtze army and then try to settle 
the campaign with one decisive blow, meanwhile being as cautious as’ pos- 
sible in order to husband strength. In this, the Takashima stage of the cam- 
paign, the Japanese “caused the enemy’s liver to become cold” (that is, fright- 
ened the Mongols) by repeating the hit-and-run attacks at sea. However, 
because their losses were heavy, the Japanese, too, became cautious. A stale- 
mate resulted on Jand and sea. 

The center of action shifted to Iki in mid-July. The main Yangtze army 
had finally left Ningpo in south China, on July 5, and reached Hirado Island, 
Hizen, below the entrance to Imari Gulf, at the end of July or the early part 
of August. Meanwhile, on July 16, an advance squadron of three hundred 
ships had joined the Eastern Route army at Iki. As soon as the Japanese 
learned that the Mongols had concentrated at Iki, they once more made 
daring attacks on the Mongol ships in the waters adjacent to Iki. On August 
12, the combined Eastern Route and Yangtze forces concentrated at Taka- 
shima, preparatory to making a supreme effort to crush Japanese resistance 
and march on Dazaifu. 

As the climax of the campaign approached, the Japanese seem to have 
realized that individual valor would not be enough to stave off defeat. “It 
is abundantly plain,” says Murdoch, “that the whole nation, from the ex- 
Emperors downwards, passed most of their time during the great crisis on 
its knees before the gods imploring them for the overthrow of the invader.” 
The ex-Emperor Kameyama sent, a proxy to the Ise Shrine to petition the 
imperial ancestor, the Sun Goddess, for divine help. Japanese records relate 
that as the sacred envoy arrived at the shrine and offered the imperial prayer, 
a cloud appeared in the clear sky. It spread quickly and developed into a 
hurricane of terrific force on-the night of August 15-16. The Mongol ships 
were helpless in the face of it. Most of them sank through collisions or being 
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driven on the rocks, or were simply blown over..“The sea looked as if divining 
rods had been scattered.” Those who drowned were “numberless,” accord- 
ing to the Japanese sources. When the Japanese saw what had happened, 
they immediately followed up their advantage by sending an amphibious 
expedition of hundreds of war vessels under Shóni Kagesuke to wipe out 
the scattered enemy troops on Takashima. About three thousand prisoners 
were taken. Exaggerated Chinese records (Yian-shih) tell us that only 
three of Kublai Khan's fighting men were able to reach China.\In actual 
fact, somewhere between thirty and thirty-five thousand of the original force _ 
returned alive, along with about two hundred of the ships. It was unques- 
tionably one of the worst defeats in military history. 
So ended the only serious invasion attempts ever made on the main islands ` 
of Japan. The outcome was the undisputed command of the sea between ' 
Japan and the continent for three centuries. The Japanese later built a 71-foot 
high monument on the shore of Chikuzen Province to commemorate the 
- Mongol defeat of 1281. Under the bronze statue of the Emperor Kameyama - 
is engraved: the inscription “The enemy capitulated” (Tekikoku Kofuku). 
This might suggest that the Japanese were under the illusion that they, had 
defeated. the Mongols by force of arms. Actually, it became a universally 
accepted fact in Japan that the hurricane had been sent by heaven, since it 
had coincided with the climax of the national prayers for the dispersal of 
the Mongols. For this reason the wind of August 15-16 is called the “Divine 
Wind of Ise” (Ise no’ Kami-kaze) in Japanese history. It was thereafter the 
traditional belief that Japan was a divinely protected nation and therefore 
could never be successfully invaded by any enemy. “So strongly are the people 
imbued with this faith,” Professor Kuno has written, “that there is absolute ` 
national confidence in the ultimate success and justification of all her causes * 
and claims in any dealings with foreign nations.”** A contemporary Japanese ' 

` historian observes: “From that time the word ‘Kamikaze’ [Divine Wind] 
has come to symbolize the faith of the Japanese people in the belief that 
Providence is constantly with them in times of national adversity.”* It was, 
therefore, not by accident that the Ise Shrine became the center of national 
worship and that Japan felt herself to be the Shinkoku or “Divine Nation.’ 
When nearly six hundred years later Perry came to pay his respects, in the 
words of a native annalist, “Qrders were sent by the imperial court to the 
Shinto priests at Ise to offer up prayers for the sweeping away of the 
barbarians.” ** 


82 Kuno, I, 51. s Akiyama Kenzo, The History of Nippon (Tokyo, 1941), p. 161. 
` 84 Cited in Griffis, p. 179. 
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It would, however, be a serious mistake to think that all the Japanese of 
today have placed their sole reliance on divine protection. Japanese historians 
of this generation are critical of the prevalent national belief that it was the 
Divine Wind above all else which saved Japan in 1281.* While acknowledg- 
ing the usefulness of the Wind, they have minimized its importance by 
intimating that it did no more than give the coup-de-gréce to the enemy, and 
by asserting that even without it the Japanese would still have stood a good 
chance of defeating the Mongols. These writers stress the heroism, the hard 
fighting, and the offensive spirit displayed by the officers and men from start 
to finish, and the fact that, although the battle was finally decided by the 
Divine Wind, for over two months the Kyushu troops alone had held the 
enemy at bay. Had not the Wind intervened to end the battle, so runs the 
argument, the defenders, reinforced by the first-class Kantó troops from 
northeastern Honshu, would have had nothing to fear. The point is also 
made that the Yangtze army consisted mainly of subjected Chinese from 
south China who were despised by the Mongols as bantsu (barbarians) afid 
were poor fighting men of inferior physique. 

Another point frequently mentioned is the intense public spirit and na- 
tional unity which were manifested at the time. The Japanese point with 
pride to such incidents as the participation of Shéni Kagasuke’s 84-year-old: 
father and Kóno Michiari’s 14-year-old heir-apparent in the sea fighting off 
Shigashima as illustrations of how the whole country rallied to the defense 
of the fatherland. 


The most important lesson of the Mongol invasion campaign is, indeed, that 
the real foundation of victory in war is the strength of unity of the completely 
united nation, with the harmony of the people and undivided loyalty, and that we 
should count the divine aid and geographical advantages as of secondary impor- 
tance as conditions of victory.*® 


Japanese historians have drawn another larger lesson from the Mongol 
campaigns—that the nation must not rely on divine winds in future wars 
with powerful enemies, and that national security could best be achieved by 
the possession of a strong navy. From this point of view Ogasawara harshly 
criticized Höjö Tokimune. As shikken (regent who made the shoguns 
puppets), he knew or should have known that the Mongols were preparing 
another invasion after the first campaign. Hence, he should have used the 
six-year interval to “better advantage. If, instead of concentrating on coast 
defense, he had built many large war vessels and had trained seamen, and 


35 Dai Nipponshi Kéza, III, 255; ¿Omori, Dai Nippon Zenshi, Y, 316; Nippon Kaijo Shiron, 
p- 163; Omori, Nippon Chiseishi Ronkó, pp. 203-204; Takayanagi, I, 289, 296-97. 
. 36 Takayanagi, I, 297. 
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had defended the main islands by challenging the Mongol armadas at sea, 
there would have been no crisis in Japan. “There are three kinds of national 
defense—internal, coastal, and maritime—but maritime defense is the main 
thing, and coast and internal defense do no more than supplement it.” 
Furthermore, Ogasawara claimed, the economic consequences of fighting 
an enemy on one's own soil—in terms of devastation, etc.—also dictate a 
policy of active naval defense. “You must choose the place of battle outside 
the Country.” 


Vv 


The following three centuries were the most warlike in Japan’s history. 
This was the “Dark Age,” an era of intrigue, assassinations, rebellions, and 
wars. In these sanguinary events sea communications and warships played 
an important part. Thus, the Ashikaga shogunate was established in 1336 
when Ashikaga Takauji used his sea power to effect a landing at Hyogo 
(present-day Kobe). In the dynastic war of 1336-1392, “It was by sea that 
Chikafusa Kitabatake, the Royalist minister of the Southern court, checked 
the progress of the usurper by establishing communications between, the 
naval forces of Kumano and Shikoku, on the one hand, and those of the 
military government of Kyushu on the other.” 

The warlike spirit stimulated by the Mongol campaigns and the incessant 
domestic turmoil made many Japanese bellicose and restless. Many feudal 
lords and their retainers along the western coast took up piracy as a liveli- 
hood from the middle of the fourteenth century on.** They were “land 
pirates,” plundering not ships but the coast of China and Korea (sometimes 
going far into the interior) and roaming as far south as the coasts of Annam, 
the Malay peninsula, Sumatra, Borneo, and the Philippines. They killed 
innecent people and took prisoners as well as loot. Even famous military 
families, like the Ouchi, adopted this profession and on occasion were proud 
to call themselves “Chiefs of the Pirates.” Piracy was, indeed, regarded as 
an honorable profession for any class.** 

These pirate bands were efficiently organized. They operated from various 
islands off the Japanese west coast, such as Tsushima and Iki; from the Goto 

37 Nippon Kaijokenryokushi, pp. 52-53. 

38 Kuno, I, 67-125, is excellent qp Japanese piracy of the later mediewsl period. See also 
Ogasawara, pp. 85-110, 2 

89 The pirate groups (kcizoku) must not be confused with the legitimate sea forces (suigun), 
altho:gh the former, often participated with the latter in times of crisis. The suigun were the 
small sea forces attached to various feudal lords along the coast, especially in the Inland Sea and 
Kyushu regions. Some suigun may have indulged in pirasy from time to time, which is under- 


standable. But if they did, they probably did so only sporaflically because piracy was not their 
business. 
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Islands, off the northwest coast of Kyushu near Nagasaki; and from a group 
of islands off the southwest coast of Kyushu near Kagoshima. The pirate 
fleets usually consisted of about fifty ships, sometimes as many as two hun- 
dred or more, with each ship carrying at least a hundred men. A Chinese 
historian describes the pirates as “intrepid, inured to fatigue, despising life 
and knowing well how to face death; although inferior in number, a hun- 
dred of them would blush to flee before a thousand foreigners, and, if they 
did, they would not dare to return to their country.”* 

The Ashikaga government was alternately unable or unwilling to interfere 
with this piracy, despite the pleas of the Chinese and Korean authorities. At 
times it used the pirates for military operations of its own. Piracy began to 
wane in the middle of the sixteenth century, after the Chinese had begun to 
build extensive coast defenses, maintain large armies in the coastal provinces, 
and station warships along the coast. More important, with the establish- 
ment of a strong central government in Japan under Hideyoshi in the latter 
part of the sixteenth century, the Japanese government, for reasons of national 
dignity and self-respect, decided to stamp out piracy. In 1587-1588, Hideyoshi 
promulgated vigorous anti-piracy laws which had teeth. All the feudal lords 
and local officials were held strictly responsible for piracy committed in their 
areas, 

The Japanese take great pride in these pirates and liken their exploits to 
those of Drake and Hawkins. The wakó (Japanese raiders) “caused all the 
countries of the Asiatic continental shore to tremble with fear.” The pirate 
band with the most glorious history and traditions, from the Japanese point 
of view, was the one which operated in the South China Sea. It not only 
used advanced tactics but even designed “wooden submersible ships and 
propulsion instruments.”* In one way the period of piracy may have re- 
tarded Japan’s naval development. Since the pirates did their fighting on 
land, their ships were not effective as warships. This may have been a con- 
tributing factor toward the ineffectiveness of the warships of Hideyoshi’s 
Korean campaigns. These campaigns can be considered as a culmination of 
the waké era. 


VI 


The sixtecath and carly seventeenth cegturies were a period of great 
commercial expansion for Japan. With the opening of a new ocean route by 
way of the Cape of Good Hope, foreign merchantmen, especially Spanish 
and Portuguese, began to reach Japan in the sixteenth century. From them 


+0 Cited in Yamada, p. 236. 41 Hirata, p. 13. 
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„the Japanese learned something of the-seamanship and maritime develop- 
ment of the Western world. Under this impetus they began to construct 
three-masted merchantmen of one hundred tons after the European. type, 
and Japanese merchant ships were, soon to be seen everywhere in south- 
eastern Asia. 

This commercial renaissance was not accompanied by any corresponding 
increase in sea power. Although practically the whole country was trans- 

formed into a battlefield in the domestic wars of the Genki (1570-1572) and 
Tenshó (1573-1591) periods, the fighting was mostly on land. Sea battles 
were uncommon. The fleets which participated in the battle at the entrance 
to Osaka Bay in Nobunaga’s Ishiyama offensive, and in Hideyoshi’s Kyushu 
and Odawara expeditions, existed primarily for the purpose of attacking a 
fortress from the sea in conjunction with a land offensive. 

However, the development of shipbuilding had progressed to the point 
where military expeditions overseas were practicable for the first time in far 
eastern history. The water barrier which had made the continent and Japan 
secure against large-scale invasion from the other was no longer effective. 
In this belief, Hideyoshi, the “Japanese Napoleon,” planned to conquer, first, 
Korea, then China. In the spring of 1592 he was ready. At Nagoya (Karatsu 
today), Kyushu, he had assembled an army of 300,000, the largest ever 
brought together in Japan (of which a little under 200,000 actually made the 
crossing), a navy of about 700 war vessels, and 9,200 seamen. At the end of 
May, 1592, the army landed at Fusan (Pusan) on the southeast coast of 
Korea. So began the Bunraku campaign.” 

The Koreans, although aware of Hideyoshi’s preparations, were taken 
by surprise. By July the Japanese armies had overrun practically the whole 
peninsula. The two armies of Konishi. and Kató captured Seoul (Keijo) on 
June 11, after which the two armies separated, Konishi striking northwest to 
capture P’yéngyang (Heijo), June 16, while Kató made a still deeper pene- 
tration, occupying Haeryóng (Kainei) in the extreme northeast. It was- 


42 Japanese sources on Hideyoshi’s Korean campaigns are fairly plentiful. Japanese literature 
consulted by the present writer includes Takayanagi, III, 298-99; nod, Dai Nippon Zenshi, 
“Il, 854-64, 881-83; Tóyó Rekishi Datjiten, II, 170-71 (ón the “Tortoise” ship); Dai Nipponshi 
Koza, VI, 251-52, 258-62; Ogasawara, Nippon Kaijókenryokushi, pp. 115-37; Hanami Sakumi, 
ed., Sógó Nipponshi Taikei [A Comprehensive Synthetic History of Japan] (Tokyo, 1926), VIII, 
.672-8c. In English some of the detailg, not always correct, may be foundein Murdoch, II, - 
334-58, passim. Especially valuable is Arthur L. Sadler, “The Naval Campaign in the Korean 
War of Hideyoshi (1592-1598),” Asiatic Soc. of Japan, Transactions, 2d series, XIV (June, 
1937), 179-208, which is based on Vol. VII (pp. 243-678) of Tokutomi Ichiro’s monumental 
Kinset Nippon Kokuminshi [Modern History of the Japanese People]. Of interest is Horace W. 
Underwood, “The ‘Turtle’ and the Japs,” Yachting, Feb., »944, pp. 39-41, 94, which is based 
on indeterminate materials, possibly Korean; and Lt. Roy C. “Smith HI, U.S.N.R., “Yi-Sun Sin 
Defeated Japan at Sea,” United States Naval Institute, Proceedings, LXX (June, 1944), 691-96. 
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planned to move the fleet around the coast so as to supply and ‘reinforce 
Konishi’s army. Everything was going so well that Hideyoshi announced 
on June 8 that he would leave Nagoya and assume personal command of his 
armies as soon as possible. A few days later, after the fall of Seoul, he 
reckoned that he would be in the Chinese capital (Peking) in October. A 
month later, in the second week of July, Hideyoshi's attitude suddenly 
changed. He now talked about the rough sea and the high winds in the early 
autumn and said that he would leave the following May, when conditions 
were better. Meanwhile, Konishi was stalled at P'yóngyang. The explanation 
for the behavior of Hideyoshi and Konishi lies in the naval situation. While 
the armies had plunged ahead “like a hurricane,” the fleet had lost command 
of the sea. 

In planning the campaign Hideyoshi had not altogether slighted the 
importance of a fleet. He had, for instance, tried to persuade Spanish priests 
to buy five or six large ships for him in their country, in return for which 
he would permit them to spread their religion when he had extended’ his 
empire to China. On another occasion he had tried to buy two heavily armed 
war galleons from Portuguese traders to aid him in his projected invasion 
of Korea. Hideyoshi’s fundamental miscalculation lay in believing that he 
would have a superior fleet as soon as he had many war vessels and had put 
soldiers on them. And so, although he first professed the idea of conquering 
China to his generals in 1586, he did not use the next six years to train, sea- 
men. On the contrary, he crippled his navy potential in 1587 when he strictly 
forbade any overseas invasions directed against neighboring peoples. That 
is to say, he curbed the pirates, an act which led to the rapid decay of the 
only organized sea force in Japan. 

Hideyoshi’s other fundamental miscalculation lay in subordinating the 
fleet to the army. The only functions which he assigned to the fleet were to 
transport the land forces to the continent and then to cruise along the coast 
to protect the army’s communications with its home bases. Co-operation 
with the army had been the traditional role of the navy. The wisdom of this 
strategy had been proved in the past, for land battles had, except for the 
defeat at the Hakuson-ké, always decided Japan's foreign and civil wars, It 
therefore seems never to have occurred to Hideyoshi that he should secure 
command of the sea before pouring troop* into Korea. ° 

Last-minute preparations in 1591~1592 resulted in an overnight fleet, totally 
unprepared when it was sent to the continent. Hideyoshi raised his warships 
in the contemporary English fashion by levies on the coastal districts. For 
every 100,000 koku of revenue (about 500,000 bushels), every feudal lord 
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whose domain bordered on the sea furnished two large junks. The feudal 
lords under Hideyoshi's direct control had to supply three large and three 
medium-sized ships per 100,000 kokw. A large number of Hideyoshi’s ships, 
probably a majority, were small, fragile, not very seaworthy wooden vessels, 
fifty to sixty feet long with a twenty to thirty-foot beam. A single square sail 
was spread to favoring winds but was useless unless the wind was well 
abaft the beam. When the wind failed, or if the ship met a contrary one, it 
had to be propelled by ten to twenty oars, for it could not tack. There were a 
number of large ships over one hundred feet long and about thirty-six feet * 
broad. One ship is described as “180 feet long by 42 feet wide, with a hundred 
oars and towers in the bow and stern,” others as having two and three decks 
and castles towering high above the water. The largest had a complement 
of abcut three hundred men. As is apparent, there was no uniformity in the 
speed, size, and construction of the ships. 

Hideyoshi’s fleet was not manned by professional sailors. To be sure, every 
fishing village was compelled to provide ten sailors for every hundred houses 
which it contained. Yet, savage fighters on land, these men knew little about 
sea fighting and there was no time to train them. The inadequacies of the 
fleet commanders were still more striking. Of the nine squadron com- 
manders, Kurushima Yasuchika, Wakizaka Yasuharu, Kató Yoshiaki, Kuki 
Yoshitaka, and Tödö Takatora had some sea experience. Kuki, Wakizaka, 
and Kató had commanded Hideyoshi's ships in the Kyushu campaign of 
1587 and the Odawara campaign of 1590. Kurushima had been a famous 
pirate. But of the lot perhaps only Kuki had any real naval knowledge. The 
fleet commanders lacked technical knowledge and skill. For instance, al- 
though the hydrography and geography of the southern Korean coast are 
extremely confused, the Japanse commanders did not study the depth of 
the sea, the current, the direction of wind, or topographical conditions. They 
simply did not take these factors into consideration. How different it had 
been at Dan-no-ura, where Yoshitsune had taken great pains in investigating 
tide conditions. 

Matters were worsened by Hideyoshi’s failure to appoint a naval com- 
mander-in-chief. Since all the commanders were equal in power, it proved 
impossible for them to take unified action. Mutually jealous, they struggled 
for personal glory to the point where each claimed credit for aevictory, kept 
his colleagues in the dark about his own plans, executed his own tactics and 
strategy, and even kept to himself, as much as possible, the enemy’s posi- 
tion, if he happened to discover it. As an example of what was the normal 
situation, during one battle in the first campaign ‘both Kuki and Wakizaka 
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threw their grappling ropes on the same enemy ship. WakiZaka had one of 
his men cut Kuki’s rope. Kuki, irritated, wanted to fight his colleague, and 
while a heated squabble raged, the enemy ship got out of reach. 

In individual bravery the commanders were superb. To cite one instance, 
in the battle of Tangdo Island, in the second campaign, Katé captured an 
enemy ship single-handed. But this fleet of prima donnas was totally unable 
to act as a unit. Hideyoshi knew his fleet. His (ineffectual) orders to the 
nine commanders read as follows: 


1. In councils of war at sea, the majority decision should be followed. 
2. You should help each other promptly in time of danger. 
3. If you should see anything remarkable in the action of the enemy, you should 


inform each other. . 
4. You should correctly state the relative importance of your achievements, 


without showing any partiality or committing any irregularities. 
5. You should not try to steal the exploits of others and make them your own.*® 


A word about tactics. Most of the soldier-seamen were armed with vicious 
two-edged swords and some with muskets, a weapon introduced into Jápan 
by the Portuguese. Each ship had its complement of archers. The Japanese 

- idea of naval warfare was to lay their ships alongside the enemy, board, and | 
fight it out at close quarters. The Japanese ships, it appears, were not equipped 
with artillery of any kind, though it is possible that some of them carried a 
single cannon.** In a word, as Japanese historians agree, Hideyoshi’s naval 
force was merely an instrument for carrying soldiers; it had neither special 
naval training nor equipment. 

If in Japan the fleet was strictly subordinated to the army, it was the other 
way around in Korea, where the army had been neglected. For several 
decades before 1592, Korea had considered the fleet the most important 
element in national defense. Ironically, the Koreans (as well as the Chinese) 
owed their naval progress to the stimulating effect of their long fight against 
the wako. Their seamen were professionals; naturally, then, Korean seaman- 
ship was superior to the Japanese. The Korean superiority in ships was 
equally pronounced. Their ships were, by and large, bigger, faster, and better 
constructed. “Most of them were two-masted war junks, rigged with balanced 
lug sails similar to those used on Chinese and Korean junks today. The fore- 
and-aft rig, with the deep hung rudder serving as a sort of centerboard, was 


e. eo . 

a 
43 There were two other clauses. The above is my translation of the orders as they appear in 
Ogasawara, pp. 434-35, as modified by the translation given in Sadler, in Asiatic Soc. of Japan, 
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vastly superior to the Japanese for maneuvers under sail, and made it possible 
for the Korean ships to sail close to the wind.”** But the principal advantage 
of the Korean ships lay in their armament. They were armed with many 
long-range guns, fire-arrows (pede by fire-projectors), and' crude but 
effective incendiary bombs. ‘ 

The Koreans had other trumps. They possessed a remarkable naval 
genius, Yi Sun-sin, the “Nelson ‘of the Orient,” a brilliant tactician, strategist, 
and naval engineer. Yi’s battle tactics were far in advance of anything seen 
before in the Far East. They included the use of the smoke screen (a sul- 
phurous smoke which rolled “like a fog” out of the jaws of the tortoise head 
at the bow of the “tortoise ship”), and the line-ahead formation, which de- 
veloped from a “stork’s wing” formation (line abreast with the two wings 
slightly in advance of the center). As the Korean fleet drew near the enemy, 
the left wing luffed before the wind, a tactic which permitted the right wing ` 
to pull ahead until what had been a broad arrow in reverse became a line- 
ahead formation. Similar tactics had been used by Drake against the Spanish 
Armada in 1588. Yi also made use of his knowledge of Korean topography. 
Personally, he was noted for his iron nerves and his tact. Through his tactful 
handling of the Chinese admiral, Ch’en Lin, who was sent to co-operate with 
him in the second campaign, giving him credit for joint victories, and con- 
sulting him at all times, he was able to command both navies with a mini- 
mum of friction, Thus, Yi was an effective commander-in-chief, something 
which the Japanese did not have. 

Moreover, Yi had designed and built an unknown number of ships of a 
revolutionary type, a sort of sixteenth century dreadnought possessing tre- 
mendous offensive and defensive power. Because of its’ resemblance to a 
tortoise or turtle (curving back, tortoise head at the bow, tortoise tail at the 
stern), this type was called the “Tortoise” by the Japanese. It was about 65 
feet (shaku) long, 12 feet at the bow, 10'4 feet at the stern, and 144 feet 
amidships.** The deck of the “Tortoise” was protected against fire, arrows, 
and bullets by a sloping covering of thick, solid timber planks. This roof of 
timbers protected the ship’s complement—fighting men and rowers. There 
was no personnel on deck, navigation being managed from the ship’s interior. 
The ship was propelled by twenty oars (ten on each beam) and was fitted 


“with an auxiliary sail which was fowered in combat. In’ place of bulwarks 


the ship had long, upright spikes (Airigatana), concealed by piles of reeds, 


45 Underwood, in Yachting, Feb., 1944, p. 40." 
48 Tóyo Rekishi Daijiten, Y, 171; but Underwood, in Yachting, Feb., 1944, p. 40, gives the 
v size of the “Tortoise” at double ‘these figures: 120 feet in length with a beam of less than 30 feet. 
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which made boarding difficult and hazardous. When the Korean troops were 
about to emerge and bcard a Japanese ship, the spikes were removed. | 
These defensive powers were designed to keep the Japanese at a respectable . 
distance, for, as indicated, Japanese tactics were to close swiftly and board. 
The “Tortoise's” offensive powers were six guns which projected from ports 
on each broadside and other guns ahead and astern. Between the ports were 
narrow slits through which fire-arrows could be poured on the enemy. 

There is a difference of opinion as to whether the “Tortoise” had iron 
armor as additional protection over the timbers. Western opinion, following . 
Murdoch, Ballard, and Brinkley, has accepted without question the ironclad 
theory. Japanese writers are divided on this point. Some of those read by 
this writer refer to copper or iron sheets over the timber.*” The scholarly 
Toyó Rekishi Daijiten does not mention any metal covering.** Sadler, using 
Tokutomi, flatly asserts that there is no firsthand evidence that the “Tortoise” 
had iron armor. At the same time Sadler denies the common Western theory 
that the “Tortoise” had a ram.*® Altogether, if we except the possible iron 
deck, although the type was far superior to anything the Japanese had, there 
was nothing especially novel about the “Tortoise,” beyond the spiked deck. 
The contemporary warships of Europe had the same kind of armament. 
In summary, we can say that Yi broke with the Oriental tradition of using 
warships as mere platforms on which soldiers might fight. He regarded war- 
ships in terms of fire power. 

It was imperative that the Japanese fleet seize command of the sea in the 
Korea Strait previous to the transport of the army. In spite of this, Kuki, 
Wakizaka, and T6d6 arrived at headquarters in Nagoya on May 21, after 
most of the expeditionary force had left Nagoya and arrived in Iki and” 
Tsushima. The fleet appeared in Fusan Harbor on June 7, actually fifteen 
days after the first units had landed in Fusan. It was fortunate for Japan 
that the Korean government was slow in drawing up plans for coping with 
the invasion, and that its naval opponent was the admiral of Kyóngsang 
(Keish6) Province, Won Kyun, who was responsible for defending the 
southeast coast of Korea. Instead of remaining passive, had he adopted an 
offensive strategy and attacked the Japanese communications with the penin- 
sula, a crisis might well have resulted at the outset. But Won Kyun was a 
third-rate’ eommander, fond of liquor apd defensive strategy, and averse, to 
consulting his subordinates. 


47 Dai Nipponshi Kóza, VI, 252; Hanami, VIII, 679; Ogasawara, p. 137. 

48 Vol, H, 171. 

49 Sadler, in Asiatic Soc. ¿of Japan, Transactions, 2d series, XIV, 180; and see Murdoch, II, 
336n, which quotes a Japanese authority in support of the Sadler-Tokutomi theory on the 
iron deck, 
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The Japanese fleet soon met Wón Kyun's fleet at Kadók Island (Katoku- 
jima) to the west of Fusan. The sacred Korean commander fled and appealed _ 
to the admiral of the neighboring province of Chólla (Zenra) for help. This 
was the redoubtable Yi Sun-sin. Meanwhile, the Japanese established bases 
of operation at Fusan and vicinity. Part of the fleet patrolled the sea between 
Fusan and Nagoya. Other units prepared for their voyage to the rendezvous 
on the northwest coast with Konishi’s army. Shortly after, on June 16, the - 
first division set out and immediately ran into Yi at Okp'o (Gyokuhó) on 
the east coast of Kóje (Kyosaitó) Island, southwest of Fusan. Yi and a fleet 
of about eighty-five ships attacked a Japanese fleet of possibly the same size 
and sank most of it in a two-hour battle. Yi noted in his diary that the 
Japanese warriors, in iron armor, hideous masks, and fantastic helmets, 
“were like beasts or devils and enough to frighten anyone.”* Japanese arrows 
and musket-balls made little impression on the one or more “Tortoises,” 
whose broadsides, supplemented by a shower of fire-arrows, were too much 
for the Japanese. The Koreans also used bombs, catapulted or tossed, with 
great effect whenever Japanese ships came close enough. The survivors beat 
a hasty retreat to Fusan and spread alarmist stories about the “Tortoise.” 

When the Japanese fleet again tried to go north, Yi met it on July 8 at 
Sach'ón (Shisen) on the coast northwest of Koje Island. Yi, pretending to 
retreat—a favorite stratagem—lured the Japanese out of their strong position, 
then suddenly ordered his ships around and defeated his strung-out pursuers. 
A few days later, he defeated a small enemy squadron west of Hansan Island, 
which is just west of Kóje, and followed it up by enticing another squadron 
from the harbor of Tangp’o (north of Kóje) out into the open sea and prac- 
tically annihilating it. Another successful engagement followed at Yulp’o, 
north of Okp’o, with a small Japanese squadron. These battles were small 
actions, “but they destroyed a number of Japanese ships and hampered the 
movements of their transports, for they did not feel safe very far away from 
their strongly fortified base at Fusan.” 

On August 14 there took place a decisive battle in the Hansan Strait 
north of Hansan Island. A Japanese fleet of seventy ships commanded by 
Kuki, Kato, and Wakizaka, en route to P’yéngyang, was at anchor in the 
harbor of Kyón Nae Riang, halfway up the strait. The harbor not being 
spacious enough for maneuver, Yi succeeded in drawing *Wakizaka’s 
squadron out to sea and destroyed most of it by heavy fire. The ships which 
had remained behind fled to An-kol Harbor on the coast west of Fusan, 
where they were badly cut up by Yi. As a result of these battles, the Japanese 
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fleet was bottled up in Fusan Bay and refused to be lured out. Yi now had 
undisputed command of the sea and controlled Japan’s lines of communica- 
tion and supply. With communications between the Japanese sea and land 
forces cut, the reinforcement and supply situation for the Japanese armies 
became acute, These armies needed about 7,500 bushels of provisions a day. 
Pillaging and requisitioning were not enough. The difficulties of Konishi’s 
army were multiplied by an epidemic. The invading armies were unable to 
advance further and had their hands full maintaining themselves. 

Nor was the situation improved for the Japanese when, early in October, 
Yi unsuccessfully attempted to deal the Japanese fleet a death blow by de- 
stroying its main base at Fusan. If successful, Yi would have completely 
isolated the Japanese forces in Korea from the main home base at Nagoya. 
This time Yi bit off too much, When he advanced into Fusan Harbor, his 
200-odd ships had to face 470 Japanese ships, “anchored in long lines along 
the shore. Almost 500 ships lay lashed gunwale to gunwale in five lines of 
about 100 each; the largest vessels formed the outer line with the smAllest 
next the shore. The formation amounted to a great floating pier crowded 
with fighting men. Some 400 small cannon had been concentrated on the 
seaward side of the outermost line.” These ships, drawn up close under strong 
forts and entrenchments, swept Yi’s ships with a hail of arrows, stones, and 
bullets. The battle grew hot. “Back and forth the Korean ships plied, pouring 
in broadside after broadside. Lashed together, the flames spread rapidly from 
one to another of the Japanese fleet . . . [and] too late, they attempted to cut 
loose and push off the fiercely burning hulks of the front line. The wind 
drifted them inexorably back again.”** In short, the Japanese “protective 
squadrons” were defeated and dispersed. 

Although he had inflicted heavy damage on the Japanese fleet, Yi was 
forced to retire to lick his own wounds. Nevertheless, he maintained com- 
mand of the sea and Japan’s military plans in Korea remained seriously 
handicapped. Konishi at P’yéngyang waited in vain for his supply ships. 
On land the Japanese now had to face Chinese as well as Korean armies. 
Early in 1593 the Japanese armies in the north were forced to fall back on 
Seoul. Finally, they were compelled to retire to Fusan. In October, 1593, 
Japan evacuated Korea, except for 10,000 troops who were left in Fusan. 
Indeed, by the spring of 1593 both sides had had enough. A truce in June 
was followed by prolonged peace negoziations for over three years, which 
resulted only in a deadlock. 

In February and March, 1597, Hideyoshi launched his second invasion 
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of Korea, the Reicha campaign, this time with an army of 140,000. The 
fleet was a somewhat more efficient force than in the first campaign, as re- 
gards both seamanship and quality of ships, A more important advantage 
was the demoralization of the Korean fleet. Court intrigues, to which Konishi 
made his contribution, had deprived Yi of his command. An unreconstructed 
Wón Kyun assumed command of the fleet. As in the first campaign, the 
Japanese got off to a good start on land and sea. In a battle on the night of 
August 22, 1597, Todo, Wakizaka, and Kató severely mauled the Korean 
fleet at Tangdo (Karatd) Island, north of Kóje, setting 160 or more ships 
on fire. The Japanese again defeated Wón Kyun on August 27 in a battle 
near Zekkeitó Island. Wón Kyun was killed in action. Meanwhile, with com- 
mand of the sea on Korea's southern coast theirs, the Japanese army made 
swift progress on land. The southern half of the peninsula, up to about the 
thirty-seventh parallel, was overrun and the Chinese and Korean armies 
were crushed. 

*Greatly alarmed, the Korean government recalled Yi as commander-in- 
chief. Yi hurriedly scraped together a few war vessels and defeated a much 
larger‘enemy force by a stratagem in the vicinity of Chindo (Chintd) Island. 
He spread iron chains in the very narrow Meiyóto Strait between the east 
coast of Chindo and the coast of Chélla Province—a tactic which might be 
compared with the harassment of an enemy by mines today. When the 
Japanese commander Suga and a fleet of two hundred ships attempted to 
pass through the strait, Yi “pulled in and spread” the chains. Thirteen ships 
of the advance Japanese squadron keeled over. The ships behind them, 
thrown into confusion, crashed into each other and sank. Yi’s gunfire com- 
pletely smashed the rest of the advance squadron. When the other squadrons 
heard that Yi was on the scene, they became demoralized and took to “hiding 
in the shadows of islands and bays.” By the spring of 1598, the Korean fleet, 
reinforced by a Chinese fleet, once more had command of the sea. Again 
the invading armies faced a supply crisis, aggravated by the fact that Korea 
had been so thoroughly devastated in the first campaign. The advance army 
stopped at Chiksan (Shokusan) in central Korea and waited in vain for the 
establishment of contact with the fleet before advancing. 

In September, 1598, Hideyoshi died, and in accordance with his will, it 
was decided to liquidate the cargpaign. An armistice was concluded. Despite 
this, the Korean-Chinese fleet fell on the Japanese transports ‘during the 
evacuation. Substantial losses (about two hundred ships) were inflicted on 
the Japanese off their naval base at Su-chong (December 16). However, the 
Koreans and Chinese themselves suffered heavy damage, especially in the 
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death of Yi, who was killed in action. The Japanese completed their evacua- 
tion without further interference. 

The Seven Years’ War, which had begun as the first stage of a grandiose 
project for conquering most of Asia, and of making Peking the capital of 
the Japanese Empire, had ended without territorial, financial, or political 
gains. In Japan it is picturesquely called the Ryo-t6 Da-bi or “The Dragon- 
head and Snake-tail” campaign. That is, the Japanese had started “like a 
house on fire.” Nevertheless, the war had an important influence on later 
generations. The brilliant military exploits of these years convinced the ` 
younger generation after the Meiji Restoration that victory in a war with 
China or Korea was a certainty.” As a contemporary Japanese historian has 
written: 


Though a failure, the war enhanced national prestige and, with the Empress 
Jingd’s Korean conquest, is a “flower” which should adorn our history. As a pre- 
cursor of the foreign campaigns of Meiji, we believe that the achievement, which 
strengthened the will of our people and stimulated and inspired later generatians, 
is not to be underrated.** 


Modern Japanese historians all attribute Hideyoshi’s failure to the in- 
effectiveness of his fleet. The moral is perfectly clear to them. But it is 
doubtful if the Japanese of that day had learned the lesson of sea power. 
Although they did blame the failure of the campaigns on naval weakness, 
they did not understand the concept of the command of the sea. Hideyoshi 
apparently thought that better ships and army-navy co-operation, with the 
object of improving the army’s chances, would have prevented the debacle. 
It seems never to have occurred to him that command of the sea was the 
prerequisite for success on land in an oversea campaign, and that command 
of the sea could be assured only by defeating or bottling up the enemy’s naval 
forces. Or, if it did occur to him, the risk of naval losses inherent in an 
offensive strategy was deemed too great.** One thing is perfectly clear. Had 
Japan possessed command of the sea in the waters surrounding the Korean 
peninsula, she would not only have been able to subjugate all of Korea but 
would have invaded Ming China. But for the brilliance of Yi Sun-sin, three 
centuries ago the Japanese would have been well on the way toward carving 
out a huge empie 


52 Kuno, 1, pags 53 Omori, Dai Nippon Zenshi, Il, 883. 

54 See, e.g., Dai Nipponshi Kóza, VI, 258; Omori, Dai Nippon Zenshi, Il, 863; T akayanagi, 
III, 298-99; Ogasawara, pp. 126, 131. Ogasawara finds in Korea's experiences in these campaigns 
confirmation of the lesson of the Mongol campaigns, namely, that Japan must not fight on its 
own soil. Iid., p. 137. 

55 See Alexander Kiralfy, “Jafanese Naval Strategy,” in Edward Mead Earle, ed., Makers of 
Modern Strategy (Princeton, 1943), pp. 465-67. 
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We have 4 firsthand account of life in the Japanese fleet during the 
Korean campaigns. A Korean captive on board the Japanese flagship de- 
scribed how the Japanese commander 


used to sit on the quarter deck attired in yellow brocade with a gilt head-dress and 
everything about him was luxuriously appointed. Every evening the captains of 
the other ships used to come aboard to salute him and receive his orders, sitting 
the while in a humble attitude with their heads to the mats. Anyone who dis- 
obeyed him was immediately decapitated. Often they had a banquet with wine, 
and talked and laughed merrily. . . . When the arrows and shots rained on the 
high castle of the ship he sat quite unmoved. Then an arrow struck him in the 
chest and he fell.5° 


Vil 


Japanese sea power went into a tailspin after 1636. In 1633, the shogun, 
Tokugawa Iyemitsu, with the aim of stamping out Christianity in Japan, 
prohibited Japanese ships from sailing to foreign countries unless especially 
licensed by the shogunate. In 1636, Iyemitsu strictly forbade the sailing of 
Japanese ships to foreign countries and the construction of all vessels of ocean- 
going capacity. It was illegal to build ships larger than five hundred koku 
(about fifty tons) displacement. All ships larger than five hundred koku were 
destroyed. Western ships were not allowed to come to Japan, except for 
Dutch merchantmen, who were permitted to trade at Nagasaki under severe 
limitations. These decrees ushered in the period of isolation and the period 
of naval impotence. Although Iyemitsu realized the necessity of protecting 
Japanese trade and colonists (Japanese colonies had mushroomed in many 
South Sea islands) by a sea force, he feared that such a force might fall into 
the hands of a disloyal subject who would start a civil war. 

Occasionally a farsighted Japanese leader tried to awaken the people to 
the urgent necessity of building coast defenses and a strong navy for defense, 
but the feudal government of the Tokugawa shoguns paid no attention and 
continued to enforce the ban on ocean-going ships. The navy, under these 
condizions, ceased to exist for over two centuries. The nation’s seafaring 
spirit practically disappeared. “The mention of the dangers of the sea almost 
frightened them,” says one Japanese historian. The funa-bugyó or ship ad- 
ministrator of the shogunate had only to supervise the small boats of the 

, feudal lords, which were used for local trips, and the pleasure boats of the 
e shogun. Of warships charged with the duty of nationaledefénse, there was 
not even one.*” 

56 Cited in Sadler, in Asiatic Soc, of Jovan Transactions, 2d series, XIV, 19 


57 Heibonsha (publishing house), ed., Dai Hyakka Jien [An Encyclopedia]: IV (Tokyo, 
1932), 381. 
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The Japanese hibernation could not last forever. The English, after con- 
quering India in the eighteenth century, turned their eyes to the Far East. 
The Russians occupied Siberia and appeared on the shores of the Sea of 
Okhotsk. The steam engine revolutionized maritime transport in the West. 
The trip to the Far East, which had taken two years in Hideyoshi's day, was 
shortened to a few months. Under these new conditions, British and French 
ships from the south and Russian ships from the north began to visit Japanese 
waters frequently in the first half of the nineteenth century. In 1853 the 
isolation of Japan collapsed entirely with the sudden appearance of the 
American Commodore Perry in Yedo (Tokyo) Bay, to arrange a commercial 
treaty, with a squadron of four “black ships.” These were the first steamers 
the Japanese had ever seen. Perry's visit created an extraordinary sensation 
in Japan. Even before Perry the visits of foreign warships had stimulated 
interest in marine transportation, and now, two months after Perry's arrival 
(September, 1853), the shogun issued a decree withdrawing the prohibition 
against building large ships (it had not been enforced for many years). » 

The state of Japanese maritime art at the time of Perry's unwelcome visit 
is vividly illustrated by the model in the Japanese “Annapolis” at Etajima 
of the type of Japanese ship in use in the pre-Perry period. This vessel was 
a slightly modified Chinese junk, with high stern and low, pointed bow; red 
lacquered freeboard pierced with square ports and ornamented with round bosses 
of gold; two banks of sculling-oars below the ports; a single mast, crossed by a 
single yard from which hung one big triangular sail made of vertical strips of 
canvas laced together; and four huge paper lanterns, hanging in square frames 


at the top of posts, above what would now be called the forecastle and on either 
side of the high, square stern.58 


Such gigantic strides were made that the country which in 1853 had no 
navy at all in the modern sense, but only single-sail ships equipped with 
oars and paper lanterns, had, a half century later, powerful warships with 
steam power, armored sides, turrets, electric lights, torpedo tubes, and high- 
powered quick-firing guns: the strongest navy in the Orient and, next to 
Great Britain, Germany, France, and the United States, the fifth strongest 
in the world. 


VII 


The foundatigns of the modern Japagese navy were laid in the pres 
Tokugawa centuries of Japan's history. Certain naval traditions were fixed 
which were to influence the subsequent development of the imperial navy. 
The tradition of individual «valor was one. Also, despite the centuries of con- 

58G, Kennan, “A Japanese Naval School,” Outlook, LXXVII (Aug. 27, 1904), 978. 
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s 
centration on internal affairs, the tradition of the use of the fleet as an instru- 
ment of aggressive imperialism had already been deeply rooted. In particular, 
it was sensed that Japan’s security required control of the Korea Strait, which 
meant controlling the peninsula itself. The modern navy profited from 
Hideyoshi's mistakes. lt was realized in Meiji that careful naval preparations 
must be made in peacetime, regardless of who the potential enemy might be. 
Jingó's words were often recalled in this connection: “Despise not the enemy, 
though his numbers may be few; shrink not from him, though his numbers 
may be many.” 

This leads one to a brief consideration of the divergence of views between 
two qualified historians." Simplified, Mr. Kiralfy's thesis, based on a com- 
petent survey of Japanese naval history, is that Japan's navy has always been 
subordinated to the support of land operations, for which reason, basically, it 
has been defensively minded. Dr. Possony, on the other hand, virtually 
ignores Japan's pre-Meiji naval history and finds in her modern history 
ample proof that her navy “must be deemed as an essentially offensive force.” 
It seems to the present writer that both Kiralfy and Possony are partly right. 
Strategically, the pre-Meiji fleet was regarded mainly as a means of transport- 
ing and protecting expeditionary forces. Tactically, it was at times used 
cautiously, particularly in Hideyoshi’s Korean campaigns; but, when properly 
led, as at Dan-no-ura, it was permeated with the offensive spirit. A favorite 
quotation in modern times is the words in Takezaki Suenaga’s Mongol 
Scroll: “It is the duty of a soldier to advance.” These were the words which 
Admiral Tógó had inscribed on Takezaki’s tomb in the twentieth century. 
Ogasawara, in an interesting article on the “War Tactics of the Medieval 
Fleet,” shows how much the modern imperial navy owes to the medieval 
sea force. According to Ogasawara, the basic principles remained unchanged 
in Japan's modern navy and were successfully applied by Admiral Togo in 
the battle of Tsushima Strait, May 27-28, 1905. As they appeared in certain 
medieval naval writings, these principles were: 


1. Win first and fight afterwards [which from the text appears to mean: 
thorough preparations and prosecution of the war lead to certain victory]. 

2. Do [it] to the enemy before he does [it] to yor [that is, be a victor, not a 
victim]. 

3. Make the enemy move for you. 

4. Fight like a high-strung bot [that is, fight violently fnd instantaneously 
like tke discharge of an arrow from a high-strung bow]. 

5. Fight aggressively, not passively. 


59 Kiralfy, in Earle, ed., Makers of Modern Strategy, antythe critique by Stefan T. Possony, 
“Japanese Naval Strategy,” U. $. Naval Inst., Proceedings, (May, 1944), 515-24. 
80 “Chúkó Suigun no Sempõ,” Shigaku "Zasshi [Historical Review], XVII (1906), 83-106, 
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While, therefore, it is true to say that “ancient and feudal Japan never 
possessed a fleet in the proper sense of the word”—a standing navy with a 
definite organizåtion, trained personnel, etc.—it is not true to say that “there 
is no connection between the fishing vessels and coastal craft of feudal Japan 
and the modern Japanese Navy.”* The old kaizoku and suigun made definite 
contributions to the spirit and thinking of the modern navy. It is for this rea- 
son that Japanese naval historians have paid considerable attention to the pre- 
Meiji fleet. 


61 Possony, in U. S, Naval Inst., Proceedings, LXX, 516-17. 


Violations of Secrecy In Re Senate Executive 
Sessions, 1789-1929 
R. Eart McCrenpon* 
FOR well over a century after the present government of the United States 


was set up, the upper branch of Congress normally conducted its nonlegisla- 
tive business, principally those matters relating to treaties and nominations, in 


closed executive sessions. During the latter part of this period, however, it | 
departed from this general practice in certain rare cases. There were, to cite: 


examples, open deliberations on the fisheries treaty with Great Britain, Feb- 
ruary 15, 1888; the arbitration treaties with Great Britain and France, August 
3, Igi1; the Treaty of Versailles at the close of the first World War; the 
World Court protocol; and the Kellogg Pact. Then in 1929 the Senate vir- 
tually abolished all secret sessions. This technical development in the rules 
was fully in keeping ‘with the spirit of the times. But to a large extent it 
merely legalized a condition of long standing, for in reality the Senate rules 
on secrecy had never been wholly respected or effectively enforced. Therein 
lies a rather involved story which, heretofore neglected, warrants a careful 
study.* It may be understood best, however, following a brief historical survey 
of those regulations. 

From the outset it was expected, of course, that the Senate would attempt 
to maintain secrecy regarding executive business; and so it did. In addition, 
for the first five years of its existence that body sat behind closed doors in 
legislative sessions as well.? The first regular rule on secrecy, however, was 
not adopted until December, 1800. Prompted by a request of President Adams 
that the Senate keep in strict confidence copies of instructions to the envoys 
who had negotiated the French convention of that year, it read as follows: 

Resolved that all confidential communications made by the President of the 
United States to the Senate shall be, by the members thereof, kept inviolably secret; 


*The author is professor of social sciences at Sam Houston State Teachers College in Hunts- 
ville, Texas. 

1 Professor George H. Haynes in his admirable work, The Senate of the United States: Its 
History and Practice (Boston, 1938), devotes appropriately enough only. five pages (II, 665--70) 
, to this phase of the Senate's activities. go less attention is paid to it in other studies, such as 
* Samuel B. Crandall, Treaties: Their Making and Enforcement (New Yofk, 1916); Denna Frank 
Fleming, The Treaty Veto of the American Senate (New York, 1930); ‘and William S. Holt, 
Treaties Defeated by the Senate (Baltimore, 1933). 

2 Early in 1794, the Senate adopted a resolution stating that the Senate chamber should be 
provided with galleries which, after that session of ig jos be opened during regular 
legislative sessions. See Senate Journal, 3 Congress, 1 sessidh, February 20, 1794, p. 33. Cf. 
Crandall, p. 84. 
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and that all treaties which may hereafter be laid before the Senate shall also be 
kept secret, until the Senate shall by its resolution, take off the injunction of 
secrecy.” 


In January, 1820, the Senate agreed that when “acting on confidential or 
executive business” the chamber should be cleared of all persons except the 
senators themselves, the secretary, the sergeant-at-arms, and other necessary 
officers.* A new rule adopted in May, 1844, provided that a member of the 
Senate convicted of disclosing for publication any written or printed matter 
designated by the Senate as confidential would be liable to expulsion. Any 
officer guilty of such an offense would be subject to dismissal.” In 1868 an 
amendment to the rules specifically enjoined secrecy upon remarks, votes, end 
proceedings dealing with treaties, as well as upon the actual texts and relevant 
communications from the President. At the same time the Senate voted to 
require that all of its officers be sworn to secrecy when acting on confidential 
or executive business.’ A few years later even the lamp-lighter functioning 
in “the loft over the Senate Chamber during executive sessions” was requited 
to take a similar oath.’ 

No further general restrictive measures were adopted. On the contrery, 
the opposite trend set in. There had developed slowly through the years, both 
in and out of the upper branch of Congress, a rather strong sentiment in 
favor of reducing secrecy in all senate activities to a minimum.* Theoretically, 
this movement gainéd a large measure of success on March.6, 1888, by the 
adoption of amendments which permitted, but did not prescribe, open ses- 
sions for all executive business. In such cases, of course, the injunction of 
secrecy would be removed from relevant treaties and confidential communica- 
tions from the President.’ Actually, the use of this alternate method of pro- 

3 Journal of the Executive Proceedings of the Senate of the United States of America (Wash- 
ington, 1828-1911), I, 361. This work will be cited hereafter as Senate Executive Journal. 

4 Senate Journal, 16 Cong., 1 sess., Jan. 3, 1820, p. 67. 

5 Senate Executive Journal, V1, 273. 

6 Senate Journal, 40 Cong., 2 sess., Mar. 25, 1868, p. 345. 

7 Senate Executive Journal, XXII, 496. 

8 Henry H. Gilfry, comp., Precedents: Decisions on Points of Order with Phraseology in the 
United States Senate from the First Congress to the End of the Sixtieth Congress, 1789~1909 
(Washington, 1909) (issued also as Senate Document no. 129, 61 Cong., 1 sess.) cites with 
appurtenant references numerous attempts made by the Senate to curtail secrecy in that body. 
See especially pp. 170-86, 358. In this connection also, the reader’s attention is called to Dorman 
B, Eaton, Secret Sessions of the Senate: Their Origin, Their Motive, Their Object, and Their Effect 
(New York, 1886). The author was the well-known givil service reformer, the book a positive 
diatribe against secrecy in the Senate. Eaton chiefly relates the practice to the spoils sys:cm, 
charging that senators maintained it largely in order to build up patronage. He believes that 
“vicious human nature just as naturally prompts a Senator to secrecy for rejecting a good nomina- 
tion and confirming a bad one, as it prompts a bad boy to choose the night for stealing water- 
melons or robbing a hen roost” (g4). 


9 Senate Journal, 50 Cong., 1 sess., Mar. 6, 1888, p. 428. Technically, there were several 
amendments involved. One of them specified that at any stage in the proceedings on a treaty the 
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cedure was infrequent. In other words, following the amendments of 1888, 
the old order continued to prevail and the Senate still initiated all executive 
business in closed session though it might on rare occasions open the doors 
for a complete or partial consideration of the matter in hand. 

The next and final change in Senate rules to be noted in this connection 
completely reversed the ‘whole procedure just outlined. An amendment 
adopted on June 18, 1929, reads in part as follows: 


Hereinafter all business in the Senate shall be transacted in open session, unless 
the Senate in closed session by a majority vote shall determine that a particular 
nomination, treaty, or other matter shall be considered in closed executive session, 
in which case all subsequent proceedings with respect to said nomination, treaty, 
or other matter shall be kept secret. 


It was agreed furthermore that by a majority vote the injunction of secrecy 
might be removed from proceedings held in closed session and that any in- 
dividual senator was privileged to make public his vote cast therein.*” Rela- 
tively speaking, however, closed executive sessions of the Senate have been as 
uncommon since 1929 as open executive sessions were during the forty-one 
years immediately preceding that date. 

Despite the precautions which it took prior to 1929 the Senate was never 
wholly successful in keeping matters related to its executive sessions secret. 
A. systematic, though by no means exhaustive, survey of the leading news- 
papers of the country, checked against official records now available to the 
public, has revealed the fact that in literally hundreds of cases news of such 
proceedings had been published long before the injunction of secrecy was re- 
moved. To determine the exact number, even if it were possible, would serve 
no useful purpose whatever. The primary aim of this study is to make a 
careful review of a few typical examples. This may well be prefaced, however, 
by the pointed testimony, written in 1906, of a journalist with twenty years 


of experience as the Washington correspondent of the Louisville Courier- 
Journal: 


The most perplexing question to public men in Washington, and to some 
extent throughout the country, is how the proceedings of an executive session of 
the Senate become known so soon to the public press. These sessions are unques- 
tionably private and each senator is pledged not to divulge anything that transpires 
therein without it is agreed to make it public. Many matters come up there, such 


Senate “may remove the injunction of sÉcrecy, or proceed with its consiferation in open execu- 
tive session.” 

10 Senate Journal, 71 Cong., 1 sess., June 18, 1929, p. 122. All Senate rules are printed in 
the Senate Manual, an edition of which appears ordinarily during each Congress, as a Senate 
document. Any copy printed since 1929 will suffice for the purpose at hand. See, for instance 


Senate Document no. 172, 75 Cong., 3 sess., pp. 39-45, for Bales 39-45, inclusive, which relate 
to executive sessions, 
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as treaties with foreign countries, publicity concerning which Would surely be 
embarrassing to say the least, to our Government and yet publicity follows 
promptly in most cases, and the more important the subject the more certain it is 
that the public will be informed.“ 


The first case of a news leak from the proceedings of the Senate in execu- 
tive session to be taken up in this survey occurred in connection with the 
well-known Treaty for the Annexation of Texas, April 12, 1844” Ten days 
after it was signed President Tyler sent the treaty, accompanied by relevant 
diplomatic correspondence, to the Senate.** That body immediately ordered 
that the President’s message, the treaty, and the accompanying documents 
be printed in confidence for the use of its members. Yet on April 27, 1844, 
they all were published in the New York Evening Post. A committee ap- 
pointed by the Senate for the purpose of investigation reported it had directed 
that a “process be served” on William G. Boggs, indicated as the publisher of 
the paper concerned, requiring that he appear for questioning. Meanwhile 
Senator Benjamin Tappan of Ohio informed the committee that he had 
given copies of the documents to Jonathan D. Stevenson, “about leaving the 
city for New York,” with the request that they be delivered to one of the 
editors of the Evening Post. This admission naturally checked further in- 
vestigation. 

The committee chairman then offered a resolution providing that because 
of his act Tappan be expelled from the Senate. This proposal, however, re- 
ceived but scant support. Instead, that body adopted resolutions stating that 
the Ohio senator had been guilty of a flagrant violation of the rules of the 
Senate and disregard of its authority, but ruled that in consideration oz “the 
acknowledgement and apology tendered for his said offense no further cen- 
sure be inflicted upon him.” The whole affair, however, spurred the Senate 
to the adoption of the standing rule which made a member guilty of an act 
such as Tappan’s liable to expulsion, and an officer of the Senate to dismissal 
from its service.** 

11 Orlando O. Stealy, Twenty Years in the Press Gallery: A Concise History of Important 
Legislation from the 48th to the 58th Congress (New York, 1906), p. 7. 

12 One earlier instance probably should not be overlooked entirely. While the Jay Treaty was 
under consideration Senator A. T. Mason sent a copy for publication to the editor of the news- 
paper Aurora. This antedated, of course, the adoption of regular rules of the Senate on secrecy. 
At the particular time the Senate had removed the injunction of secrecy regarding the treaty, but 
members were egjoined not to permit publication of the treaty. Yet that body passed no formal, 
censure upon Mason fer his action. See Senate Executive Journal, 1, 178, 179, 181. Cf. Haynes, 
IL, 665-66; Ralston Hayden, The Senate and Treaties, 1789-1817 (New York, 1920), pp. 88-91. 

18 Senate Executive Journal, VI, 257-61. Here is found one of the many printed copies of 
this treaty. 

14 Information regarding the anton episode, including the adoption of the new standing 


tule, has been gained from the nfinutes of the executive sessions of the Senate on April 29, May 
8-10, 1844. See Senate Executive Journal, VI, 264, 211~73, 768-70. 
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The New York Herald gave rather full publicity to the Treaty of 
Guadalupe-Hidalgo, which closed the War with Mexico, from the time it 
was submitted to the Senate on February 22, 1848, until it received the ap- 
proval of that body, with amendments, on March 10 following" On Febru- 
ary 26 the Herald gave a fairly accurate summary of the provisions of the 
treaty, and almost daily thereafter it printed news of the Senate's deliberation 
in secret session. Immediately after that body had taken final action, two 
news dispatches were prepared for the Herald. One, which carried only a 
brief statement about the outcome, was printed the following day. The 
other, published on March 12, spoke of the amendments and gave correct 
listings of the individual vote on the treaty. “The senate, three quarters of an 
hour ago,” wrote the correspondent, “took a final vote, and then adjourned. 
The injunction of secrecy has not been removed.” 1° Nevertheless one day 
later this same paper devoted the greater part of its front page to a copy of 
the English version of the treaty, together with an incomplete summary of 
the amendments which had been added. It was prefaced by the following 
statement: 


We have withheld for nearly two weeks, from a regard to public interests, the 
treaty which we publish today. The motive which actuated us no longer exists, as 
the publication of the document can no longer influence the decision of the Senate 
on its vote. 


An editorial in this issue stated that the paper had held a copy of the treaty 
since it had arrived from Mexico. This date, however, has been established 
as being at least three weeks earlier.*” 

Again the Senate launched a formal inquiry to determine the source of 
the news leaks in its executive sessions. A committee appointed on March 23 
for that purpose summoned John Nugent, a Washington correspondent of 
the New York Herald, for investigation. When questioned, Nugent admitted 
that he had secured for publication a copy of the treaty with Mexico, copies 
of the President's message submitting it to the Senate, and other related docu- . 
ments, which meanwhile had appeared in the Herald. The publication he 
regarded as perfectly proper. The correspondent positively refused to reveal 
how or whence he secured the documents, but he did state that they had not 


e  15Ítis to be understood in this stude that, unless otherwise specifiedemention of items in a 
certain newspaper by no means precludes other publications, In this particular instance, see also 
the Daily National Intelligencer, Feb. 24, 28, and Mar. 3-11, 1848. Hunter Miller, ed., Treaties 
and Other International Acts of the United States, 1776—(Washington, 1931—), V, 252-53, 
mentions the publicity given this treaty in the press. 

18 Senate Executive Journal, VIL, 337-38, 340; New Yo Herald, Mar. 11, 12, 1848. 

17 Ibid., Mar. 13, 1848; Miller, V, 246. 
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been obtained either directly or indirectly from a member, &n officer, or a 
printer of the Senate.’ 

Dissatisfied with the results of this examination of Nugent, the Senate on 
March 29 voted that the sergeant-at-arms bring him before the bar of the 
chamber for further questioning. When this was done in secret session the 
following day, Nugent protested in a paper which he later said contained 
three leading questions, as follows: 


First: By what authority of law I was arrested and brought before that bar. 
Secondly: In what capacity I should consider myself as appearing before that bar. 
Thirdly: If I was to consider myself as appearing before a judicial tribunal, I asked 
that I might be furnished with a copy of the rules of the court.*? 


This protest was read and promptly tabled. Nugent then refused to take an 
oath to the effect that he answer correctly questions relating to the violation 
of the injunction of secrecy with regard to the treaty with Mexico, but he did 
swear that any evidence he gave would be “the truth, the whole truth, nothing 
but the truth.” Numerous questions on the part of the vice-president failed 
to elicit any information as to how Nugent secured the documents concerned 
or news of Senate proceedings on the treaty. To such pertinent inquiries the 
consistent reply was: “I decline to answer that question.””° 

The Senate then tried other tactics. Nugent was placed in the custody of 
the sergeant-at-arms until such time as he was ready to answer the questions. 
After refusing again, he was asked whether he had any cause to show why 
he should not be held in close custody for “the contempt committed against 
the Senate.” He asked for an extension of time to do so, because of a “confine- 
ment of two days in the close room of this building and from other causes.” 
This was denied, however, after the sergeant-at-arms testified that the confine- 
ment could have occasioned no indisposition; so on March 31 Nugent was 
remanded to the custody of the sergeant-at-arms until further order of the 
Senate, This decree held despite an attempt by Nugent’s counsel, as reported 
by R. S. Coxe, counsel for the Senate, to have the circuit court of the District 
of Columbia call in question the legality of the proceedings in the Senate.” 

There was no further examination. On April 19, however, a resolution 
providing that Nugent be held in the jail of the District of Columbia failed 
in the Senate by the narrow margin of two votes. Nine days later, represented 
as being “seriously indisposed,” he was released from the custody of thee 

18 Senate Executive Journal, VIL, 333-57. 


19 New York Herald, Apr. 20, 1848. 
20 For this examination of the Herald correspondent before the bar, except as otherwise noted, 


see Senate Executive Journal, VU,488-63. 
21 Ibid., VIL, 364-75; New York Herald, Apr. 6, 1848. 
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sergeant-at-arms*? Meanwhile the press had lashed out against the Senate 
for its treatment of the correspondent. This was particularly true of the New 
York Herald itself. In the April 1 issue an editorial denouncing the secret 
sessions in which the inquiry was held read in part: 

The public are curious to know, in order to laugh at them, the proceedings 
which have produced such a course of action, and violated the rights of a citizen. 
The whole of the proceedings will, no doubt, be given in a short time, and much 


sooner than some of their instigators in the Senate, and out of it, in the White 
House, and out of it, may wish to see. 


Five days later this paper devoted the greater part of its front page to a series 
of excerpts from other newspapers commenting on the case. The majority of 
them, stated an editorial, agreed that Nugent's treatment was a “violation of 
public rights and personal liberty, contrary to law and constitution.” The 
editor enlarged upon this opinion, adding that the Senate's action should be 
denounced by “every freeman, and every independent journal in this coun- 
try.” In a dispatch printed the day he was released, Nugent wrote that the 
Senate had revived the “Court of Star Chamber”. which the people of Eng- 
land over two centuries earlier had “refused to tolerate.” 

Nothing in the available evidence indicates that the Senate ever deter- 
mined officially how Nugent secured the documents on the Mexican treaty. 
According to the contemporary press, however, suspicion pointed definitely 
in several directions. First, some or all of the papers may have been obtained 

` through the Department of State as a result of the friendship between Nugent 
and Secretary James Buchanan.” Secondly, they may have been obtained 
from some of the foreign embassies in Washington, since several copies were 
brought up from Mexico. There were rumors that the White House had 
permitted copies of the documents to be made and then for political reasons 
had instigated the Senate inquiry. “We have every reason to believe,” said 
the editor of the New York Herald, May 3, 1848, “that there is a big leakage 
in the White House as in the Senate whenever there is anything worth 
leaking out.” With reference to the manner in which news of the secret pro- 
ceedings on the treaty was made public, the Herald listed some fifteen alleged 
“leaky” senators, connecting each one specifically with a newspaper and its 
Washington correspondent. 

+. The President suggested certain designated changes ig the Gadsden 


> 22 Senate Executive Journal, VIL, 394-98, 403-404; New York Herald, Apr. 20, 1848. 

23 See excerpts from the Buffalo Express, the Charleston Carrier, and the Richmond Whig, 
printed in the New York Herald, Apr. 6, 1848. Buchanan, however, vehemently denied that 
his department had anything to do with it, and he offered_on his own part and that of all his 
clerks to submit to examination before the Senate committee Senate Executive Journal, VIL, 357. 

24 New York Herald, Apr. 1, 1848. 
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Treaty with Mexico when he submitted it to the Senate on’ February 10, 
1854. Five days later the New York Daily Times published copies of both 
the treaty and the President’s message, which varied from the originals only 
in such matters as capitalization, punctuation, and the arrangement of 
` paragraphs.” One of the headline captions read: “Documents Complete as 
sent to the Senate Confidentially.” Two days later a news item in the same 
paper stated that the publication of the treaty caused some commotion in 
Washington because of the general belief that it was impossible to obtain 
a copy. Then: 


Old fogies say “It’s mysterious”: young America laughs and says: “How the 
deuce did the Times get hold of it? But it’s just like that paper—it’s got into the 
way of getting hold of everything important, and there is no use of trying to 
prevent it.” 


The Senate was quitk to take action. After considering one proposal to 
appoint the usual examining committee and another to ban the practice of 
printing copies of treaties with foreign governments, the Senate agreed to 
investigate itself. On February 24 the vice-president was directed to send each 
senator a note inquiring whether he had any information which would help 
determine how a copy of the Gadsden Treaty was disclosed and published 
in the public journals. Incidentally, these same inquiries were to carry similar 
requests regarding the disclosure of a pending treaty with Great Britain and 
publicity given the proceedings on the nomination of George N. Sanders, 
who but recently had been rejected as consul to London.** News of this 
action, though taken in executive session, soon came to the attention of the 
New York Daily Times correspondent, who somewhat sarcastically gave it 
his approval when he wrote that it was not to be supposed that any member 
of the press obtained a copy of the Gadsden Treaty “except upon the pledge 
that he would not disclose the name of the party furnishing it.”*” He would 
net have limited this, of course, to the Mexican treaty or the executive proceed- 
_ings on any one item of business. 

Replies to the inquiry of the vice-president were returned in due time. 
All were negative. They were referred to the committee on foreign relations, 
which was empowered to examine on oath officers and printers of the Senate 


25 The President’s message is found in Senate Executive Journal, 1X, 238-39. The original 
text of the treaty Maywbe reconstructed by comparing the resolution of advice and consent to 
ratfication, including Senate amendments, in ibid., IX, 311-15, with the ratified copy as given 
in Miller, VI, 293-302. 

26 Senate Executive Journal, 1X, 246-47, 249. The rejection of Sanders’ nomination had 
occurred on February 14. Ibid., IX, 242. The writer has no other information regarding this 
cas2 or that of the treaty with Greafritain. 

27 Mar. 10, 1854. 
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and any other persons in Washington whom they might see fit to question? 
Judged by the available record, nothing further came of the matter. Fairly 
accurate if sketchy accounts of the Senate action on the Gadsden Treaty, 
however, were published in the press until final disposition was made of it 
the following month. 

A striking resemblance to the Nugent affair appears in the developments 
in the next case to be studied here—the wellknown Treaty of Washington, 
signed with Great Britain on May 8, 1871, with a view to providing for a 
settlement of the Alabama affair and other diplomatic problems between 
the two countries. Press reports indicate that at the request of the White 
House and the Department of State, with the connivance of some senators, 
the treaty was given considerable publicity in the form of digests and analyses 
before it was submitted to the Senate on May 10.” Then on the next day the 
entire text was printed in the New York Tribune, and on the following day 
in the New York Herald. On May 13 President Grant sent to the Senate 
copies of correspondence relating to the negotiation of the treaty, and these 
too showed up in public print within less than a week." Brief but informative 
accounts of Senate action appeared freely in the press during the two weeks 
the treaty was under consideration. Written apparently a few minutes after 
the vote was taken, for instance, a Washington news dispatch informed 
readers of the New York Herald that the Senate had approved the treaty 
without amendments, and added: “The injunction of secrecy has not yet 
been removed from the vote in detail.”* 

Meanwhile the Senate had initiated another investigation to determine 
how the treaty text, the correspondence submitted by the President, and the 
proceedings in secret session had been made public.” To a meeting on the 
evening of May 15 the investigating committee of five members summoned 
one of the clerks of the Senate; a representative of the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company; Bancroft Davis, assistant secretary of state; and numerous 
newspaper correspondents, including Z. L. White, chief of the Washington 
bureau of the New York Tribune, and his assistant H. J. Ramsdell, also 
connected with the Cincinnati Commercial. White and Ramsdell, who bore 
the brunt of the questioning, testified freely as to the facts regarding the 
publication of the Treaty of Washington and exonerated members and officers 

eof the Senate regarding any allaged violation of their trusts, but they refused 


28 Senate Executive Journal, YX, 271-73. 

29 See New York Weekly Tribune, May 10, 1871; New York Herald, May 10, 11, 1871; 
Senate Executive Journal, XVIII, 84. 

30 See New York Herald, May 19, 1871; Senate Execute Journal, XVII, 248, 255. 

31 May 25, 1871. 82 Senate Executive Journal, XVIII, 85, 251, 255. 
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to give any further information. In this they, were supported by their col- 
leagues. The Tribune representatives were told frankly. that a continued 
refusal to tell from whom or how they secured a copy of the treaty would 
necessitate their being reported to the Senate in contempt. Yet they remained 
adamant.” 

The committee also was firm, recommending on the following day that 
White and Ramsdell be arrested by the sergeant-at-arms and brought before 
the bar of the Senate. This produced a long and somewhat bitter debate in 
which Senator Roscoe Conkling was reported to have said that if after such 
a procedure the two correspondents still refused to answer pertinent questions 
relating to the inquiry they should be “imprisoned and fed on bread and 
water until they did so.” Such treatment, he thought, would “teach all re- 
porters to observe ‘rules of decency’ towards the Senate.” Other members 
felt that the investigation should not be carried further. The committee 
recommendations, however, were approved by a substantial majority. The 
injunction of secrecy was removed from the report, and subsequent procetd- 
ings on this case were held in open sessions.** 

After he had appeared in the Senate chamber, White was allowed to 
prepare and read a statement explaining his refusal to tell how he secured 
a copy of the treaty. To have done so, he was reported to have said, 
would have been a violation of his professional honor. His profession was to col- 
lect news and transmit it by telegraph to the journal he represented. It had been 
the uniform practice to regard as confidential the sources of news, and always 
implied the promise of secrecy, such as a lawyer makes to client, a doctor to his 


patient, a clergyman to a dying man. If he violated it he believed he would make 
himself infamous in the eyes of his professional associates. 


The document, this correspondent asserted further, was printed by the De- 
partment of State. He did not secure a copy from any senator, any officer of 
the Senate, or, so far as he knew, any employee of that body.** After further 
questioning by the vice-president had failed utterly to elicit the desired in- 
formation, the Senate on May 18 committed White and Ramsdell (whose 
case throughout apparently had been regarded as identical with that of his 
chief) into the custody of the sergeant-at-arms, who provided accommoda- 
tions for the two men in the room of the Senate committee on the Pacific * 
Railroad.** f 


=. e . 

83 Congressional Tobe, 42 Cong., special sess, May 16, 1871, pp. 847-49, 894-96; New . 
York Weekly Tribune, May 17, 1871. 

84 Statements regarding this debate were taken from the, New York Weekly Tribune, May 
17, 1871. See also Senate es Journal, XVIIL, 87-89; Congressional Globe, 42 Cong. 
special sess., pp. 847-49. 

85 New York Weekly Tribune M May 24, 1871. 

36 Ibid.: see also Congressional Globe, 42 Cong., special sess, May 18, 1871, pp. 863-68. 
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Evidently the two correspondents were not questioned again. A few days 
later, however, Whitelaw Reid, editor of the New York Tribune, appeared 
before the investigating committee. He said that he had given general in- 
structions that a copy of the treaty be secured. Yet this was before it passed 
into the hands of the Senate. Reid did not know whence the document had 
been obtained, unless from a senator or an officer of the Senate.” Here the 
matter really rested, except for continued prolonged discussions in the Senate. 
It was not until May 27, the last day of that special session of the Senate, 
that White and Ramsdell were ordered discharged, effective “immediately 
upon adjournment.”** 

The events now to be related in this survey illustrate the use of different, 
though still unsuccessful, tactics in an effort to preserve the injunction of 
secrecy regarding treaties. On December 10, 1884, President Arthur, in a 
rather lengthy message, submitted to the Senate a treaty with Nicaragua 
providing for the construction of an interoceanic canal across the territory of 
thé@t Central American republic.* According to the New York Tribune, the 
chairman of the committee on foreign relations, to which this treaty auto- 
matically was referred, took particular pains in advance to prevent premature 
publication. Only a few copies of the document were printed for the use of 
the Senate. None of them was immediately available to the whole body. 
Each member of the committee, in fact, was required to sign a receipt before 
obtaining one.*” This may have occasioned some delay and inconvenience on 
the part of Washington correspondents, but nothing more; for on December 
18 the Tribune published the full text of the treaty, accompanied by excerpts 
from the Presidents letter of submission supplemented with abstracts of the 
parts omitted. There followed, incidentally, various news stories of subsequent 
action by the Senate, as, for example, the one announcing the vote of rejec- 
tion shortly after it had been taken.“ 

On the day the treaty was published, the Senate considered a resolution 
proposing the appointment of the usual investigating committee. This served 
to remind that body, however, of its failure to obtain any satisfactory results 
a few years earlier in the White-Ramsdell case, and the fear was expressed 
that once more the dignity of the Senate might be impaired. The proposal 
did not pass.*? As though to offset any detrimental effects of the apparent 
* ST New York Weekly Tribune, May 3 1, 1871, = 

38 Congressional Globe, 42 Cong., special sess., May 27, 1871, p. 929. 

89 Senate Executive Journal, XXIV, 377-80. £0 Dec. 19, 1884. 

41 Jan. 30, 1885. This may be'checked in the Senate Executive Journal, XXIV, 452-53. 

42 Senate Executive Journal, XXIV, 396-97; New York Rubune, Dec. 19, 1884. The resolu- 
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shift in policy, the chairman of the committee on foreign relations, as reported 
in the Tribune, further restricted the availability of printed copies of treaties. 
Until the committee had made a report in any given case even its members 
were denied access to a copy except during a committee meeting. Upon 
adjournment each document was taken up and locked in the chairman’s safe. 
“This little school-boy trick,” wrote the correspondent, “up to the moment 
has had the effect of stopping ‘leaks. ” How long it would continue to do so, 
he added, was another question. 

At best, of course, this meant delay and not prevention. A few months 
later, on March 20, the same newspaper published accurate copies of four 
treaties negotiated in the late autumn of 1884, one each with Belgium, Egypt, 
Hawaii, and Mexico, as well as the messages by which they were submitted 
to the Senate. The reporter specifically pointed out that the injunction of 
secrecy had not been removed from any of the treaties or from the Presi- 
dent’s messages which, he explained, were marked “confidential.” A high- 
water mark of ridicule and contempt for the Senate rules of secrecy, hbw- 
ever, had been set some weeks earlier. Just before it had voted to reject the 
Nicaragua treaty mentioned above, the Senate adopted a resolution removing 
the injunction of secrecy from the President’s messages submitting the treaty 
of 1846 with New Granada, the Hise Treaty of 1850, and the well-known 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, together with the Senate's vote on the matter.“ Two 
days later the New York Tribune printed a copy of this resolution with a 
comment to the effect that those “who think the Senate to be a body void 
of humor must needs revise their opinion.” The passage of the resolution, 
it continued, 
seems a reflection almost upon the enterprise of newspaper correspondents of that 


day. Some curiosity is expressed to know who offered it. At this rate of proceeding 
the injunction of secrecy upon the Nicaragua Treaty will not be removed until 


1923.44 

It was only a short time later when in 1888 the Senate modified its rules 
to permit the transaction of executive business without resorting to the in- 
junction of secrecy and first considered a treaty in open session. Since it was 
followed but rarely during the next forty years, this proposed change in 
procedure caused no appreciable decrease in the amount of publicity given 
to secret sessieaszor any diminution in theeefforts on the part of the Senate 
to prevent such news leaks. The continuation of the difficulties is well illus- 
trated by the final two incidents to be discussed «in this chronological survey. 
The first involved the discharge of the principal executive clerk of the Senate, 

43 Senate Executive Journal, XXIV, 449. 44 Jan. 31, 1885, 
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o 
James Rankin Young, for alleged complicity in the dissemination of informa- 
tion about proceedings held behind closed doors. Although this writer has 
been unable to find any official statement bearing directly on the episode, 
there is available from other sources sufficient evidence to give the fairly 
complete account which follows. 

On April 18, 1892, the vice-president laid before the Senate a letter from 
Young, designated as the “late” executive clerk, requesting “an investigation 
into his conduct as such officer.” Tabled immediately, the letter was pub- 
lished in the New York Tribune on the following day, together with one 
from Henry Watterson, the wellknown publicist, to the vice-president, 
written in behalf of the former executive clerk. Omitting pointed reference 
to the specific nature of the charges brought against Young, each pleaded for 
a just and impartial inquiry into his conduct in the office from which he had 
been discharged. The embittered man insisted that he could acquit himself 
in a satisfactory manner if any who had pursued him in secret should waive 
the constitutional privilege of immunity for words spoken in debate and 
avow in public a responsibility for charges made in two afternoons of angry 
discussion. 

In his letter mentioned above, Young referred to one he had written to 
Senator Don Cameron, a fellow Pennsylvanian, on March 27, which was 
published in the Tribune. From this and from news items in the same paper 
we learn that the committee on foreign relations suspected Young of being 
implicated in disseminating news from the secret sessions of the Senate 
engaged in discussing the Convention relating to Fur Seals and the Bering 
Sea of February 29, 1892. Some of the members sponsored a resolution declar- 
ing his office vacant. Proponents of the proposal convinced Senator Cameron, 
under protest, that there was sufficient strength to pass the resolution and 
suggested that he advise Young to resign in advance. This Cameron did. 
In his letter Young wrote that he had “done nothing requiring either ex- 
planation or defense.” Stating that he would be willing to resign only after 
the truth was known, he said it was his duty to demand an investigation by 
the Senate.* In this, as we know, he was never successful. 

Entries in the Senate Executive Journal show that at various times during 
March, 1892, the Senate did consider the Bering Sea treaty. It is true also that 

“news of much that occurred in these secret sessions appeareeTurrently in the 
press.“ The extent to which Young was involved in these disclosures, if he 


45 Young to Cameron, Mar. 2, 1892, New York Tribune, Apr. 13, 1892. See also ibid., Mar. 
26, 28, 1892. a 

46 See particularly ¿bid., Mar. 10, 11, 23-26, 29, 30, 1892; and Washington Post, Mar. 11, 
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was involved at all, is another question. His denials in that respect were sup- 
ported wholeheartedly by newspapermen. Henry Watterson vouched for his 
integrity in the above-mentioned letter. Several Washington dispatches to 
the New York Tribune not only affirmed his innocence, as well as that of 
Senate employees generally in such matters, but charged senators themselves 
with the responsibility for leakage from their secret sessions.” Probably the 
strongest support Young received in that respect is to be found in an article - 
published over the signature of “H. V, B.,” a veteran correspondent, in the 
Washington Post, April 19, 1892. The writer severely criticized the Senate 
for discharging its executive clerk, stating that members of that body knew . 
well where correspondents year after year got news of the proceedings in 
secret sessions. It was from senators themselves. He knew from personal ex- 
periences without number and told of several instances in which members 
of the Senate took the initiative in furnishing him with such information. 
From fifty to one hundred other correspondents, he added, could give similar 
accounts. Two of them had just checked over the members then in the 
Senate who they knew had violated the injunction of secrecy. They counted 
twenty-six. 

The final incident to be discussed here occurred in January, 1929. Paul 
Mallon, a United Press correspondent, secured for publication the Senate 
vote in secret session on the confirmation of Roy O. West as Secretary of 
the Interior, a feat for which the Louisville Times considered him worthy of 
a Pulitzer Prize.** A few months later Mallon did it again, this time in con- 
nection with the action taken on the nomination of Irvine L. Lenroot as a 
member of the United States court of customs appeals. His story appeared 
in the Washington Daily News on May 21.% It was largely because of these 
publications that the Senate in time virtually abolished all secret proceedings. 
More immediately, however, it set about to determine the source of the 
disclosures. 

On May 22 the committee on rules adopted and presented to the Senate 
a resolution declaring that the publication of the proceedings in the Lenroot 
case was a breach of privileges made possible only by violation of the rules 
on the part of some member or officer of the Senate, which “deserved and 


should receive severe censure and punishment.” The committee also decided 
= e s 

41 See particularly the issues of Mar. 26, 28, 1892. Mention was made that at one time some 
thought the resolution which led to Young's dismissal was a “blind” to direct attention from 
the real suspects. 

48 Congressional Record, 71 Cong., 1 sess., Jan. 30, 1929, p. 2447. As will be noted, there is 
considerable evidence to the effect hat the vote given in the press was slightly incorrect. 

40 See Congressional Record, 71 Cong., 1 sess, May 21, 1929, p. 1624. The accuracy of the 
vote given in this case, likewise, was brought into question. 
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to summon witnesses to a subsequent meeting in an attempt to determine the 
responsibility for the leakage of that information. It also barred members of 
the United Press Association from further privileges of the Senate floor, an 
act which was broadened by the vice-president to include members of all 
news-gathering organizations.” 

Formally denying that the committee had any authority to subpoena or to 
question him, and asserting that the organization which he represented be- 
lieved that the public welfare could best be served by making all news quickly 
and easily available when it was in the interest of the public to do so, Mallon, 
accompanied by his counsel and the president and vice-president of the United 
Press, appeared for the examination and agreed to answer such inquiries 
related to the Lenroot publication as would not lead to the betrayal of any 
professional confidence. Faced with the direct query as to how he secured 
his data he was reported to have replied: 


Senators, I most respectfully decline to reveal any source of that information. As 
you well know, as all members of this committee know, every day a newspaper 
man covering the Senate obtains information from confidential sources, and when 
so obtained he respects that confidence. 


Mallon refused to say whether senators were the “confidential sources”; but 
he did state, in substance, that members of the committee would know about 
that. Senator G. H. Moses, chairman of the committee on rules, reported 
to the Senate that the investigation was fruitless.“ Neither the committee 
nor the Senate, it seems, took any further action on this specific matter. 
Undoubtedly the general attitude toward the publication of news from 
secret sessions of the Senate as exhibited by Mallon and the United Press was 
shared by other correspondents and news-gathering agencies. Complaining 
of the action which barred representatives of the Associated Press from the 
floor of the Senate, Byron Price, chief of the Washington bureau of that 
agency (and United States director of censorship in World War II), wrote 
the vice-president that the reason this group of papers did not carry the 
Lenroot story was that they believed the information available was very likely 
inaccurate. His bureau, he added, did not subscribe to any theory that pub- 
lication of secret proceedings of the Senate, if accurate, was “in any wise, 
50 Congressional Record, 7I Cong., y sess, May 22, 1929, pp. 1726-¿guaistinction is to be 
made between allowing correspondents access to the Senate press gallery and admitting them on 
the Senate floor. Strictly speaking, the rules did not permit the latter; yet this practice had “grown 
up as a matter of courtesy.” The vice-president's ruling evidenced a desire to be wholly impartial 


since all news associations were regarded as being equally guilty of publishing news emanating 
from its secret sessions. 


51 Congressional Record, 71 Cong., 1 sess., May 27, 1929, p. 1955; New York Times, May 
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beyond the legitimate function of a free press.”** This point of view was not 
altogether without support in the Senate itself. By this time, moreover, a 
large majority of the members of that body favored the virtual abolition of 
the rules of secrecy, which would automatically eliminate the question of 
professional ethics in such cases on the part of newspaper men. 

Thus ends this chronological review of the outstanding cases of news 
leakage from executive sessions of the United States Senate held in secret. 
Among the numerous aspects of the question which have been brought out 
there are at least two which for the purposes of this study merit further con- 
sideration, namely, the extent to which senators were guilty of violating 
their own rules of secrecy and the question of the accuracy of the news items 
emanating from secret proceedings of the Senate. 

Senator Benjamin Tappan, it is to be remembered, admitted complicity 
in connection with the publication of the Treaty for the Annexation of Texas 
in 1844. The correspondent, John Nugent, exonerated senators of any charge 
of furnishing him with documents or information in the case for which he 
was “tried” by the Senate. So did Z. L. White and H. J. Ramsdell. On the 
occasion of the dismissal of the chief executive clerk in 1892, however, news- 
paper men pointedly stated that members of the Senate regularly and fre- 
quently gave out news from their secret sessions, while nearly forty years 
later Paul Mallon by inference made exactly the same accusation. We have 
seen also that on more than one occasion the Senate voted to examine itself. 
Again at times the chairman of the Senate committee on foreign relations so 
mistrusted some of the members of the Senate that he limited the number 
of copies of a treaty to be printed and specified that they should be made 
available only to members of the committee when in session. 

By way of introducing new evidence we may note more specific opinions 
of senators themselves. In a speech bitterly denouncing the rules of secrecy 
and advocating’ their repeal Senator O. H. Platt on April 13, 1886, said in 
part that, 


more or less of what occurs in executive sessions is disclosed. It is disclosed either 
by senators or by officers of the Senate, and when I say that I do not mean to cast 
the slightest suspicion upon officers of the Senate.** 


52 Byron Prit@™ Charles Curtis, May 23, 1929® Congressional Record, 71 Cong., 1 sesf., 
May 23, 1929, p. 1818. 

53 For positive statements in that respect note the remarks of Robert M. La Follette, jr., on 
the floor, May 22 and 23, in Congressional Record, 71 Cong., 1 sess., May 22, 1929, pp. 1726, 
1728; May 23, 1929, pp. 1813, 1814, 1816. See also a radio address by Senator La Follette on 
June 1, 1929, as printed in ibid., June 3, 1929, pp. 2218-19. 

54 Congressional Record, 49 Cong., 1 sess., Apr. 13, 1886, p. 3427. 
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Generally supporting Platt's position, Senator J. A. Logan two days later 
agreed that, if it was a question of senators or officers of the Senate being 
- guilty, he also would acquit the latter. Newspapers give news of secret ses- 
sions as best they can, said Logan with some sarcasm, and: 


They get here and there what they can. They get statements from someone, I do 
not know from whom, probably from the spittoons, or desks, or cats, if there are 
any about the Capitol; but nevertheless they get something. 


The tenor of the debates in the Senate following the West and Lenroot 
disclosures and preceding the modification of the rules, seems to indicate 
the general belief that in any given instance there would always be some 
members willing to violate their oath of secrecy. Various statements may be 
offered as evidence in support of this view. 

For example, undoubtedly referring to members and not to officers of 
the Senate, Senator T. H. Caraway on January 30, 1929, said: 


e 

There has always been somebody here ever since I have been a member of the 
Senate who has told the newspapers substantially what occurred in executive 
sessions. 1 think we ought to abolish the rule, because I do not want to put a 
premium on a man who has no honor; I do not want to afford him a market for 
his wares; and I take it for granted that he got something for his disclosure. For 
I cannot think of a Benedict Arnold betraying his country without some kind of 
a reward for doing so,** 


Senator George W. Norris reminded his colleagues that they had heard 
senators speak of having disclosed their votes in secret session and say they 
would do so again whenever they saw fit. Since nothing had been done about 
it, Norris had concluded that he might reveal some of his own votes. “1 have 
not done it yet,” the senator added, “but I am liable to at any time.”* Sena- 
tor J. H. Reed, at the time a member of the committee on rules, was loud in 
his condemnation of the “hypocrite here” who publicly talked of law enforce- 
ment and secretly gave out information. Ethically, he said, the action of the 
newspaper man who published news of secret sessions was not comparable 
to the senator who violated the rules of the Senate, daring not to disclose his 
identity. All members of the committee would agree, he added, that the 
“real culprit in this matter [the Mallon affair] is not the newspaper man but 
is the Senator who is the source of the information.”** Shortly before Paul 
Mallon was called up for questiching, Senator Robert M. Kf Follette stated 

55 Jbid., Apr. 15, 1886, 

56 See ibid., 70 Cong., 2 sess., Jan. 30, 1929, p. 2448; also ibid., 71 Cong., 1 sess., May 21, 
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that prior to “grilling” representatives of the press the honorable thing for 
the Senate to do would be to investigate its own membership and employees. 
That, he observed, would be a “long investigation.” "° 

It is not unreasonable to suppose that throughout the period under review 
the majority of individuals who served as members of the United States 
Senate scrupulously respected their obligation to observe the rules of secrecy. 
Unfortunately, however, the effectiveness of the rules could be maintained 
only by a unanimous adherence thereto. Evidence shows that there was al- 
ways one or more senators who were willing to impart information about 
secret proceedings. Just when and under what circumstances a member would 
do so are questions which cannot be answered satisfactorily, though one may 
reasonably assume that he would do so when the matter was one which 
created wide public interest, especially in his own constituency, and one on 
which he opposed favorable action. By publicizing the issue he may have 
hoped to arouse general sentiment against it. On this point one is inclined 
to agree with the attitude expressed by H. L. Nelson, an editor of Harper's 
Weekly, who, when writing Secretary of State Richard Olney regarding 
Senate action on the general arbitration treaty of January 11, 1897, with Great 
Britain said: 


I take anything that the daily papers say on this subject with a grain of salt, be- 
cause I know that the information of executive sessions comes from the men who 
are opposed to the treaty. 

I do not know from any direct source where Gorman [Senator A. P. Gorman] 
stands, but I do know that Gorman is the chief source of the Sun’s [New York 
Sun] news, and therefore I presume that he is really hostile to the treaty, although 
it may be that like Lodge [Senator H. C. Lodge], he dare not openly take the 
hostile attitude. 


The number of cases here studied in detail is very small when compared to 
the number of news leaks which occurred. The official records of the secret - 
sessions of the Senate, moreover, do not include accounts of the debates and 
discussions which were held. Thus it is fitting that these findings be supple- 
mented by the testimony of contemporaries who were in a position to judge 


59 Ib3d., pp. 1816, 1814. 

60 Nelson to Olney, Feb. 10, 1897, Olney Papers, Library of Congress. 

êl In numerowg gases while doing the research negssary for the preparation of this paper the 
writer checked for accuracy current press reports on secret sessions of the Senate by the simple 
process of comparing them with the official record from which the injunction of secrecy had 
been removed. Results varied. For the most part the news accounts were essentially correct. 
Where documents, such as copies of treaties, were concerned, certain discrepancies in matters of 
spelling, capitalization, punctuation, or paragraphing were common. Votes were not always given 
with mathematical exactness nor were the individual listings always free of errors. Finally, in 
a few instances, the true picture was distorted by the omission of some of the facts. 
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the facts. On this point O, O. Stealy, the veteran news correspondent, wrote 
in 1906: 


But while the executive sessions of the Senate are somewhat of a farce in so 
far as absolute secrecy is concerned, they do prevent the proceedings being reported 
with that accuracy which would otherwise be the case if the sessions were open. 
There is always some doubt attached to the reliability of information, which must 
pass through two or more persons and is based merely on the memory of what 
was said and done. Moreover, it is necessarily always of an unauthorized and 
unofficial character. 


In substantiation of Stealy’s observations, statements of senators might be 
cited in large numbers, but a few will suffice. During the critical days of the 
Civil War Senator Lyman Trumbull said that accounts of practically all 
important discussions in secret session were published “the next day to the 
world—published with exaggeration, published with misrepresentations; 
placing members in a false light.”% Some thirty-odd years later Senator 
Os H. Platt spoke of such publications as being mixed with the “imagination 
of reporters and the untruthfullness which accompanies the reports.”% Of 
the various complaints registered during the debates relative to the rules of 
secrecy during 1929 that of Senator E. D. Smith was probably the most out- 
spoken; he expressed amazement to hear one of his colleagues “almost admit” 
that news stories emanating from secret sessions were true, and he added: 


Suppose some newspaper goes out and publishes what it alleges to be what trans- 
pired in the Senate. It is only an allegation. It is not official, The public has no 
right to take it, as a fact; and anyone of our Members who gives out what is said 
to have occurred in secret sessions will have his statement discounted by the pub- 
lic. So even though you say it did leak out, there is no way in which it can be 
proved that the report is correct; and I state here, after 20 years of experience, 
that I have never seen one that was exactly correct.® 


Although a majority of the senators may well have agreed that news leaks 
from executive sessions seldom, if ever, were absolutely accurate as to details, 
few then or earlier would have accepted Smith’s optimistic view that the 
American public was so incredulous in that respect. Experience, at least, 
pointed to the contrary. The fact that people did believe misrepresentations 
‘about members was calculated to place one in a position whereby, as an 
varch-opponent of secrecy in Senate sessions facetiously said, if “obliged to 
be a Senator, he would be a legitimate object of sympathy.” This circum- 
stance which more than once formed the subject for bitter complaint, notably 

82 Stealy, p. 7. 03 Congressional Globe, 37 Cong., 2-sess., Jan. 27, 1862, p. 492. 


64 Congresssonal Record, 49 Cong., 1 sess., Apr. 13, 1886, p. 3427. 
03 Thid., 71 Cong., 1 sess., June 18, 1929, p. 3939. $8 Eaton, p. 78. 
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by Platt in 1886 and Norris in 1929,°7 may be stated simply. An inaccurate 
news story might list a senator as voting one way when actually he was on 
the other side, might put words in his mouth which he did not-utter, and 
might otherwise misrepresent his position on a controversial matter. Before 
his constituency such a report might make him appear inconsistent, not to 
say ridiculous, in view of previous well-known commitments on matters of 
policies and principles. Helpless, he would be unable to defend himself; for 
to correct the errors publicly would be tantamount to revezling information 
of proceedings held behind closed doors and thus constitute a violation of 
his oath to preserve the injunction of secrecy. Therefore, in order to keep his 
record clear he must endure the humiliation in silence. There is small wonder 
- that this contingency was a tremendous factor in causing the Senate to modify 

its rules of secrecy when dealing with executive business. 
87 Congressional Record, 49 Cong., 1 sess., Apr. 13, 1886, p. 3427; and ibid., 71 Cong. 


I sess, May 21, 1929, p. 1€22, See also Stealy, p. 8, for an expression of opinion by Senator 
John T. Morgan, veteran senator from Alabama. e 


Contraband Trade under the Asiento, 
1730-1739 


Gerorce H. Netson* 


ILLICIT trade between Great Britain and Spanish America—as perfected 
from 1730 to 1739 by a small group of South Sea Company officials under the 
Asiento Treaty of 1713—must be considered as a major cause of the War of 
Jenkins’ Ear because it threatened to destroy the entire commercial frame- 
work of the Spanish Empire.* 

Clandestine commerce on a large scale was the inevitable result of the 
treaty since Spain, faced by the commercially minded British at the close of. - 
the War of the Spanish Succession, was forced in that instrument to yield 
cqncessions greater than any appearing in any previous slaving contract.” 
These advantages, put into the hands of the South Sea Company by the 
British government, were extracted from Spain, not because of anticipated 
profits from Negro sales but because of the desire to create a system whereby 
the legal business in Negroes could be used as a screen behind which to im- 
port forbidden commodities into the Spanish colonies.? ' 

As a result, large amounts of contraband had been smuggled into Spanish 
America before 1728. By that time, however, the Spanish government had 
secured positive proof of this contraband trading from Dr. Burnet and 
Mathew Plowes, two faithless servants of the company.* Such complete in- 


*The author is professor of history in Central Michigan College of Education, Mount 
Pleasant, Michigan. 

1In addition to the books and articles cited in the footnotes of this article, some other works 
concerning the South Sea Company, the Asiento, and contrabrand trade are: Vera Lee Brown, 
“Contraband Trade: A Factor in the Decline of Spain's Empire in America,” Hispanic American 
Historical Review, VIII (1928), 178-89; John T. Lanning, The Diplomatic History of Georgia 
(Chapel Hill, 1936); Harold W. V. Temperley, “The Causes of the War of Jenkins' Ear, 1739,” 
Royal Historical Society,- Transactions, 3d series, III (1909), 197-236; Richard Pares, War and 
Trade in the West Indies, 1739-1763 (Oxford, 1936); Elizabeth Donnan, “The Early Days of 
the South Sea Company, 1711-1718,” Journal of Economic and Business History, IL (1930), 419 
50, and Documents Illustrative of the History of the Slave Trade to America (Washington, 
1931); Leila E. M. Batcheler, “The South Sea Company and the Assiento,” an unpublished thesis 
in the University of London (1924). 

2 Georges Scelle, Histoire politique de la traité négriére aux Indes de Castille (Paris, 1906), 
II, 541. Scelle says of the British Asiento, “Le projet est infiniment plus complet, plus parfait et 

° plus considerable que celui de 1707, oP que Passiento de la compagnie fraise.” 

8 Ibid., Il, 531. 

4 Vera Lee Brown, “The South Sea Company and Contraband Trade,” American Historical 
Review, XXXI (July, 1926), 663. The company suspected Burnet and Plowes of duplicity and 
had positive proof of it by 1732. Consequently, it realized that it would have to adopt other 
measures in order to carry on its clandestine commerce successfully, British Museum Additional 
MSS, photostats in the Library of Congress, 25505, ff. 1, 2; hereafter cited as Add. MSS. 
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formation as they furnished made it possible for Spain to combat this illegal 
traffic because its extent and profitableness was now known to the Spanish 
government. In order to prevent such violations, Philip V sent the ever 
watchful Sir Thomas Geraldino as his representative to sit on the board 
of directors of the South Sea Company. Not to be outdone, the board on 
May 29-June 9, 1730, placed the sub and deputy governors® in charge of all 
matters of importance,® a step designed to conceal the ¿mount and organiza- 
tion of the contraband trade to Spanish America. The effect was to center the 
administration of the secret trade to America in the hands of these two of- 
ficers, aided and abetted by a select clique chosen from the other directors. 
These men performed secretly all duties in connection with the clandestine 
traffic while the legal business was conducted openly by the board of direc- 
tors for the satisfaction of the Spanish director and the interested public. 

‘Under the guidance of this small group of men, determined to make 
fortunes for themselves rather than for the general stockholders of the South 
Sea Company,’ there grew a business in smuggled articles which threatefied 
to destroy the very foundations of Spain’s commerce with its colonies. Here 
was the ‘direction which selected agents and factors, bases of operation in 
English territory, and stations in the Spanish colonies as provided for by the 
Asiento Treaty and other agreements with Spain. Provision was also made 
for the procurement of cargoes, the rental of ships, and the disposal of goods 
brought back from America. Arrangements were made for the judicious 
placement of “presents” and for the general oversight of the business in so far 
as it could be handled from London. 

It was expected that the agents and factors selected would operate largely 
upon their own responsibility. Consequently, they took great care in com- 
municating with London as a large volume of correspondence would have 
increased the danger of interception by Spanish spies. At times, to insure safe 
delivery, messages from America were carried by British men-of-war. Fre- 
quently, two letters were written on the same subject, one to the board of 

5 The subgovernors during this period were: Sir John Eyles, 1721-33, Sir Richard Hopkins, 
1733-36, and Peter Burrell, 1736-39. John Hanbury in this period was deputy governor until 
1733 and was succeeded by John Bristow until 1739. 

$ "Governor's Book of Sir John Eyles, 1730,” Shelburne MSS, rhotostats in the Clements 
Library, XLIII, 385; hereafter cited as Shelburne MSS. For an article which first called attention 
to Volumes XLII and XLIV of the Shelburne MSS (originals in the Clements Library) and 
pointed the way té™tkeir true significance, see Arthur S@ Aiton, “The Asiento Treaty as Reflected? 
in the Papers of Lord Shelburne,” Hispanic American Hist. Rev., VII (1928), 167-77. 

7 The desire of the directors to keep the Asiento, against the wiskes of the general court of 
the South Sea Company, when Spain offered a cash settlement for its surrender, seems to have 
. been based upon the actual profits of the inner ring. For a different interpretation, and an ac- 


count of the attempts made from 1732 to 1735 to terminate the Asiento, see Jean McLachlan, 
Trade and Peace with Old Spain, 1667-1750 (Cambridge, 1940), pp. 122-25. 
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directors to allay the suspicion of the Spanish representative and the other, 
which concerned the illicit traffic and the true state of affairs, to the sub and 
deputy governors.® Now and then, intelligence was exchanged when trusted 
officials were sent to America and subsequently returned to England. 

In America, three stations were set up as organizing centers for the dis- 
tribution of Negroes and other goods to South Sea Company factories within 
Spanish territory. The most important was Jamaica, which, because of its 
favorable location, had connections with most of Spanish America from 
Florida to Chile. Through Barbados, Caracas and its vicinity was supplied. 
From Buenos Aires, distant Peru and Chile were at times provided with 
Negroes and British materials, 

In addition, factors and agents were stationed at such strategic points in 
the Spanish colonies as Buenos Aires, Arequipa, Panama, Porto Bello, 
Cartagena, Santiago de Cuba, Vera Cruz, Campeche, Mexico City, Lima, 
Potosí, and Santiago de Chile. Ostensibly, these men were engaged only in 
the sale of Negroes. In reality, their main purpose was to dispose of British 
goods. The slave trade was only a blind which served to give the appearance 
of legality to the system. 

Because of its proximity to many of the most populous ports in the Spanish 
colonies, Jamaica was the most important center for the origin of contraband 
goods. There the South Sea Company agents had general oversight of this 
as well as the Negro trade proceeding from this island. They rented ships 
and recommended masters, received consignments of goods and provisions 
from England and the British mainland colonies, secured Negroes upon de- 
mand, and made up cargoes on the basis of information sent to them from the 
company factors and agents resident in Spanish territory. In addition, they 
often supervised the remittances of money and consignments of “fruits of the 
country” sent through Jamaica en route to London. At times, they made con- 
tracts with Spanish merchants, who had been able to slip away to Jamaica,’ 
although such agreements were usually consummated by the factors and 
agents in the Spanish colonies.** 

So secret were these negotiations and arrangements that contracts often 


8 John Merewether and Edward Manning to Peter Burrell and John Bristow, Kingston, 
Jamaica, Feb. 11-22, 1736-37, Shelburne MSS, XLIV, 863, Dates are given according to the 
old style and new style calendars, if the letters were written from British territory. 

e ®Merewether to Burrell, Jamaica, Sepa 6-17, 1736, ibid., XLIV, 875. -“* 

10 Some of tke Spanish merchants visiting Jamaica professed to having been shipwrecked to 
avoid suspicion. Merewether and Manning to Burrell, Jamaica, Jan. 6-17, 1736-37, ibid., XLIV, 
868-69. ; 

12 An example of such a contract was that made by Ord and Gray, the factors at Cartagena, 
to supply that city with flour. Merewether to Burrell, Jamaica, Dec. 7-18, 1737, 1bid., XLIV, 804. 
Also see Manuel de Cosuelo and Juan Bauptista de Belaunzaran to Burrell, Vera Cruz, Mar. 24, 
1738, ibid., XLIV, 259. 
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were not made with the buyer directly but rather with his broker? Accord- 
ing to James Houstoun, the surgeon at Cartagena, business was commonly 
done through the Jesuits, whom he termed “the greatest traders in Spanish 
America.”** At times, business deals were arranged in Old Spain.* 

Apparently the most successful method of paving the way for the intro- 
duction of illicit wares into the Spanish colonies was through a well-calculated 
- and widespread system of bribery, extending from some of the highest of- 
ficials in Spain to the common soldiers.** In Madrid, for instance, Benjamin 
Keene, the British minister and agent for the South Sea Company, was sup- 
posed to have gained the support of high Spanish ministers. Patiño, the secre- 
tary of state for marine and Indies, was described for Keene by Sir John Eyles 
as a man “of an exact Honnr.” At the same time, Eyles outlined a plan by 
which Keene was to pay Patiño and still keep suspicion from being directed 
at himself and the company.** Also, Montijo, the president of the Council of 
the Indies, was spoken of as having aided the cause in a way that was very 
satisfying to both parties.” According to Keene, he was well able to do {fo for 
he had “gotten the whole management of the Indies and its dependency 
entirely into his Hands” and in that capacity presided “as protector of the 
company.” The British minister urged Burrell to keep Montijo “content,” 
especially when it could be done with “the King of Spain’s money.”** Keene 
also cautioned Burrell to “ask nothing but what is reasonable” as this was 
what he (Keene) had “assured him [Montijo] he will always experience 
from us.” +° 

This system of bribery, however, did not always prove to be completely 
satisfactory as the honest or disappointed Spanish officials upset it in several 
ports.” Philip V attempted to cope with the problem in Europe by instructing 
his commissaries, provided for by the Treaty of Seville, to come to an effective 
understanding on this score with the British. The latter, however, refused to 
deal with the matter frankly.” Also, Sir Thomas Geraldino” was very 
energetic about attempting to eradicate bribery.” In spite of these efforts, 


12 James Houstoun, Memoirs (London, 1753), p. 24 

18 Ibid., p. 198. 14 [Henry Hutchinson] to Burrell, Shelburne MSS, XLIV, 20-21. 

15 Merewether to Burrell, Jamaica [Mar. 24?], 1736-37, “ibid. XLIV, 899-900. 

16 Sir John Eyles to Benjamin Keene [London], April 29-May 30, 1731, ¿bid., XLII, 
394-95. 
17 B[enjamin] Keene to P[eter] Burrell, Madrid, June 17, 1737, ibid., XLIV, 179-80. 

18 This undoubtedly indicates that the king of Spain was not paid his full share of Jhe 
Asiento profits on the basis of the treaty. See note 72 below. 

19 Keene to Burrel [1], Madrid, Dec. 13, 1737, Shelburne MSS, XLIV, 167-69. 

20 Merewether, to [Burrell], Jamaica, Oct. 21-Nov. 1, 1737, ibid., XLIV, 814. 

21 Copy of Instructs given to Mr. R— S—, London, Feb. 12-23, 1730, ibid., XLIII, 395-96. 

22 Representative of Philip V on the board of directors until midyear of 1737 when he was 
made minister plenipotentiary to the British court. Keene to [Burrell], Madrid, July 29, 1737, 
ibid., XLIV, 178. 

23 Merewether to [Burrell], Jamaica, Oct. 21-Nov. 1, 1737, tbid., XLIV, 814. 
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0 
little was accomplished until the Asiento system was destroyed as a result 
of the War of Jenkins’ Ear. i 

Coupled with this system of bribery, the Negro traffic itself served as a 
most convenient blind for the transportation of illegal goods, for only South 
Sea Company vessels carrying Negroes, and no others, had a right given by 
the Asiento to be in Spanish American sea lanes. Such ships, when accosted, 
exhibited their slaves as proof of their right to be in Spanish ports and coastal 
waters. Often the amount of goods and provisions was greatly out of propor- 
tion to the needs of the Negroes aboard, as when the sloop Benjamin left 
Jamaica with thirty slaves and £12,000 in illicit wares.** On occasion, sailors 
were disguised as Negroes at Porto Bello and Havana.” This served a double 
purpose as it enabled the ship to dock with a supposed cargo of Negroes 
and, when once ashore and unsuspected, it furnished the labor for unloading 
contraband at the company factory. Some successful voyages were completed 
although no Negroes were carried, but that method was uncommon, espe- 
ciafly at the large ports or along those sections of the coast patrolled carefully 
by guarda costas?* 

Seemingly, every opportunity was used for the introduction of clandestine 
goods. On one instance when the vomito prieto, a type of yellow fever, be- 
came prevalent in Vera Cruz and Mexico City,” the government of New 
Spain issued a pass to a Jamaica doctor, John Ingleby, granting entry at Véra 
Cruz. When the vessel carrying Dr. Ingleby left, it had aboard eighteen 
Negroes and contraband.” 

A clever device was employed at Cartagena where the interventor, or 
inspector, was unusually watchful.” Traders outfitted from the port for a 
long voyage, met the illicit dealers by appointment on the high seas, and 
then put back into port under pretense of being disabled. As a search of the 
cargo was not again considered necessary, the captains were able to unload 
their goods in port without molestation.** 

In another instance, company officials purchased two vessels for the 

24 Merewether to Burrell, Jamaica, Sept. 30-Oct. 11, 1737, ibid., XLIV, 817; Merewether 
to Burrell, Jamaica, June 20-July 1, 1739, ibid., XLIV, 721-22; Merewether and Manning to 
Burrell, Jamaica, Jan. 6-17, 1739, tbid., XLIV, 868. 

25 Merewether to the sub and deputy governors, Jamaica, Apr. 25-May 6, 1739, ibid., 
XLIV, 729. 

26 Merewether to Burrell, Jamaica [Feb., 1735], ¿bid., XLIV, 899-901;..Merewether and 
Mánning to Burrell, Jamaica, Jan. 6-17, 1936-37, 2bid., XLIV, 867. 

27 Merewether to [Burrell], Jamaica, Nov. 9-20, 1737, ibid., XLIV, 807. a 

28 Merewether to Burrell, Jamaica, Jan. 26-Feb. 6, 1737-38, ibid., XLIV, 798; Henry 
Hutchinson to Burrell, Kingston, Jamaica, Jan. 23—Feb. 3, 1737-38, ibid., XLIV, 865. 

29 Merewether to Burrell, Jamaica, Sept. 6-17, 1736, ibid., XLIV, 875. 

30 A great deal of illicit goods was imported into Cartagena in this fashion but the method 


had been discovered by Spanish authorities by January, 1737. Merewether and Manning to 
Burrell, Jamaica, Jan. 6-17, 1736-37, ibid., XLIV, 868. 
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Spaniards to help them eliminate private illicit traders. In return, it was 
expected that a “certain Spanish admiral” would exempt South Sea Company 
vessels from searching.** 

In addition, British men-of-war convoyed illicit traders to points on the 
Spanish coast and furnished protection while business was transacted.* 
‘Trading with the Spanish colonists was even carried on from the decks of 
warships.** Such practices continued until resentment became so intense at 
Cartagena** that the Jamaica agents felt obliged to secure the withdrawal of 
a man-of-war on at least one occasion.” So many complaints were registered 
against these methods that the agents feared that the entire Asiento might be 
endangered. 

After 1735, when the factory at Caracas began to function under full 
company control, a fairly steady stream of contraband was shipped from 
Barbados. Although not as large as the traffic from Jamaica, it was con- 
siderable enough to convince the asientists that they could gain control of the 
Caracas cacao crop in payment for prohibited articles, This traffic also iflus- 
trates how private business was carried on by officials of the South Sea Com- 
pany for their own profit. The claim was made that Edward Lascelles, the 
agent at Barbados, and William Patten, one of the factors at Caracas, were 
working entirely in the interest of John Bristow.** 

' At Buenos Aires the problem of the illicit traffic was a difficult one, as the 
slaves for that market were obtained in Angola and Madagascar. Distances 
from purchasing depots under British sovereignty were, therefore, great. 
However, this disadvantage had been partially compensated for by the Asiento 
Treaty of 1716, which had provided for the storage at Buenos Aires of surplus 
goods left from the bartering for Negroes in Africa.” Such a provision made 
it very easy to ship contraband goods from England to Buenos Aires via 
Africa. 

Another source of contraband goods and provisions for the factors in the 
Buenos Aires region was the Portuguese town of Nova Colonia, situated 


31 This proposition was managed by Crow, Ord, and Gray, the factors at Cartagena. Mere- 
wether to Burrell, Kingston, Jamaica, June 14-25, 1737, ibid., XLIV, 847. The Jamaica planters 
protested vigorously over this to the president and council of Jamaica as it interfered with their 
illicit trade. Merewether to Burrell, Kingston, Jamaica, Sept. 1-12, 1737, ibid., XLIV, 822. - 

32 Merewether and Manning to Burrell, Jamaica, Jan. 6-17, 1736-37, ibid., XLIV, 867; 
Manning to Burrell, Jamaica, Sept. 5-16, 1737, ibid., XLIV, 833. 

88 Merewether to Burrell, Jamaica, Sept. 30-Oct? 11, 1737, ibid., XLIV, 818-19. Much of 
this was private trade and some was managed for the benefit of British naval officers. 

34 Copy of Merewether and Manning to Digby Dent, commander in chief of His Majesty's 
ships on the Jamaica station, Feb. 6-17, 1736-37, ibid., XLIV, 897. 

35 Merewether and Manning to Burrell and Bristow, Kingston, Jamaica, Feb, 11-22, 1736-37, 
ibid., XLIV, 854-55. 

38 Ibid. XLIV, 449. 

31M. Charles Calvo, Recueil complet des traités, conventions, capitulations et autres actes 
diplomatiques de tous les états de l'Amérique Latine (Paris, 1862-68), II; 183-84. 
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just across the ven Goods were sent in small boats from Nova Colonia to 
ships anchored in the river; other boats carried the material from there into 
the dominions of His Catholic Majesty." 

Because the internacion, or right to penetrate into the interior, had been 
granted to the holder of the Asiento, the factors were able to distribute wares 
to Potosí, Lima, and Chile. However, they were handicapped in these 
ventures for it was often necessary to take Negroes with them even in the 
dead of winter. At times, also, the Spanish government, in order to hinder 
illegal business, insisted that these expeditions be conducted by Spaniards.“ 
In spite of such precautions, there was extensive illegal marketing as the com- 
pany officials could depend upon their system of bribery. 

Contributing to this large volume of contraband passing into Spanish 
America during this period were the two annual ships, the Prince William 
in 1730 and the Royal Caroline in 1733. Like the five annual and two license 
ships which had sailed before 1730, both vessels had obtained permission to 
deposit their cargoes at Porto Bello or Vera Cruz. Each unloaded large 
amounts of illegal wares in addition. One stockholder of the company de- 
clared that about £200,000 of the return cargo of the Prince William was 
derived from contraband trading.** Patifio asserted positively that contraband 
worth at least £150,000 was transported in the Royal Caroline.” While not 
indicating the exact amount of contraband taken into Spanish America 
through this source, the above figures do point out that considerable quan- 
_ tities were imported illegally. 

Profits from annual ships’ voyages were large. Sir John Eyles estimated 
that the profit from the Prince William was only about twenty-five per cent.“ 
From the foregoing it can easily be imagined what money was gained on 
other occasions, especially as it was expected that a “well assorted and proper 
ship’s cargo ought to produce a profit of one hundred percent.” * 

Through the above methods the organization furnished flour, pitch, tar, 
beef, pork, mercury, brass, iron ware of several kinds, woolens, cottons, can- 
vas, mules’ shoes, and nails. Shipments were unloaded at Vera Cruz, 


38 Hfenry] Y. Faure to Burrell, Buenos Aires, Mar. 12, 1738, Shelburne MSS, XLIV, 367-69. 

39 Ibid., XLIV, 367-69. 

40 Copy of Francis Humphreys to Sr. John Eyles, Buenos Aires, Mar. 15, 1731, ibid., XLIV, 
433; John Cox to Burrell, Buenos Aires, Mar. 9, 1731, ibid., XLIV, 411. 

e **A Proprietor of the Company, Anedddress to the Proprietors of the South Sea Capital 
(London, 1732), p. 13. Cleland, the captain, was discharged for illegal marketing at the instiga- 
tion of Geraldino (Fitzgerald). Add. MSS, 25504, 188. 

42 Ibid., 25507, f. 22. 

43 Eyles to Keene, London, Sept. 16-27, 1731, Shelburne MSS., XLII, 397. 

44 Thid., XLII, 278. 

45 Merewether to Burrell, Jamaica, Dec. 7-18, 1737, ibid., XLIV, 804; Merewether to Bur- 
rell, Kingston, Jamaica, Jan. 25-Feb. 5, 1736-37, ibid., XLIV, 861. One contract called for the 
supply of 2,000 barrels of flour, 480 barrels of beef and pork, 160 barrels of pitch and tar to the 
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Havana de Cuba, Santiago de Cuba, Porto Bello, Cartagena, Caracas, and 
Buenos Aires, and occasional voyages were made to Espafiola, Porto Rico, 
the South Keys, Rio de Hache, Trujillo,‘ and intermediate points. From 
these ports of entry the factors distributed materials throughout a vast hinter- 
land stretching from New Spain to distant Chile. 

Remittances from the sale of contraband were made in the form of coin, 
gold, bar silver, quinine, cacao, balsam, sarsaparilla, snuff, leaf tobacco, sugar, 
cochineal, indigo, dyewoods, hides, tallow, vicuña wool, and drugs.*” It was 
necessary, indeed, that the greatest caution be exercised in making these ship- 
ments. Some were handled by a colony of Jews in Kingston and others by 
the company’s agents in that place. An idea of the extent of this trade may 
be gained from the statement of James Houstoun that he knew of £100,000 
in money alone sent through these Jews from 1734.to 1737.** Merewether and 
Manning, the agents at Jamaica, were so secretive that they would not men- 
tion the consignors of money in letters to the subgovernor. The names of 
these Spaniards were communicated only to the people acting as consigneés.* 

The volume of illicit trade under the Asiento, so large immediately after 
the Treaty of Seville, declined very noticeably during the last years of the 
decade. John Merewether stated that business was so low by 1736 that getting 
“a hitt in the Illicit Trade” was “like getting a great prize in a lottery.” °° 
About a year later he claimed that the fulfillment of the contract for supply- 
ing the galleons with provisions was the only thing which provided a favor- 
able balance for one period of six months.** 

This deterioration resulted from the competition of Dutch and English 
private traders,” the growing activities of the guarda costas, and the in- 

creasingly severe regulations imposed on the Asiento commerce by the 
Spanish government.** As early as December, 1731, Spain closed the com- 
pany factory at Panama, the gateway of the illicit trade to Peru and some of 


galleons, and 400 barrels of flour for the city of Cartagena, Merewether to the sub and deputy 
governors, Jamaica, Jan. 29~Feb. 9, 1738-39, ¿bid., XLIV, 795-96. The last five items were 
included in the cargo of the Prince William. No doubt many of them were contraband. Ibid., 
XLIII, 107-108. 

46 Merewether to Burrell, Jamaica, July 11-22, 1737, ibid., XLIV, 845; Merewether to 
Burrell, Jamaica, Dec. 7-18, 1737, ibid., XLIV, 803; Merewether to Burrell, Jamaica [Mar. 
24?, 1736], ibid., XLIV, 899-900. 

47 Ibid., XLIII, 263, 275, 542. . 

48 Houstoun to Burrell, Jamaica, July 4-15, le ibid., XLIV, 696-97. 

49 Merewether and Manning to Burrell, Jamaica, Mar. 30~Apr. 10, 1739, tbid., XLIV, 738. 

50 Merewether to Burrell, Jamaica, Sept. 6-17, 1736, ibid., XLIV, 875-76. 

51 Merewether to Burrell, Jamaica, Sept. 30-Oct. 11, 1737, ibid. XLIV, 837. 

52 Merewether to Burrell and Bristow, Jamaica, Apr. 4-15, 1739, ibid., XLIV, 731; Manning 
to Burrell, Jamaica, Feb. 2-13, 1736-37, ibid., XLIV, 859. 

53 Merewether to Burrell, Jamaica [Mar, 24?, 1736], ibid., XLIV, 900-901. 
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that to Chile, aad did not allow it to be reopened until April, 1734.°* Em- 
bargoes on the shipment of money and other goods from the chief ports of 
Spanish America prevailed at one time or another during most of the period.” 
One interventor, to oversee the operation of the Asiento, was appointed by 
Spain for each port although Article XXVIII of the treaty allowed only two 
for all of Spanish America.** In 1735, no vessel was allowed to enter port 
without at least fifty Negroes per hundred tons of burden.” This regulation 
was made more severe before long when the requirement was raised to four 
Negroes for every five tons.®* In fact, the methods used for preventing the 
importation of contraband became increasingly harsh during the last years 
of this period and finally ended in outright confiscation of all property of 
the South Sea Company in Spanish America in the reprisals of 1739. 

Determination of the exact volume and value of illegal importations into - 
the Spanish colonies under the Asiento during these years is impossible be- 
cause of the very nature of the trade. However, there is evidence in the Shel- 

e a « ¥ ‘a . N 
- burne Manuscripts indicating that such shipments in Negro and annual 
ships totaled at least £5,500,000. 

In arriving at such a figure it is necessary to analyze the secret account 
books of the inner clique and to draw deductions from them. It appears that 
returns from the company’s illicit commerce were often disguised as sales of 
Negroes. The accounts for 1738 illustrate this well and also furnish an index 
of the value of this trade for most years of the period. During 1738, sales 
amounted to 1,169,789 pesos, or about £273,000 with profits of almost one 
hundred per cent.” In order to carry on this trade in 1738, the company used 
eight ships.” In contrast, over thirty were employed in 1727% and about 

54 H[enry] Hutchinson to Burrell, Panama, Dec. 4, 1731, ibid., XLIV, 538-40; Add. MSS, 
25507, 12. 

55 Ibid., 25504, 229, 25505, p. 34, É 18; James Savill to Burrell, B[uenos] Aires, Mar. 25, 
1737, Shelburne MSS, XLIV, 423; Manning to Burrell, Jamaica, June 13-24, 1738, ibid., XLIV, 
9777; Ant[hony] Weltden to Burrell, Havana, Aug. 27, 1737, ibid., XLIV, 936. 

56 Add. MSS, 25506, f. 149. 

57 Ibid., 25507, É. 190. i 

58 Merewether and Manning to the sub and deputy governors, Jamaica, Nov. 10-21, 1738, 
Shelburne MSS, XLIV, 750. As a result of these policies and the desire of the inner ring to 
import contraband in spite of them, 1,850 Negroes in excess of the demand, remained at Christ- 
mas, 1737, in the factories at Panama, Cartagena, Vera Cruz, Havana, Santiago de Cuba, and 
Buenos Aires. “A Calculate of the Value of the Negroes, Debts, and Effects of the South Sea 
Company at their Several Factories in the West Indies at Xmas, 1737,” ibid., XLII, 423. This 
is an excellent example of the way the@contrabandists disregarded the interests of the general 
stockholders for their own private gain. 

59 The accounts for 1738 list returns from 5,300 Negroes when not more than half that 
number were sold at the time. “Sundry Voyages (1738),” ibid., XLIII, 245. 

60 Merewether to Burrell, Jamaica, June 10-21, 1738, ¿bid., "XLIV, 785; Thomas Butcher to 
Burrell, Caracas, Nov. 30, 1738, ibid., XLIV, 609; Add. MSS, 25509, f. 118; 25510, 18,: 


61 Adam Anderson, An Historical and Chronological Deduction of the Origin of Commerce 
(London, 1801), HI, 144. 
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twenty-two in 1732. The trade was also heavy in 1730 and 1731." So it 


seems that the value of the traffic in 1730 and 1731 was approximately four 
times as great as it was in 1738, and in 1732 probably three times the value 
of the traffic in 1738. This indicates that over £1,000,000 sterling was obtained 
through illegal commerce in each of the years 1730 and 1731. Reasoning 
similarly, around £750,000 resulted from these importations in 1732. Even 
during the slack years of 1735 to 1739 an average annual favorable balance 
of over £500,000 is shown in the subgovernor’s books.** It appears then that 
at least £5,000,000 resulted from the illicit traffic in the company’s Negro 
ships during the years from 1730 to 1739. 

Other financial returns from the illegal trade under the Asia: arose 
from the voyages of the Prince William and Royal Caroline, the only two 
annual ships permitted during this period. As has been demonstrated, these 
vessels probably brought home returns of approximately £350,000 from 
contraband. Adding this amount to the approximate value of the illicit re- 
turns from the Negro ships gives a total of about £5,500,000.% There was: 
also realized legally from these two annual ships some £620,000.% Thus, under 
the Asiento, there clearly must have been introduced goods and provisions 
valued by a conservative estimate at £6,000,000. This figure becomes even 
larger when to it are added unknown amounts of private trade carried on by 
individuals or groups associated with the South Sea Company and by others 
who had no connection with that organization.” 

These figures and estimates, based on the secret books of the inner clique 
of the South Sea directors, prove clearly that contraband traffic under the 
Asiento was of such magnitude that it was a real threat to Spanish mercan- 
tilism. They also demonstrate that it was in the Negro ships, rather than in 


E eo MSS, XLIII, 911; Faure to Burrell, Buenos Aires, Mar. 12, 1738, ibid., XLIV, 
305- 

68 This reasoning is based on the payments of Negro duties which ‘totaled 20,226 pesos more 
than would have been paid if only 4,800 piezas had been-imported a year from January 1, 
1730-31 to December 8, 1733. Payments at this time did not include introductions during inter- 
ruptions due to war. “Payments by the South Sea Company for Dutys on Negroes since the 1st 
of January, 1730-1, Jno. Reed, Accountant, April 26, 1739,” Donnan, Dosuments, Il, 467. 

64 “State of the Company’s Affairs from 1735 to 1739,” Shelburne MSS, XLII, 33, 41, 
45, 65, 73. 

85 Unquestionably the large sums, involved in the illicit trade and not recorded by the 
British customs, can be explained because there was so much smuggling of goods out of England. 
In the early 1730’s materials could be left out of the printed bills for as little as five shillings, 
Merewether to Burrell, Jamaica, Oct, 21-Nov. 1, 1739, ibid., XLIV, 813. Other shipments came 
from the British mainland colonies. Merewether to Burrell, Jamaica, Dec, 7-18, 1737, ibid., 
XLIV, 804. Some must have originated in the West Indies. 

66 Ibid., XLII, 4, 5, II. 

67 When considering England’s commerce here there should be taken into account also 
approximately £1,500,000 realized during this period from the Negro trade by the South Sea 
Company. See George H. Nelson, “The Asiento System, 1730-1739,” manuscript doctoral dis- 
sertation in the University of Michigan (1933), p. 140. 
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the annual ships, that the major share—at least ninety per cent in this 
period of the illicit goods was transported under the Asiento to Spanish ` 
America. , 

The Spanish government and Spanish merchants in Spain and America 
suffered from this illicit trade. Spanish commerce to the New World was 
cut from 15,000 tons a year to 4,000 tons or less by 1737.” This caused a 
decline in the profits of Spanish merchants and in the revenues of the king 
of Spain as the commerce of the squadrons had been reduced to about a 
fourth of what it had been in earlier years. 

The pernicious effect of this contraband trade was also noticeable on the 
fairs of the Spanish colonies. Dr. Houstoun, who was a surgeon for the com- 
pany at Cartagena, estimated moderately that sales at the fair in Porto Bello 
in 1728 had equaled 30,000,009 pesos.” In 1731, Sir John Eyles wrote to Keene 


` that this had declined to 12,500,000 pesos. The decline was partly due to an 


earthquake in Chile, yet Eyles blamed it largely upon the illicit activities of 


- the company.” This appears to be sound. Because of the low prices of Eng- 


lish goods nothing could be sold at the Spanish fairs until the supply of 
illicit goods had been exhausted.” 


From this it can readily be seen that contraband trading under the Asiento 
was definitely responsible for a decline in Spanish industry and commerce. 
Many merchants of Spain and the colonies must have been adversely affected 
by the decline or destruction of their markets. Most certainly, Philip V must 
have been angered, not only because he did not receive his fair share of thé 


68 The differences in the private and public accounts of the five annual and two license 
ships, which seiled before 1730, show tha: contraband worth at least £220,000 was transported 
by these vessels. Shelburne MSS, XLII, 2, 5, 11. If to the £350,000 realized from the Royal 
Caroline and Prince William, is added another £220,000, the total contraband for all the annual 
and license ships sailing during the entire span of the Asiento amounts to only about £570,000. 

$2 José Antanio Saco gives data to prove that this commerce did not shrink to 2,000 tons 
in 1737 but says that English contraband was responsible for a huge loss to Spanish trade. 
Historia de la esclavitud de la raza ajricana en el Nuevo Mundo (Barcelona, 1879), pp. 305-307. 
William Robertson says the commerce of the galleons sank to nothing and that the entire 


` squadron was reduced from 15,000 to 2,000 tons. The History of America (London, 1780), 


Ill, 379-80. Ses also Kate Hotblack, Chatham’s Colonial Policy (London, 1917), p. 6. Wilhelm 
Roscher gives the same figures as Robertson. The Spanish Colonial System (New York, 1904), 
p. 39. Keene estimated in 1737 that the flota and azogues brought 14,000,000 to 15,000,000 
pesos in money, 2,000,000 in fruits, and about 2,000,000 that had not paid the duties. Keene to 
Burrell, Segovia, Sept. 1, 1737, Shelburne MSS, XLIV, 175. 
70 Houstoun, Memoirs, p. 164. 

+ ‘Eyles to Keene, London, Sept. 16-97, 1731, Shelburne MSS, XLII, 397; [Henry Hutchin- 
son] to Peter Burrell, ibid., XLIV, 24-25. Reliance can be placed on the estimates of Houstoun 
and Eyles as it was their business to know such details. This represented a drop of 17,500,000 
pesos or £3,797,000. If even a major fraction of this be attributed to exaggeration, the earth- 
quake in Chile, the private contrabandists, one big sales year followed by a small one, and the 
higher prices of the Spaniards, it would still leave room for extensive importations under the 


Asiento. 


72 Houstoun, Memoirs, p. 191. 
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suspected profits arising from the Asiento trade”? but also because of the non- 
payment of duties upon smuggled wares. 

Also, it is very significant to note that the “fruits of the country”—received 
from the sales of illicit goods, Negroes, and the legitimate trade of the annual 
ships"*—must have been responsible for very considerable losses to the mer- 
chants of the Spanish Empire and the Spanish government. These products 
were transported into London, Hamburg, Amsterdam, and Cadiz in Europe 
and into several of the ports of the Spanish colonies.” In fact, so large were 
these shipments at times that they brought about a decline in market prices 
in several instances."* As these markets were formerly monopolized largely 
by Spain,” this created a dangerous and severe system of competition not at 
all to the liking of either the Spanish merchants or government. 

Here, then, is the explanation of the animosity which the Spanish govern- 
ment manifested toward the South Sea Company and the Asiento Treaty. 
Had that arrangement resulted only in the transportation of Negroes and the 
legitimate fraction of the cargoes of the annual ships, there need not have 
existed such friction as that which was so common during the entire trading 
period, especially just before the outbreak of the War of Jenkins’ Ear. 

When it became apparent, however, that the legitimate business of the- 
company was merely a cloak behind which to hide a system of illegal com- 
merce—one that struck at the very foundations of the Spanish mercantile 
organization—the government of Spain found itself confronted by a very 
serious problem. It could not revoke the company’s charter—a course that 
might have been followed had that instrument functioned within Spanish 
private internal law—for that would have meant the unilateral suspension of 
an international treaty, a dangerous act which was certain to cause demands 
for retribution by Great Britain, or even war. 


73 The king of Spain was supposed to receive one fourth of the Asiento profits and 28% 
per cent of the profits from the annual ship. See “28th and Additional Articles of the Asiento 
Treaty,” in Frances Gardiner Davenport, European Treaties Bearing on the History of the United 
States and Its Dependencies (Washington, 1934), HI. 

T4 For example, from 1713 to May 5, 1733, 363,646 hides, slighty over half from illicit 
transactions, were exported in company ships from Buenos Aires. Shelburne MSS, XLII, 317. 
Cacao, leaf tobacco, snuff, sugar, and tallow worth 587,000 pesos, or £127,000, were shipped in 
1738 as part of the returns from illicit trading. At least this much was sent in cash during this 
year. Ibid., XLIII, 245. In 1730, the Prince Frederick carried about 400,000 pesos, or £85,000 
sterling, in specie, 190,000 pounds of cochineal, worth £170,000, 47,000 pounds of indigo, and 
167 tons of logwood. Anderson, III, 162; Add. MSS, 5504, f. 169. For some of the prices of 
these commodities, see Gentleman’s Magazine (London, 1731-1907). 

75 Add. MSS, 25505, £. 67; 25510, É. 42, 55; Shelburne MSS, XLII, 189-95; Add. MSS, 
25505, Í. 13; “Sundry Voyages,” Shelburne MSS, XLII, 245. 

78 Add. MSS, 25505, 45 25504, f. 155, 210, f. 155; Shelburne MSS, XLIII, 189. 

77 Charles King, The British Merchant (London, 1721), I, 24, 94-95; Joshua Gee, The 
Trade and Navigation. of Great Britain Considered (London, 1730), p. 11; William Wood, 
Survey of Trade (London, 1722), p. 132. 
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Confronted by this situation, Spain was forced to make a choice. Un- 
able to accept the destruction of its commercial system, Spain attempted 
to negotiate but requested that the company, as an evidence of good faith, 
should open its accounts for inspection by the Spanish representatives. Nat- 
urally, the directors refused, for compliance would have meant the complete 
exposure of the illegal traffic. Neither Spain nor the South Sea Company 
would yield." War was the inevitable result as Spain was determined to 
destroy ** the system responsible for the partial breakdown of its colonial 
commerce and the politically powerful directors of the South Sea Company 
were equally resolved to continue their exploitation of the Spanish colonies.*” 


78 For an article which ably and clearly sets forth the diplomacy leading to the impasse 
between the company and Spain, sez Ernest G, Hildner, “The Role of the South Sea Company 
in the Diplomacy Leading to the War of Jenkins’ Ear, 1729-1739,” Hispanic American Hist. 
Rev., XVII (1938), 322-41. 

79 The war did not completely eliminate the Asiento as a trading force. As late as October, 
1748, an agent of the South Sea Company reported a flourishing business in Negroes from 
Jamaica to the Spanish colonies, Aiton, in Hispanic American Hist. Rev., VIII, 177. The Asiento 
was given up by treaty in 1750. Alzjandro del Cantillo, Tratados, convenios, y declaraciones de 
paz y de comercio (Madrid, 1843), p. 397. 

80 Aiton, in Hispanic American Hist. Rev., VIII, 170. Temperley attributes the South Sea 
Company influence in Parliament to its financial and official connections with the British gov- 
ernment. “The Relations of England with Spanish America, 1720-1744,” American Historical 
Association, Reports (1911), 1, 236-37. For accounts of the relationship of the company to the 
British national debt, see William R. Scott, The Constitution and Finance of English, Scottish 
and Irish Joint-Stock Companies to 1720 (Cambridge, 1910-12), II, 288-360, and Lewis Mel- 
ville, The South Sea Bubble (London, 1921), It is also interesting to note that the king was 
the governor of the company and that Burrell, the subgovernor, Bristow, the deputy governor, 
and two of the other directors in 1739 were members of Parliament at that time. Members of 
Parliament (London, 1878), pp. 72-84; Gentleman’s Magazine, IX (1739), 103. This suggests 
a fascinating problem for future research regarding the existence of other links between the com- 
pany and the government. 
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The Griswold Story of Freneau and 
Jefferson 


Purre Marsm* 


GRAHAM'S MAGAZINE for September, 1855, contains an essay by Rufus 
Griswold entitled “Philip Freneau, the Poet of the Revolution,” in which 
occur these assertions: i 


He became a translating clerk in the Department of State, under Mr. Jefferson, 
and editor of the “National Gazette,” which gained an infamous reputation by 
its attacks on Washington's administration. Freneau madé oath to a statement that 
Mr. Jefferson did not compose or suggest any of the contents of his paper, but'in 
. his old age he acknowledged to Dr. John W. Francis that the Secretary wrotg or 
dictated the most offensive articles against Washington and his friends; and to 
Dr. James Mease he exhibited a file of the “Gazette,” in which what were alleged 
to be his contributions were marked. 


This account, which may be called “the Griswold story,” appears also in 
the 1855 edition of The Poets and Poetry of America,’ which Griswold edited, 
though it is missing from the 1854 edition. In The Republican Court (1854), 
Griswold relates the story in a slightly different form, adding another aspect, 
Freneau’s remorse:” 


That the National Gazette was entirely under Mr. Jefferson's control appears 
never to have been doubted. In his old age Freneau marked a copy of it with the 
names of the writers of the most noticeable articles, alleging that he himself had 
never assailed in any manner the spotless fame of the Father of his Country. To Dr. 
Francis . . . he said it was among his greatest griefs that he had seemed to be an 
enemy of Washington, but that Mr. Jefferson had written or dictated whatever was 
reproachful or calumnious of that exalted character in the Gazette, 


This story, in part or in whole, has persisted in showing sporadic life ever 
since its first appearance, the echoing historians and biographers apparently 
taking it quite for granted without any attempt at verification." Yet, as mod- 


* The author is doing research in the Huntington Library. 

1 (New York), p. 33. 2 (New York), p. 289; 1868 edition, p. 345. 

3 Benson J. Lossing, Life of Washington (New® York, 1860), III, 198; Frederic Hudsén, 
Journalism in the United States (New York, 1873), p. 186; John B. McMaster, 4 History of the 
People of the United States from the Revolution to the Civil War (New York, 1888), II, 52-533 
Paul L. Ford, The True George Washington (Philadelphia, 1896), p. 263; Henry Cabot Lodge, 
George Washington (Boston, 1899[?]), I, 227-28; William E. Curtis, The True Thomas Jeffer- 
son (Philadelphia, 1901), pp. 244~45; William R. Thayer, George Washington (Boston, 1922), 
p. 219; Edward Channing, 4 History of the United States (New York, 1926), IV, 166; Meade 
Minnigerode, Jefferson, Friend of France (New York, 1928), pp. 172, 181. 
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ern scholars ape quite aware, any “Griswold story” needs careful investigation 
before acceptance. This is especially true wherever Griswold’s prejudices are 
concerned, and toward Jefferson he was definitely hostile.* 

To examine the content of the story—the “infamous reputation” of the 
National Gazette existed chiefly among the Federalists; and the newspaper 
never calumniated Washington but opposed administrative measures and 
satirized the “monarchists.” In answer to Hamilton’s attacks, Freneau swore 
that Jefferson did not write for, or influence the content of, his publication; * 
and Jefferson made the same denials, privately, in a letter to Washington.” 
It is yet to he shown that they did not tell the truth, and it was only recently 
that any corroboration of the Griswold story came to hand—in a letter from 
Francis to Cyrus Powers, February 3, 1859: 


The Statement that Philip Freneau had been employed by Mr Jefferson to 
furnish those aspersions on the Washington administration . . . is most true, 
Mr Freneau, at my office about 18 months before his death, of his own free accord, 
afnong many other matters touching revolutionary affairs, stated in express terms 
that such was the fact, & he added with a tone and in a manner I never can forget 
“and that work, Dr. has proved to be the saddest business of my life.” 7 


As Francis and Griswold were friends,® probably Griswold had based part 
of his remarks on conversations with the doctor. It must be noted that Francis 
says nothing about Jefferson’s writing articles for Freneau’s paper; and 
there seems to be no corroboration available for the portion of the story relat- 
ing to the marked file and Dr. Mease, who was probably a Philadelphian. 
The Francis letter makes but two points, Freneau’s “employment” to furnish 
aspersions, and his remorse. 

The question that mos: naturally occurs next, is the reliability of the 
Francis version of Freneau’s remarks. As to the good doctor’s character, there 
is nothing but praise; besides his medical career, he was teacher, editor, and 
writer,” and one of the múst popular men in New York. Yet he never ap- 
peared in the role of true historian; most of his writings are biographical 
sketches characterized by an imaginative, hurried manner. His Old New 
York is extremely readable, and valuable for the atmosphere of olden times, | 
but is without any suggesticn of scholarly, historical methods. He was a cheer- 


£Joy Bayless, Rufus Wilmot Griswold: Poe's Literary Executor (Nashville, 1943), p. 80. 

5 Gazette of the United States, Auf. 8, 1792. See Lewis Leary, That Rascal Freneau (New 
Brunswick, N. J., 1941), p. 212. 

6 Sept. 9, 1792, Ford, VI, 101-109. ` 

7 Letter in the possession of the New York Historical Society. 

8 Bayless, pp. 183, 207. 

® Teacher, College of Physicians and Surgeons; editor, American Medical and Philosophical 
Register; writer, Old New York (New York, 1858). 
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ful, deeply sympathetic man, greatly interested in all literary, philanthropic, 
and public matters, and one of the busiest men of the times, 

In this kindly-soul’s record there is nothing to suggest that he would 
deliberately misreport anything. But there is one unexplained discrepancy 
that concerns Freneau. In his account of the poet for the Duyckinck Cyelo- 
paedia of American Literature, he says, “It was with much zest that I formed 
a personal acquaintance with the revolutionary bard. He was at that time 
about seventy-six years old, when he first introduced himself to me in my 
library.” 1" 

From this—as Freneau was born in 1752 and died in 1832—it was in 1828 
when Francis first met him. But the two had been friends at least since 1815, 
as a Freneau letter testifies. How did it happen that Dr. Francis, after 
knowing the poet for seventeen years or more before his death, could recall 
him as of only four years before and as a very old man? In his account, 
incidentally, there are other mistakes of fact,’* and the whole is in the breezy, 
hurried manner typical of Francis. E 

At the time when Francis wrote the Duyckinck account he was sixty-six 
years old; this was also, apparently, about a year after the time when Griswold 
learned the story from him. When he wrote to Powers, Francis was seventy; 
he died two years later. In 1855, he was trying to recall a conversation of 
1831, twenty-four years before (Freneau died in December, 1832). In 1859, 
he was struggling with a memory twenty-eight years old. Moreover, he was 
dealing with the words of a man seventy-eight and a half years old, who 
himself was reviewing hazy events of forty years before. And Freneau was 
always a dreamer, habitually inaccurate. 

As to the assertion that “Freneau had been employed by Mr Jefferson 
to furnish those aspersions,” the record reveals no editorial employment and 
no connection between Freneau's employment as clerk in the State Depart- 
ment and the conduct of his newspaper.* As to Freneau’s “remorse,” it is 
one of the most difficult of all things to believe. Nowhere else in the Freneau 
writings is there the slightest trace of it. And there was nothing in his con- 
duct of the National Gazette to be remorseful about, as far as Washington 

10 Evert A. and George L. Duyckinck, ecs. (New York, 1855), I, 333. 

11 Letter to Francis, May 15, 1815, in Charles F. Heartman, Unpublished Freneauana (New 
York, 1918). Heartman has mistakenly given 1819 as thg date, See original at Monmouth County, 
Historical Association, Freehold, N. J. 

12 That Freneau was a sailor until 1812, and that he was a prisoner on the Jersey. His career 


on the sea ended in 1804, and he was a prisoner on the Scorpion and the Hunter. See Leary, 
pp. 83, 323. 

18 bid., pp. 193-246. See p. 389, n. 76, which is based on the supposition that the letter in 
question was addressed to Jefferson. A reading of the whole letter shows that it was probably 
addressed to one of the State Department clerks. 


The Griswold Story 
was AEREA Neither he nor his press had calumniated the. President, in 
spite of extravagant criticisms of measures and biting satires of “monarchists.” 
He had given and taken the hard blows of political warfare. What was there 
to be sorry for? Only himself. ` 
Everywhere he went after 1792, ke found respectability turned against him 
for supporting Paine, Jefferson, and the French Revolution, and for allegedly 
‘slandering Washington. The President’s well-known anger at all criticisms 
gave impetus to this condemnation. As the years after Washington’s death 
rolled by, the great man became increasingly an object of reverence, and: his 
life a weapon of Federalist propaganda. Anyone who had ever opposed the 
father of his country was deemed worse than despicable. With each account 
of the Washington administrations, and with each discussion of Jeferson, 
Freneau’s repute sank lower and lower. He was unjustly classed with Bache 
and Callender, though by comparison he was high-minded and courteous. 
Under the weight of this ostracism by the very kind of people with whom 
he was culturally fitted to associate, it is easy to understand the discourage- 
ment that gripped him periodically after 1793, when he abandoned the 
National Gazette. His enemies he could avoid. But friends who, like Dr. 
Francis, both admired his talent and differed with him on political grounds, 
who felt that he had a stain on his record that ought to be confessed—these 
must have been both his trial and his temptation. A stronger man—and 
Philip Freneau can hardly be called a strong character—might well have 
weakened under the pressure of this combined enemy-friend disapproval. 
Tempted by a friendly willingness to forgive, did he soften, readjust his 
failing memory, concede a fault, and plead “guilty”? Such an incident would 
be fully understandable. 
© Whether, because of a thirteen-yéar lapse of memory and a tendency to 
inexactness, we should refuse to accept the Francis letter, is probably to draw 
. too fine a line. Doubtless there was a conversation, the general import of 
which was as the doctor wrote; very likely he repeated it to Griswold; yet the 
whole matter is almost as clouded as before. The net result seems to be that 
the aging Freneau told the young Francis something that the aging Francis 
told Griswold and Powers. Just how much of what Freneau said, or Francis 
remembered, can be said tc be the unsentimental, uncolored truth? The 
remarks of both men should be weighed on the delicate scales of time, 
memory, emotion, and senility. As to Griswold, though a contemporary 
branded him “constitutionally incapable of telling the truth,”** evidently a 


14 Bayless, p. 69. 
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part of his story was true. As to the rest, any judgment must be tempered 
by a recollection of his unreliability and prejudices. 

But the important issues are Jefferson's writing and influence. Evidence 
for the first can be readily examined. Does the internal evidence of the Na- 
tional Gazette reveal the hand of the Secretary of State? As to his manner 
of writing, the considered answer must be no. Madison wrote seventeen 
articles for the newspaper, all calm, almost nonpolitical.** Brackenridge was 
a contributor. Even the arch enemy, Hamilton, was admitted, under a 
pseudonym of course, a half-dozen times.** Who the other contributors were 
is difficult to say. Most of them were Jeffersonians; perhaps they included 
Burke, Lee, Beckley, Wilson, and McKean. There is, surprisingly, little evi- 
dence of the editor’s hand. Apparently he was content to let other Republicans 
fill his columns. He wrote only a few articles, paragraph editorials, and verse 
satires. . l 
The only articles attributed specifically to Jefferson's pen are the “Veritas” 

e 
letters of June, 1793.” These pieces were addressed to the President, attacking 
the policy of neutrality and calling on him to observe the French treaty. 
They are, however, consistently able, dignified, and courteous. Jefferson was 
greatly concerned about them and thought they were written by a Hamilton- 
inspired Treasury clerk to arouse Washington still further against the Repub- 
licans.** But whoever “Veritas” was, he was hardly Jefferson. In the 1795 
wrangle over the Jay Treaty, the same man appeared again as “Valerius,” irt 
Bache’s Aurora. There is no mistaking the style and form though the author 
is now more forceful and less considerate of the President’s feelings than in 
1793. . If we could ascertain “Valerius” identity, we should know who 
“Veritas” was. In 1795 Jefferson was in retirement at Monticello, and there 
is nothing to connect his style with that of “Valerius.” 

It is rather futile, in view of his repeated refusals to engage in newspaper 
brawls, to assert that Jefferson wrote political letters, except in rare instances 
15 Gaillard Hunt, ed., The Writings of James Madison, VI (New York, 1906), 43-120. 

16 As “Civis,” “Fact,” and “Amicus,” see for example Sept. 5, 12, Oct. 10, 17, 1792. See 
National Gazette files, and Henry Cabot Lodge, ed., The Works of Alexander Hamilton (New 
York, 1904), III, 28, 40; VII, 244. 

17 Minnigerode, p. 181. 

18 Anas, June 12, July 18, 1793. 

19 Philadelphia Aurora, Aug. 22, Sept. 1, 9, 17, 25, Oct. 8, 21, 29, Nov. 11, 1795. A 
“Valerius” in the National Gazette for Feb. 23 and 37, 1793, had warned against practices qf 
royalty and worshipping the President as a king. In The Freeman’s Journal of 1782-83, a 
“Valerius” attacked the Tories and conservatives. All the “Veritas” and “Valerius” letters have 
strong similarities of style and viewpoint, and appear to have been written by a Philadelphia 
legal mind of markedly superior ability. A plausible possibility suggests itself, that their author 
was the ablest Pennsylvania Whig-Republican, Judge Thomas McKean, signer of the Declaration 


of Independence, chief justice and governor of Pennsylvania, after 1792 an active anti-Federalist 
and a strong supporter of Jefferson. 
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very late in life. It is even ridiculous to persist in the idea that he wrote for 
the National Gazette, which contains no article except official statements that 
can fairly be said to be in his characteristic style. 

No modern scholar has denied Jefferson’s interest in, or influence on, 
Freneau. It is clear that he desired Freneau to establish himself in Philadel- 
phia. As the head of a party, he could hardly fail to exercise an influence on 
its leading editor, if only by hearsay. But there is no known evidence what- 
ever of agreement, subsidy, undue influence, or of any editorial guidance, 


"Freneau's insistence that he was an independent editor and Jefferson's denial 


of personal influence appear substantially as true today as in the heated 


: political battles of 1791 to 1793»: 


a 
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Henry Adams’ “Diary of a Visit to Manchester” 


ArtHUR W. SiLver* 


DURING Henry Adams’ sojourn in England as his father’s unofficial secre- 
tary, there occurred one embarrassing incident which at first seemed to him 
semitragical. Two London journals, the Times and the Examiner, severely 
chastised him for his “Diary of a Visit to Manchester,” which appeared in the 
Boston Courier on December 16, 1861, and is printed below.* The two articles 
convinced him he had better give up those newspaper contributions through 
which he had hoped to help the Northern cause.’ 

The “Diary” is interesting today not only as the cause of a distressing 
incident but also for the information it contains on Manchester, on the-cotton 
trade and its future as a result of the Civil War, and especially on Man- 
chester’s attitude to the North and to the blockade in the fall of 1861. Further, 
it shows the nontechnical young Adams as a rather competent appraiser of 
an industry and of public opinion. 

Henry Adams, having returned from Europe in the fall of 1860, first 
went with his father to Washington during that momentous session of 
Congress prior to the outbreak of the Civil War. On his father’s appoint- 
ment as minister to the court of St. James, Henry was selected to go along 
as private secretary because he was the son who could most easily “be spared 
from more serious duties.”? The 23-year-old Henry thought, as he neared 
England, “that he was going to a friendly government and people. ... He 
could not conceive the idea of a hostile England.”* But within a few hours 
he was disillusioned by the provocative publication in London, on May 14 

*The author is assistant professor of history in the University of Maryland. 

l Accounts of this incident are to be found in The Education of Henry Adams: An 
Autobiography (Riverside ed., Boston, 1930), pp. 120-21; James Truslow Adams, Henry Adams 
(New York, 1933), chap. rv, “The Amateur Diplomat,” especially pp. 88-91. Worthington C. 
Ford, ed., 4 Cycle of Adams Letters, 1861-65 (Boston, 1920), I, especially pp. 31-110, passim, 
contains correspondence of Henry and his brother, Charles Francis, jr. The diplomatic difficulties 
of the period are best studied in Ephraim D. Adams, Great Britain and the American Civil War 
(London, 1925), I, chaps. 1v-v1, and Frank L. Owsley, King Cotton Diplomacy (Chicago, 1931), 
chap, 111. 

2 The list of Henry’s letters to the New York Tires is printed in James Truslow Adams, 
Bibliography of the Writings of Henry Adams (New York, 1930), pp. 4~5. The letters were 
published in the paper between June 3 and December 19. The “Diary” is also listed here. Noth- 
ing else is listed until 1867 when Henry published his article on Captain John Smith in the 
January issue of the North American Review. 


8 James Truslow Adams, The Adams Family (Boston, 1930), p. 253; The Education, p. 113. 
4 Ibid., p. 114. 
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(the morning after the ambassador’s arrival), of the British Proclamation of 
Neutrality. The succeeding months were extremely hard for the young man, 
lonely, as yet without any friends among men in England, and increasingly 
depressed by American developments. The bad news that flowed steadily 
across the Atlantic created in him a sense of frustration. 

Without his father’s knowledge he had begun writing letters to Henry 
Jarvis Raymond of the New York Times, which were published as unsigned 
articles. In these, among other things, he tried without success to get the 
New York papers to give up their bitter attacks upon England and warned 
of the dangers attendant upon any untoward incident but to little effect.” At 
the same time, having been discouraged by Charles Francis, jr., from dashing 
home and taking a commission after what Henry felt to be the personal dis- 
` grace of Bull Run, he turned his attention to the English press and made 
friends with several of the editors, notably Townsend of the Spectator.’ A 
few weeks later he wrote to his brother, “I hope that you will see in some of 
the London newspapers, if nct my writing, at least my hand. They need it 
confound 'em.”” 

But by November he was in the depths. The only hope seemed to lie in 
McClellan. Just how low his spirits were is reflected in his description of the 
state of the relations between England and the United States in a letter of 
November 7 to Charles Francis, jr.: 


The English Government are well disposed enough, at least so far as actions are 
concerned and now we hate each other too much to care a brass farthing what our 
opinion may be, on either side. Last May was the time for the contest of opinion. 
Now it is the most wretched folly to waste a moment over what this or any other 
country thinks. We must induce them not to act, but as for their thoughts, I, for 
one, have been thoroughly satished that America can expect no sympathy or as- 
sistance in Europe from any government. They all hate us and fear us, even the 
most liberal. We must depend wholly on ourselves.® 


But at last, instead of stewing and fretting, Henry was to have a chance for 
some action by going to Manchester. At the close of the same letter he re- 
ported: 


5 To Charles Francis, jr., Nov..7 and Dec. 13, 1861, Ford, I, 65 f., 83 f. In some of these 
letters he was unwise enough to talk about England’s wanting war with America and to curse 
the Americans who would not believe him. For an illustration of this impatience, see especially 
the letter of December 13. 

e G Sept. 14, 1861, ibid., I, 43-46. See Charles Francis, jr.'s letters of advice to him to this 
effect, Aug. 23, 25, 2bid., I, 31 ff., 53 ff. In the latter Charles urged him to write a review for 
one of the more important periodicals on the cotton supply question, gave him some suggestions, 
and offered to turn over all the material he had collected for such a paper. 

T Sept, 28, 1861, ibid., I, 49. 

8 Ibid., I, 65 £ In conversation with one of his hosts in Manchester he expresses this same 
view. See pp. 82-83 below. 
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- ‘ 

To-morrow evening I start with a pocketful of letters for Manchester to in- 
vestigate that good place. With such recommendations I ought to see everything 
that is to be seen and learn all that is to be learned. I am invited to stay with a 
Mr. Stell, an American there, and have accepted. 


His especial mission was to investigate the attitude of the various Manchester 
interests to the North and to find out whether there was a party there deter- 
mined to challenge the North’s blockade.’ He hoped to capitalize on his 
visit in the form of an article. “My present plan is to report with as much 
accuracy as possible all my conversations and all my observations.” If he 
could make an effective article, he would write it out and send it over for 
Charles to give to the Atlantic, otherwise he would “contract it and send 
it to you [Charles] for the Advertiser or Courier.” In any Case it “should be 
printed as soon as possible.” 

Adams arrived in Manchester on Friday, November 8, the day the San 
Jacinto stopped the Trent and took off Messrs. Mason and Slidell. He re- 
mained there until the following Wednesday. Having returned to Londén he 
forwarded his “Diary” to Charles, as he had promised. 

Charles: wrote, December 17,*” to report that the article had arrived just 
too late for publication in the Atlantic, which could not have printed it until 
January. He had then taken it to the Courier, which printed it December 16, 
on the front page as “A Visit to Manchester, Extracts from-a Private Diary.” 
The editor of the Courier, unfortunately for Henry, named him as author in 
a complimentary notice on the inside of the paper. Charles reported, however, 


I doubt if anyone has read it, or any notice will be taken of it; for you might 
as well expect sailors on a sinking ship to pay attention to flourishing of a fiddle. 
It happened at exactly the wrong moment, and people were too much absorbed in 
the question of the moment to pay attention to that of the day. 


9 See “Diary” for Saturday, Nov. 9, pp. 80-83 below. This question was beginning to 
agitate the country, as the growing stringency in Lancashire began to tighten, By the first of 
October, American cotton was one shilling per pound, almost double the price of January 1, 
1861. This was a speculator's price—none was being bought for consumption. Some of the 
smaller manufacturers and spinners of Lancashire joined other tradesmen who were concerned 
over the fate of the operatives in a clamor against the blockade, which they declared was in- 
effective. See Economist reports in issues in October, and Times in September, October. In vain 
these papers insisted that breaking the blockade, instead of producing cotton, would only play 
the South's game. The South, as we know, was trying to get England to do just that and was 
sending no cotton to the ports, on one excuse or another. Ordinarily cotton arrivals began at 
Southern ports in late August and September, but Neill Brothers” circular reported that they 
had not heard of a thousand bales coming down to the ports, How Henry came to undertake this 
mission is not clear. His brother had urged him, August 25, to write a paper on the cotton 
supply question and publish it in England. The whole purpose evident in the “Diary” was to 
let America know about the situation in Manchester. The diplomatic correspondence of the period 
in the National Archives makes no mention of the visit. From this 1 assume that it was not only 
a personal mission on behalf of his father but also one upon which Henry wished to capitalize. 

10 Ford, I, 84 f. 
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Thus the Trent affair, at least on the word of Charles Francis, jr., distracted 
attention from Henry's contribution to American understanding of English 
developments. - 

But, if the article attracted no attention in Boston, extracts from it were 
felt suitable for publication first by the Manchester Daily Examiner and 
Times in its issue of January 4" aid then by the Manchester Guardian with 
a longer extract on January 8. The Times reprinted the Guardians extracts 
on the ninth, and, fortunately for the young author, waited until the next day 
to comment. This took the form of a leader but it was lost in the more im- 
portant news carried on the opposite page announcing the release of Mason 
and Slidell and containing long accounts from America.** The Times leaned 
heavily on the theme “To see ourselves as others see us.” But it was plainly 
“miffed.” It concentrated on three points: First, it criticized the visit to Man- 
chester. “We had certainly not fancied that the great capital of the English 
cotton trade was so much out of the world as to need a Special Commissioner 
to “bring its hidden opinion to light.” Secondly, it criticized severely the’ 
anonymous authorities. “To the statements and opinions of these anonymous 
authorities, he attaches much the same kind of importance as Mr. King- 
lake.”** But the Times felt the views reported were no different from those 
“long held by the rest of us,” even though the statements of several of those 
quoted were challenged in details. It was, however, upon the single short 
paragraph in which Adams compared Manchester and London society that 
the Times especially seized. Here it used its most cutting and patronizing 
tone. 


Mr. Adams diary would not have been deemed complete by those for whose 
eyes it was intended had it not contained a little of that gossip which our cousins 
import into their most serious transactions. Accordingly, a document which evi- 
dently purports to be in the nature of a State paper contains a smart comparison 

between London and Manchester Society, greatly to the disadvantage of the former. 


It declares that neither he nor Mrs. Stowe in her Sunny Memories** had 
been able to understand English society. Foreigners never could, it asserted 


11 This shart report was concentrated on Adams’ discussion of the'sentiment in Manchester 
for breaking the blockade. The editor felt that, though there was some feeling there, most of it 
was centered in Liverpool. J could find no other comment in the scattered issues in the file of 
the first two weeks of January. Still I do not think any other comment would be made by this 
gewspaper, which was so devoted tc Bright and friendly to the North. 

22A few noncommittal comments by way of introduction explained who the author was. 
The only editorial comment from this important paper was the printing in full of the Times 
leader on January 13, 1862. 

18 The impression created is reported in letters to Charles Francis, jr., from his father and 
from Henry dated January 10, 1862, Ford, I, 99 ff. 

14 Alexander W. Kinglake, Invasion of the Crimea (Edinburgh and London, 1863-87). 

15 Harriet Beecher Stowe, Sunny Memories of Foreign Lands (London, 1854). 
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on January 10. It hoped that some day, after he had learned that “the mo: 
he knows of London society the less he knows,” he would make honorab 
amends in the Boston Courter. 

Though the general public might have ignored the leader, young Adan 
did not. He felt he had become an object of general ridicule. 


To-day I find myself in a scrape that is by no'manner of means agreeable. . . 
To my immense astonishment and dismay I found myself this morning’ sarse 
through a whole column of the Times and am laughed at by all England. Yc 
can imagine my sensations. Unless something occurs to make me forgotten, n 
bed is not likely to be one of roses for some time to come. There is nothing to | 
done but grin and bear it,** 


Though the Times had not made all that it might have of the publication | 
the “Diary” and because it dragged in the minister," Henry was thorough 
alarmed and told Charles Francis, jr., “For the present I shall cease my oth 
writing as I am in agonies for fear they should be exposed.” He was esp 
cially afraid his father would find out about them. He asked his brother 
notify Raymond of the New York Times why his London corresponde 
had ceased writing. He was afraid to write himself lest a letter would g 
out and “my connection with him must in no account be known. The Chi 
as yet bears the vexation very good-naturedly, but another-would be my ru 
for a long time. I don't want him ever to know about it.” 

Though the immediate alarm soon wore off, almost two weeks lat 
young Adams had not recovered his aplomb.** He still felt “flabbergasted | 
the explosion cf my Manchester bomb ... which has made me too notorio 
to be pleasant.” But he no longer felt quite so subdued; he was getting ba: 
his courage. After referring to his being “gently skinned” by the Times a1 
“scalped with considerable savageness” by the Examiner*” he said with co 
siderable bravado: 


16 Henry to Ckarles Francis, jr., Jan. 10, 1862, Ford, I, 100. 

17 Henry, in The Education of Henry Adams, failing to go over the documents aga 
makes the inciden: a close call diplomatically rather than a typical Times lecture. “Luckily : 
Times did not know its victim to be a part, though not an official, of the Legation, and lost 1 
chance to make its satire fatal; but he instantly learned the narrowness of his escape from « 
Joe Parkes, one of the traditional busybodies of politics” (p. 120). I feel, however, from | 
comment made by the Times that they went as far as they desired to go and would under 
circumstances have gone farther. Cf. Adams, Henry Adams, p. 89. 

18 Henry to Charles Francis, jr., Jan. 22, 1862, Ford, I, 104 f. 

18 The article in the Examiner, Jan. 11, 1862, pp. 19 £, concentrated on two points but 
drove both home with sledge hammer blows. After esplaining who Adams was, it cut loose 
his views of Londen Society. “We are sorry to observe that the mind of cur critic has been son 
what prejudiced by his sorry entertainment in London. He complains that at evening parties 
was not allowed a dressing room. .. . But this, though bad, was not the worst. He was rega. 
with hard seed-cakes, and thimblefuls of ice-cream. ... That hard seed-cake runs through a 
embitters all the young gentleman’s reports of us.” Its second point of attack centered on 
incidental generalization on the North’s economic position. This was taken as the point 
departure for a scathing indictment of Federal finance. 
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* For myself I care about as much for the Times or the Examiner as I do for 
the Pekin Gazette; but, unfortunately, the American Minister in London is at this 
time an object of considerable prominence, an efesore to an influential and some- 
what unscrupulous portion of the community. Accordingly I form a convenient 
head to punch when people feel vicious and pugnatious [sic]. I have, therefore ... 
found iz necessary to take in every spare inch of canvas and run under double-close- 
reefed mizzen to'gallant skysails before a tremendous gale. 


Therefore he had been making himself as unobtrusive as possible. Yet he 
felt that such an attitude reduced his usefulness “to almost nothing, and I 
might just as well be anywhere as here, except that I cannot leave the 
parent . . . afloat on the raging tide.” 

By another ten days he had completely recovered himself and realized 
his good fortune in having no club, that “society” was out of London, and that - 


no one thought twice about the Times’ articles; no one except Joe Parkes even 
spoke of it; and the world had other persons . . . for constant and favorite objects 
of ridicule. Henry Adams escaped, but he never tried to be useful again... . 
Zeal was too hazardous a profession for a Minister's son to pursue, as a volunteer 
manipulator, among Trent Affairs and rebel cruisers. He wrote no more letters and 
meddled with no more newspapers, but he was still young, and felt unkindly 
toward the editor of the London Times.”° A 


Nonetheless he dreaded the approaching session of Parliament and: the re- 
turn of “society” to the capital. “The son of the American Minister is likely 
to meet with precious little favorable criticism in London Society, in these 
days.” Here the sting of the Times’s skinning showed itself. He planned to 
steer clear of “society.” “I do not mean to press myself in this quarter, but 
rather to avoid notice and be all the more active where no one sees me. I 
can't do much, but 1 think 1 can make myself of some use.” Therefore, he 
` completely changed his system. He changed his correspondents. They were 
no longer newspapers but individuals. The circle of his private correspondence 
was now stretched as far as possible. “With luck,” he wrote his brother 
Charles, “I may make as much headway so, as I could in any other way.” ” 


A Visit to Manchester: Exrracts FROM a Private Diary 2? 


MANCHESTER, 8th Nov., 1861. Left London this morning”? in the five o'clock 
train by the Great Northern, from the station at King’s Cross. With two fellow 
passengers, who were busily engaged in talking all the way to each other, I passed 
the tedious five hours and a half which lie between London and this city. We 


20 The Education, p. 121; see also Henry to Charles Francis, jr., Jan. 31, 1862, Ford, I, 
108-10: 


< 21 Jan. 31, 1362, Ford, I, 108. . 
22 Boston Daily Courier, Monday morning, Det. 16, 1861. 
28 Should read “evening.” A few obvious misprints have been corrected, but, in general, 
Adams and/or his typographer have been given their way in spelling. 
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were true to our time, however, and before eleven I was on the doorstep of 
Mr. —** who has so kindly offered to take charge of me for a few days; and a 
good fire, some supper and a cup of tea soon set me up again. We discussed 
politics a little while over a cigar, and 1 began at once on one part of my errand,, 
by asking what was the feeling among the solid people of Manchester towards 
the North. My host evidently thought it not at all what it should be. He thought 
it was generally unfriendly and even hostile, but did not deny that the radical 
party, the Brights and Cobdens of Manchester, who have large influence are with 
us. The factories are running short time, or are wholly closed, and the operatives 
will, as a rule, have to be supported. We had a half hour of this talk, and then 
retired to bed. ; 

Saturday, gth Nov. We breakfasted at nine o'clock, and then I walked with 
my host into the city. It is a peculiarity of these manufacturing places, that if one 
really wishes to see them, one must go out of them. The city of Manchester seems 
to be a collection of enormous warehouses, banks and shops, set in a broad margin 
of common brick houses, which the lower classes live in. But the best and largest 
factories lie at a distance varying from one mile to fifty or thereabouts, in little 
towns of their own, and the houses of the wealthy citizens are all country houses 
on the outskirts of the town, so that for miles about one meets long and very 
pretty roads lined with villas and parks, which make the environs charmingg but 
which leave the city proper very dull and gloomy, from the want of handsome 
private houses. As we entered the streets, the sun, which had been shining brightly 
two miles away, became a dull red ball in the smoke and fog, and no one who was 
not accustomed to the atmosphere would have supposed that it was a fine day. 

Before setting to work to deliver my letters of introduction, I went with my 
host to his office, and as it was necessary to wait a short time, I took up-the Man- 
chester Guardian, and found in it the report of a meeting of the Cotton Supply 
Association,” yesterday, to consider the subject of cotton from Jamaica. It was 
interesting, and I read it through, and mentioned it to a gentleman who happened 


“to come in presently, and to whom I was introduced, who laughed and said that 


there was one fact which the reporter had taken care not to set down, and this 
was, that only nine persons had been present at the meeting. This want of interest 
on such a question seems very strange, but I do not believe it is more than an 
accident in this case.** The British are so bent on making India their cotton-field, 
that they pay too little attention to the West Indies and the West Coast of Africa, 
both of which, it seems to me, promise better than the East Indies, and in both of 
which the cultivation would do more good and produce more advantages to the 
world. 


24 Stell. See p. 76 above. 

25 The Manchester Cotton Supply Association was started by some far-sighted members of 
the cotton trade who became concerned in the spring of 1857 over the failure of supply to 
keep pace with demand, with a consequent steady rise in the price paid for cotton. The associa- 
tion became practically the cotton branch of the chamber of commercé. Though it was handi- 
capped by the prevailing beliefs in laissez faire and free trade, the association did good work 
during the fifteen years of its existence, 1857-1872. The story of its activities is told by its 
secretary, Isaac Watts, in The Cotton Supply Associaffon (Manchester, 1871), and in outline by 
W. O, Henderson in “The Cotton Supply Association,” Empire Cotton Growing Review, IX 
(Apr., 1932). See also my thesis “Efforts to Secure a Cotton Supply in the British Empire, 
1850-1872" (manuscript). 

26 One of the things most persistently criticized about the cotton trade of Lancashire was its 
continued refusal to support efforts, like those of the association, directed at securing alternative 
sources for the supply of cotton and in this way becoming less dependent upon the Southern 
States. $ 
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y My host now came to start me on my labors, and we went together to the office 
of Mr. —, a large commission merchant on whom I had a letter. I was received 
very kindly, and we had a talk of some length on the two subjects about which 
I was curious. e 

“My informants,” 1 was assured, “were wrong in telling me that the people of 
Manchester wished the government to break the blockade. There was not a man 
of position in Manchester who would venture to say to Lord Palmerston, ‘interfere 
for the cotton; not a man; of that I might feel assured. Nor would Manchester 
give any encouragement now to any party which made the infraction of the block- 
ade its war cry. If such a party existed, it was in Liverpool alone, and among the 
cotton-factors and persons connected immediately with the South. 

“The present pressure on the spinners is an excellent thing, provided it does 
not last too long. They have forced such a quantity of goods on the market that 
in India certain classes of their fabrics are selling at a quarter below cost; the 


‘markets are supplied there for three months, and if the American trouble had not . - 


occured so as to check the rate of production, a disastrous financial panic must 
have taken place very soon. This, and not the want of cotton, is, in fact, the real 
difficulty now;27 for, though the spinners have reduced their rate of consumption 
one-third, they do not, even at that, sell more than a half of what they spin, and 
are €orced to store the rest. He himself, though he had general orders to buy goods 
at discretion, was not buying at all. This, he considered, was proof that as yet the 
real difficulty lay not in want of raw cotton, but in the enormous quantity of 
unsalable goods. 

“Still. further, the stock of raw cotton in the market is held almost entirely by 
speculators. Except by special orders, spinners have not bought at the high prices, 
and even ‘the speculators show their belief that cotton will come, by the cautious- 
ness of their operations. All that is wanted to bring cotton in abundance into the 
market, was certainty that the blockade would last, and that American cotton 
would not come this winter. The instant this became certain, the trouble would 
end,” ?8 I suggested that it lay in their own hands to produce the certainty; that’ 
a duty laid on slave-grown cotton would answer the purpose. He assented to this. 
“A duty of a half-penny a pound on American cotton would bring supplies from 
all parts of the world. But the measure was impossible, because neither the govern- 
ment nor the country would consent to such a violation of free-trade principles, 
merely for the benefit of Manchester. The whole nation at large dislikes Man- 
chester, and is jealous of its growing influence.?* It would never permit such an 
infraction of principle on the mere pressure of the cotton interests.” 

.Mr. —’s partner happened to enter the room while we were talking, and was 
appealed to as. authority on the question whether there were, really any feeling 
in Manchester in favor of obtaining cotton at any risk. He hesitated, and was not 
so positive in denying it. He stated that he had no doubt if such a feeling existed 


27 Among the leaders of the trade this was the common complaint, though those outside the 
trade did ‘not understand it. The basic reason for the glut was the combination of a series of bad 
harvests in England, beginning in 1860 and lasting to 1862, and the American Civil War, which 
drastically curtailed trade in cotton goodg with the United States. The enforced curtailment of 
production enabled those who held large stocks to get rid of them eventually at a profit, which 
in many cases more than offset losses in manufacture. ai 

281t was not until the fall of 1862 that this became certain and new areas sought to fill the * 
vacuum. By the fall of 1863 stocks had begun to increase as the result of imports in excess of 
consumption at the existing high prices. > 

29 See the Times especially. Its speaks of the “Cotton Lords” and of the Lancashire “plutoc- 
racy” (Aug. 1, 1862). ` — . : 
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now, it was among few people, and to no great extent. But he expressed a doubt 
as to what might be the turn of feeling, when the pressure was more directly felt. 
In other words, when the present stock of goods is used up, which will be in 
about two or three months, and the price of the manufactured articles rises to a 
point çorresponding to the price of raw cotton, so that the spinner feels that vast 
amounts of money are to be made, then, and not till then, a party may be ex- 
pected to appear in Manchester, which will demand the opening of the cotton 
ports. “But I might be certain that such a party would meet very warm opposi- 
tion; at all events, there would be a hot contest.” 

This I believe to be the truth of the matter, and the real answer to one of the 
questions that I came here to ask about. So far as the cotton interests of Man- 
chester are concerned, our Government will have two months more full swing 
over the South. At the end of that time, a party will arise in favor of ending the 
war by recognizing the insurgents, and, if necessary, breaking the blockade or 
declaring it ineffective. The radicals, the Indian and Colonial interests, and some 
others, will oppose the step, and there will be a severe contest; all supposing that 
affairs on our side remain in about their present position. 

Some further discussion then took place on the probable results of the war, 
and its effects on trade. Mr. — remarked that it was curious that the English 
had not yet really begun to appreciate the fact that there was a war. Very few 
of them saw that a great revolution in trade and commerce was already beginning 
to take place. In the final contest between free and slave labor, which has now 
broken out, few men are provident enough to be aware that the whole arrange- 
ment of the world's relations will have to find a re-adjustment, which will carry 
civilization and wealth to barbarous lands, and reduce civilized countries to 
barbarism. The whole balance is shifting. Gare la dessous! There can be no settled 
peace between freedom and slavery, till slavery has gone to the wall. 

On my taking leave, he was very kind in offering to assist me to see any of 
the great sights of the place. Only in visiting the mills, he trusted that I would 
not make the mistake that Lord — did, when he came on an errand of the same 
sort. In his investigations he was observed to be dissatisfiéd, restless and evidently 
looking for something that he could not find. His conductors asked him what 
was the matter and what he was looking for. “Oh,” he replied: “This machinery 
is very curious—very interesting indeed; but what I want to see first of all is the 
wool just as it comes from the sheeps’ backs.” 

Saturday is a half-holiday in Manchester, and J was not able to visit any of the 
mills or to see any more of the gentlemen I had letters for. So I hunted up my 
host again, and he took me up to the — Club. Here I was introduced to several 
persons; one of them a very intelligent man, in the firm of — & Company, large 
spinners, who have mills not far from the city. We had a good deal of talk to- 
gether. I brought up the question of the blockade again, mentioning the fact that 
the belief in America was very general that England meant to break it, and that 
this belief had caused most of the irritation that existed there against England. 
It was the lowness of the motives that had disgusted us. He declared that the 
idea was ridiculous, and that zo one contefħplated it in the present position “of 
affairs. But, then, if the war drags itself out indefinitely, to the loss and suffering 
of the rest of the world, and it becomes evident that neither party will yield and 
that a settlement is hopeless, then an intervention may take place for the benefit 
of foreign nations and mankind. I remarked that this was a dangerous latitude to 
allow, when the same party who judged the cause was to profit by the decision. 
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He went on: “But such a latitude is a necessity. The world must, of course, have 
a right to decide where it considers its interests to overbalance those of a single 
nation. Suppose that the Southerners instead of a partial monopoly of cotton had 
a complete monopoly of grain of all kinds, and the world was to be famished by 
the blockade, would not intervention be justifiable? Suppose it were England 
instead of the North, who maintained the blockade, would not France interfere, 
and could England soberly blame her for doing so? There is no disposition in 
England to refuse to the Union a full and fair trial; but if, after what is evident 
to be such a trial, no step has been gained towards a settlement, foreign nations 
have a right to interfere, at least by a recognition of the South.” This is not to be 
denied, I believe, in law, and yet it leaves the whole question as unsettled as ever. 
“Most Englishmen,” he stated, “would, no doubt, prefer to see a separation ac- 
complished,®° yet this neither implies sympathy with the South nor hostile meas- 
ures towards the North. It is a mere matter of private opinion.” I assured him 
that on that point England was perfectly welcome to think what she liked. Her 
opinions were of no consequence to us, except as they indicated her actions. She 
had thought it her interest to weaken France and strengthen Austria, but instead 
of that it was Austria that was falling to pieces, and France that was stronger 
than ever, and I saw no reason why her policy should be more successful in 
America than in Europe.** 

After luncheon, we smoked a cigar, and discussed cotton. He talked of the 
Surat*? cotton, and stated that since the cotton pressure had begun, much more 
attention had been paid to it, and the spinners had been surprised to find how 
well it answered their purposes.** He was confident that already, whatever might 
be the fate of the American crop, Indian cotton had obtained a position and a 
hold upon the market that it wculd not lose. Whatever might happen, the cotton- 
trade never would go back to the old channels.?* 

Sunday, rith Nov. Manchester society? seems to be much more like what 
one finds in American cities than like that of London. In Manchester as in America 
it seems to have fallen, or be falling, wholly into the hands of the young, un- 
married people. In London the Court gives it dignity and tone, and the houses 
into which an admission is thought of most value, are generally apt to slight 
dancing. In Manchester, I am told, it is still the fashion for the hosts to see that 
their guests enjoy themselves. In London the guests shift for themselves, and a 
stranger had better depart at once as soon as he has looked at the family pictures. 
In Manchester one is usually allowed a dressing room at an evening party. In 
London a gentleman has to take his chance of going into the little ball room with 
his hair on end or his cravat untied. In Manchester it is still the fashion to finish 
balls with showy suppers, which form the great test of the evening period. In 
London one is regaled with thimbles full of ice-cream and hard seed cakes, 1 
presume the same or similar differences run through all the great provincial towns. 
London society is a distinct thing, which the provinces are sensible not to try 
to imitate. 

30 The Tímes in its leader (Jan. 10, 1862) took exception to this statement, 

o 31 Cf. Examiner, Jan, 11, 1861. 32 The general name of Indian cotton. 

38 It was claimed by those who had investigated England's cotton needs, that 75 to 80 per 
cent could be met with Surats. Cf. John Platt in 47st Annual Report of the Board of Directors of 
the Manchester Chamber of Commerce for 1861, p. 35. But because of English preference 
American cotton was usually worth 53 per cent more than Indian. 

34 Though this Manchester man was wrong in his forecast, Indian cotton was used in con- 


siderably larger quantities after the American Civil War than before. 
35 See p. 78 and n. 19 above. 
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Monday, 12th November. To town about eleven. Delivered another òf my 
letters, and the gentleman, hearing that I was anxious to see the great cotton 
show, sent me under the direction of a clerk to a mill in the city where they were 
spinning it entirely, giving me at the same time a warning not to expose my 
curiosity too openly as to the changes in machinery. Some years ago I found that 
this feeling of jealousy was so great in Belgium as to entirely prevent admission 
to the mills there, but I had supposed that the English manufacturers were more 
enlightened. There -was no need of the warning in the present case, however, for 
the mill and the machinery were all old and though they were using pure Indian 
cotton, it was for the corser kind of cloth for which no changes of machinery had 
been necessary. I was shown the whole process, as [is] usual in visiting mills, 
but there was nothing new to remark. The-operatives were dirty, very coarsely 
dressed, and very stupid in looks; altogether much inferior to the American 
standard. About a quarter of the spindles were silent, and, as they told me, a 
corresponding number of the operatives discharged, to starve as they best might. 
As for the Surat cotton, it answered perfectly well to the purposes for which they 
used it, without any change of machinery. As compared with American cotton, its 
inferiority is three fold. It is dirtier, not so white, and shorter in staple. The first 
of these objections is easily removed by prolonging a little the process of cleaning, 
and will probably be wholly removed when proper gins are introduced in ligdia. 
As to the color, bleaching will make Surat cotton as white as any others. And as 
to the shortness of staple, some small changes of machinery will obviate the dif- 
ficulty to a certain extent; but it may be removed wholly by devoting more care 
to the plant in its cultivation, or by mixing it with Egyptian, American or other 
long stapled cotton in spinning. On the other hand, when I inquired whether the 
Surat cloths were as good as those made of American cotton, 1 was answered in 
the negative. They were less durable. In conclusion I was shown the cloth when 
finished. It is not quite so white as that spun from American cotton, but I was 
assured that when bleached no difference was perceptible. 

Tuesday, 13th November. My first visit this morning was to —’s great ware- , 
house for printed goods. Young Mr. — took me over it and explained to me the 
mysteries of the trade. We passed some time in the “library,” the room where the 
volumes of patterns are kept, and the study of these volumes was a very curious 
and instructive amusement. Mr. — told me that the number of rollers used in their 
printing establishment some miles out of the city was about 5500, and of course 
the variation of color make these print an almost infinite variety of patterns. Alto- 
gether they furnished a volume of human nature; an unpublished chapter of the 
Sartor Resartus. In one book were oriental figures for China; in another sober 
patterns for India; a third and a fourth contained the tastes of South America 
and Africa; in a fifth my conductor astonished me by parading before my eyes 
a number of fearful yellow daubs and glaring mixtures in which brilliant yellow 
was the favorite shade, informing me that there was a great demand for these at 
Constantinople, as they were the usual costume of the Hareems. I thought of the 
Arabian Nights and Tom Moore, and wondered whether romance could survive 
such a costume. I suggested that perhaps there was some mistake; these prints 
might serve for awnings and window curtains in the Seraglios, but surely not 
for the dresses of the romantic Dudus and Gulbeyazes of Constantinople. He 
was, however, positive to the fact and to their great popularity there, and I was 
forced to yield to the testimony. 

For the home demand came in the more delicate shades of art. Here were 
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calicoes printed and embossed so as really to bear a sufficiently close resemblance to 
silk or satin, or even velvet. To be sure, the resemblance was likely to vanish on 
the first washing, but the embossed calicoes are dark, and need no washing. It 
furnishes always a handsome and very cheap dress for those who otherwise would 
have to go in rags. 

Having run through the world from China to Peru, I returned again to the 
practical questions of the day, and hunted up the warehouse of my acquaintance 
of Saturday, Mr. —. He received me with much kindness and though it was the 
busy day, introduced me to his father and brother, and we were all soon deep in 
the cotton question, in its whole length and breadth. To illustrate the subject 
they showed me different samples; raw Orleans; Surats, as they now come to 
market and the saw-ginned, clean, and nearly as white as the Orleans; then yarn 
of different qualities, made from these materials, bleached and unbleached. They 
are strong advocates of the India cottons, and declared that there was no reason 
whatever why they should not take the place of all but the finest Americans, at 
ordinary prices. I repeated what I was told yesterday about the cloth; that it was 
not so durable as that from American cotton. They were surprised, and discredited 
it, saying that it was a matter on which people would probably differ at any rate. 
The cloth would last as long as any one would want to wear it. They were them- 
selves using it largely, and should continue to do so, whatever might happen in 
America, and so would many of the Lancashire spinners. The yarn was good, of a 
fine, rich color and if made with a mixture of Egyptian or Brazilian, could be spun 
sufficiently fine. 

We became much interested in the examination of the different fibres, and 
it was proposed to go to the rooms of the Cotton Supply Association, to continue 
our researches. As it was growing late, we hurried round to the office. Here we 
found, arranged on long stands, under little glass covers, samples of cotton from 
a great number of places all round the world, and I had at last an opportunity to 
test the question which is of the greatest importance to all who are interested 
in this trade, namely: the extent to which America has a natural monopoly of 
the cotton plant. 

Some time ago, an article signed “J. E. B.” appeared in the New York Journal 
of Commerce, which argued with a good deal of ingenuity, that warp cotton 
could only be grown in America to advantage. The arguement was based on the 
fall of rain which occured in the Southern states in summer, when all other 
cotton countries were parched up and the plant burnt while yet growing. “J. E. B.” 
argued thus: 

“This length and breadth of warp cotton lands (but partially cultivated, so far) 
extends from Wilmington, N. C., and from St. Augustine, Florida, on the Atlantic, 
or say from longitude 80 to longitude 95 in the East part of Texas. From the 
West part of Texas, where the average fall of rain per annum is only fifteen 
inches, it tapers off to three inches at Fort Yumas on the Rio Colorado, which 
river falls into the gulf of California, on the Pacific; this whole region being unfit 
to raise warp cotton. The same may be said of the lands lying south of the United 
States to the Isthmus of Panama; although the cotton tree is indigenous in many 
localities, as stated by Mr. Squires and others, and also by Dr. Livingstone, in 
Africa, on the Zambesi river. 

“The discovery we claim to have made for the benefit of Lord Brougham and 
Exeter Hall, {who would raise cotton in India with servile Asiatics, in Africa with 
savage negroes, and in the West Indies with Coolies, with the avowed -purpose to 
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supercede the use of cotton from our unique cotton lands, cultivated by the well- 
fed and well-cared for, improved African race,—a class superior to ‘the white 
slaves of England,’ as depicted in a work by J. Cobden, in vivid colors, and with 
revolting facts, drawn from Parliamentary examinations and reports, on the work- 
ing.of the coal mines, and the manufacturies of Great Britain by the operatives in 
that country, and by their coolies in the West Indies) is simply this, we have rain 
all the year—twenty inches in summer—a high range of average temperature of 
80 to 82 degrees, while other parts of the cotton world have the wet and the dry 
seasons, alternately, four to six months in the year, yielding very limited quantities 
of short fibred cotton.” 

If this be true, the problem of cotton is indeed difficult to solve, and the slave 
power is as invulnerable as Hercules’ hydra. Luckily, however, everyone who 
knows anything of cotton knows that while the islands along the coast of South 
Carolina and Georgia produce the most valuable fibre yet known, averaging an 
inch and three quarters or even two inches in length, the next longest staple 
comes, not from the “Uplands,” nor from America at all, but from Egypt, where 
it furnishes as with us, the most valuable export of the country. In Egypt, how- 
ever, there are two kinds of cotton grown; the one irrigated artificially during 
the summer months; the other relying solely on the annual rise of the Nile for 
the source of its development. Of these the former alone is the rare kind, but this 
is, as I have stated,-inferior only to the Sea Island description. The inference, 
therefore, is, that artificial irrigation will supply the want of summer rains in 
any tropical climate, so far as to produce cotton of a much higher grade than is 
used in far the largest portion of cotton fabrics. “Uplands” cotton, which is the 
most in demand in the market, though by no means equal in price to Sea Island 
or Egyptian, or even Brazilian, averages little over an inch in length, and there 
seems no reason whatever for supposing that ordinary care will not produce all 
over the world a fibre quite as long in staple as this. Even the ordinary Indian 
cotton averages nearly nine tenths of an inch, though the poorer kinds are as low 
as only half an inch. There were specimen at these rooms of Indian cotton grown 
from Sea Island or Egyptian seed, which reached the length of an inch and eight- 
tenths. I take these lengths from the measurements as given in a chart issued 
from the India office in July, 1860, and according to that there is hardly a country 
within the tropics that has not produced samples of cotton equal or superior in 
staple to the famous “Upland Bowed Georgia and New Orleans.” The “natural” 
monopoly of America, consists, then, merely in the fact that her supply of rain in 
the summer months gives her an advantage over countries where there is no such 
supply; but Egypt is a proof that this advantage does not necessarily prevent other 
countries from successful competition; and India is a proof that even without this 
advantage and without irrigation, cotton may be grown anywhere, of a staple suf- 
ficiently long to supply in a large degree the place of the “Uplands Bowed.” With 
irrigation such as once existed in India, and may do so again, that country is 
abundantly able to compete with the slave states of America. 

At the rooms of the Association we examined also the different kinds of 
cotton gins. First, there was the ancient Indian instrument,** with which probably 
the race cleaned the seeds from their cotton ages ago, perhaps when the Egyptian 
pyramids were building and the Sphynx was just beginning its eternal gaze 
across the desert. Two small wooden cylinders, cogged, and turned by a crank 
with the hand, have been sufficient for the aspiration of this people for all these 
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years. It does its work i.e. cleaning out the seed remarkably well, but it would 
require the continual labor of a month to clean a single bale of three hundred 
pounds. Next we tried Whitney’s saw-gin; that famous instrument which is the 
source of much of our wealth and most of our woes. The objection to it is that its 
action is too violent and damages the fibre; but it cleans it beautifully. A third 
was one which had lately been invented, and of which the Association has already 
sent a number out to India; Forbes patent churka. It may be worked by hand or. 
by power, and its cost is about thirty dollars. There was still another smaller hand- 
gin there, of which numbers had been sent to different stations at a cost of about 
seventeen dollars each. And finally, there was a bale of cotton compressed by a new 
method, by means of which five hundred pounds of cotton were made to occupy 
a quarter less space than the old bale of four hundred pounds.*” 

Examination and discussion of all these matters took us a considerable time. 
At last I retreated, laden with documents, and well satisfied with my success. 
The next visit was on the other tack. My host took me on Change and introduced 
me to Mr. —, one of the M. P.s for —,°* an elderly man, with a very pleasing 
and dignified manner, who received me with much courtesy, and to whom I put 
at once the question which seems so difficult to obtain a thoroughly definite an- 
swer to. I stated that a great deal of doubt and contradiction existed as to the real 
attigude of Manchester towards our struggle in America, and I was anxious to 
. learn from a really reliable source, what it was, and whether it were true that a 
party was forming there which intended to press the breaking of our blockade. 
The answer was certainly as frank and clear as anyone could wish. He assured 
me that he believed the feeling in Manchester to be one of sympathy with the 
Union, and of regret that the effort at this solution had ever been made. He knew 
of no party in Manchester forming to bring about the infraction of the blockade 
by Great Britain, nor did he believe that such a party could be created here or 
elsewhere. On the contrary, he believed he might tell me, that within a short time 
it had been proposed among some of the men of position in the city to make a 
public demonstration of sympathy with the North.** The disposition was of good 
will towards us. I replied that it was very agreeable to hear this statement, on such 
good authority, and I was sure that any public declaration of good will would 
have a great effect in America where precisely the contrary belief had been 
preached, until it was looked upon as a matter of fact, beyond a shadow of doubt, 
that Manchester was bitterly hostile to us. The «conversation lasted about fifteen 
minutes, and nothing could be more distinct than the statement which he made; 
nor do I know where to go for better authority on such a question. 

Determined, however, to obtain all the information possible, I asked my host 
to introduce me to the Editor of the Manchester —.*° He took me accordingly, to 
the office of this journal, and to him 1 addressed the same question and received 
precisely the same reply. Yet he did not deny that it was not impossible, if the 
blockade lasted sufficiently long, that there might, in the course of the winter be 
an effort made to force the government to declare the blockade of one or two 


37 Important since cotton from India was charged freight according to the space it occupied, 
reot according to its weight as American cotton was. 

38 Probably Mr. (later Sir) Thomas Bazley, 1797-1885, one of the outstanding men in 
Manchester and long one of her representatives, a kindly though not a forceful man. 

39 No such meeting was held. 

40 Probably the Manchester Daly Examiner and Times, which was a strong supporter of 
John Bright, and a friend of the ambassador. The “Diary” was first printed in this paper with 
friendly introduction. See p. 77 and n. 11 above. 
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ports to be ineffectual. If the people grew restless and cotton failed to come, such 
a result might occur. He did not believe it would be possible to induce Parliament 
to lay a duty on slave-grown cotton; it would be in the teeth of all their principles. 
I remarked that it seemed to be a question between breaking the law of free trade 
and breaking the law of nations. But he said that the process was not likely to be 
contrary to the law of nations. It was clear that no blockade on a large scale could 
be perfect, and there must always be a loophole to crawl through if it were 
needed. As yet, however, this was mere speculation, and all would depend on the 
course things took. The ministry were well disposed towards us, he believed, and 
so was the majority of the nation; but the ministry were hard pressed at home, 
and any accident on our side might complicate matters exceedengly. 

All these statements tend only the more to show that the conclusion 1 came 
to on Saturday, was the correct one. As yet, we need fear no active hostility from 
Manchester, but so soon as the mills can again be worked at a profit, difficulty and 
a hot contest may be expected, which will grow intense in proportion as the pros- 
pect of money-making increases. But in spite of their present assertions I think 
that in such a case the radicals, the anti-slavery interests, and the colonies, would 
unite in prefering a prohibitive duty, if necessary, to a war. 

Wednesday, 13th November. To the Club, soon after noon. Here I met again 
young Mr. —, who gave me a sample of the waste of flax, bleached, which ,they 
are now mixing with cotton.*t He told me that he had just shown it to a cotton 
merchant, who had supposed it to be cotton, and valued it as worth a shilling a 
pound. Its cost, unbleached, was three pence, and the expense of bleaching two 
pence, which gives a difference of seven pence between its cost and its value. 
Mixed with Surats it made an excellent fabric but of course the supply was limited, 
and the price would rise. The only objection to working flax with cotton was, * 
apart from its price, the length of its fibre. The material that he showed me was 
the waste flax, which had been torn by the action of the machinery into a condi- 
tion which made it unfit to be used as flax, but particularly well adapted to spin 
as good New Orleans cotton. Flax itself might be spun with cotton, but the present 
machinery would have to be adapted to it, and the changes would be opposite to 
those needed for spinning the short Surat cotton, namely: a greater or less distance 
between the rollers, and a greater or less velocity in the revolution of the spindles, 
required to give the needed twist or consistency to the yarn. These changes were 
not expensive. He believed that pure Surat cottons might be worked as high as 
No. 30, and are worked to No. 24. This, however, was a long step in advance of 
what had been supposed practicable a short time ago; yet he believed that the 
Manchester spinners had for years past used a considerable quantity of the Surats, 
and had thus been able to economize to a large extent, while the American mills, ° 
which had never done this, must have spun cotton in large quantities, which cost 
them several cents a pound more than was necessary. The capacities of Surat 
cotton were not yet known, and were developing themselves every day.*? 

Such is the present position of this cotton question in Manchester, It cannot 
be doubted that if the blockade continues, Spring will find England nearly inde- 
pendent of America for this article,** and we shall see the steady advances of a 

41 The heyday of substitutes was the fall of 1862, 

12 The Cotton Supply Association was especially interested in seeing what could be done 
with Indian cotton and had a lot completely processed. lt then set up an exhibition at its offices 
and in 1862 moved it to the Great Exhibition. 


48 It did not, chiefly because of the uncertainty of the American question until the fall of 
1862. : 
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' great revolution in the world's condition. Matters can never go back to where 
they were a year ago. Yet America can always compete with any country in the 
production of this staple, and no one wishes to see hier unable 'to do so. All that is 
wanted is to open competition, and then the slave power may again be curbed 
to its due position in politics, while the shores of Africa may be made the scene of 
.a new civilization, and India may rise again to her old wealth and glory. Some 
persons complain that such an event would be the ruin of the United States; that 
it would destroy the balance of trade and make America hopelessly the debtor of 
: Europe. Why this should be so does not appear. A nation, like a private person, is 
wealthy and prosperous, not in proportion to what it receives but to what it 
spends. If our Civil War has taught us one fact with certainty, it is this: that our 
imports may be cut down with safety and even advantage, one hundred millions 
of dollars,** If our receipts from cotton were lowered fifty millions we might still 
be rich; but though we exported cotton enough to pave our streets with gold, we 
should still be poor if we went on in that reckless extravagance which has already 
three times thrown the nation into bankrupcy. 
Returned to London by the North Western in the evening, arriving safely ' 
before ten o’clock. 


44 Seized upon by the Examiner. See p. 78, n. 19, above. 
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METHOD FOR THE EASY COMPREHENSION OF HISTORY. By John 
Bodin. Translated by Beatrice Reynolds. [Records of Civilization: Sources and 
Studies, Austin P. Evans, Editor.] (New York: Columbia University Press. 
‘1945. Pp. xxix, 402. $6.00.) 


Ir has been recognized for quite a while that the importance of Bodin, even 
in the sphere of political thought, does not rest primarily on his discovery of the 
concept of sovereignty, which was conceived, with even greater force, by thinkers 
like Marsilius and Machiavelli. It is rather the fact that Bodin weaves the political 
structure (“the state graduated from the highest to the lowest,” p. 268) into the 
hierarchic order of the cosmos which bestows on the French thinker an especial 
importance, particularly since it is against the background of the devastating civil 
wars of sixteenth century France that he stresses the importance of this all- 
permeating ordo, fully aware of the value of the state to which, he says (p. 1), 
after immortal God, we owe all things. Already in the first of Bodin’s main. works, 
the Method (published in 1566), there is found ample evidence that this con- 
ception of the hierarchic order was his prevailing concern. We read here that mea 
“should first notice the goodness of God and His pre-eminence in human affairs, 
then in manifest natural causes, then in the arrangement of the heavenly bodies; 
after that, in the admirable order, motion, immensity, harmony, and shape of the 
entire universe, so that by these steps we may sometime return to that intimate ` 
relationship which we have with God, to the original source of our kind, and 
again be united closely to Him. Those who interpret history differently seem to 
me to violate the eternal laws of nature” (p. 16). 

It has sometimes been said, and has been proved very aptly by John L. Browna 
(The Methodus ad Facilem Historiarum Cognitionem of Jean Bodin: A Critical 
Study, Washington, 1939), that the Method contains in nuce much of the later and 
better-known writings of Bodin. But it is the Method itself for which the sentence 
just quoted could serve as a motto because it illustrates the vastness of the French 
thinker's interests and topics, his insistence on the res publica mundana as well as 
on the concept of the microcosm (p. 117); it concerns the principal and final topic 
of Bodin: the fruitio Dei. For, in Boding political thinking, the idea of the 
summum bonum is still alive (and of this, too, the Method offers examples; cf., 
pp. 16, 30, 187). Not long after Bodin, in the course of the history of political 
thought, this concept of the summum bonum was to disappear and, in its place, as 
E. Voegelin has said, there was to appear, with Hobbes, the concept of the sum- 
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mum malum, the fear of death as the basis of political life; and accordingly, with 
Hobbes, political sovereignty was released from any hierarchical order. “It is 
Bodin's particular contribution to the theory of government”—Professor Voegelin 
says in his manuscript of the “History of Political Thought”—“to have adapted 
the Mediterranean speculation on cosmic hierarchy to the theory of the national 
state.” 

Bodin, having in mind the aim of historical writing described above, was 
forced to admit that there never has been or ever can be a finished historian 
(p. 55). It would be a tempting task to investigate the extent to which Bodin, in 
his Method, was a forerunner of the critical method of history, just as he cleared 
the paths not only for Vico and Montesquieu but—as far as anthropological 
aspects are concerned—also for Buffon. In this connection we may note, in the 
Method, the statement that it is necessary to show by reason, not by authority, 
why anything is so (p. 187), and also the expression of praise for Guicciardini, 
“that very father of history,” who inspected “what I think the most important 
[for the historian], the official records” (p. 74). But, while there are critical reflec- 
tions on the value of sources (pp. 51, 59), there seems to be completely lacking in 
Bodin that basic experience of the critical historian which Niebuhr was to express 

"later when he said, “While the narratives which have come down to us, are not 
authentic, these [same] narratives contain the authentic history.” 

Up to the present, so far as the reviewer knows, no inquiry has been made 
into the development of Bodin's thought. Concerning this development and the 
direction which it took, the Method affords another characteristic example: In the 
Republic, the first version of which was published in 1576, ten years after the 
Method, Bodin stresses the importance of man’s fulfilling in humility the duties 
towards the community into which he has been born; in the Method he asserts: 
“The best man is the worst citizen, for his whole being, seeking solitude, is carried 
heavenward in contemplation” (p. 187). 

The present edition of the Method, the first in the English language, has been 
provided with an introduction by Miss Reynolds, who spent seven years in care- 
ful preparation and translation; it is to be regretted that she did not add a week 
to her work in order that the index, which is rather poor in its present condition, 
might be a real help to the user of this highly interesting but badly organized 
opus.that contains so many problems stimulating for the historian and the student 
of political thought. 


Catholic University of America FRIEDRICH ENcEL-JANostI 
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THE USE OF PERSONAL DOCUMENTS IN HISTORY, ANTHRO- 
POLOGY, AND SOCIOLOGY. Prepared for the Committee on Appraisal of 
Research by Louis Gottschalk, Historian, University of Chicago, Clyde Kluck- 
hohn, Anthropologist, Harvard University, Robert Angell, Sociologist, Univer- 
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sity of Michigan. [Bulletin 53.] (New York: Social Science Research Council. . 

1945. Pp. xiv, 243. $1.50.) j , 

“Tuts book deals with the use of human and personal documents in history 
and also in the two social studies of:anthropology and sociology. Such documents 
are the chief source of historical information; but they are only one source of many, 
and a minor source, in the two latter studies. Therefore their use in history is the 
most widely treated of the three. A discussion of the use of personal documents in 
history really requires a book on historical method and that is what Professor 
Gottschalk has given us here. If his book were amplified and were rewritten here 
and there in an easier style, without sacrificing any of its keen analysis, it would 
make a very useful text for teachers of history and their advanced students. The 
footnotes already furnish a good bibliography of the subject, although there are 
a few errors in them. It might have been well if the reader's attention had been 
called to the fact that John H. Wigmore's book, of which much use has been 
made, deals not with historical evidence in general but with the law of evidence. 

The article on the use of personal documents in anthropology by Clyde Kluck- 
hohn ought to prove very helpful to teachers and writers of history as well “as to 
those who work in the field of the most basic social study. It shows us the richness 
of anthropology as a revelation of human life in the past and as an indispensable 
contributor to the work of the historian. If our college teachers of history dealt 
more intelligently and more courageously with some of the vital phases of human 
life usually skimmed over, or even entirely ignored, anthropology would become 
an even more helpful neighbor than it has been thus far. In what other field, for ` 
instance, can we learn so well that the story of progress has been one of continual 
secularization? 

The third part of this book, dealing with the use of personal documents in 
sociology, the most inclusive of the social studies, is the work of Robert Angell, 
sociologist, of the University of Michigan. Seeking to arrive at generalizations and 
laws in regard to human nature and in regard to the life of human society it, too, 
is of profound importance to the historian. Karl Lamprecht, as well as many a 
later historian, has shown how history may be enriched, made more inclusive, and 
vitalized by the aid given to it by sociology. Sociology’s generalizations have already 
illuminated many phases of history and its helpfulness promises to be even greater 
in the future. This present study shows very well how the sociologist uses the same 
‘documents as the historian but for a different purpose and in a different way. 


Palo Alto, Caltfornia Epwarp M. HULME 


: f ° . 
CONFIGURATIONS OF CULTURE GROWTH. By A. L. Kroeber. (Berkeley: 
University of California Press. 1944. Pp. x, 882. $7.50.) 


Tuts is a highly important book for those historians who accept responsibility 
for synthesis over long periods. The book traces the growth and decline of move- 
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. ments in thought and art over the entire history of civilized man for which there 
exist the literary and archaeological data used by the historian. What is traced is, 
however, not qualitative-quantitative output, as in an ordinary history of art or 
literature, but the increase and decrease of original, creative novelty, defined closely 
according, as far as possible, to criteria which have been worked out by critics 
over a long period of time, and so may be regarded as objective; the merely imita- 
tive or repetitive is not taken into account. Philosophy, science, philology, sculpture, 
painting, drama, literature, and music are so treated, and there is then a penulti- 
mate chapter on “The Growth of Nations” which seeks to effect a similar treat- 
ment for societies as wholes, including their political-social-economic achievements 
as well as their achievements in art and thought. 

It is of the greatest value to the historian to have his material so reviewed by 
'one of the leading anthropologists, and it is of still greater value because Professor 
Kroeber is, as is clear from the content of the book, himself an art critic with a 
most acute perceptive gift. For this last reason, evidently, he has felt it essential to 
maintain a powerful curb upon subjective, intuitive interpretations of his own. 
They are not wholly absent, but, when given, are carefully labeled as what they * 
are. Hereby, without doubt, something advantageous is gained, but also some- 

" thing is lost, and I think the social sciences would gain still further if Professor 
Kroeber would write another book to embody all those more subjective opinions 
and impressions toward which he has been so severe in this book; what he per- 
sonally thinks is of interest to other scholars, for the sort of gifts he possesses 
are rare. 

Some criticisms of the factual order could be made, but very few of fact in 
the narrowest sense; rather, criticisms of this kind apply to interpretations of small 
groups of facts. As a single example, I do not think that Professor Kroeber has 
fully grasped the late development of medieval philosophy—a sufficiently subtle 
and difficult subject. This leads on, howeyer, to a larger criticism of the book as * 
a whole: I do not think that the eight categories given above are on an equal 
footing for representation of historic human endeavor. Sculpture, painting, music, 
possibly drama, are perhaps roughly of like value as indexes of artistic attainment, 
but “literature” is obviously a composite category, having, incidentally, special 
relationships with philology, philosophy, and drama. The category “philosophy,” 
as used by Professor Kroeber, is, in my opinion, positively misleading, for he relies 
upon the definition used by any ordinary text of the history of formal philosophy, 
which is itself largely a matter of chance survival of written record. That kind of 
philosophy has its real historic importance as recording, rather roughly, the 
moments of maximum self-conscioufness in thought, which are also the moments 
when far-reaching attempts at critical systematization have been made. These have 
been discontinuous moments in history, but the fundamental “content” of philos- 
ophy includes also something else which is continuous—or, rather, includes a part 
of it. It may be defined’ as the total attitude to life or to the “world,” as a 
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philosopher used the’ latter term—the unconscious and half-conscious as well as , 
the conscious habits of thought, bodies of customary knowledge, beliefs, and so 
forth. By saying that this is continuous, I mean that it is there in all societies at 
all times, whereas only snatchés of its development are revealed clearly, now and 
then, in formal philosophy. An account of the history of formal philosophy will 
thus be extremely misleading if it is taken as a history of this total attitude to 
life—the more so because it records very important moments in its development. 
The total attitude is, of course, shown in all of Professor Kroeber's eight cate- 
gories, so that, for this purpose, they are radically incorrect categories. It is shown 
much more directly and clearly (if only partially) in philosophy than in the others, 
and, next most clearly, it is shown in theology, which Professor Kroeber has ex- 
cluded completely; it is also shown largely in some kinds of literature. 

Professor Kroeber’s book will be used by the historian as a source of informa- 
tion for the growth and decline of societies. It should, in my opinion, be so used, 
but with much critical care. The book gives an excellent account of the rise and 
fall of activity and achievement in those eight categories, each considered by and 
for itself as a special abstraction out of general human achievement. For this pur- 
pose it probably comes quite near to finality. But, for the reason that his eight 
categories are partial, overlapping, and, in some instances, vague in relation to 
total human achievement, they do not give a guide to that total achievement. Just 
as his category “philosophy” gives a true index only for formal philosophy, so, in 
a more complicated manner, all his categories taken together give a true index 
only for a special aspect of human activity, a composite aspect which could be 
described as the “cultural,” in the Victorian sense of that word. Something is done 
to rectify this disproportion in the chapter on “The Growth of Nations,” but it 
is nothing like enough, and, if taken as final, will cause error. 

Furthermore, the last chapter contains, as it should contain, broad opinions 
about what regularities have been revealed in the book in the curves of rise and 
fall of the cultural categories discussed—whether they show repetitions, similarities, 
and so on, for different societies and periods. It appears that they show very little 
indeed beyond the bare fact that manifestations of culture rise and decline. These 
manifestations are, I submit, merely superficial, and, quite possibly, if there were 
devised a true system of categories to cover, with due weighting, all human 
activity, a very different pattern of regularities would be shown. While I should 
not expect any such close repetitions as Professor Toynbee alleges, still less such 
regularities as are implied in the egregious theoretical structure of Professor 
Sorokin, I do think it probable that variations between individual societies (so 
far as societies are individuated) would be sRown to be intelligible and amenable 
to systematic description. 

This may sound like a very destructive criticism of Professor Kroeber’s book. 
It is nothing of the kind. Perhaps the greatest value of the book is that it provokes 
reflection upon the real categories which are applicable to the rise and fall of 
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civilized societies, to the fundamentals as well as the surface manifestations. So 
little is known about this that neither Professor Kroeber nor anybody elsé could 
have written a book using such categories. The criticism is, in fact, directed against 
our entire social science. For historians: if history has a meaning, then certainly 
" a most important part of the meaning is to be found in the rise and fall of 
societies; but historians treat this as a problem arising incidentally to the chore of 
preparing a freshman survey. For anthropologists: there has never been a debate 
among historians (or others) about what constitutes the “culture” of civilized 
societies, as there is among anthropologists about what constitutes that of primitive 
societies. As a result, the concept as related to civilized societies remains the vague, 
semiconscious product of nineteenth century textbook writers. If, therefore, as I 
sincerely hope, anthropologists will follow Professor Kroeber and concern them- 
selves with civilized societies, it is first necessary for them to systematize the culture 
of those societies scientifically. 


Atlanta University Rusyron COULBORN 


A HISTORY OF THE EXPANSION OF CHRISTIANITY. By Kenneth Scott 
Latourette, D. Willis James Professor of Missions and Oriental History in 
Yale University. Vclume VII, ADVANCE THROUGH STORM: ap. 1914 
AND AFTER, WITH CONCLUDING GENERALIZATIONS. (New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 1945. Pp. xiii, 542. $4.00.) 


Tue appearance of this book brings to successful conclusion the most ambitious 
one-man multiple volume historical project of our generation. Few individuals 
today have the temerity to launch an undertaking involving a decade or more of 
unremitting toil; fewer still live to carry it through. In writing his monumental 
3,550 page History, Professor Latourette, who has long been an eminent specialist 
in the religious field, has attained a distinction virtually unique among American 
writers of the present century and merits the hearty congratulations of all members 
of the profession. i 

As originally conceived, there were to have been six volumes appearing over 
a seven-year period. A seventh was ultimately found necessary but, even with the 
outbreak of war, only one additional year was required to complete publication— 
a remarkable feat in these troublous times. i 

Volumes I through II, brought out in 1937, 1938, and 1939 (for reviews see 
Am. Hist, Rev., XLIV, 865; XLVI, 117), cover the period from the birth of Christ 
to 1800—an age of humble beginnings, slow growth, and internal strife, witnessing 
the emergence of three powerful Christian groupings and .innumerable sects. 
Volumes IV, V, and VI, issued in 1941, 1943, and 1944 (see Am. Hist. Rev., 
XLVII, 66; L, 96), embrace the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries—the era 
of well-financed mission enterprise, of fierce rivalry with both older and newer 
religions in outlying lands, and of triumphant emergence as a dominant world 
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faith. This concluding volume surveys the years since the outbreak of the first 
World War with their challenge to ethical concepts and teachings and pits the 
Christian church’s record against that of other great religious bodies, arriving at 
the general conclusion that it has done more to benefit humanity than any of its _ 
powerful competitors. ¿ 

No parallel work has ever appeared in any language. Certain ponderous ac- 
counts of the great beliefs exist and sectarian “histories” abound. These have, 
however, uniformly been the creations of unscholarly zealots and have been marred 
by bland assertion, uncritical interpretation, special pleading, and bigotry. Pro- 
fessor Latourette, in contrast, is a competent historical scholar who views his 
subject objectively despite his early career as a Protestant missionary. He has read 
voluminously, weighs his evidence with care, is cautious in his every statement, 
and documents his text with thousands of footnote references. The result is a 
panoramic narrative of compelling excellence meeting the highest standards of 
craftsmanship and marking a milestone in New World historiography. 

Few works in late years have filled a, greater need. If social history was dong 
the most neglected phase of human development, the impact of religious forces 
on mankind has remained the least-studied aspect of social history. The explana- 
tion is simple. Spirituality continues a paramount force even in a materialistic age 
but sectarianism dominates the average individual. No matter how objective and 
detached his outlook on mundane affairs, blind emotionalism governs his reactions 
on matters of the soul. Here his mind remains closed. With scant lip service ac- 
corded the principle of toleration, appreciation and understanding of other religious | 
groups’ attainments become virtually impossible and lamentable ignorance on the 
whole subject results. 

Professor Latourette has filled a large gap in iena literature and, in doing 
so, has paved the way for the rational study of Christianity as a major social phe- 
nomenon. Similar dispassionate syntheses in the Brahman, Buddhist, Confucian, 
Jewish, and Moslem spheres would serve materially to promote the study of social 
history and to foster international brotherhood. 

It is the author's view in this final volume that Christianity has shown itself pre- 
eminently capable of meeting the disruptive forces attending the new era dating 
from 1914. The three decades witnessing the passing of European supremacy, the , 
spread of social revolution, the decline of laissez faire, the revolt of colored peoples 
against their white oveflords, the rise of communism and of totalitarianism, and 
the engulfing of nations in global conflict might well have brought ruin to a less 
resilient and adaptable organism. Despite dfastic changes in conditions favoring 
unparalleled expansion in the century after Waterloo, Christianity proved to have 
within itself a propulsive vigor enabling it to ride the storm and to attain the 
strongest position in its history. : 

The basic factor in the situation has been a shift to indigenous leadership and» 
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the establishment of autonomous native churches in all parts of the world. Thus, 
at length, Christianity has truly become the democratic faith for all mankind and 
therein lies its greatest and abiding source of strength. 


George Washington University’ ". LoweLL Racarz 


INTERNATIONAL REGULATION OF FISHERIES. By L. Larry Leonard.’ 
Issued in co-operation with the International Secretariat, Institute of Pacific 
Relations. [Monograph Series of the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, Division of International Law, No. 7.] (Washington: Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace; distributed by International Documents Service, 
Columbia University Press, New York. 1945. Pp. x, 201. $2.00.) 


Tuus well-written and scholarly volume surveys fisheries regulation up to 1944. 
Controversies discussed which influenced the development of international law on 
territorial waters include the seventeenth century British-Dutch herring dispute, 
the, century-long Anglo-American North Atlantic fisheries controversy, and the 
more recent Russo-Japanese fishery dispute. Controversies included which involved 
the high seas are the Anglo-French dispute over the Channel fisheries, the succes- 
ful attempt of the nations bordering the, North Sea to agree on conservation regula- 
tions, the famous Alaska fur seal controversy, the valiant attempt to save various 
species of whale from extinction, the successful Canadian-American measures to 
protect the halibut and sockeye salmon in the Puget Sound region, and, finally, the 
sharp protest voiced by Americans against the Japanese threat to the Alaskan 
salmon fishery. f ; 

When a sovereign nation refuses to co-operate in a fisheries conservation pro- 
gram and insists on ruthlessly exploiting the resources built up and maintained 
by the self-denial of other nations, a serious problem is presented. The record of 
few nations is spotless in this respect, but that of none during the past two decades 
is as discouraging as that of Japan. f 

Japan refused to co-operate with twenty-eight other nations which signed the 
League of Nations’ whaling convention of 1931 and disregarded American regula- 
tions to conserve the Alaskan salmon, the richest fishery on the American con- 
tinent. Under the fur seal convention of 1911 the catch increased from 123,600 
seals in 1911 to 2,338,312 in 1939. Claiming that the increased seal herd was eating 
up valuable food fishes and that she did not receive an equitable share of the catch, 
Japan terminated the convention six weeks before Pearl Harbor. The United 
States maintained that fur seals, asa rule, do not eat food fishes. Unfortunately 
the convention did not provide for the making of periodic studies by an interna- 
tional group of scientists of the habits of the sea animals involved. 

The maintenance of the world's fishery resources and the elimination of dis- 
putes over them, the author states, is the joint responsibility of science and 
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diplomacy. He favors the creation of an independent “International Fisheries 
Office” and outlines it in considerable detail. The question may be raised as to 
whether all such organizations should not be brought under the control of the 
new United Nations. 

The publication of this excellent volume is an effective way to further the pur- 
poses of its sponsors. It represents “functional” history at its best. 


Ohio University ; A. T. VOLWILER 


THE PEACE CONFERENCE OF 1919: ORGANIZATION AND PRO- 
CEDURE. By F. S. Marston. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1944. 
Pp. xi, 276. $3.50.) 

Tue end of the war in Europe seems likely to arouse renewed interest in books 
which contribute toward a better understanding about the close of the first World 
War. Mr. Marston’s book belongs in that category. 

The bibliography of the Paris Peace Conference is already enormous. Most of 
the books deal with the leading figures in its proceedings or attempt to describe 
and evaluate the outcome of their labors. Little of value has hitherto appeared in 
regard to the organization and procedure of the conference. That gap Mr. Marston 
has attempted to fill. His effort has been highly successful. It seems safe to say that 
he has left little opportunity for later investigators to add anything of much im- 
portance to the matters with which he has dealt. 

The book shows clearly that the conference began without a plan for its or- 
ganization and procedure and that the omission was never fully repaired, though ` 
considerable relief was obtained through the shrewd and indefatigable work of 
Sir Maurice (now Lord) Hankey, its virtual though not its titular secretary. That 
the most important questions should be decided by the Big Four—Wilson, 
Clemenceau, Lloyd George, and Orlando—was probably inevitable, but the lack 
of plan contributed materially to bring about that result. Whether the final out- 
come of the conference was seriously affected by the absence of a plan Mr. Marston 
does not say. This omission is the one serious fault of the book in regard to its * 
content. f 

Minor flaws are not numerous. The reviewer regards the passage at pages 87-90 
as unfortunate. It gives a somewhat misleading account of the work of the labor ` 
commission, particularly the role played by Professor J. T. Shotwell. His part was 
much more extensive and decisive than the reader would suppose. 

Documentation ought to show where the evidence relied upon may be found 
and, so far as possible, the exact character of it. Mr. Marston is impeccable in the 
former but does not attempt to meet the latter requirement. His method saves 
space, but it does so at the sacrifice of interest on the part of the critical reader. 


Dartmouth College ` Frank MALoY ANDERSON 


Montross: War through the Ages ġġ 
WAR THROUGH THE AGES. By Lynn Montross. (New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 1944. Pp. xiv, 941. $5.00.) 


ACCORDING to the author's introduction, “the purpose of this book is not to 
discuss the ethics but to present the background [of war], leaving the reader to 
his own conclusion.” The word “background,” regardless of whether used figura- 
tively or literally, refers to subordinate or secondary matters, as opposed to “fore- 
ground,” referring to principal or important reasons or things. This is not what 
the book is. It is a history of wars, from ancient Greece to the early part of World 
War II. But trying to describe the campaigns of a period of over two thousand 
years within the compass of a single volume is impossible, if it is to be done ef- 
ficiently. The descriptions given in Mr. Montross’ work are sketchy and largely 
meaningless to a reader withoct prior knowledge of the events related. 

Furthermore, many matters discussed have no relation to the chapter headings. 
Under “The Boxer Rebellion of rg00” (p. 660) is an account of Italy and Abyssinia 
of the 1890's, The account of the South African War of 1900 appears under “The 
Battles of Mukden and Tsushima” (p. 676). Some descriptions are not accurate, 
and almost none is critical. On page xo, a short item appears on the Battle of 
Marathon. No authority is quoted, but it appears to be taken from Herodotus, 
whose account has long been suspect and is certainly inaccurate. The accompany- 
ing map has no scale, and the text and map together do not fairly describe what 
really happened. On page 752, it is claimed that the American victory in the 
Meuse-Argonne battle on October 10, 1918, was due to General Mitchell's bombing 
of German dumps and troop concentrations. This was not the reason for the 
winning of the battle, which was due primarily to the magnificent fighting of the 
infantry and artillery, about which nothing is said. General William Mitchell is 
entitled to credit for his valiant co-operation, and for being a pioneer in air bomb- 
ing. But at that date air bombing was quite inaccurate and was not decisive. 

On page 602, General Robert E. Lee is credited with demonstrating that 
Napoleonic warfare was dead. The author then says that Napoleon's victories 
were made possible by the shert range of smoothbore muskets and cannon, per- 
` mitting the attacker to concentrate within a few hundred yards of the foe. This 
was a condition of the times and operated equally for, or against, both sides. It 
did not particularly favor Napoleon. His fame rests upon his ability to concentrate 
far from the enemy and in unexpected places, rather than on the battlefield. The 
author, on page 491, could have brought out the fact that Napoleon won the 
Marengo campaign by concentrating at Milan and Pavia, away from the field of 
Battle and not where the Austrians had looked for him. The author mentions this 
but says not a word as to how Napoleon got to Milan. A poor map and an incom- 
plete account do no justice to important factors in a remarkable campaign. 

A series of chapters has been grouped into a part entitled “The Revolution 
in Tactics,” which covers the War of American Independence and the following * 
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Napoleonic Wars. Tactics change continuously. The period treated did not see a 
greater revolution than has occurred since, or had occurred previously. 

The principle of leaving the reader to draw his own conclusions is all right 
provided the reader has the technical training to do so. This book is intended for 
the average citizen, on the ground that, regardless of sex and age, all are now in- 
volved in war, and are consequently interested in strategy and tactics. That may 
be true, but it does not make the ordinary individual competent to understand 
military art unless it is explained to him. And there are but few explanations, 


Manchester, New Hampshire f Conran H. Lanza 


THE SECRET HISTORY OF THE WAR. By Waverley Root. Two volumes, 
(New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1945. Pp. 645, 632. $10.00 per set.) 


Ir is unfortunate that Mr. Root allowed himself to indulge in this overpreten- 
tious title. Quite apart from being unjustified, it is also unnecessary in a work 
with so much in its favor. The book contains comparatively few real secrets, and 
many of those are of dubious authenticity. The stress which the title lays on this 
aspect serves to emphasize the faults rather than the true merits of the work, 
which is a useful if somewhat heterogeneous collection of material that is 5 not 
readily available elsewhere to the general reader. 

It should be made clear at the outset that Mr. Root has made no attempt to 
write a military history of the war. His concern is with developments behind the 
battle fronts, with the political and to some extent the economic aspects of the 
years from 1939 to the beginning of 1943. His emphasis is particularly on western 
Europe. There are chapters on certain aspects of affairs in the Balkans and the 
Middle and Far East, and an interesting outline of Russian defense preparations 
and strategy. But it is the countries of western continental Europe, particularly 
France, with which the author's background and sources make him most familiar, 
and to which the bulk of his attention is given. i 

To a large extent his narrative revolves around personalities. There are pas- 
sages of a more general nature, such as those which deal with German economic 
policy in the occupied lands; but the main emphasis is political, and the approach * 
is through the political figures who are chiefly involved. As a result, these pages 
enshrine as fine a collection of intriguers and quislings and traitors as the most 
cynical reader could desire. There are particularly detailed studies of the sordid 
figures of Vichy, which add up to a damning indictment not only of the i ignomin- 
ious policy of Pétain but also of the muddled and inglorious attitude of the State 
Department. There is also considerable material on the attempts by the Nazis fo 
impose their New Order on Europe, and a good picture of what this meant in 
practice to the subject populations. 

A considerable part of this information has been made public through the 
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writings of refugees or the repcrts and publications of the various governments in 
exile. That does not however detract from the usefulness of this work. Even 
though ‘Mr. Root’s additional and private sources vary a great deal in reliability, 
he has done a real service by bringing together such a large amount of material 
in a way that helps to provide a: picture of conditions in those lands which felt 
the fullest impact of Axis aggression. 

A work of such a character is naturally one to be read with interest but to be 
accepted with a considerable measure of caution. On more than one occasion the 
author indulges his fancy to tke extent of building extremely farfetched conclu- 
sions on exceedingly slender evicence. One example is the strained deductive process 
by which he reaches the conclusion that the invasion of North Africa was not only 
known beforehand by the Germans but was actually encouraged by them. There 
are also faults of both omission and commission which will induce a certain hesita- 
tion in the judicious reader. In his opening chapter on the origins of the war, for 
instance, Mr. Root asserts his intention “to concern myself only with an island of 
jungle here and there, which earlier writers have somehow left uncharted” (p. 2). 
Thfs promise is not fulfilled. In place of new material on such topics as the Russian 
negotiations, or Bonnet’s frantic last-minute efforts to abandon France’s pledge to 
Poland, there is a brief outline on familiar lines filled in with a few background 
items of gossip. Scattered through the book are numerous factual slips. It is not 
true that Britain hesitated to renew her Locarno guarantees to Belgium after 
Locarno was denounced by Hitler, or that it took Dunkirk to unseat Neville 
Chamberlain, or that Germany irst acquired title to the Cameroons in 1911. Few 
of these errors are important in themselves; but a writer who claims credence for 
his secret revelations is under special obligation to be accurate in his treatment of 
known facts. f 

There are also serious faults of balance which the author himself recognizes. 
“I am acutely conscious of the shortcomings of this book,” he says in his con- 
cluding chapter. “It is uneven in quality. Its various sections are not always de- 
veloped in true proportion. . . . Its faults are those of a book which was not so 
much planned as planted, and allowed to grow” (p. 566). This is sound self- 
criticism, and if the reader keeps it in mind throughout, he may find these volumes 
both instructive and interesting. The critical student will be skeptical of many 
assertions and may disagree with many conclusions. The iniquity of the Allied 
acceptance of Darlan, for instance, is a controversial matter which is by no means 
so clear-cut as the author believes, But his, basic attitude, on this as on all other 
questions in which matters of principle are involved, is sound and heartening; 
ahd his massing of the evidence against the antidemocratic forces both at home 
and abroad is not the least valuable feature of this work, 


University of Toronto Encar McInnis 
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GEOPOLITICS: THE NEW GERMAN SCIENCE. By Andrew Gyorgy. [Uni- 
versity of California Publications in International Relations, Volume III, No. 3.] 
(Berkeley: University of California Press. 1944. Pp. vi, 141~303. $1.50.) 


Ir this treatise were simply a study on the overdiscussed and overrated 
Haushofer's Geopolitik, one might well question its need, especially after Strausz- 
Hupé, Mattern, Whittlesey, Weigert, Dorpalen, and others have combed the 
field, and the reviewer himself thinks the topic hardly worth more than a critical 
` essay. Fortunately, Gyorgy is doing more than just a recapitulation. He presents a 
thorough and annotated study of the important precursors of geopolitics and an 
equally well-documented analysis of the far-flung “scientific” activities and “institu- 
tional” setup of the whole “Munich International.” While it does not reveal any 
sensationally new findings, it brings together in a slim volume a systematic evalua- 
tion of the roots and repercussions, “political” purposes and “scholarly” results of 
German geopolitics. 

The historical part gives a precise summary of the environmental theories, of 
which Haushofer’s was originally only a newer version before it developed inéo a 
scientific arm of Germany’s race for world conquest. From Aristotle to Lucretius 
and Strabo in antiquity, to Bodin and Montesquieu in the beginnings of modern 
science, the author leads to the nineteenth century’s fuller study of world geography 
and world politics as expressed in the political geography of Karl Ritter and 
Friedrich Ratzel’s anthropogeography until he reaches Rudolf Kjellen’s Geopolitik, . 
Mackinder’s theory of the land powers and the heartland, Friedrich Naumann’s 
Mitteleuropa, and the Pan-Germanists Partsch and Penck. This short catalogue 
shows how many of the so-called Haushofer theories are not original with the 
general in whose hands they only received a political twist. In fact, used as a 
strategic weapon, the originally serious-minded science of modern political 
geography degenerated into a mere tool of propaganda. 

It is one of the valuable contributions of Gyorgy that he shows not only this 
transformation but also succeeds in differentiating fact and fiction in the new 
geopolitical doctrine. Putting its ideas most appropriately into the frame of a 
determinist system, the author follows its four major specifications: space and its 
crucial concept of the Lebensraum, boundary and its organic frontier theory, 
political power and its division (by the self-appointed demiurges) of the world 
into renovating and decadent nations, and finally, the “practical” theory of total 
war's geostrategy. One might have wished that Geopolitik as an all-embracing 
Weltanschauung were discussed with equal emphasis, because not only would 
it explain the appeal of this pseudo sciencetto so many young and susceptible 
minds but it also would have revealed fully its power and peril in a great breaking 
period of history. 

The concluding part on the social and political implications of geopolitics gives 
a balanced view of its ambitious attempt to create a comprehensive “science of 
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the state” including geopsychology, geojurisprudence, geomedicine, etc., and to 
direct the political strategy in peace and, above all, in war. The added bibliographi- 
cal survey, including a valuable list of the writings in German, French, English, 
and American literature will be welcomed by the student in the field. 

Since the fashion of geopolitics has worn out, it may well be the appropriate 
time for an impartial historian to state what is left after the shouting is over. 
Gyorgy's book serves this purpose to full satisfaction. 


Wesleyan University SIGMUND NEUMANN 


Ancient and Medieval History 


ROMAN MEDALLIONS. By Jocelyn M. C. Toynbee. [Numismatic Studies, 
No. 5.] (New York: American Numismatic Society. 1944. Pp. 268, plates. 
$10.00.) 


Tuts book, attractively published by the American Numismatic Society, is a 
prelfminary study for a complete corpus of Roman medallions which Miss Toynbee 
is preparing. The excellent illustrations are in the main a supplement to the 
material available in Gnecchi’s monumental work, I Medaglioni Romani (Milan, 
1912). They include types that Gnecchi did not illustrate, many of them found 
since 1912. Even in this preliminary volume Miss Toynbee’s text is in many details 
an advance over Gnecchi’s rather summary discussion. She defines the unsatis- 
factory term “medallion,” used for pieces of bronze, gold, and silver primarily 
designed for presentation to individuals. She holds that many of the examples - 
illustrated by Gnecchi are not properly medallions. She considers mints and 
provenances and points out that, while many of the finest examples come from 
Rome, mainly from the Catacombs, where they were imbedded in the walls to 
serve as guides for visitors, examples found outside Rome are now far more 
numerous than they were when Gnecchi wrote. Discoveries of hoards of medal- 
lions, which Gnecchi believed to be rare, are now well attested. The most im- 
portant is the great Arras hoard found in 1922, of which unfortunately the largest 
examples were melted down before their genuineness was established. But twenty- 
one examples, including twenty unique types mainly of the early fourth century, 
are now known from this hoard. 

The importance of medallions as instruments of propaganda for the empire is 
stressed in the chapters on the purposes of the issues, their historical development, 
and their relation to politics and religion. It is interesting that with the develop- 
ment of absolutism the emperor and? his attributes become increasingly prominent 
on the medallions. In the chapter on “Medallions and Religion” one might question 
Miss Toynbee's suggestion that the representations of Roman gods on second and 
third century medallions indicate that the selected individuals for whom the issues 
were made had faith in Roman deities. 
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While for imperial propaganda the medallions are chiefly of value because they 
supplement representations on coins, it is in the field of art that they make a con- 
tribution that is all their own. Miss Toynbee, who was attracted to the study of 
medallions through her well-known work on Hadrianic ‘art, has excellent discus- 
sions of style and technique and a chapter on the relations between the scenes on 
the medallions and other forms of art. The medallions could, she says, be described 
as “a portable Museum of Fine Art, consisting of a series of miniature bas reliefs, 
more closely related in technique and composition to the works of the painter, 
relief sculptor and gem-engraver than to those of the coin-die sinker.” There is a 
delightful series of plates which reproduce under a new arrangement material 
already available in Gnecchi. One can see at a glance the growing realism of the 
portraiture on the obverse together with the development of stereotyped scenes 
on the reverse, The reviewer hopes that, for the convenience of readers, Miss 
Toynbee will, when she publishes her corpus, put the descriptions of the plates 
beside the plates. 


Bryn Mawr College f LiLy Ross Tavio 


THE DOMESDAY MONACHORUM OF CHRIST CHURCH, CANTER- 
BURY. Edited with an Introduction by David C. Douglas, Professor of 
Medieval History in the University of Leeds. (London: Offices of the Royal 
Historical Society. 1944. Pp. 127, plates.) 


Tis handsome and scholarly book, in my opinion, can be taken as a model 
for all similar publications. The text of the Domesday Monachorum, sensibly 
transcribed and provided with explanatory footnotes, is followed by a photographic 
reproduction of the original manuscript. And the record itself is preceded by a 
lucid introduction, designed to appraise it from every historical point of view. 
The Royal Historical Society and Mr. Douglas are to be heartily congratulated’ 
on the result of their fine co-operation. 

With regard to the paleographical significance of the Domes ¿day M onachorum, 
I can do no better than quote the words of the editor (p. 3). It is “written in three 
hands separated from each other by intervals of approximately half a century. 
They may, respectively, be roughly assigned to about the years 1100, 1150, and 
1200. Since, moreover, each of them must be adjudged an excellent example of 
medieval calligraphy the manuscript which contains them illustrates the develop- 
ment of book-hands in a great monastic scriptorium during a notable age of Eng- 
lish handwriting.” 

With regard to the Diao Monachótum as a source for the social añd 
institutional history of medieval England, something more needs to be said. Until 

' now the complete text has never been published, although one famous portion of 
it was edited by William Somner in his Antiquities of Canterbury (1640) and 
more recently translated by Miss Neilson in The Victoria County History of Kent, 
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III (1932), 255 ff. As Mr. Douglas remarks, however, “The texts comprised in 
this book fall into four main groups: 1. Documents relating to Kentish 
churches. . . . IL Surveys of the lands of the archbishop of Canterbury, of the 
monks of Christ Church, of the bishopric of Rochester, and of various other 
Kentish landowners. . . . III. A list of the knights of the archbishop. . . . IV. A 
number of documents concerning the affairs of Christ Church and its property 
in the latter part of the reign of Henry II.” All four of these groups are thoroughly 
discussed by Mr. Douglas in his introduction (pp. 5-73)—a discussion which 
should prove valuable not only to the specialist in Kentish history but to anyone 
concerned with the ecclesiastical and military institutions of twelfth century Eng- 
land as a whole. 

Especially interesting to me is the third section of Mr. Douglas’ introduction, 
entitled “The Genesis of Domesday”; for there he seeks to defend certain opinions 
that have recently been challenged by Mr. V. H. Galbraith (English Historical 
Review, LVII, 161 ff.). In spite of what Mr. Douglas presents to the contrary, it 
seems to me, Mr. Galbraith has the better of the argument. I cannot follow Mr. 
Déuglas when he reasons (p. 23) that Domesday Book could not have existed in 
1086 because, allegedly in the next year, the compiler of the Christ Church survey 
used only the “original returns” or a “preliminary recension” of them, And I 
quite agree with Mr. Galbraith that Domesday Book was essentially a feudal 
survey rather than a “geld inquest” or, as Mr. Douglas declares (p. 25), the result 
of a comprehensive investigation by a “constructive statesman” intent on learning 
everything possible about England under Edward the Confessor. For a clearer 
understanding of the problem here vaguely indicated, the reader will have to turn 
to Mr. Galbraith’s article as well as to Mr. Douglas’ introduction. Both of them 
well deserve his attention. 


Cornell University CARL STEPHENSON 


VASSI AND FIDELES IN THE CAROLINGIAN EMPIRE. By Charles Edwin 
Odegaard, Associate in History, University of Illinois, Lieutenant Commander, 
U.S.N.R. [Harvard Historical Monographs, XIX.] (Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 1945. Pp. xi, 166.) 


Tue purpose of this little book is to elucidate the terms vassi and fideles as 
used in Carolingian times (751-888), the earliest period for which there is avail- 
able any considerable amount of source material. The author’s method is to let the 
texts “speak for themselves in their own words’. . . [so as to] disprove any of the 
thought patterns which may wrongly have been attributed to them.” On this basis 
he takes exception to the interpretations of such authorities as Waitz, Guilhiermoz, 
Mitteis, and Fustel de Coulanges, He analyzes the documents, and, in this re- 
viewer's opinion, justifies his narrow interpretation of vassi, as a “restricted class 
of royal retainers whose speciel function was military service.” The main body of 
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the argument is directed against the broad interpretations of the term vassi as it 
appears in certain texts. His constructive argument rests on evidences from other 
Carolingian documents, and is cumulatively convincing. An equally cogent chap- 
ter on fideles clarifies the status of this class of retainers. 

All in all the book provides a substantial, yet readable, bloc of material from 
which one can obtain an accurate picture of Carolingian political and social struc- 
ture. The king apparently relied on a relatively small and compact class, the vassi, 
for military service. The fideles included vassi, and also administrative officials of 
both higher and lower rank than the vassi. There were clerical fideles (abbots, 
bishops, archbishops, and even papal legates); also lay fideles (called primores or 
proceres or optimates) of various social levels (dukes, counts, and even subject 
foreign princes). Although the fideles were not exclusively the king’s men, usually 
they commended themselves to him and considered that he was their senior as 
well as rex. Most of them rendered him special governmental services that can 
be classified as aid (of an administrative character) and counsel. In a still broader 
category were the homines, i.e., laymen or clerics of both high and low rank who 
had commended themselves to a senior (usually not the king). Below and beyond 
the three higher classes of retainers was the rank and file of the people (populus) 
who owed the king a certain loyalty but who rarely saw or served him, save per- 
haps in local campaigns. 

Ample footnotes and appendixes, with generous quotations from the sources, 
give this work solidity and depth. A check of several footnote quotations revealed 
only minor inaccuracies of a mechanical nature. In the main body of the text the 
author avoids technical jargon so skillfully that the lay reader can understand (and 
perhaps enjoy) the reading. In fact, our one criticism is an occasional tendency to 
write down to an almost sophomoric level of textbookishness in summaries or 
conclusions which repeat, unnecessarily in our opinion, material that has already 
been adequately presented. 


University of North Carolina Loren C. MacKinney 


A DOCUMENTED HISTORY OF THE FRANCISCAN ORDER: FROM 
THE BIRTH OF ST. FRANCIS TO THE DIVISION OF THE ORDER 
UNDER LEO X, 1182-1517. By Raphael M. Huber, Associate Professor of 
Church History, Catholic University, Washington, D. C. (Milwaukee: Pri- 
vately printed. 1945. Pp. xxxiv, 1028. $7.50.) 


Tuts book, whose author is a dignitary of the Franciscan Conventuals, is 
divided into three parts, the first two of which trace the development of thé 
Friars Minor to the final division of the order into Observants and Conventuals 
in 1517; the third is made up of ten studies on matters Franciscan of varying 
interest and importance. There are four indexes: of persons, of authors and artists, 
of places, objects, and doctrines, and of papal documents; and chronological tables 
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of ministers general, general chapters, vicars general of the Observants, popes, 
cardinal protectors, and Franciscan saints and “blessed.” In the narrative portions 
the author handles successfully the problem of combining chronological with 
topical treatment; and the great array of bibliographical references that he pro- 
vides—in footnotes throughout and’ more particularly in the first two studies in 
Part II—will be of service to students of Franciscan history. The material could 
have been made into a more valuable work if it had been objectively treated and 
had received more rigorous editorial supervision. 

From his foreword on, Father Huber champions the cause of the Conventuals 
“in contradistinction to those members of the Order who lived in hermitages and 
were primarily intent on their own spiritual welfare.” Again and again, it is true, 
he shows how worldliness and laxity increased among the friars; yet in general 
he shows himself unsympathetic toward those who tried to stem that tide. The 
Spiritual Franciscans receive short shrift: “proud religious who tried to shield 
their self-will and stubbornness under the veil of poverty and zeal”; the brutality 
with which they were treated by John XXII draws no protest. The Observants, 
not unnaturally, fare better than do the Spirituals; yet Huber seems to approve 
of Sixtus IV’s double dealing (it was Sixtus IV who called the Observants “lousy 
friars”), accepting at face value the pope’s expressions of affection for the Obser- 
vants whom he was planning to suppress; and he is somewhat ill at ease when he 
contemplates the pre-eminence which the Observants have acquired by canonical 
legislation. From the year 1368 back to St. Francis the term Conventual can, in 
his opinion, be identified with the term Friar Minor; and he is sure, too, that for 
the next century and a half—to the final separation effected by Leo X—the 
Observants were always subject more or less to the Conventuals, “Conventualism, 
meaning thereby the Minor Conventuals . . . cannot and must not be separated or 
distinguished from the Order Friars Minor in its existence prior to 1517” (p. 
231m; cf. pp. 503 ff.). Whether this be true or not, and there are Franciscan 
historians who think it is not true, is in a measure beside the point: Huber allows 
his judgment to color his narrative. A like coloring, as might be expected, is to 
be found in his account of the controversy between Lewis the Bavarian and the 
papacy, a controversy in which the Franciscan minister general, Michael of 
Cesena, played a not unimportant part. 

There are other passages where one might say that Father Huber has allowed 
his zeal to outrun discretion: as when, for example, he says, “These Grey Friars 
were the men who made Oxford and Cambridge,” or that Julius of Speyer “is 
considered the greatest of the historical and liturgical poets,” or tells as sober 
truth the story of the bilocation of St. Anthony of Padua. A somewhat unusual ` 
notion of what constitutes historical evidence underlies the sentence, “In con- 
firmation thereof one need but read the life or Second Nocturn of the Feast of 
St. Elizabeth of Portugal.” 

There is much sound stuff in this book and it gives evidence of great industry 
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on the part of its author; that makes more regrettable the fact that at times the 
author's judgment and at other times the slipshod work of printer and proof- 
reader (who have served him very badly) deprive it of much of its potential value. 


Washington and Jefferson College ALFRED H. Sweet 


SOCIOLOGY OF THE RENAISSANCE. By Alfred Von Martin. [International 
Library of Sociology and Social Reconstruction, Karl Mannheim, Editor.] 
(New York: Oxford University Press. 1944. Pp. x, 100. $2.50.) 


Tus is a smooth translation of a work first published in Germany in 1932. 
In the preface the author states his thesis: that the Renaissance is as a rule studied 
as a “period of fine art and great intellects,” but that he is bringing out the role 
of the haute bourgeoisie in Italy, particularly in Florence, from the beginning of 
its supremacy until it deteriorated under the influence of prosperity and security. 
Of its decay, Machiavelli, a “sixteenth-century Oswald Spengler” (p. 65) gives a 
diagnosis “from a proto-Fascist point of view” (p. ix), dreaming of a “Third 
Reich” (p. 69). There is a certain stimulation in this social and economic approach 
(cf. Hans Baron, “A Sociological Interpretation of the Early Renaissance at 
Florence” in the South Atlantic Quarterly for October, 1939, with its reference to 
other related articles by Dr. Baron). 

The slender book shows the roots of the author’s scholarship to be solidly 
embedded in history in spite of his efforts to submerge it by rationing citations 
and relegating them to the end of the book. The “New Dynamic” (title of the 
first half of the book) rested on virtt#—greatness of any kind, traditional Chris- 
tian morality to the contrary notwithstanding. The haute bourgeoisie had estab- * 
lished a plutocracy at Florence by the Ordinamenti della Giustizia in 1293, ex- 
cluding the lesser guilds from power. Of this new elite the humanists became the 
retainers (pp. 34, 46), while the nobility tended to enter commerce and merge in 
the new order of mercantilist rulers. The nature of the state was adjusted to the 
nature of society (p. 11). Religion was regarded as “opening an account with 
God” (pp. 16-17); art reflected the new dynamic with its absorption in technical 
problems such as linear perspective, its acquiescence in being the expression of 
civic pride, its sometimes vulgar irreverence, and its democracy, which was ex- 
pressed above all in the naked figure (p. 26). Science was likewise conditioned by 
the requirements of the ruling class, which was interested in navigation, ship- 
building, and the construction of towns and fortresses (p. 23). An alliance with 
the church was also concluded; for the church had led the bourgeoisie in breaking 
- down the idea of membership in a great Chfistian family (p. 18), in instituting 
the new court society (at Avignon, p. 70), and in disrupting the old economic 
order (“papal finance became the pace-maker of Renaissance capitalism,” p. 78). 
Moreover religion and capitalism alike endorsed the career open to talents. Adjust- 
ment was reached on profits and interest; and, as for theology, virtù meant that 
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man is the captain of his soul. Luther and Calvin, however, were arrayed against 
capitalism (p. 91), as was heresy in the Italian communes after the middle of 
the thirteenth century (p. 79). 


University of Idaho Freperic C. CHURCH 


Modern European Histoty 


THE WRITINGS AND SPEECHES OF OLIVER CROMWELL. With an 
Introduction, Notes, and an account of his life by Wilbur Cortez Abbott, 
Francis Lee Higginson Prozessor of History, Emeritus, Harvard University; 
Research Associate in History, Yale University; with the assistance of Catherine 
D. Crane and Madeleine R. Gleason. Volume III, THE PROTECTORATE, 
1653-1655. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1945. Pp. xvi, 978. $5.00.) 


Tue third of the four volumes planned by Professor Abbott appears six years 
afte? the publication of the second (Am. Hist. Rev., XLV, 859). It is a triumph 
to have achieved and published so massive and scholarly a volume in a period so 
perturbed, and every student will anxiously wish that Professor Abbott may be 
granted quieter days, and continued good health, to finish his great undertaking. 
The scale of his work necessarily grows as Oliver Cromwell becomes increasingly 
immersed in events, domestic, European, and American; and it has taken the 
longest and fullest of the three volumes so far published to cover the two ‘and a 
half years from April, 1653, to October, 1655. The explanation lies largely in the 

` new and wide scope of foreign affairs in this period; and here it may be noticed 
that Professor Abbott has drawn largely (and for the first time) on European 
archives and on Cromwell’s instructions to his agents on the Continent and in 
the colonies. (Two appendixes give the text of his various treaties of 1654-55 
and of his diplomatic instructions and correspondence during that period.) The 
new volume also contains the records of a large number of conversations between 
Cromwell and his visitors—partly English Fifth Monarchists and Quakers, and 
partly the foreign ministers resident in London; and Professor Abbott notes that 
these records have not, as far as he knows, been collected in one place before and 
that many of them have not been hitherto translated. These records, as he justly 
“suggests, arè of particular value for the understanding of Cromwell. 

There are four illustrations in the present, as there were in the preceding 
volume. The most striking is that which forms the frontispiece, “Cromwell on 
tHe White Horse,” from a very rafe print in the author’s possession. (It makes 
one think of the Book of Revelation: “Behold a white horse: and he that sat on 
him had a bow [only Cromwell in the picture has a baton] ... and he went 
forth conquering and to conquer.”) There is no index to the volume, but that 
will no doubt come at the end of the fourth volume, as the index to the first two 
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volumes came at the end of the second. For the rest, the apparatus of footnotes and 
references, and the whole massive technique of scholarship, attain the same high 
standard which Professor Abbott has set for himself throughout. 

In his preface he reiterates the purpose which he had already expressed in the 
prefaces to previous volumes: “to record as fully as may be the facts of his life, 
great and small . . . to produce what may be called an itinerary or a chronology 
of his path through life.” But in writing the itinerary he pauses, again and again, 
to make reflections and to suggest judgments. He confesses, in his preface, that 
the record of 1653-55 “may even serve in some measure as a disillusionment.” 
In the course of the pages of his text he sees the shadow of the word “dictator” 
looming again and again; he sees, too, the tangled thread in which religious faith 
is intertwined with worldly calculation; and finally he sees, to use his own words, 
“a tired man... fighting . . . a losing battle against the spirit of the people he 
governed . . . a weary Titan struggling toward his goal.” One wonders whether 
Professor Abbott is not here looking at Oliver through spectacles—the spectacles 
of a contemporary age of dictatorships (now lying in ruins), the spectacles, per- 
haps, of his own personal disillusionment. But Oliver could recover his trumpet 
tones and speak nobly and manfully to the very end. And was he ever a dictator 
in the spirit? No doubt he had to act as a constable to keep order in his parish 
during a “state of siege.” But to have read and pondered, as the reviewer has 
done, the three chapters on the Parliament of September 3, 1653, to January 22, 
1655, is to see Oliver faced by a real Parliament—and facing it otherwise than as 
a dictator would. 

The suggestion may thus be offered—but it is offered with great difidence— 
that Professor Abbott allows a personal equation to color some of the judgments * 
in this volume. It may perhaps be also suggested that he has allowed the chronologi- 
cal framework to become so full and so exactly detailed that its multitudinous 
mesh almost hides Cromwell himself at times. It is the ipse dixit, ipse scripsit, 
ipse fecit of the man that one craves. Another result of the method of chronological 
treatment is that it results in the handling of a single theme (e.g., the institution 
and the action of the major generals) being scattered over separate pages and 
necessarily left disconnected. The choice between the pursuit of chronology and 
the connected handling of a theme must always be a hard choice—as the com- 
pilation of so large a volume must equally be a heavy tax on the author's style 
and the lucidity of his expression. 

In its general substance, and in the new material which it furnishes, this third 
volume is perhaps the most helpful, and the most instructive, of all the three. Not 
only does it show a new ruler wrestling with the domestic problem of the basis 
of his rule but it also shows the emergence of Cromwell’s ideas of the “Protestant 
Interest” (as a scheme and basis of foreign policy) and of the “Western Design” 
(as a scheme and basis for an “Empire of England”). The story of the “Western 
Design,” here first set out in all its details, will deeply interest both American 
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and English readers; and the whole of the record of Cromwell’s action and policy 
in the West Indies and the North American colonies is here illustrated by matter 
of the foremost importance. Those two years and a half from April, 1653, to 
October, 1655, were great and crucial years. No wonder that they should have 
filled a packed volume of nearly one thousand pages. 

The reviewer would offer cne petition to the author. Could he, in his last - 
volume, put the date of the events recorded at the top of each page? It would 
greatly help the reader. And could he (but this is a small point) insert in the 
table of contents not only the titles of chapters but also the subheadings within the 
chapters and the pages on which they begin? That too would help. 


Cambridge, England Ernest BARKER 


VOLTAIRE: MAN OF JUSTICE. By Adolph Meyer. (New York: Howell, 

Soskin. 1945. Pp. 395. $3.50.) 

Tue sins of blurb writers should not of course be visited upon the heads of 
authbdrs, nor yet upon the equally innocent reader. Ethical considerations apart, 
the aesthetics of the case call for a protest against the publication of extravagant 
claims which succeed only in imparting to the advertising of literary productions 
the meretricious spuriousness of the medicine man hawking some miraculous cure 
for snake bite. What specifically of the statement on the jacket that “Voltaire has 
come down to us as one of the most misunderstood men in history,” or that “this 
important biography rescues Voltaire from the false legend”? 

Mr. Meyer may indeed have written an important biography, although this 
reviewer is otherwise persuaded. Certainly he has not rescued Voltaire from any 
false legend, for the simple reason that Voltaire has not come down to us as one 
of the most misunderstood men in history. Mr. Meyer has written an interesting 
and eminently readable biography, one that doubtless will give pleasure tothe 
reader even if it adds nothing or at least little to the understanding of Voltaire 
that was not already available in a half-dozen recent studies. Moreover, if the 
title, “Voltaire, Man of Justice,” should lead the reader to await a re-examination 
of that fascinating career in the light of a new central thesis, it would be a most 
misleading title. The author does give us the man of justice. But not too much of 
him, for, out of a volume of 386 pages, he devotes to the Calas case, which by any 
standard is the classical illustration of Voltaire’s efforts to redress wrong, only 
three. What he does, and quite correctly, is to give us a number of well-known 
Voltaires—the gay young blade, the prodigious promoter of his own writings, the 
entergetic and successful man of affairs, the uncrowned king of European intel- 
lectuals—and a few lesser Voltaires as well, all of whom according to a combina- 
tion of personal interests and the ideas and aspirations of a generous and humane 
century were men of justice. 

Thus there is breadth to this study, considerable intelligence, and occasionally 
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the lively color that comes of quoting those quick, flashing phrases of personal 
correspondence which, more than pages of formal analysis, reveal the springs of 
personality. There is, however, less depth than breadth, more oversimplification 
than investigation, and an absence of systematic presentation of Voltaire's intel- 
lectual growth. Above all, the hard meat of Voltairean thought is too covered 
with the lard of anecdote and trivia. Casanova at Ferney receives one page, Bos- 
well's visit to the “Patriarch of Ferney” almost two pages, the youthful contretemps 
with the Chevalier de Rohan five pages, and the enormously important Essai sur 
les moeurs barely as much as Casanova. 


Washington, D.C. | Leo GErsHoY 


BELGIUM. Edited by Jan-Albert Goris. [The United Nations Series, Robert J. 
Kerner, General Editor.] (Berkeley: University of California Press. 1945. 
Pp. xx, 478. $5.00.) 


THE story of the Belgians from the rise of the urban democracies of Flanders, 
Hanaut, and Liège, to the tragic catastrophe of 1940 is an epic of extraordinary 
` extent and significance. No similarly small segment of Europe has suffered and 

accomplished more. The Belgians repeatedly have recovered—and will again— 
from conquest and devastation. Their art and industry made unforgettable con- 
tributions to European civilization. Scarcely less important have been their con- 
tributions in the realm of government. Not only did the sturdy burghers of old 
build a habit of local self-government which has survived the -centralizing tend- 
encies of subsequent centuries but modern Belgians have given us the perfect 
example of constitutional monarchy linked with parliamentary democracy, not 
to mention extended experimentation with such devices as proportional represen- 
tation, compulsory voting, and the management of a now successful tropical colony 
nearly eight times the size of the mother country. There is a great deal to be said 
about Belgium and the Belgians—a great deal that the American people ought to ` 
know about them. 

This addition to the “United Nations Series” of the University of California 
Press is therefore both timely and welcome. It is, however, not an epic but a 
symposium to which twenty-eight authors have made contributions, as usual of 
somewhat uneven merit. It has been competently edited by Jan-Albert Goris, a 
Flemish litterateur of considerable reputation who has had a long official con- 
nection with the Belgian government and who since 1941 has been Belgian com- 
missioner of information in the United States. The work covers a prodigious field: 
history, government, politics, science, agricultfre, economics, transportation, eduéa- 
tion, religion, art, architecture, literature, music, and seven sections on the Congo. 
The final two chapters deal with Belgium during the recent German occupation 
and in the postwar world. As might be expected, there is some overlapping. The 
articles, especially those on science, art, architecture, and literature, in the effort 
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to be both brief and comprehensive, have become little more than catalogues of 
names, most of them meaningless to American readers. Spacé limitations have 
likewise reduced the history which glows in the pages of Pirenne to a dry and 
sterile chronicle. Most of the authors are Belgians, and in some cases, notably the 
chapter on “Constitutional and Political Structure,” have failed to realize how 
little Americans know about Belgium. These, however, are incidental defects in 
what is as a whole a thorough and genuinely informative compendium of things 
Belgian, which should prove of great value as a work of ready referente. 
Certain chapters stand out as effective interpretations of Belgium to the Eng- 
-lish-speaking public. Among these are Mr, Goris’ “Belgium between the Two 
World Wars” and René Hislaize's readable exposition of the issues dividing Bel- 
gian political parties. President van Cauwelaert of the chamber of representatives, 
former Premier Theunis, Ministers Wauters and Vleeschauwer have added authori- 
tative chapters. Henri Grégoire, eminent humanist of the University of Brussels, 
is responsible for an admirably lucid chapter on “Education in Belgium,” in which 
he does full justice to the stimulating activities of the C.R.B. educational founda- 
tiorf. Charles Leirens’ account of “Belgian Music” is lively and interesting. George 
W. Carpenter, a Protestant missionary, has critically analyzed the Congo educa- 
tional system, and Max Horn, counselor of the Congo government in the United 
States and Canada, has dealt constructively with the economic development of 
, that colony. Former Premier Paul Van Zeeland’s concluding chapter is an eloquent 
statement of Belgium’s postwar prospects and of the enlightened policies through 
which she must live again. 


Hartford, Connecticut Tuomas H. Resp 


POLAND. Edited by Bernadotte E. Schmitt, Andrew MacLeish Distinguished 
Service Professor of Modern History in the University of Chicago. [The United 
Nations Series, Robert J. Kerner, General Editor.] (Berkeley: University of 
California Press. 1945. Pp. xix, 500. $5.00.) 


Tuts is a symposium in the “United Nations Series” of which Professor Robert 
J. Kerner is general editor. Thirteen of the authors are Polish scholars and nine are 
Americans. Professor Schmitt, the editor of this volume and author of a chapter 
on the rebirth of Poland after World War II, has done an admirable job in knitting 
together these various contributions into a unified whole. The volume should 
prove to be the standard handbook on Poland, even if that country appears headed 
for a fate similar to that it suffered after the Napoleonic Wars. 

Professor Oscar Flalecki, leading historian, formerly of the University of 
Warsaw, now of Fordham, contribhtes three chapters to this book—those dealing 
with the geography and early history of Poland, and a chapter dealing with 
religious life. Professors Nowak and Orvis fill in other historical chapters, Polish 
authorities deal with constitutional development, Poland’s economic policies and 
problems between the two wars, and social progress. There are chapters on cul- 
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tural development, ranging from education to music, on American-Polish relations 
and foreign relations. 

It is difficult for any symposium to maintain a uniform level. Thus the chapter 
on constitutional development is thin and inadequate in comparison with the 
two competent chapters on Polish political parties by Professor Malbone W. 
Graham. In view of current political difficulties the volume might well have given 
more details concerning the Curzon line and the Constitution of 1935, which 
Polish “fellow-travellers” today declare to have been illegally adopted. Was or 
was not Poland a fascist state as some of its critics assert? Professor S. Harrison 
Thomson, himself an authority on Czechoslovakia, has contributed an admirable 
chapter on Polish foreign policy. 

The most tragic period in Polish history started with the outbreak of World 
War II. It is too soon to write this history with full authority, but we know 
-enough to form certain opinions. Stanislaw Strezeteski, formerly of the Polish 
foreign office, tells a moving story of these recent years. He points out that had 
Poland capitulated to Germany in August, 1939, “the history of the last five years 
would have taken a totally different course.” He might have added that Poland 
even under Foreign Minister Beck resisted Nazi proffers to join in war against 
Russia in return for receiving the Ukraine. Polish resistance gave Russia time to 
prepare for the Nazi onslaught. But as a result of subsequent Soviet policy, numer- 
ous Poles now wonder whether the resistance was worth it. 

Mr. Strezeteski points out that during World War II Germany deported about 
3,000,000 Poles for compulsory labor and adopted for the remaining Polish popula- 
tion a considered policy of extermination. Soviet policy in' eastern Poland was 
almost as ruthless. The author says that Russia deported a minimum of 1,500,000 
Poles to Siberia and elsewhere and that many of them perished. He traces the 
formation of the government-in-exile and the changed situation produced by the 
German attack on Russia, represented by the Russo-Polish pact of December, 1941. 
Despite the reputation for opportunism and romanticism gained by the Pilsudski 
colonels, Poland during the present war has shown a courage and conscience not 
exceeded by any of the United Nations. Nevertheless it seems destined to a worse 
fate than even Finland, who, unlike Poland, has fought two wars against Russia 
since 1939. 

This book does not present the details which will enable the objective reader 
to make up his mind as to the validity of Russia’s present demands on Poland. 
Perhaps this is too much to expect from a historical work. Moreover, the science 
of history cannot portray the quality of suffering endured by this people, nor 
their heroism. For this we need such classics as Jan Karski’s Story of a Secret State 
and the novels yet to be written. Nevertheless something of the spirit of Poland 
is indicated by Professor Zawacki, who writes at the end of his chapter: 


Sustained by the Polish dogma of patriotism, the Polish people still hold to their 
noble Christian political gospel; their pride in their greater historical and cultural 
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past only strengthens their conviction in the continuity of that heritage into the 
future. By their conduct, the Poles have shown that national spirit today, as in the 
past, demands no reward for virtue and no pity for martyrdom, but only justice 
and honor among men and nations. 


In an epilogue Professor Kerner adds: 


No one who has reflected upon the history of the Polish nation and tried to under- 
stand its achievements in the past and in recent times can fail to observe its in- 
exhaustible energy, its unquenchable spirit, its abundant resources. What a great 
and costly mistake it would be for anyone to believe that such a nation could be 
deprived of its freedom, that it could be kept long under subjugation, that it might 
lose its identity! The Polish nation can be ruled only by its own kind and by its 
own choice in line with its historic and cultural traditions. Otherwise, there can 
be no peace in eastern Europe, nor for that matter in Europe as a whole. 


I hope the faith of Professors Zawacki and Kerner will be justified. But there 
is something new in the world which may prevent a repetition of the history of 
Polish nationalism during the nineteenth century. That is the grinding and all- 
pervasive techniques of modern totalitarianism, whether of a Soviet or a Nazi 
variety, which can systematically liquidate the elite in any democratic society. 
Partly because of the weakness oí United States policy, Poland today seems destined 
to share a fate similar to that of the Ukraine. In any case this volume will remain 
as a monument to the past achievements of a country which, with all its defects, 
struggled to maintain the concept of Western individualism in the heart of Cen- 
tral Europe. 


Richmond, Massachusetts Raymonyp LesLie BUELL 


A SHORT HISTORY OF GERMANY. By S. H. Steinberg. (Cambridge: At 
the University Press; New York: Macmillan Company. 1945. Pp. xi, 304. $3.00.) 


REGARDING the “Germanic” migrations as no part of “German” history, the 
author begins his narrative with the breakup of Charlemagne's empire and carries 
it down to September 1, 1939. The Holy Roman Empire is thus his central theme, 
and Greater Prussia, (the Bismarckian empire) his béte noir. “The forcible dis- 
solution by Prussia of the German Confederation meant the virtual end of Ger- 
many as this word had been understood for a thousand years. The term Ger- 
many . . . henceforth was used for the centralistic power-state of Greater Prussia 
padded out with those remainders of the old system which were allowed to vege- 
tate on Prussian sufferance” (p. 220). 

There is a Carlylean emphasis on dynastic rulers, but in this case it is the 
Habsburgs and minor princelets, awd not the Hohenzollerns, who carry the ball. 
The six centuries from 962 to 1555 are covered in ninety pages. It is a dynastic 
kaleidoscope packed with so many constantly shifting names and events that it is 
tough reading, in spite of the author’s clever effort to clarify it for Anglo-Saxon 
readers by interweaving references to English history. From the sixteenth century 
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the pace slackens, and fuller and better treatment affords greater interest and 
understanding. It is still mainly political history, and as such is remarkably clear, 
concise, and comprehensive, considering that the whole book has less than three 
hundred pages. There is, however, practically nothing on religious ideas, nothing 
on art, music, or philosophy except a few incidental names, and very little on 
social or economic development. These are important phases of German develop- 
ment which presumably will find more satisfactory treatment in the larger history 
of Germany which we understand Knopf is soon to publish for Dr. Veit Valentin. 
Though Mr. Steinberg reflects—perhaps too much—current antipathies to 
Germany and especially to Prussia, he gives the reader a far better understanding 
of the development which led to Hitler than do the pages of E. F. Henderson or 
Pinnow. His volume is a masterpiece of condensation, achieved in part by omission 
of all military campaigns (though important battles are mentioned with name 
.and date), and in part by an admirable economy of words and by broad general 
surveys, There are a good many minor inaccuracies. To the excellent index and 
the dozen helpful sketch-maps there might well have been added a few clarifying 
genealogical tables. . 


Harvard University ‘Stoney B. Fay 


MILITARY OCCUPATION AND THE RULE OF LAW: OCCUPATIONAL 
GOVERNMENT IN THE RHINELAND, 1918-1923. By Ernst Fraenkel. 
[Studies of the Institute of World Affairs.] (New York: Oxford ii 
Press. 1944. Pp. xi, 267. $3.50.) 


Dr. Fraenkel's useful study emphasizes governmental institutions. Within this 
area he has done a thorough job. He divides his book appropriately into two sec- 
tions, the first dealing with the armistice period and the second with the peace 
period. In each section he goes thoroughly into the agreements among the Allies, © 
the institutions set up and the more important difficulties encountered in co-opera- 
tion and administration. He does not deal in personalities, for this is an analytical 
study rather than narrative history. He omits also the social aspect of the occupa- 
tion, including, for example, such problems as fraternization and public health. 
He has made full use of the sources and includes in his work not only a useful . 
bibliography but a table of cases. His approach, as his title suggests, is primarily 
legal ‘and it is in this area that his most important contribution is made. 

The following sentences suggest Dr. Fraenkel’s argument and include the’ 
material of greatest interest to the general historian. 


_ In its final form that regime was a symbolic fixture of “realism” and “idealisnt.” 
It represented the exercise of power politics against the conquered enemy, and at 
the same time in applying Wilsonian principles to'the field of military occupation, 
it reflected an almost unlimited belief in the force of law. .. . The experiment 
of 1919 was undertaken in the course of a social revolution which the framers of 
the new order misinterpreted as a transitory phenomenon. . . . What became 
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world-famous as appeasement policy, twenty years later, was actually begun in 
1919, When the occupying powers in the Rhineland took the part of the German 
reactionaries, bureaucrats, and Militarists in their fight against the progressive 
forces of the German democratic revolution. . . . The Rhineland occupation, which 
was planned as a model of legally restricted exercise of military power, was used 
by the Germans as one of their most efficient propaganda weapons against the 
Versailles treaty. By contrasting the procedures that were actually followed in the 
occupied territory with the principles that had found expression in the program- 
matic Rhineland Agreement, the Germans tried to convince public opinion in the 
western democracies that they had fallen victim to an unprecedented deception. 
Their propaganda against the Rhineland occupation represents a rehearsal of 
their attacks against the validity of the Versailles treaty and the binding force of 
the disarmament program. ... The astonishing success of the German propaganda 
campaign was due to the disunity of the nations that participated in the Rhine- 
land occupation. 


Aside from this general argument the most useful parts of the book have to 
do with the courts: the prosecution of war criminals, the administration of justice 
and judicial review. The weakness of the book lies in the fact that Dr. Fraenkel 
treats the Rhineland occupation as an isolated episode. He makes no attempt to 
put the undertaking in the setting of other occupations in modern history or of 
the general evolution of thought in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries regard- 
ing military government. It is a book intended obviously for the makers of present 
military government policy in Germany. Legal officers and students of interna- 
tional law will be the ones chiefly interested in it. 


Yale University : RaLrH H. GABRIEL 


AXIS RULE IN OCCUPIED EUROPE: LAWS OF OCCUPATION, ANALY- 
SIS OF GOVERNMENT, PROPOSALS FOR REDRESS. By Raphaél 
Lemkin. [Publications of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
Division of International Law, Washington.] (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. 1944. Pp. xxxviii, 674. $7.50.) 


Tue author of the present volume has made an able analysis of the texts of 
the laws and decrees of the Axis powers and their puppet regimes for the purpose 
of showing in what respects the Axis authorities departed from the standards 
established by international law, and especially from those standards éstablished 
in the Convention Respecting the Laws and Customs of War on Land signed 

“at the Hague, October, 1907, and ratified by Germany, Hungary, Japan, and 
Rumania, but not by Italy and Bulgaria. The fact that Germany and Japan ratified 
tke convention with a reservationeof Article 44 (“A belligerent is forbidden to 
force the occupants of territory occupied by it to furnish information about the 
troops of the other belligerent, or about its means of defense.”) does not affect the 
general, responsibility of these two powers. i ; 

Dr. Lemkin discusses what he considers the techniques of occupation under 
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nine chapter headings. The present review will attempt to summarize his main 
conclusions under those headings and will place in parentheses the number of the 
article of the Hague Convention which the particular actions of the Axis powers 
have violated. This procedure will be adopted in order to obviate a repetition of 
phrases. 

Germany effected many changes in the administration of occupied countries, 
sometimes by the device of the incorporated area, sometimes by direct adminis- 
tration by Gauleiters, Reich commissioners and governors, and military courts, 
sometimes by establishing puppet governments and sub-cabinet governments. In 
many cases it usurped sovereignty, e.g., by the wording of its decrees, by making 
Germans living in incorporated areas become German citizens, and by introducing 
military conscription in Polish territories (45, 52). 

The Nazi authorities gave their police special authority. From the decisions of 
the Gestapo there was no review by administrative courts. The German police 
and SS held a dominant position in the administration, and in the Netherlands 
were permitted to “deviate from existing regulations”; the police might “impose 
penalties without judicial procedure” or even take over “courts martial.” They 
were empowered to liquidate politically undesirable persons and Jews. Polish 
police had no right to act if one of the parties involved was a German. The 
terrorism of the German police is well enough known, but to see matters described 
in cold legal terminology creates in one perhaps an even greater sense of indigna- 
tion. Dr. Lemkin treats the problem of whether the officers might invoke the plea’ 
of superior orders and gives his reasons for deciding that if one has voluntarily 
joined such an organization which “approves and glorifies such crimes” he should 
be tried as a war criminal. 

German authorities made extensive inroads into law. They introduced German 
law into many parts of the Continent. They changed the local law (43), changed 
the Netherlands civil code in flagrant disregard of family rights (46), and intro- 
duced the principle that a person could be punished “if the act seemed merely 
analogous to any punishable act prohibited by law,” a proceeding which provoked 
much criticism in legal circles outside of Germany as early at least as 1937. The 
authorities introduced retroactive punishments and presumption of future guilt. 
Lemkin well notes that the wholesale introduction of German law into occupied 
territories “cannot be justified by the occupant on the ground of military neces- 
sity”; it has no immediate relation to the war but is obviously “a political objec- 
tive” (43). German regulations prohibited Polish judges from exercising mercy 
and parole, provided for the death penalty for sheltering Jews, and in this way 
violated both the law of nations and the laws of humanity. 

The Germans established military courts, special courts whose jurisdiction 
varied from country to country, and courts martial. Defendants had their insecurity 
heightened by the lack of finality of decision since a Reich commissioner could 
set aside judgments within a given time. Local courts of occupied countries were 
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“either abolished completely or limited in their jurisdiction and organization,” 
and were most strictly supervised (43). While international law permitted a 
degree of sequestration, German authorities went far beyond the limitations 
normally observed. They confiscated movable and real estate property (53). So 
extensive were property spoliations that it is estimated that millions of cases will 
have to be decided during the period of reconstruction. Many thousands of colonists 
were settled on properties of dispossessed persons, making the question of un- 
scrambling legal titles a most serious and far-reaching one. Dr. Lemkin offers a 
plan for the establishment of a national property restitution agency to comprise 
investigators, committee, and tribunal, and an international property restitution 
agency to consist of investigators and an international property restitution tribunal. 
These bodies, he urges, should act with the utmost speed so that the economic 
life of the occupied countries may be resumed as soon as possible. 

German currency was intreduced into occupied areas and by devices of over- 
valuation the victim countries had to pay enormous contributions (52). The 
Germans established new central banks and by exchange control and confiscation 
of gold reserves and of foreign exchanges, and by special clearing arrangements, 
exploited the countries under their control in ways that had no justifiable relation 
to the necessities of war (53, 46, 56). By forced labor, by conscription, by threats 
of refusing ration cards, wage discrimination, and restriction of social legislation, 
many countries had their labor resources stripped (52). 

The massacres, the forced labor, the separation of families, the deprivation 
of free movements—all these discriminations practiced upon the Jews constituted 
part of a movement designated by Lemkin as “genocide,” a name which he be- 
lieves should be used to denote something which has gone much farther than the 
old political and cultural denationalization policies familiar to historians, for 
“genocide” has embraced political, social, cultural, economic, biological, physical, 
religious, and moral practices (46, 48, 52, 56). 

In 1933 the author proposed to the Fifth International Conference for the 
Unification of Penal Law that two new international crimes be formulated, 
namely, the crime of barbarism and the crime of vandalism. What he suggests 
raises the question of the international control of occupation practices, and in far- 
reaching fashion the general protection of minority rights and what has been 
discussed in San Francisco under the heading of the protection of human rights. 
A critic might be disposed to say that the age of total war had made the strict 
application of the Hague articles extremely difficult just as the technological de- 
velopment of war made the laws of neutrality difficult to operate; but when every 
allowance is made, the evidence shpws that the Nazi regime went so far beyond 
requirements even of total war as to justify the kind of investigation which the 
United Nations are now undertaking and which Mr. Justice Jackson has so well 
set forth in a recent memorandum. 

While some of the documents do not seem to bear immediately on the thesis 
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developed in the text of the book, they constitute a comprehensive collection which y 
will be of great value to historians of the future looking back upon this present 
unhappy generation. 


University of Washington ' Linpen A. MANDER 


Far Eastern History > 


THE HISTORY OF THE FORMER HAN DYNASTY. By Pan Ku. A critical 
translation with annotations by Homer H. Dubs, Acting Professor of Philos- 
ophy in Duke University; with the collaboration of Jen T’ai and P’an Lo-chi. 
Two volumes. (Washington: American Council of Learned Societies. 1938, 
1944. Pp. xiii, 339; 1x, 426. $3.50 each.) 

“A dream of the American Council of Learned Societies,” says Waldo G. 
Leland in the introduction to the first of the two volumes under review, “is a 
vast Bibliotheca Sinica not unlike, let us say, the Loeb Classical Library . . . which 
would constitute a store of authoritative sources for the use of the specialists who 
have not the benefit of complete sinological training.” The present volumes are 
offered as the first step in the execution of this project. 

They will be welcomed by all historians, those who do not read Chinese and 
those’who do. For, with all due respect for his colleagues, the writer of this review 
ventures to doubt whether there have “ever existed or will exist specialists with 
“complete sinological training.” For example, even giants like Chavannes or 
Maspero would have confessed their incompetence to translate and interpret a 
Tantric text. There is no sinologist in the Western world who would not prefer 
to: use a reliable translation for his first information about a period or a historical 
figure not thoroughly familiar to him. Only after this will he consult the original. 
He cannot do without it. The text may contain an indirect quotation or allusions 
not brought out in the translation; the spelling of transcribed proper names must 
be checked, etc. It is the combination of the Chinese text with a good translation 
that makes the works of Couvreur so valuable. They show, at least in principle, 
what a Bibliotheca Sinica should be. 

The translations in the Loeb Classical Library are accompanied by short ex- 
planatory notes. But they are, first and last, translations and not critical editions. 
The two volumes under review are both; and in addition they contain introduc- 
tions, appendixes, and so many notes that on some pages there are three lines of 
text and forty-two lines of notes. This is the crux of the problem of a “Chinese 
Library.” ° . 

It took Dr. Dubs and his collaborators seven years to translate and annotate 
ten of the twelve chapters of the Imperial Annals. The Imperial Annals are about 
one sixteenth of the whole History of the Former Han Dynasty. Assuming that 
the translation of the remaining fifteen sixteenths requires only half of the time * 
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“spent on the first chapters, the last volume would, then, appear around the year 

2115, and the translation of the twenty-four dynastic histories of China, with their 
2,713 chapters, would be completed sometime in the fourth millennium. 

Chavannes’ translation of the Shih chi remained unfinished. I understand 

. that a group of English planners intend to organize a committee for the transla- 

tion of the T'ang shu. The outcome may be safely foretold. After the first two or 


three volumes the work will stop, and the collection of incomplete torsos is bound 
to grow unless plans and methods are radically revised. 


The Imperial Annals are a mere chronological summary. It is understandable . 


that the translator is tempted to supplement the dry enumeration of events and 
so no one will blame Dr. Dubs for having yielded to this temptation. So did 
Chavannes. Yet we will never have a Bibliotheca Sinica unless the translators 
refrain from adding anything but the absolutely necessary textual and explanatory 
notes, and these in the briefest form. Let me give just one example. “On the body 
[of the Emperor Hsiao Hsiian] and on the bottoms of his feet there was hair” 
(II, 203). A note “common legendary motive” would have sufficed. But Dr. Dubs's 
note runs to twenty-five lines, including a statement by an anthropologist about 
_ the hair distribution among primates. The appendixes on eclipses, competitive 
games, the sacred field, etc., are certainly instructive, but they have no place in 
a translation. l 

The translation shows Dr. Dubs's conscientious scholarship. This or that detail 
may be debatable. For example, chien hsieh (II, 202) is probably, like the parallel 
zê chih, an abstract. On Il, 205 read. “was received in audience” for “visited.” 
Yi-chiu-jo and Ho-liu-jo (II, 246) cannot be phonetic variants. It is more than 
doubtful that the Hsiung-nu were the Huns of the gréat European invasions. 
T'ing fu is not “Father of the Commune.” Some geographical names and almost 
all the titles have been translated, but fortunately not all of them. Otherwise we 
-should read of the “holder of the staff with the chin wu bird” instead of the 
“Chief of Palace Police in the Capital.” “Muddy River” for Cho ho would require 
“suddenly changing sea” for P'o hai, and there should be neither a Mount T'ai 
nor, as on the map, a T'ai shan. Dr. Dubs overlooked the fact that a number of 
passages of the Annals have been previously translated and commented upon by 


Arvid Jongchell in his able Huo Kuang och hans tid (Goteborg, 1930). But all 


these are minor details. 
Let us hope that the third volume with which the translation of the Imperial 


Annals will be completed, and the announced prolegomena and glossary will be. 


published in the not too distant future. We will then have another standard 
simological, work, invaluable for the Student and a storehouse of information; not 
the first volumes of a Bibliotheca Sinica but the beginning of the Monumenta 
historiae Sinica. 


Mills College . Orro MAENCHEN-HELFEN 
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KOREA AND THE OLD ORDERS IN EASTERN ASIA. By M. Frederick . 
Nelson. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press. 1945. Pp. xvi, 326... 
$3.75.) 


Mr. Nelson breaks new ground admirably in this well-documented compre» 
hensive study of Korea's international position in the “oid orders in Eastern 
Asia.” The book, which is based upon the author's dissertation submitted at Duke 
University in 1939, contains an excellent bibliography of Western sources and of 
translations of pertinent Chinese sources used by the author. The old orders refer: 
to the cycle of international relationships between Korea and her neighbors, start- 
ing with the Chinese familistic system and ending with annexation by the Japanese. 

The Confucian system, by which Korea's foreign relations were governed for 
many centuries, is shown to have been wholly incompatible with Western inter- 
national law. According to the author, Korea could not be called a protectorate 
or a vassal state even though it sent annual tribute to the Chinese court; neither 
could it be considered an independent state even though it was self-governing 
and could deal directly with foreign countries. 

Contrary to the impression gained from the author, imperial investiture was 
not necessary for the Korean ruler to be considered king in Korea; he became king 
upon the death of his predecessor. According to Korean precedent, investiture was 
simply the imperial confirmation of this fact. Furthermore, the Korean monarchy 
dated its documents according to the Korean and not the Chinese calendar except 
when addressing the imperial court. The author's misconception on this point 
leads him into an error concerning Japanese-Korean relations, since he assumes 
that the Korean dating on the treaty with Japan in 1876 was unprecedented. 

More information on the relations between Japan and Korea prior to the treaty 
of 1876 would have been useful to the study. The Koreans had long treated the 
Japanese with great contempt, refusing to receive their envoys except as prescribed 
in an agreement of the early seventeenth century which restricted them to the 
Fusan trading post. Considerable intercourse and trade, however, was carried 
on with the Japanese, particularly through Tsushima. The Korean records in- 
dicate clearly that the Japanese were not considered as equals by the Koreans, as 
implied by the author, but rather as inferiors or barbarian outsiders who were 
insufficiently civilized to participate in the Confucian international system, From 
scholar to peasant that attitude toward the Japanese pervaded the Korean mind. 
It led a Korean envoy, a member of the last entourage to visit Yedo, to write 
with amazement in his diary of 1763 that some of the Japanese scholars whom 
he had met in Japan could write classical Chinese with facility. In the early nine- 
teenth century, a Japanese emissary who arrived in Fusan was forced to wait for 
over two years for a reply to his message! 

The latter part of the volume pictures clearly and adequately the hopeless 
situation which faced the Korean monarchy in its feeble attempts to survive when 
confronted with Western international practices. The author calls Korea a victim- 
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| ized country, but he might have placed more emphasis upon the demoralizing 
„effect within Korea of the disintegration of China. The Korean records them- 
selves, not used by the author, are replete with illustrations of Korean consterna- 
tion upon the realization that the once-powerful Chinese Empire could no longer 
be relied upon. - $ 

The best portion of the volume déals with the final stages of Korean inter- 

' national relations. As soon as the Chinese system collapsed, the Korean monarchy 
«made a precarious effort to play off one power against another, but one by one 
they withdrew or were driven from the scene. The British threw their weight 
behind Japan in the Anglo-Japanese alliances of 1902 and 1905. The Russians were 
driven out by the Russo-Japanese War and the Treaty of Portsmouth in 1905. 
The United States, after a considerable pretense of supporting Korean inde- 
“pendence, finally decided to let the Japanese proceed unmolested in their encroach- 
ment upon the country. 

All Americans will no doubt be greatly interested in the liberation of Korea 
and ¡in the steps taken to implement the Cairo Declaration of December 1, 1943, 
in which it was stated that the United States, Great Britain, and China were deter- 
mined that “in due course Korea shall become free and independent.” This ex- 
cellent survey of Korea’s past history in international affairs focuses attention upon 
many of the difficult problems which will have to be faced by the resurrected 
nation. 


Washington, D. C. Grorce M. McCune 


JAPAN: A PHYSICAL, CULTURAL, AND REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY. By 
Glenn Thomas Trewartha, Protessor of Geography in the University of Wis- 
consin. (Madison: University of Wisconsin Press. 1945. Pp. xv, 607. $5.00.) - 


Among the many works dealing with various aspects of Japan there was until 
now no substantial treatise on its geography. Yet, knowledge of the habitat, its 
opportunities and limitations, and the actual: use the people have made of it, 
clarifies much in Japanese history and is a prerequisite for any discussion of war 
and postwar problems. Professor Trewartha began rewriting his brief “Reconnais- 
sance Geography of Japan” in response to suggestions from Army and Navy of- 
ficials, but the present book is more than a revision to fill specific war needs. It.is , 
the first modern geography of Japan in the English language. It may well remain 
the standard work for a considerable time, in spite of the changes that’ will result 
from the war and its aftermath. . 

“The first part deals with the “Physical Equipment and Resources,” the second 
part with the “Cultural Features”; both parts, comprising somewhat over half of 
the book, deal with Japan as a whole. The third part is a detailed description of 
the “Regional Subdivisions of Japan.” Many tables are included in the text. Partic- 
ularly noteworthy is the wealth of excellent maps and cartograms as well as care- 
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fully selected photographs; it would have been helpful had an index of these illus- 
trations been added. 

The author has no special axe to grind, no theory to prove. The value of the 
book lies in its clear description of land and people in their manifold interrelation- 
ships. The concentration on Japan proper inevitably restricts the discussion where 
empire or foreign factors are involved. A simple example of this is the deep sea 
fishing industry, where Japanese activities in Russian and Alaskan waters are 
barely mentioned. For the same reason it was presumably outside the scope of 
the book to include a broad survey of Japan’s geographic position in the Far East, 
the strong and weak points of its empire, and associated strategic, economic, and 
political problems. 

The unique contribution of the author lies especially in the regional descrip- 
tion contained in the third part. Here is clearly depicted the diversity in unity, 
so often ignored in writings about Japan. Professor Trewartha has done a service, 
not only to geographers, but also to students of many other fields. 


University of California Jan O. M. Brogx 


JAPANESE MILITARISM: ITS CAUSE AND CURE. By Join M. Maki. (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1945. Pp. x, 258, vi. $3.00.) 


Tue assertion that the policies and performance of a nation may not be 
understood without knowledge of its history is frequently made but not always 
convincingly supported. Mr. Maki has written a revealing account of the Jap- 
anese present in terms of its past. He has produced an excellent study of Japanese 
militarism against the political, economic, and broadly cultural background which 
is the nation’s history. 

After an introductory chapter on the “War Against Japan,” the author in five 
chapters examines the causes of militarism. He sees it as a product of the centuries 
of Japan’s unique historical development. The major forces producing it may be 
stated briefly: the continuing political domination of the Japanese people by an 
oligarchy whose class character has changed from time to time but whose basic 
principles of government have remained; a similar domination of the masses by 
an economic oligarchy whose members have generally been the same as those of 
the political oligarchy; the overwhelming power of the “emperor idea”; the 
maintenance of a traditional Japanese culture in the face of all opposing foreign 
ideas which have been carefully controlled and directed so that the true Japanese 
way might not be desecrated; finally, the existence through the centuries of the 
principles and practices of the authoritarian státe. 

A survey chapter on the “Background of War” recounts the story of Japanese 
expansion during the last three quarters of a century. In this writer’s judgment, 
_ this chapter, is the least valuable part of the book. In a final chapter, “The Future 
of Japan,” the author considers the cures for militarism, He writes as one fully 
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aware of the complexities of the disease and the difficulties of treatment. No 
military defeat alone, no easy governmental changes after defeat, no simple schemes 
for re-education will remove the evil. Complete defeat is, of course, necessary. Á 
civil war for national purification would be desirable. The constitutional structure 
must be completely renovated. The people must educate themselves in the politi- 
cal thought and practices of otker nations. Monopoly capitalism must end. The 
imperial institution must be destroyed or so modified as to destroy it as a base 
for their medieval system. 

One point which Mr. Maki makes PARN emphasis. After the defeat of 
Japan and during the long period when her social, political, and ideological struc- 
ture will be changing, Asia and the Western world will have a heavy responsibility. 
For, in the final issue, the cure of militarism depends not wholly upon the elimina- 
tion of conditions in Japan which produced it but upon the elimination of condi- 
tions elsewhere which stimulate iz and give it strength. 

This book is obviously the result of much research and careful thought, al- 
though no bibliography is listed and few references to sources are mentioned. It 
may be studied with profit by the student of Japanese history, while its interesting 
style and vital subject should attract readers with a general interest in that country. 


Michigan State College Warrer R. Fee 


American History 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF AMERICAN HISTORY. By Morris Zucker. Volume 

¿1 THE HISTORICAL FIELD THEORY; Volume II, PERIODS IN 

AMERICAN HISTORY. (New York: Arnold-Howard Publishing Company. 
1945. Pp. xxii, 694; xxxii, 1070. $8.50.) 


Aurxoven the philosophical problems connected with historical knowledge 
have not been conspicuously neglected in recent years, the time is appropriate for 
a new attempt at critical analysis and synthesis in this field by a historian with 
philosophical inclinations. The modern reaction against the nineteenth century 
faith in an objective reconstruction of the past has run its course; it is now pos- 
sible to get a perspective on the contribution of both economic determinism and 
historical relativism, and to include in a ‘larger view compatible elements from 
other interpretations of history which have had their new and eloquent exponents. 

Thus Mr. Zucker’s volumes are timely and, if we are to believe the prelimi- 
nary notices, they are sensational—“What Einstein did for Physics, what Darwin 
did for Biology, Morris Zucker has how done for the field of History in a work 
hailed as one of the truly great original achievements of our times.” To this tribute 
of his publishers Mr. Zucker would apparently not be inclined to demur. The 
following statements appear in the prefaces to his first and second volumes re- 
spectively: “With the presentation of the Historical Field Theory history should 
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emerge from the status of an art to assume the rank of a science.” “Up to now 
man has been the creature, and often the victim of his destiny; the Historical 
Field Theory, if valid, will enable him to become its master.” 

One would be justified in doubting that such an intellectual feat had been ac- 
complished in the volumes under consideration, but it would be less than just to 
set aside Mr. Zucker’s more than 1,700 pages as quite unworthy of his “high pur- 
poses.” Even if his work is far more pretentious than monumental, an earnest 
search, made without distracting comparisons to intellectual giants, will reveal 
some penetrating observations and criticisms. Mr. Zucker has exposed the philoso- 
phical weaknesses in pragmatism as a historical method. He argues effectively 
for the use of a theory in the process of reconstructing the past, so long as there 
is constant checking with, and an open eye for, facts. He has insight into the es- 
sential conditions for successful democratic government, he has written much that 
is acute and challenging about American capitalist economy, he has a passion for 
human betterment equal to his desire not to be fooled by utopian idealism, and 
there are other evidences of wisdom acquired during what must have been many 
years of work on an ambitious enterprise. ° 

In order to discover these merits, however, the reader must be prepared to go 
through frequent tedious polemics or barren disputations infiltrated with plati- 
tudes. Page after page is at the level of pamphleteering unredeemed by a Miltonian 
style. Mr. Zucker’s writing may be regarded as adequate for some of his pur- 
poses, it is often forceful, especially in the language of abuse, but it is by no means 
free from solecisms and slovenly constructions. What appears from the table of 
contents to be good organization is marred by his impulsive and often irrelevant 
efforts to sully the scholarly reputations of all who do not possess the author’s in- 
sight into the laws of social movement. Of the intellectual leaders in every branch 
of the social studies, he discusses, besides Marx and Buckle, very few for whom 
he has not some measure of contempt, his animus against academicians revealing 
an intellectual arrogance that is certainly more obtrusive than that of the profes- 
sion he scorns. 

The procedure laid down by the author was to dispose of all historical methods 
and theories of history in order to clear the way for his own, but he has succeeded 
in being prolix rather than exhaustive. Devoting much time to the dissection of 
John Dewey, Charles Beard, and an impressively long list of others, he selects for 
annihilation many who are scarcely worthy of attention and omits some of the 
most significant. Among the omissions are Hume on causality, Toynbee and 
Becker on historical theory, Cole, Laski, Tawney, Lerner, Hansen, and the Lynds 
on contemporary economic and social thouglt, Bemis and Perkins on American 
foreign policy, and many others not intended to be invidiously excluded by the 
reviewer. 

Particular writers may be ignored, but one may ask whether a science of 
history can be successfully established by adopting a querulous tone and con- 
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tentious spirit towards nearly all contemporary social thought and statesmanship. 
Perhaps it can, but Mr. Zucker has not done it. There is no lack of insistence on 
a rigid scientific method, but the expectations aroused throughout the first volume 
that a science of history after the pattern of modern physics is to be enunciated 
are never satisfied. Nor is the Historical Field Theory, applied to American his- 
tory in the second volume, nearly precise enough to lead inescapably to the 
author's own conclusions. 

The principles of the Historical Field Theory are summarized by the author 
as follows: “(1) History is the record of events in society; (2) society is an aggre- 
gate of three component divisions—the state, the economy and the ideological 
superstructure; (3) the specific form of the social structure is determined by the 
nature of the social continuum established by the relations of these aggregates; 
(4) this continuum provides the matrix for the events which history records; (5) 
society is progressive to the extent that it permits fuller play for the difference of 
social potential in its creative elements during its virile state; (6) happenings of 
historical significance are derived from the operation of definite social laws which 
are*causal in character” (I, 685). 

This set of assertions could be somewhat clarified and integrated by other 
extracts from the first volume, but in so far as Mr. Zucker succeeds in making the 
exposition of his theory lucid and coherent, he does not, except for some obvious 
nineteenth and twentieth century modifications and accretions, seem to say more 
about the relations of social forces than did Montesquieu, whom, incidentally, he 
does not mention. To bring the Esprit des lois up to date is in itself worth doing, 
but Mr, Zucker, unlike Montesquieu, claims for his truculent pages the establish- 
ment “on an irrefragable basis” of “all the essential elements which enter into the 
formulation of a scientific theory of history” (I, 685). These have given him a 
scientific instrument of such precision that he is able to predict the course of 
American history for the next twenty years. This same clear sense of direction 
does not come inevitably to the reader from the Historical Field Theory in its 
bald form. What other probably more fundamental elements are present to make 
possible Mr. Zucker’s own faith? One element is his emotional attachment to 
Marx. Nothing stirs his indignation so much as what he calls the misrepresenta- 
tions of Marx by followers, critics, and opponents alike. Almost the sole true 
expositor of Marx, Mr. Zucker repudiates economic determinism as a bastard 
product. This and other revelations of “what Marx really meant” come naturally 
from an ardent idolator who confuses a psychological explanation of Marx’s per- 
sonality and writing with a defense of his intellectual system, or, in other words, 
who regards the reformer anc theesociological analyst in Marx as logically con- 
sistent rather than psychologically plausible. The only significant failure in Marx 
which is conceded by Mr. Zucker is connected with his analysis of democracy, 
particularly in the United States. Thus the element which must be added to 
Marx in order to make up Mr. Zucker’s faith is the Theory of the Continuing 
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American Revolution. This latter theory is, in fact, the special one applied in the 
second volume on American history. 

If in his own mind the fusion between Marx and the Theory of the Continuing 
American Revolution has been achieved, there is still a dichotomy intermittently 
disclosed in the second volume, particularly in the final prophetic chapter. He 
offers on the one hand the neo-Marxian view that capitalism has had its progressive 
and constructive period, and that it has by the internal laws of its own economy 
reached the end of its creative phase. He presents the familiar analysis of the 
inevitable cycle of crisis, imperialism, and war; he regards all the efforts of con- 
temporary international statesmanship as futile, and shows how, the relationship 
between capitalism and the modern national state being what it is, all the devices 
of the peace settlement will fail to avert the third world war. On the other hand, 
the continuing American Revolution is going to save us internally because 
democratization, recently advanced even by the fumbling New Deal, will proceed 
from its firm basis in our political structure to the industrial sphere and the trans- 
formation to a social democracy will be accomplished through the arena of public 
debate. This outcome, with its undoubted attractions to modern liberals, is, extept 
for the suggestion that we shall present an enviable example to the world, in no 
way reconciled to the gloomy international picture. 

How either of these conflicting prophecies follows inexorably from Mr. Zucker’s 
analysis of social laws is not demonstrated. In fact, scornful as he is of those his- 
torians who need a fifty-year perspective on events, when he comes to the con- 
temporary period Mr. Zucker is unable imperturbably to watch social forces 
operate. In treating the past he is able to view his laws of motion in history with 
such detachment that he is indifferent to moral judgments and the evaluation of 
personalities, thus reducing the biographer to a rather frivolous role. But when 
he reaches the twentieth century and deals, for example, with the muckrakers 
he is full of impatience with their ideology. As for the first World War “all concede 
now that it was a most egregious mistake of national policy” (II, 694), while the 
second global conflict is the “most unnecessary of all wars” (I, 228). Apparently, 
despite the internal laws of capitalist economy, wars are not inevitable, because the 
obtuseness of the presidents is, in each of these momentous events, regarded as an 
important factor. Leading men associated with other significant historical events 
are, however, regarded by Mr. Zucker merely as the agencies of social forces. 
Perhaps in 1917 and 1941 the social laws went wrong because Mr. Zucker had not 
written about them in time. 

It seems that Mr. Zucker is not aware of how a “scientific” theory of history 
would differ in its actual functioning frome®a scientific theory in physics where 
human motivation is not a factor in the operation of the laws. He knows that 
“man’s ideas are in themselves one of the social forces” (II, 828), and he frankly 
advocates the “use” of his own science of history. But he does not recognize that 
the exploitation of historical laws such as he recommends modifies the historical 
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frets themselves. Consider what new propulsive forces would be generated if 
Mr. Zucker were to employ an effective press agent for his science of history with 
its forecast of the’ next twenty years, what splinters would break off from the 
orthodox Zuckerians, and what desperate resistant energies would be summoned 
by the followers of Mr. Hayek. It is well for our thinkers and statesmen to have: 
insight into the past and to employ their knowledge of probabilities and pos- 
. sibilities for the shaping of the future; but exact foreknowledge, if it were possible 
and if it were to be disseminated and believed, would confuse men’s desires and 
endeavors. That is why Jacob Burckhardt, who had both insight and, for much 
of Europe, considerable prophetic gifts, believed that “a future known in advance 
is an absurdity.” 
l Perhaps Mr. Zucker would have avoided some of the contradictions in his 
work had he not been inclined to identify a passion for certitude with the scientific . 
temper. His two volumes as they stand, full of derision for his fellow intellectuals 
accompanied by occasional, half-concealed attempts to forestall criticism, are like 
all serious efforts at historical synthesis a contribution, no matter how much less 
that’ he thinks, to objective historical knowledge. His historical creed is un- 
doubtedly ‘more wholesome, though less original or intellectually stimulating, than 
that of Oswald Spengler, whom he despises. The late Justice Holmes wrote to 
Sir Frederick Pollock that he regarded Spengler as “an odious animal who must 
be read.” Mr. Zucker, being, unlike Spengler, a humanitarian, is doubtless a much 
more attractive animal, but one reviewer sympathetic to his aspirations for Amer- 
ican democracy does not believe that he must be read. l 


University of Rochester , -  Wiurson H. Coares 


PURITANISM AND DEMOCRACY. By Ralph Barton Perry, Professor of 
Philosophy, Harvard University. (New York: Vanguard Press. 1944. Pp. xvi, 
688. $5.00.) 


Great emphasis has been placed in recent years upon “synthesis” both within 
and without the historical profession in the pious hope of attaining more mean- 
ingful interpretations. But, within the profession, the spirit, if willing, has been 
weak, and persons outside the clan have been impelled to undertake the inventory 
which historians, with their concern for “new” materials, have neglected. Many 
of the works of these “interlopers” have been too hastily prepared and too narrowly 
based to win merited acclaim, but a few have become welcome and permanently 
useful additions to historical studies. Among the latter group Professor Perry’s 
newest volume will assume, in the ofinion of this reviewer, a prominent place, for 
it is a solidly founded, excellently written exposition, analysis, and appraise of 
Puritanism and democracy in American national life. 

Professor Perry has set forth the limits of his book carefully. He bis to dis- 
cover Americanism and to identify the American cause in the present World War 
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with the American tradition. Pre-eminent in the American tradition, according 
to Professor Perry’s findings, are the overlapping ideas and ideals of Puritanism 
and democracy. These, then, he sets out to analyze and to appraise. After a slapping 
administered to the reactionary, radical, and totalitarian doubters of democracy 
and a splendid chapter on “The Power of Ideals,” Professer Perry treats of three 
interrelated topics: “A Review of the Past,” in which the blending of Puritanism 
and the Enlightenment is held to have produced the principal ingredients of the 
American mind; an “Appraisal of Puritanism,” in which both the strength and 
the weaknesses of the Puritan mind are set forth with singular clarity; and an 
“Appraisal of Democracy,” in which elements such as “The Supremacy of Reason 
and Conscience,” individualism, popular government, liberty, and the like are 
given their historical and moral setting in the American scene. The final chapter, 
` “Conclusion,” summarizes, compares, and integrates Puritanism and democracy - 
‘in the evolution of Americanism. 

“The cord of American history has many strands,” reads the publisher’s 
remarkably restrained jacket blurb,” but throughout its length the two main 
strands have been Puritanism and democracy. They have twisted and crossed and 
intertwined; at one moment one force has been dominant, at the next the other, 
but usually they have served to reinforce and strengthen each other.” Common 
to both Puritanism and democracy are individualism (iatensified, perhaps, by 
frontier influences), equality before the law, contractual concepts regarding the 
origin of government, representative institutions, and the cult of progress. Also 
common to both Puritanism and democracy—and permeating all the others—is 
the emphasis placed upon moral values and the dignity of intelligently responsible 
man. Thus the American tradition appears to be based upon enduring human 
values, and the American cause is justifiable in the,eyes of God and man. 

Historians will find little by way of new factual materials in this book, as the 
author’s purpose was interpretative and he was content to rely upon the standard 
printed sources and the researches of others for the materials upon which his 
analyses and conclusions are founded. No one is likely to complain about the 
extent or the depth of the author's reading. But in his portrayal of Puritanism he 
tends, in this reviewer's opinion, to group the Puritans too broadly under the 
banner of Calvinism (how badly we need full-length studies of William Ames 
and John Cotton!), to distinguish too little between New England and English 
Puritan tenets, and, perhaps, to distinguish too greatly between Puritan and 
Anglican influences—for much, after all, labeled “Puritan” was merely seventeenth 
century English. Moreover, in the realm of ghe intellect, the nexus between the 
later Puritans and the Enlightenment might be more sharply drawn, especially 
as it related to Benjamin Franklin and others of his generation. But these are 
minor concerns, even debatable points, in proportion to the overall excellence of 
- Professor Perry’s study. As a weighty contribution to the intelligent appreciation * 
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and understanding of Americanism and the traditional bases thereof, this book 
deserves a high priority rating. It will be a pity if it becomes identified with the 
mass of well-intentioned but flimsily grounded “patriotic” volumes which are 
spewed from wartime presses. 


University of Illinois Raymonp P. STEARNS 


DEMOCRACY IN AMERICA. By Alexis de Tocqueville. The Henry Reeve Text 
as revised by Francis Bowen, now further corrected and edited with Intro- 
duction, Editorial Notes, and Bibliographies by Phillips Bradley. Foreword by 
Harold J. Laski. Two volumes. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1945. Pp. cxii, 
434, Xii; xiii, 401, x. $6.00.) 

Tue reviewer’s natural impulse is to welcome with enthusiasm a new edition 
of a work such as Alexis de Tocqueville’s Democracy in America, which, long out 
of print, is clearly of major significance, both as a historical document and 
as a sociological and philosophicel analysis. Yet in many respects, Professor 
Bradley's edition is disappointing. Secondhand copies of previous editions and 
translations are still readily available at modest prices. Hence, a new two-volume 
edition, selling at six dollars, has to justify itself by cogent virtues. The present 
edition is, especially given war conditions, a fine job of book production, and 
on that ground it may be preferred for library purposes to many of the printings 
of older editions. Yet that in itself does not seem to me an adequate justification. 
It is my feeling that to be justified, a new edition of this kind, as distinct from 
a much-to-be-desired popular reprint, such as those to be found in the Modern 
Library Giants, should either be a new, and a better, translation, or it should be 
preceded by an introduction which adds to scholarly knowledge or gives new 
philosophical or historical interpretation. Unfortunately, the present work meets 
neither of these criteria. 

The text itself contains indeed many revisions, most of them improvements. 
Some whole passages have been retranslated, and many minor changes have been 
made, But in essence it is the Henry Reeve text as revised by Francis Bowen. 
Professor Bradley has restored some of the Reeve passages, which Bowen, in his 
translation, had wrongfully mutilated, and has in other cases improved on either 
- the original or the revised text. 

It is, however, my feeling that a completely new translation was required, in 
particular because the originel translation, though not always accurate, had a 
somewhat unfortunate faithfulness which makes it often unattractive and awkward 
as an English work. Indeed I ventere to suggest that the widespread distribution 
and reading of this work, through a popular edition, is unlikely unless and until 
a really effective modern translatior. is made. I believe that this can best be done 
by going to the French text and ignoring initially the Reeve translation and the 
Bowen emendations. Mere tampering, no matter how scholarly, precise, and cor- 
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rective, will not do—and unfortunately the tampering here at issue does not 
always possess even these virtues. 

As to the introduction, its defects seem equally glaring. First and above all, it 
is not a new contribution to historical scholarship; it is not a masterly philosophical 
or biographical disquisition worthy of the work and the author; and it is not, 
what might have been justified for a popular reprint, a brief and attractive intro- 
ductory essay. It consists of some ninety pages which, while sober and authoritative 
in presentation, are on the whole unilluminating and uninspired. The commentary 
on Tocqueville’s life, on his travels here, and on his relations with Beaumont, 
occupying some twelve pages, gives one no real sense of the character and de- 
velopment of the man or of the issues of his life and times. We are told of some 
external events, We are informed why he came here, where he traveled, and where 
he failed to go, and we are given a few judgments on his character. As a person 
he does not emerge. The meaning of his life and activities and the reasons for 
his interests are not at all clear, save to one having independent knowledge, and 
nothing is said of his later life, of his work on the ancien régime, and of its con-* 
nection, if any, with the ideas of the Democracy. . 

There follows a very considerable section devoted to the reception of Democracy 
in America and containing numerous extracts from reviews made at the time in 
France, in England, and in America, as well as from later reviews and apprecia- 
tions. This undoubtedly includes some material not readily available, but, at least 
to me, it conveys very little save the information that the work was immediately 
recognized to be important; that its division into two parts, the one descriptive 
and analytical of detailed American institutions, and the other philosophic, reflec- 
tive on the general problems of democracy, was immediately emphasized for 
critical purposes; and that reviewers, then as now, differed in competence, in 
insight, and in prejudices. 

The third major part of the introduction, after noting some omissions in 
Tocqueville’s analysis, contains a summary of some of his insights, political, 
economic, and sociological, with some indications of ways in which, in the editor’s 
judgment, problems have changed since Tocqueville’s time, as well as some stress 
on the continuation of certain issues he saw or foresaw. This last part is at points 
suggestive. Yet it is somewhat disparate, while the statement of current issues and 
problems of American government and society is, no doubt of necessity, suf- 
ficiently brief and dogmatic to be gravely misleading. Indeed that particular task 
could only be performed adequately by a contemporary Tocqueville. 

Yet perhaps what is most distressing is that, while the editor continually 
informs us of the novelty of Tocqueville’s Analysis in scope and penetration: as 
a sociological and philosophical inquiry into the nature, causes, functioning, limita- 
tions, and future of democratic institutions, he nowhere conveys any sense of 
how Tocqueville was great or of what it was he contributed in the realms of — 
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- methodology and ideology. Tocqueville’s second: volume may have been one of 
reflections on democracy and demoératic ideas, but in this analysis there is no real 
estimate and critical sympathetic treatment of his philosophical point of view. It 
may indeed be desirable, in presenting an edition of a man’s work, to leave the 
reader to discover its merits for himself. But, if an editor does undertake the job 
of examination and assessment, it would seem to me that he must do more than 

‘give organized random reflections on particular points discussed by the original 
author, at least if that author is said to be, and is in fact, a political philosopher. 
Indeed Professor Laski’s brief foreword, though prejudicially slanted by his own 
attitude toward current social struggles, indicates the type of analysis which an 
adequate introduction would have contained. 

In conclusion, one can only hope that this edition, because of its very eho 
will stimulate some scholar te undertake a new translation and perhaps write a 
philosophical and more penetrating commentary on Tocqueville, his philosophy, 
and his times. Yet it is perhaps to be feared that the appearance and existence of 
this edition will prevent rather than encourage such a work. 


University of Washington Thomas I. Cook 


THE COLONIAL AGENTS OF THE SOUTHERN COLONIES. By Ella 
Lonn, Professor of History, Goucher College. (Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press. 1945. Pp. vii, 438. $5.00.) 


Tue colonial agent was the most important liaison official between the colonial 
governments and the British authorities. He was a sort of ambassador to the * 
British government from the colony or colonies represented by him. In the early 
years every colony at times sent one or more agents to England on special mis- 
sions. Out of this practice there developed that of having a permanent agent to 
represent each colony before the home authorities. The permanent agent was 
usually elected for a term of two years but was often re-elected. Some agents there- 
fore served continuously for long periods of time. The agent was sometimes ap- 
pointed by the governor and council and sometimes by the assembly. The method 
of appointment of the agent was frequently a cause of dispute between the upper 
and lower houses of the assembly. According to the rule laid down by the Board 
of Trade, the agent should be appointed by all branches of the colonial govern- 
ment. He should be named by the lower house of the assembly and his selection 
confirmed by the governor and the council. This practice, however, was not gen- 
erally followed. 

. There were some two hundred agents in all the colonies during the entire 
colonial period. In the performance of their duties they appeared before practically 
every board of the home government, and in a very few instances an agent was 
brought before the king and the House of Commons. Their main business, how- 
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ever, was with the Board of Trade. Among the numerous duties of the agent the 
following might be mentioned: looking after land problems, military affairs, and 
Indian affairs; forwarding documents and news; securing acceptances of colonial 
legislation and preventing the adoption of policies objectionable to the colonies; 
looking after appeal cases; and serving in general as an ambassador of good will. 
The office of agent was one of dignity and was usually sought after by men of 
prominence, although the compensation was meager and often collected with 
difficulty. He was also subject to the adverse criticism of the Board of Trade and 
the colonial government—the governor and council or the assembly. 

Sometimes the agents of a few colonies with a common interest co-operated 
in their representations to the British authorities. On a few occasions there .was 
general co-operation in which all or most of the agents acted together. One noted 
instance of such co-operation was the joint effort to prevent the enactment of the 
Molasses Act of 1733; another was to prevent the passage of the Stamp Act. 

This is a definitive work on the colonial agent of the Southern colonies. It is 
a scholarly production in which sound conclusions are based on facts stated and 
interpreted without bias. The style is good and the volume is exceptionally free 
from mistakes; only one or two oversights in proofreading have been noted (see 
p. 175). The character of the discussion is such as to require a vast amount of 
data and in a number of places this is supplied in such fullness as to tax the in- 
terest of the reader. The book will therefore appeal to the special student rather 
than to the general reader. The author has in part relieved the tedium of much 
detail by the use of brief summaries and generalizations. There should have been 


- more of these. Professor Lonn deserves the thanks of all serious students of the 


period for having added an important chapter to their knowledge of colonial 
history. 


West Virginia University . ©. P. CHrrwoop 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE COLONIAL NEWSPAPER. By Sidney 
Kobre. (Pittsburgh: Privately printed. 1944. Pp. xi, 188.) 


Mosr of Mr. Kobre's book is devoted to individual accounts of forty colonial 
newspapers. For the period 1690-1750, he has described all the papers; for the 
period 1750-1783, only those of Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and New York. 
The sketches relate the origins, editorships, business activities, and political afilia- 
tions of the various journals and give information concerning the form, contents, 
- subscribers, presses, printers, and unique features of each. Because Mr. Kobre 
has prepared these accounts mainly from the papers themselves and from second- 
ary works, his survey presents a surface picture of only two dimensions. Lacking 
the personal records of editors and publishers, and without an extensive firsthand 
knowledge of the times, he has been unable to go behind the scenes. Inasmuch as 
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the main value of the book is that a a guide to newspapers as sources, it is unfor- 
tunate that the bibliography does not contain complete lists of surviving copies, 
with the names of the libraries in which they are to be found. 

A second part of Mr. Kobre’s undertaking—that of relating the newspapers 
to the life of the times—has not been done with distinction. He has relied for 
background material on secondary accounts, with the result that his surveys and 
comments are formal, impersonal, and confined mainly to familiar facts. The 
weakness of the historical features of the book may be illustrated by the discussion 
of the colonial press and the Stamp Act. Mr. Kobre has ignored the provisions of 
the act which pertain to American newspapers and has therefore failed to show 
the effect which the act would have had upon them. 

Anyone who seeks a concise account of the external facts of a particular paper, 
or who wishes to make a brief survey of the leading papers, will find Mr. Kobre’s 
book the most convenient one available. His sketches are useful as a guide and 
as an introduction but are not definitive in any respect. 


Cornell University Curtis NETTELS 


TOWN MEETING COUNTRY. By Clarence M. Webster. [American Folk- 
ways, edited by Erskine Caldwell.] (New York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce. 
1945. Pp. ix, 246. $3.00.) 


Ir a book review should state, first, what the author has tried to do, second, how 
well he has done it, and third, what the reviewer thinks of it, then I would say: 

First: Professor Webster has written with a loving hand a description of the - 
heart of Yankee land which he bounds as all that part of Connecticut east of the 
Connecticut River, an adjoining slit of Rhode Island including Providence and 
Newport, and a little slice of neighboring Massachusetts to the north. This is the 
section of New England where he was born and bred, and where his ancestors lived 
and died before him. He aptly calls it Town Meeting Country, for here has always 
flourished and now still flourishes as pure a democracy as can be found outside 
of ancient Greece. This is a sober God-fearing country, The descendants of the 
Pilgrims, the Puritans, and Revolutionary heroes still live here. Emigrants from 
Poland, France, Ireland, Serbia, Italy, Portugal, Russia, and Scandinavia are 
scattered singly and in groups throughout the region. The people are independent, 
self-reliant, yet public-spirited. They represent, as perhaps no other similar group- 
ing, the best and worst of the American tradition, though the best greatly out- 
balances the worst. It is a land of wooded hills, rocks and rills, rich pastures and 
desolate country stretches. It is the land of flourishing cities, of hilltop villages 
with colonial white churches, where the homes face the highways and the barns 
behind cut off the view. It is 2 land of factories and mills, of wealth and poverty, 
of cold winters and matchless green summers. It is a sweet land of liberty. 
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Second: The author has done his work well. The book is a balanced amalgam 
of history, folklore, anecdote, sociology, and homespun philosophy, as only a 
devout and devoted Yankee resident of Town Meeting Country could write. 
Every phase of the history of this territory, which the Puritans took from the 
Indians, down to today, is embraced within the scope of the book. It is done with 
high literary skill all surcharged with dry satire and native Yankee humor. No one 
will start the book and not finish it. 

Third: 1 think the book is in no sense epochal, for it is neither fish, flesh, nor 
fowl. But it should be included in all American libraries that have a five-foot 
shelf of Americana or Americanism. For to understand Town Meeting Country 
is to understand in good part how the United States came to be what it is. 


Rollins College : Hamitron Horr 


THE BUILDERS OF THE BRIDGE: THE STORY OF JOHN ROEBLING 
AND HIS SON. By D. B. Steinman. (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany. 1945. Pp. xi, 457. $3.50.) Ñ 
Here is one of the great epics in the history of American science and tech- 

nology. It deals with the careers of John A. Roebling and his son, Washington— 

builders of suspension bridges. The senior Roebling left Germany in 1831, bringing 

a colony of German immigrants to the United States. He purchased a tract of 

land a few miles north of Pittsburgh and established a settlement called Saxon- 

burg. Here the colony settled down to farming. But John Roebling’s heart was 
not in farming. Most of all he wanted to become a builder of bridges, of railroad 
suspension bridges. He would build his bridges by using wire ropes and cables. 

He invented the wire ropes and cables himself, the first in history, and put them 

to the test in constructing a suspension aqueduct over the Allegheny River at 

Pittsburgh in 1845. 

Then he decided to use wire ropes for building suspension bridges. This was 

a revolutionary venture. He built his first suspension bridge across the Monon- 

gahela River at Pittsburgh in 1846—a great success. Then came the opportunity 

that Roebling had longed for—that of throwing a suspension bridge across the 

Niagara River. It was completed in 1855, and “the first train in history crossed a 

bridge suspended from wire cables.” By using stiffening trusses, Roebling in- 

troduced an engineering principle that has been employed in all later suspension 
bridges. The Niagara Bridge became the most talked about bridge in the world. 

Next he built a suspension bridge across the Allegheny River at Pittsburgh, and 

then one across the Ohio, connecting Cincinngti and Covington, Kentucky. The 

latter bridge still stands, and during the terrible flood of 1937 it alone of all the 
bridges between Steubenville, Ohio, and Cairo, Illinois, remained open to traffic. 
But Roebling’s greatest triumph was the Brooklyn Bridge. In its construction 
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he introduced many new plans. He used steel wire rather than iron wire. He 
introduced a system of supports by inclined stays, radiating downward from the 
tops of the towers to the floor of the span. “The magic of the web-like tracery 
of the lines has been the delight of artists and poets, and of all who love beauty.” * 

But the senior Roebling was not permitted to see his latest monument com- 
pleted. On July 6, 1869, he suffered an accident while working on the bridge and 
died. His son Colonel Washington Roebling, a graduate of Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute, a veteran of the Civil War, who had been abroad studying caisson con- 
struction, now took over his father’s task. But tragedy struck again. Washington 
Roebling while working with his men down in those hazardous caissons, con- 
tracted the dread “caisson disease,” and became paralyzed at the early age of 
thirty-five. But the work had to go on. From an upper window in his home on 
Columbia Heights, equipped with field glasses he carried on for eleven years. 
His wife, sister of his commanding general, became his chief aid. She made daily 
visits to the bridge to inspect the work and carried his instructions to the men. 
“She became his co-worker and his principal assistant—his inspector, messenger, 
ambassador, and spokesman—his sole contact with the outside men.” The first 
cable wire (galvanized) was drawn across the river in May, 1877. The work was 
pushed rapidly. On May 24, 1883, the bridge was dedicated. President Arthur and 
Governor Cleveland led the parade across the bridge as Colonel Roebling, from 
the upper window of his home with his wife beside him, viewed the exercises 
and the parade as it passed over the bridge that his father had designed and he 
had completed. 

Mr. Steinman, noted bridgebuilder and engineer, has written a dramatic 
biography of two notable members of his profession and builders of American 
civilization. 


University of Pittsburgh Jonn W. OLtver 


PHILADELPHIA LAWYER: AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By George Wharton 
Pepper. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 1944. Pp. 407. $3.75.) 
HisrorIans usually expect to find little of value to their trade in a book of 

random recollections written by an ex-senator during the seventy-seventh year of 

his age and twenty years after a term in office of less than six years. This book 
will agreeably disappoint them—and for three reasons. Mr. Pepper's methods of 
preserving his physical health (pp. 294-95) and mental resilience (“I must 

thoroughly understand the modern point of view even if I cannot accept it,” p. 283) 

have proved effective; and he stubbagnly refuses to lose his sense of humor or to 

magnify his own importance. 
This autobiography ranges among the experiences of a well-bred, upperclass 

Philadelphia youth of liberal-conservative leanings, who became an outstanding 
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professor of law, a public-spirited citizen, a strong pillar of the Episcopal Church, 
an internationally known attorney, a frequent worker on the upper levels of 
Republican politics, and a one-term appointee to the United States Senate. 
Though he no longer teaches law or sits in the Senate, he continues even today 
his energetic pursuit of his other occupations, and therefore his material comes 
up to the moment, 

The best part of this autobiography is its candid analysis of the genus senator 
(pp. 135-223); all users of the Congressional Record should start to read this 
section, and they are likely to follow it through unless they are of the “sacrosanct” 
or “stuffed-shirt” breed of human animal. It will help to avoid silly notions as 
to what a senator is and what he thinks he is. Other passages, on such episodes 
as the fight against the League of Nations and the Republican Convention of 1940, 
are limited to Pepper’s own angle of participation; and from them readers may 
scarcely guess of the venom in Lodge or of the paid claqueurs who raised the 
Philadelphia convention hall rafters with yells for Willkie’s nomination. Comment 
on “T. R.” is penetrating (pp. 81, 90-92); but Pepper misjudged La Follette 
(p. 146) and evidently had no relish for detail on Penrose and Vare. His algnost 
uniform urbanity deserts him in some passages touching the New Deal, such as 
that wherein he remarks that “while we now have most of the evils of totalitarian 
government we are administering it wastefully and inefficiently” (p. 283). 

A certain relish for comment on seamy sides of the F. D. Roosevelt administra- 
tion is to be expected from anyone of the author’s background and beliefs. He 
belongs with the liberal-conservative class, which prominently led in American 
decisions prior to Wilson; this class has contributed considerably more to American 
upbuilding than many historians are willing to credit to them. As Mr. Pepper ob- 
serves, his class is handicapped by its more fortunate status and naturally finds it 
hard “to appreciate the anxieties of the so-called ‘underprivileged’ . . . to imagine 
what it is like to be hungry and cold and harassed by debts” (p. 278). It is an 
achievement to realize the handicap, as the author shows by his analysis of why 
capitalism needs a dynamic church (p. 290). 

Much concerning legal cases and practice before the United States Supreme 
Court adds to the interest of this book. Herein is repeatedly stressed the value of 
habits of conference and compromise in a democracy. Some historians, as well as 
Mr. Pepper, apprehend a trend among Americans to substitute for these habits 
those of intolerance and of resort to force. Not all are as optimistic as the author, 
who, as is the wont of most writers, closes his narrative by writing a foreword; 
there Mr. Pepper testifies to our future: “Just as I am confident of personal im- 
mortality so I believe that through the gravesand gate of death America will pass 
to a joyful resurrection. Perhaps it is only wishful thinking, but my belief is that 
as America goes so will go the world.” 


Swarthmore, Pennsylvania Jeannerre P. NicHoLs 
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AMERICAN CHRONICLE: THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF RAY STAN- 
NARD BAKER [David Grayson]. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1945. Pp. vii, 531. $3.50.) 

Mr. Baker's memoirs take immediate place on the shelves of those who may 
seek to appraise the Progressive mind and achievement. This volume joins such 
autobiographies as those by Steffens and La Follette, Whitlock and Frederic C. 
, Howe. These names are intentionally juxtaposed. It is generally accepted, 1 be- 
lieve, that the writers of the period share with the politicians, social workers, and 
others, responsibility for their achievements and failures. Mr. Baker's present 
work throws light on both. ` 

American Chronicle opens with the author's first journalistic successes in 
Chicago, in 1893 when the depression began. It was Mr. Baker’s first depression 
and he reported it conscientiously. He is candid enough to admit that “in spite 
of all the misery I saw around me every day, I was positively enjoying myself” 
(p. 2). Coxey’s march on Washington struck him as fantastic, but he tried to 
understand it. Articles and stories for Youth’s Companion and McClure’s were 
of æ quality which won him an editorship with the latter periodical. Later he 
emerged as one of the leading “writers of exposure.” He characterizes himself 
as of this time accurately: “I had a sharp appetite for life: I lixed people—all kinds 
of people . . . I did not want to reform the world; there were plenty of others 
willing and eager to do that!” 

In my study of American liberalism I have discussed Mr. Baker’s alter ego, 
David Grayson, who wrote essays in contentment in a rural setting. There is 
little to add here except that the essays contrast sharply with the unwritten but 
long-planned novel in which Mr. Baker was to probe the depths of American life. 

American Chronicle is disappointingly meager in its treatment of muckraking 
and Progressivism. Not so in the lengthy section devoted to the first World War. 
To read Mr. Baker’s chapters on his mission to England and France as an observer 
for the State Department during this time is‘once more to recapture the spirit 
which made McClure’s the unofficial organ of the Square Deal. Here indeed are 
England and France as the man in the street saw them. Mr. Baker provides the 
historian with an interesting chapter of his experiences as head of the press de- 
partment of the American commission to the Peace Conference. His account of 
his friendship with Wilson and of his years dedicated to the President’s life and 
works provides a useful background for the eighteen volumes which he edited or 
wrote on that subject. 

Mr. Baker quotes with pride an early criticism by Upton Sinclair that “you 
can beat even the rest of the folks en McClure’s for getting together facts minus 
conclusions” (p. 195). Mr. Baker and Mr. Sinclair represented extremes of par- 
tiality and impartiality between which labored a host of writers who gave the 
reading public such genuine liberty of the press as has rarely been equaled. The 
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time came when Mr. Baker's “authenticity” failed to move his large and amiable 

public (pp. 467-68). Mr. Baker's work on Wilson has been justly criticized on 

the score of objectivity, but there is something attractive in the following passage 

from the biographer’s diary: “Well, I em a friend of Wilson's, and it is only by . 
“a friend that any man can be understood. No man who was wholly ‘cold’ or 

entirely ‘unprejudiced’ ever wrote a good book: or an understanding book” 

(P. 490). 

Washington, D. C. Louis FILLER 
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HUMAN NATURE: THE MARXIAN VIEW, By Vernon Venable, Associate Professor 

of Philosophy at Vassar College. (New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1945, pp. xii, 213, xiii, +” 
$3.00.) “The intended function of this book,” says Professor Venable, “is to make ~ 
available to modern thought a comprehensive, detailed and systematic account of the 
Marxian theory of man—not in comparison or in contrast with the Freudian or with 
‘any other, or with such truths about human beings as anthropological sciences may 
have more recently discovered or are today involved in verifying—but simply in and 
for itself, Why? Simply because no such account exists.” In other words, the author 
has tried to expound what Marx and Engels thought about man, what they conceived 
to be the nature of the human being, the determinants of man’s evolution, the springs 
of human motivation, and the scientific methods to be followed both for under- 
standing human nature and for changing it. In accordance with the author’s objective 
of doing an “inside job,” he has largely avoided the use of “outside” commentaries. 
The book is scholarly and informative. It offers a systematic co-ordination of all the 
anthropological materials within the general Marxian philosophy. It explains what, 
according to Marx and Engels, human nature is, and how it changes. Though the 
whole book is remarkable, chapter vit (“The Condition of Being Human: Produc- 
tion”) is worthy of special mention; it is, to the reviewer's mind, one of the best 
analytical essays ever published on the basic concepts of Marxism. Professor Venable’s 
study is an important contribution to a full and accurate understanding of Marxian 
«philosophy. Few authors, if any, have a better knowledge of the vast literary output of 
Marx and Engels. The rich language and a fine sense of humor add to the value of 
this masterpiece of exposition. Ic will be helpful not only to the specialist but. also to 
the general reader interested in social science. In more normal times it would un- 
doubtedly be translated into many a European language. EpMUND SILBERNER 


THE COMET OF 1577: ITS PLACE IN THE HISTORY OF ASTRONOMY. By a 
C. Doris Hellman. [Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law, edited by the 
Faculty of Political Science of Columbia University, Number 510.] (New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1944, pp. 488, $6.00.) This monograph is an example of 
the intensive and thorough research necessary before a sound history of a scientific 
theory can be written. After two chapters summarizing cometary theory to 1577, 
Dr. Hellman presents in six chapters her classification of contemporary opinion on 
the comet of that year. These writers fall into two main groups: those with scientific i 
knowledge who attempted to measure the comet's position and to theorize accord- 
ingly, and those who used the comet for their own purposes, whether in astrology, 
poetry, sermons, or in sheer curiosity about a natural phenomenon, Therefore much 
of the material presented is unimportant from the point of view of scientific theory. 
but should’ prove useful to a futureghistorian of sixteenth century culture, Dr. Hell- 
man’s own evaluation of the work done on the comet by those with some scientific 
knowledge is that “in volume and accuracy of observation the year 1577 marks a tre- 
mendous leap forward” not only in cometary theory but also in theories of the uni- 
verse, The most notable and probably the most useful feature of this book is the. 
meticulously presented bibliography (pp. 318-430) of sixteenth century publications 
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even remotely concerned with comets. Some of the more important of these books 
Dr. Hellman has abstracted in her text. Having previously published a smaller 
bibliography in Isis (December, 1934), she has now made her older work available 
in book form with much new material added. She gives also a long bibliography of 
references (pp. 431-72). A history of cometary theory comparable to Dreyer's History 
oj the Planetary Systems has yet to be written. Dr. Hellman's study will be a mine of 
information for such a historian, as well as a useful and valuable guide and tool for 
other students of the sixteenth century. Dorotuy STIMSON 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF SCIENCE. Edited by Forest Ray Moulton and Justus ]. 
Schifferes. [Science Publications Council Book.] (Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, 
Doran, 1945, pp. 700, $4.00.) 


A LIST OF BOOKS ON THE HISTORY OF SCIENCE, Second Supplement, Part 5, 
CHEMISTRY, CRYSTALLOGRAPHY, AND MINERALOGY. By Reginald B. 
“Gordon. (Chicago, John Crerar Library, 1945, pp. 21.) 


THE GROWTH OF GERMAN HISTORICISM. By Friedrich Engel-Janosi. [The 
Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science, Series LXII, 
Number 2.] (Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1944, pp. 101, xiv, $1.25.) This little 
book arose out of part of a lecture course on the rise of modern historiography which 
Professor Engel-Janosi, formerly of Austria, delivered at Johns Hopkins University 
in 1940-41. As the author warns, it does of constitute “a history of German historical 
writing during the nineteenth century.” He is less interested in what actual history 
was written, or by whom and how, than in the evolution of philosophical thought 
regarding the nature and process of historical happenings. Germany in the nineteenth 
century was par excellence the land of history. Many German thinkers tended to 
evaluate the entire European civilization of their day, with its codes and scales of 
values, as an end product of historical forces, cf organic development. This philosophy 
of “historicism” Engel-Janosi pursues in ten chapters of uneven length, mingling 
writers of belles-lettres and philosophers with bona fide historians: Herder, Humboldt, 
Goethe, Niebuhr, the Romantic School, Hegel, Ranke, Marx, Schopenhauer, and 
Burckhardt. Schopenhauer and Niebuhr receive less than two and one half pages each, 
Ranke and Burckhardt lead with twelve apiece. A treatment as brief as this monograph 
cannot presume to rival previous works on the subject. A reader readily conversant 
with German can learn much more of Historismus in the same length of time by 
examining the standard volumes of Meinecke (1936) or the powerful genius of 
Troeltsch (1922). But this is not to say the book has no merits of its own, quite apart 
from being a stimulating introduction to the subject in English dress, The author 
offers many interesting comments and quotations, and has forged ahead on the subject 
of Marx and Burckhardt. His general method is one of sampling each of the oracles 
selected for their solutions of three major problems of modern history and philosophy: 
the problem of development, of individuality, and of success. A parallel study on 
French historians of the nineteenth century is promised in the near future. 

BERNARD J, Horm 

PHILADELPHIA BIBLIOGRAPHICAL CENTER AND UNION LIBRARY CATA- 
LOGUE: UNION LIST OF MICROFILMS*SUPPLEMENT 3 (1944). Prepared by 
the Committee on Microphotography. (Philadelphia, 1945, pp. xiv, 232, $3.25.) 


THE CORPORATION AND THE HISTORIAN. By Stanley Pargellis, Member of the 
Newcomen Society, Director, The Newberry Library, Chicago. (Chicago, Newcomen 
Society, American Branch, 1944, pp. 16.) 


at 
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‘HE WILLIAM L. CLEMENTS LIBRARY: A BRIEF DESCRIPTION AND i 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL RECORD: 1923-1944. [William L, Clements Library, Bul- 
letin No. XLII] (Ann Arbor, University of Michigan, 1944, pp. 47.) 


¡REECE AND BRITAIN. By Stanley Casson. (New York, Hastings House; London, 
Collins, 1043, pp. 111, $2.00, 7s. 6d.) Besides his experiences in Greece in the recent 
war (American Historical Review, XLIX, 475), the author has given us this historical 
sketch of Greco-British relations, He shows that not the Phoenicians but “the ancestors 
of our present allies first made known the islands which have never ceased to be their 
good friends,” contrary to what Camden wrote in 1607. “Trade intercourse between 
the British islands and Minoan Crete” existed between 2000 and 1500 B.c., as proved 
by the blue beads found in Wiltshire. “Albion,” an earlier name than Britannia, ‘and 
“Hibernians” were mentioned for the first time in the sixth century 3.c. A Greek 
from Marseilles, Medacritus, was “the first to import tin” from Cornwall. About 
300 5.c. Pytheas, also of Marseilles, voyaged to Britain, and this “friendly Hellenic 
Baedeker” mentions Kent, rounded Scotland, and was “the first Greek who really got 
to know Britain.” In 1939 excavations at Sutton Hoo in Suffolk produced Byzantine 
bowls of about 600 a.D., and Theodore of Tarsus founded a school at Canterbury, 
where Greek was taught, Byzantine influence on Anglo-Saxon art during the two 
centuries before the Norman Conquest, after which Saxon refugees entered the 
Varangian Guard, is copiously illustrated. Richard Coeur de Lion’s conquest of Cyprus 
and marriage there with Berengaria probably influenced the romantic Disraeli to take 
Cyprus, in 1878, against the opinion of his military and naval experts. The visits of 
Nicander, a Corfiot, to England about 1545, when he found Argives.serving in 
Henry VIII's Scottish campaign, and of the organ-maker, John Dallam, to Zante, 
then Venetian, and Thessaly, in 1599 on his mission to give an organ from Queen 
Elizabeth to the sultan, form an interesting chapter. Dallam’s Thessalian dragoman 
“was the first permanent British resident of Greece.” A descendant of the Palaiologoi, 
married to an Englishwoman, was buried at Llandulph in 1636. Of British participators 
in the War of Independence Byron and Hastings are specially mentioned. The 
reviewer witnessed the enthusiasm at the Byron centenary at Missolonghi in 1924. 
The cession of the Ionian Islands by Britain was a fine gesture, for “the Greeks prefer 
absolute freedom—even with defects—to the paternal control of even a friendly 
nation.” Finlay is properly appreciated. The book concludes with the British help to 
Greece in the recent war, Unfortunately, since it was written, it is no longer true, 
that “at no time have British troops faced Greeks as opponents in war.” Greek in- 
fluence on American architecture and education is briefly shown. The eleven colored 
plates and sixty-four illustrations complete the story. The author’s work, historical 


and military, is ended, for his death on the battlefield was announced on May 5, 
1944. WiLLiam MILLER. 


HE MAKING OF MODERN HOLLAND: A SHORT HISTORY, By 4. J. Barnouw, 
Columbia University. (New York, W. W. Norton, 1944, pp. 224, $2.75.) Although this 
book was intended primarily for popular consumption (as indicated partly by the 
absence of documentation and bibliography), it contains much useful information for- 
scholars. Each of the eleven chapters reveals the extensive knowledge of the author, 
who was educated in the Netherlands and traveled on numerous occasions throughout 
his native land. Unlike P. J. Blok and Robert Fruin, he chose to concentrate largely 
on literary rather than on historical studies. But in the present summary of Dutch 
history he has added something to that field which reminds the reader of the services 
rendered in Belgium by Henri Pirenne. The charming style does not hide the wealth” 
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of information at the disposal of the writer. Particularly stimulating-is his account 
of the medieval background, so brilliantly depicted in French by Pirenne. Even 
Pirenne, however, did not fathom what Barnouw has seen, namely, the contribution 
of the Dutch people to the great religious revival of the fifteenth century, which made 
possible powerful elements in both the Protestant Reformation and the Catholic 
Reformation. Blok and Fruin, as well as J. Huizinga, could not appreciate this phasé 
y of European culture. Barnouw, on the other hand, has clearly shown why the Hol- - 
landers developed a form of modern religion quite different from the German con- . 
cept devised by Luther. He might have pursued this theme still farther by presenting 
the remarkable contribution by Hugo Grotius. Worth noting also are the references 
to the, progress made by the Dutch in the fields of democratic government, juris- 
prudence, the natural sciences, public charity, university curriculums, finance, and 
shipping. Dutch expansion in the Far East since the Congress of Vienna has received 
proper attention. The enlightened rule of Queen Wilhelmina merits all the praise 
accorded by the enthusiastic author. We are happy to observe that his prediction 
concerning the ultimate liberation of the Dutch nation has finally come to pass. 
` ALBERT HYMÀ 


A SURVEY OF CATHOLIC LITERATURE. By Stephen James Meredith Brown and 
Thomas McDermott. [Science and Culture Series.] (Milwaukee, Bruce, 1945, pp, 258, 
$2.50.) “A panorama of Catholic literature, from the earliest Fathers of the Church to 
present times.” 


PUBLIC OPINION AND THE LAST PEACE, By R. B. McCallum, Fellow of Pembroke | 
College, Oxford. (New York, Oxford University Press, 1945, pp. ix, 214, $3.50.) The 
theme and purpose of this interesting and attractively written little volume can best 
be put in the author’s own words anent the Treaty of Versailles: “It was a very 
remarkable treaty, It fulfilled our acknowledged war aims with a degree of perfection 
that no other European settlement to which we had ever set our hand could equal. . 

‘ Yet it was not long before it became a platitude to regard it as conceived in iniquity 
or wrought in folly, and he who sought to praise it had to stand convicted of incor- 
rigible pedantry or of talking for cheap effect. How this came about is worthy of 
some careful examination” (p. 22). Mr. McCallum is a Scottish liberal of the Glad- 
stonian tradition; he is also a man of academic mind, with the urbane, bantering 
humor which many Oxford dons seem able to bring to perfection. His defense of 
Versailles is purely relative. He admits many imperfections in the much-abused treaty, 
but he questions whether the postwar reaction against it was as wise as the treaty 
itself. “The passage of time has not on the whole led to more critical and balanced 
views upon the Treaty, but to more sweeping observations and judgements” (p. 62). 
Radicals accused it of lacking idealism, Tories of lacking realism. Many who blessed it 
at the time, reversing Balaam’s case, cursed it later: “The propensity of statesmen to 
speak of events which they helped to shape as though they had only heard of them in- 
text books always has, and no doubt always will, irritate and mystify historians” 
(p. 133). The most interesting part of the book deals with the process by which 
British Conservatives, once jingoes, became appeasers. He does not lay this trend to 
sinister fascist sympathies but rather to a mixtere of isolationist dislike of Continental ` 
European politics, lack of understanding of the new nationalities in eastern Europe, 
and an English weakness for evading issues and postponing decisions as long as pos- 

„ sible. American isolation was another fruit of the same tree as British appeasement, 
both being products of the Anglo-Saxon moralism which condemns the quarrels of 
Continental Europe but refuses to assume any real responsibility for keeping the peace. 
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Americans will be interested to note that the author believes that American co-operation 
was needed to win the first World War (p. 158) and that most Americans never 
claimed more than a fair share of credit for the victory (p. 159). Mr. McCallum's 
remedies for the future are somewhat dated by the swift march of events, and are of 
less value just now than they were when first mooted some two years ago—or, per- 
haps, twenty years ahead. He advocates a Union (federal in character, though for some 
unstated reason he objects to the term “federal”) of the democratic and liberal nations 
of western Europe. The United States and Russia would not, apparently, be included, 
as they are already federal unions on their own account, and in alliance with Britain. 
The Dominions would not really object, though they “might feel like a grown-up son 
whose father marries again” (p. 202), as the author admits with a quiet chuckle. This 
is a book not to be missed by the historian who analyzes the past, the statesman who 
plans for the future, or any intelligent reader who merely wants three hours of keen 
and witty comment on the aftermath of Versailles, Preston SLOSSON 


INTERNATIONAL RIVER AND CANAL TRANSPORT. By Sir Osborne Mance, 
assisted by J. E. Wheeler. [International Transport and Communications.] Issued under 
the auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. (New York, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1945, pp. vili, 115, $1.00.) “This volume describes broadly develop- 
mets in the international regime from the time of Vienna to the peace treaties of 
1919 and the Barcelona Conference. The general situation and the problems of specified 
waterways all over the world are examined in some detail, and particular attention is 
given to the principal European rivers,” 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS BIBLIOGRAPHY: A SELECTED AND ANNOTATED LIST 
OF BOOKS ON INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS, 1932-1942. By Robert Gale 
Woolbert, Professor of History, Social Science Foundation, University of Denver. 
(New York, Harper and Brothers for Council on Foreign Relations, 1945, pp. xxi, 
705, $6.00.) Concerning this volume one may quote with full endorsement the state- 
ment on the dust jacket that it is an “indispensable reference work in libraries and 
editorial offices and on the desks of writers and scholars. This second volume lists ten 
thousand books published in the decade 1932-1942. Each entry is annotated and sup- 
plied with accurate bibliographical data such as the author’s full name, the place and 
date of publication, the name of the publisher, and the number of pages. Some forty 
languages are represented, including five Oriental ones which did not appear in the 
previous volume-—Turkish, Hebrew, Arabic, Chinese, and Japanese. The field of inter- 
national relations, or ‘foreign affairs, has been interpreted broadly enough to include 
not only contemporary history, politics, diplomacy, economics and finance, inter- 
national law and world crganization, but such peripheral yet important subjects as 
political philosophy, comparative government, social development, religion, cultural 
relations, population and racial problems, and modern warfare. The first part of the 
book is devoted to these categorizs, followed by sections on the first and second World 
Wars. The remainder of the volume takes up in turn each continent, region, and 
country. In most cases the items are subdivided under various topical headings to 
facilitate reference. These territcrial sections will prove to be of the utmost value to 
all those interested in the new area Studies recently made popular by the Army and 
Navy wartime training programs. Altogether there are about five hundred separate 
classifications with careful cross references. A complete index to authors is provided.” 
To this one may add that the classification and index greatly increase the usefulness 
of the volume. The typography has all the excellencies of the equally indispensable 
Foreign Affairs, upon whose quarterly bibliographies this volume is based, with titles 
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and evaluating comments added by Dr. Woolbert and the numerous expert collabora- 
tors. 


VOICES OF HISTORY, 1944-1945: SPEECHES AND PAPERS OF ROOSEVELT, 
CHURCHILL, STALIN, CHIANG, HITLER, AND OTHER LEADERS, DE- 
LIVERED DURING 1944. Edited by Nathan Ausúbel, (New York, Phoenix Press, 
1945, pp. 678, $3.50.) “The fourth in an annual series of compilations of important 
speeches and state papers.” 


ARTICLES 


V. H. Gaczraits, James Tait. Eng. Hist, Rev., May. 

Georg Forr Muon. History, the Key to the Magic Door. Pennsylvania Mag. Hist. and Biog., 
July. 

Caries RELLY Bearp. An Unrecorded Map by Diogo Homem. Mariner’s Mirror, Apr. 

Mitprep H, Crew. A Frenchman in America: Two Chapters from Amptre's Promenade en 
Amérique, 1851. Jour. Ilinois State Hist. Soc., June. 

Tuomas Capek, Sociological Factors in Czech Immigration. Slavonic and East Eur, Rev., Dec. 

J. Avexanver Kartin. The Indemnification of Aliens Injured by Mob Violence, Southwestern 
Social Sci. Quar., Mar. 

Epcar ZiLsEL. The Genesis of the Concept of Scientific Progress. Jour, Hist. Ideas, June. 

A. W. ZeLoMEK and Irvine Mark. Historical Perspectives for Post-War Agricultural Forecasts: 
1870-1940. Rural Sociology, Mar. ° 

Jonn McKez, Britain’s Obligation to Poland. Dublin Rev., Apr. 

Marcarer SPAHR. Sovereignty under Law: A Possible Redefinition of Sovereignty in the Light 
of Locke’s Theory of Liberty. Am. Pol. Sci. Rev., Apr. 

Russet H, Firo. Geopolitics at Munich. Dept. of State Bull., June 24. 
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THE BYZANTINE HOARD OF LAGBE. By Edward T. Newell. [Numismatic Notes 
and Monographs, No. 105.] (New York, American Numismatic Society, 1945, pp. 22, 
plates, $1.00.) 


ARTICLES 


Pierre M. Purves. Commentary on Nuzi Real Property in the Light of Recent Studies. Jour. 
Near East. Stud., Apr. 

Vivian and Isaac Rosensonn Jacoss. The Myth of Mét and ’Al’eyan Ba'al, Harvard Theol. Rev., 
Apr. 

W. R. TayLor. The Permanent Value of the Old Testament, Univ. of Toronto Quar., Oct., 1944. 

Ovo R, SELLERS, Israelite Belief in Immortality. Biblical Archaeologist, Feb. 

Doro Levi. Early Hellenic Pottery in Crete. Hesperia, Jan. 

Ears P. Carey. Ancient Greek Pigments from the Agora. Ibid., Apr. 

BENJAMIN D. Merrrr, Attic Inscriptions of the Fifth Century. Ibid. 

Id. The Argives at Tanagra. Ibid. 

Evucene VANDERPOOL, Two Inscriptions from Athens. Ibid. 

H. T. Wavz-Gery. Kritias and Herodes. Class. Quare Jan. 

A. MOMIGLIANO, The Locrian Maidens and the Date of Lycophron’s Alexandria. Ibid. 

A. R. BeLLINGER. King Antiochus in 151/0 B. c. Hesperia, Jan. 


1 Under this and the following headings unsigned notices are, in general, contributed by the 
persons whose names appear at the heads of the divisions and who are otherwise responsible only 
for the lists of articles and documents. 
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E, W. WaLBanK. Polybius, Philinus, and the First Punic War. Class. Quar., Jan. 
Husu NibLeY. Sparsiones. Class. Jour., June. 

Eva MATTHEWS SANFORD. The Learned Professions in the Theodosian Code. Ibid. 
Kari Leamann. The Dome cf Heaven. Art Bull., Mar, 

B. H. Sr. J. O'Nex. Grey Ditch, Bradwell, Derbyshire. Antiquity, Mar. 
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THE PROSPECTS OF MEDIEVAL HISTORY. An Inaugural Lecture Delivered at 
Cambridge 17 October 1944 by Z. N. Brooke, Professor of Medieval History. (Cam- 
bridge, at the University Press; New York, Macmillan, 1945, pp. 32, 50 cents.) The 
writer gives a rather lugubrious picture of the state of medieval studies at Cambridge 
and in present-day England. His comments on the deficiencies of things done and the 
urgency of things to be doné make a large and challenging program. The forthright- 
ness savors of a man who has taught at Cambridge for thirty-five yen and has only 
four more to go. 


THE* VITA CHRISTI OF LUDOLPHUS THE CARTHUSIAN, By Sister Mary 
Immaculate Bodenstedt. [The Catholic University of America Studies in Medieval 
and Renaissance Latin Language and Literature, Volume XVI.] (Washington, Catholic 
University of America Press, 1944, pp. viii, 160.) This doctoral dissertation represents 
a diligent and careful study of a medieval churchman, who, while influential in his 
own day, was overshadowed by greater lights, notably Thomas á Kempis and Loyola. 
Nevertheless, the important work of Ludolph of Saxony, the Vita Christi, was not 
entirely obscured; indeed, according to the writer, it has appeared in over sixty edi- 
tions since 1472, The Vita Christi, she states, “is rambling, lacking in balance, quite 
too long,” but devout and deeply meditative. The work well deserves attention, for 
it was not only prescribed by the Carthusians for public reading in their refectories but 
also inspired by its mystic content Ignatius of Loyola and many other church leaders. 
The study begins with a survey of the life and writings of Ludolph and then proceeds 
to a consideration of the sources and influence of the Vite Christi. The fourth chapter 
deals with an analysis of the Vite and the fifth with Ludolph’s contemplation of 
prayer. The care with which the source material and other references are quoted, 
whether in Latin, German, or French, is especially commendable. It might be queried 
why Tischendorf’s Evangelia Apocrypha is cited rather than a recent and critical 
work, Hennecke’s Neutestamentliche Apocryphen. However, it is evident that the 
writer has been assiduous in her effort to bring together all the pertinent facts con- 
cerning Ludolph and his Vite Christi. Of the more than a hundred sources from 
which Ludolph borrowed for his Vita Christi, the investigator has endeavored to 
find some not mentioned by Ludolph or not hitherto identified. She has given us a 
worthy insight into the spirit of this prominent Carthusian. Joun C. ANDRESSOHN 


WOMEN HEALERS IN MEDIEVAL LIFE AND LITERATURE. By Muriel Joy 
Hughes. (New York, King’s Crown®Press, 1943, pp. 180, $2.00.) Modern women 
doctors writing concerning women in medicine have all too often manifested a 
defensively feminine attitude toward their subject. It is gratifying to find in the 
present volume (by a nonmedical woman) an objective and scholarly treatment. 
The author does not strain the evidence in favor of her sex. As an example one 
may note the rigorous handling of the evidence concerning Abbess Eloise, whom 
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(by contrast) Dr. Hurd-Mead once credited with a postgraduate course in medicine 
under Abelard. We feel, however, that in the case of Trotula, Miss Hughes's 
judgment is less convincing, After a masterly survey of the evolution of the Trotula 
tradition and of the drastic criticisms thereof by Singer, Sudhoff, and Spitzner, she 
accepts the legendary Trotula. Similarly unconvincing is her tendency to take it for 
granted that women healers “must” have employed the medical science of their day 
in healing. The author's greatest success is in the field of literature, She presents an 
interesting and formidable array of evidence concerning women in the less profes- 
sional aspects of medical practice; viz., as nurses, midwives, unlicensed practitioners, 
and empirical housewife-healers. The scope of the book in time and place is indicated 
by the outstanding women treated: Anna Comnena of eleventh century Constan- 
tinople, Isolt of Ireland, Arnive (King Arthur’s mother), Trotula, Nicolette, Chaucer’s 
Pertelote, Eloise, Hildegarde, Jacoba Felicie of fourteenth century Paris, Elizabeth of 
Hungary, and the “Paston ladies” in England. In spite of the assertion that special 
emphasis is to be given to England (p. 4), attention is pretty Well distributed. In 
Appendix I, which lists “Women Practitioners of the Later Middle Ages” (1100- 
1500), France has the majority of entries, England only one. Incidentally, this list 
should have included all the women healers mentioned in the volume. Appendix II 
is a serviceable “Glossary of Herbs.” There is also an excellent bibliography. A deter- 
mined reviewer can always pick flaws, but we have little to criticize, even in the ehap- 
ters on “The Layman’s Medicine” and “Academic Medicine,” where the author turned 
aside from her stated subject (women) to survey general medical lore from Hip- 
pocrates through the Middle Ages. Here, and elsewhere in the volume, there was one 
irksome factor: the constant assertions or inferences to the effect that internal medi- 
cine was herbal medicine, external medicine usually being associated with surgery. 
As a matter of fact, medicaments were used both internally and externally (witness 
the ointments and plasters). Furthermore, although medicaments consisted prin- 
cipally of herbs, animal substances and minerals were much used. Nor were they 
merely “added to some medicines” (p. 106); they were used as simples and as major 
ingredients in compounds (note the data in medieval encyclopedias concerning the 
medical properties of animals and minerals), But Miss Hughes's volume is funda- 
mentally sound, also highly informative, and it makes interesting reading. To illus- 
trate the element of human interest and also certain marginal aspects of medieval 
healing, we present a portion of the author’s quotation concerning Nicolette’s psycho- 
therapeutic treatment of Aucassin’s “fit of madness”: 

You passed before his bed; Then you raised your train 

And your ermine pellise, The chemise of white linen, 

So that he saw your slender leg. . 

The pilgrim was healed And quite sound, as he had not been before. 

Loren C. MacKinney 


THE REGISTER OF HENRY CHICELE, ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, 1414- 
1443. Volume II. Edited by E. F. Jacob, Professor of Medieval History in the Univer- 
sity of Manchester; Fellow of All Souls College. (Oxford, at the Clarendon Press; 
New York, Oxford University Press, 1945, pp. 526, $4.50.) The first volume of this 
work was noted in this Review in July, 1944®(XLIX, 781). The present volume con- 
tains some of the most important parts of the register, upon which Professor Jacob 
based his learned introduction in Volume I. These are the minutes of the Canterbury 
convocations, the records relating to vacant sees under archiepiscopal administration, 
and the documents dealing with Chichele’s visitations. The editor has added a useful, 
brief appendix summarizing the convocations recorded in the register. Some of the 
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most interesting documents, those dealing with heretics, have been’ available for a 
long time in Wilkins’ Concilia, but they appear here in much more complete form 


$ 


(including marginalia, which in one case is sufficiently ironic to suggest sympathy , 


with the heretic), and the text corrects Wilkins where necessary. In his preface Pro- 
fessor Jacob calls attention to interesting “peculiarities of grammar and orthography, 
which here and" there suggest that the scribe was working from rough notes, not 
copying a carefully drawn 'original.” Each document is headed with a brief analysis 
of its contents. This provides the student with a calendar of the register parallel with 
' the text. For certain parts dealing with repetitious administrative details the editor 
very wisely provides only the calendar, but he indicates any verbal variations which 
appear in the text and he gives additional informative details in the notes. It would 
_ be hard to find a more thorough and useful piece of editing. Ricuarp A. NEWHALL 


ARAB ARCHERY: AN ARABIC MANUSCRIPT OF ABOUT a.D. 1500 “A BOOK 
ON THE EXCELLENCE OF THE BOW AND ARROW” AND THE DESCRIP- 
TION THEREOF. Translated and edited by Nabih Amin Faris and Robert Potter 
‘Elmer. (Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1945, pp. xi, 182, $3.00.) The collabora- 
tion of Dr. Faris and Mr. Elmer in translating and editing this volume on the mysteries 
of archery is fortunate and indeed necessary, for only by the co-operative effort of two 
spegialists, each an authority on his own branch of the work, could such a volume have 
been produced. The technical vocabulary involved would have overwhelmed anyone 
less familiar with Arabic than Dr. Faris, and the explanation of the meaning of the 
terms once they had been translated, could only have been given with any degree of 
clarity by a past master in the art of archery. Mr. Elmer has been national archery 
champion eight times and has written the standard work in English on archery as 
well as articles in encyclopedias, etc. His notes and appendixes explain the text ‘and 
justify the claim of the publishers that the book “could be used today as a textbook on 
archery.” To such persons who, like the reviewer, thought of archery as a compara- 
tively simple sport the book was a revelation, and I am frank to admit that archery 


seems to me now no less complicated and esoteric than modern ordnance. Whether , 


a bow or á modern cannon has more parts I cannot say, but certainly the methods of 
getting the projectile under way have been simplified in modern ordnance as com- 
pared with the elaborate methods of shooting a bow and arrow described in this 
volume. The interest to the historian lies not so much in the technical description of 
archery as in the book as an example of fifteenth and sixteenth century Arabic exposi- 
tory writing. The text is a strange combination of the purely scholastic and the prac- 
tical, Kinds of bows, kinds of arrows, methods of drawing, bracing, and releasing the 
‘bow, types of arrowheads and bowstrings are all discussed in a thoroughly scholastic 
manner with elaborate division and subdivision into kinds and types. Three main 
schools of archery are discussed and their various tenets analyzed: the schools of the 
three master archers Abu Hashim al Mawardi, Tahir al Balkhi, and Ishaq al Raggi: 
No scholastic theologian weighs his authorities more carefully than does the author 
of this work, The parts of the bow are compared to the parts of the human body: 
wood to the skeleton, horn to the flesh, sinews to arteries, and glue to blood (p. 13). 
The treatise opens with a collection of quotations from the Koran and the Traditions 
on the excellency of the bow and it®use in the Jihad and ends with a number of 
verses on the bow selected from the poets. The ever-present piety of the Moslem runs 
through the whole book, especially in such passages as that which requires that the 
bow when strung should be carried “in the manner in which the Apostle of God 
commanded that it should be carried, that is, as Gabriel carried his bow at the Battle 
of Badr and as Ali ibn abi Talib was wont to carry his” (p. 24). The injunction that 
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the archer always walk barefoot when picking up his arrows because the Prophet 
regarded the course between the archer and the target as a strip of Paradise is reduced 
by Elmer in a footnote to the practical consideration that by walking barefoot the 
archer can better feel out arrows which are buried in the ground. Several plates illus- 
trate types of bows, knots, and the most interesting method of counting by bending 
the fingers of the hand to represent different digits, a method of counting which was 
considered lost, until brought to light in this treatise in connection with the various 
ways in which the arrow may be held. Jonn L. LaMonte 


MACHIAVELLI, THE SCIENTIST, By Leonardo Olschki. (Berkeley, Gillick Press, 
1945, pp. 58.) In a survey of recent research on the political thought of the Renais- 
sance, Felix Gilbert remarks (Huntington Library Quarterly, IV [1940], 448), that 
modern scholarship on Machiavelli has chiefly focused on his “general philosophy” 
and that in this connection “the artistic and literary side of Machiavelli's intellectual 
make-up has been stressed.” Through the very title of his book, Professor Olschki 
implies a new approach to the problem, for he is primarily interested in the question 
of “the scientific character of The Prince.’ He maintains that the two great Florentine 
contemporaries, Leonardo da Vinci and Machiavelli, were both searching for the same 
thing, a “regola generale” as “a common principle for the co-ordination of the 
prodigious variety of phenomena” they studied. But whereas Leonardo was never 
able to discover such a principle of order for his knowledge, Machiavelli, according 
to Professor Olschki, “had a more consistent and refined scientific instinct,” because 
he based his whole philosophy on the axiom that human nature was always and 
everywhere the same. This axiom, Professor Olschki asserts (p. 31), “has its exact 
scientific counterpart in Galileo’s fundamental assumption that ‘matter is unalterable, 
ie. always the same?” To my mind the two principles assigned to Machiavelli and 
Galileo seem to be incommensurable, for the one is only a philosophical assumption, 
incapable of demonstration, whereas the other is a concept capable of experimental 
proof. Professor Olschki’s basic thesis of Machiavelli as a “scientist” thus seems to 
require further illustration and more detailed substantiation in order to be accepted. 
But notwithstanding this criticism, the study in its present form contains very stimulat- 
ing and original observations on two of Machiavelli’s most fundamental concepts, 
those of Fortuna and Virtù. THEopor E. MOMMSEN 


NICHOLAS COPERNICUS: A TRIBUTE OF NATIONS. Edited by Stephen Paul 
Mizwa. (New York, Kosciuszko Foundation, 1945, pp. 287, $5.00.) “A record of 
contemporary civilization’s reaction to Copernicus’ life and works, published in com- 
memoration of the four hundredth anniversary of the death of Copernicus, and the 
simultaneous publication of De Revolutionibus Orbium Coelestium.” 


THE CIVILIZATION OF THE RENAISSANCE. By Jacob Christoph Burckhardt. 
(New. York, Oxford University Press, 1945, pp. 485, $2.50.) “The Middlemore transla- 
tion of the complete and unabridged second original edition.” 


GENERAL, INSTITUTIONAL, AND POLITICAL 


G. C. Dunninc. Two Fires of Roman London. 4ntiquaries Jour., Jan. 

James Bruce Ross. Two Neglected Paladins of Charlemagne: Erich of Friuli and Gerold of 
Bavaria. Speculum, Apr. 

JoLrus Brurzxus. The Khazar Origin of Ancient Kiev. Slavonic and East Eur. Rev., May, 1944. 

F. M. Stenton. The Scandinavian Colonies in England and Normandy. Trans. Royal Hist, Soc, 
XXVIL 
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G. AnprEws Mortarry. The Origin of the Conradins [a chart]. New Eng. Hist. and Geneal. 
Reg., July. 

Fxrrrz ScuuLz., Bracton on Kingship. Eng. Hist. Rev., May. 

H. RormweLL. The Confirmation of the Charters, 1297. Part Il. Ibid. 


` 


N. B. Lewis, The Organisation of Indenture Retinues in Fourteenth- Century England. Trans. 


Royal Hist. Soc:, XXVII. 
Rura Cuine. The Influence of Romances on Tournaments of the Middle Ages. Speculum, ‘Ape. 
MARGARET SCHLAUCH. Chaucer’s Doctrire of Kings and Tyrants. Ibid. 
A. VasiLiev. Medieval Ideas of the End of the World: West and East. Byzantion, XVI, fasc. 2, 
1944. 
Sypney H., Moore. The Turkish Menace in the Sixteenth Century. Mod, Lang. Rev., Jan. 
Ernsr G, Scuwiezerr. The Electoral Town of Wittenberg. Med. et Human., HI. 


ECCLESIASTICAL AND THEOLOGICAL 


R. L. P. Mitpurn. The Persecution of Domitian. Church Quar. Rev., Jan. 

Jomannes Knupsen. The Lady and the Emperor: A Study in the Domitian Persecution. Church 
Hist., Mar. 

M. Thomas Aguas CarroLL. An Eighth-Century Exegete on Purgatory [the Venerable Bede]. 
Am. Eccles. Rev., Apr. 

M. E, V. An Injustice to Froude [his Legend of St. Neot]. Notes and Queries, June 2. 

F. J. E. Rany. The Date and Authorship of the Poem Adoro Te Deuote. Speculum, Apr. 

Feum O Brian. The Expansion of Irish Christianity to 1200. Part Il. Irish Hist. Stud., Sept., 
1944. 

E. W. Kemp. Pope Alexander III and the Canonization of Saints. Trans. Royal Hist, Soc, 
XXVII. i 

SioneY Paryter, A Synthetic Charter of Chertsey Abbey. Med. et Human., Ill. 

S. EL Thomson. An Unnoticed MS of Some Works of Magister Adam of Bocfeld. Ibid. 

Vacuer Burcu, The Excepciones from Simon of Heynton's Summa. Ibid. 

E. J. WESTERMANN. A Comparison of Some of the Sermons and the Dicta of Robert Grosseteste. 
Ibid. 

GıLserT WoziEczNY. The Life and Works of Thomas of Celano. Franciscan Stud., Mar. 

Francis Lee UrLer. The Layman’s Complaint and The Friar’s Answer [two satirical poems]. 
Harvard Theol. Rev., Apr. 


Economic AND SOCIAL 


Josian Cox RusseLL. Late Mediaeval Population Patterns. Speculum, Apr. 
Epmralm FiscHoFF. Economic Attitudes of the Jews in Bible Times. Jewish Rev., Jan. 
A. H. Srocxper. Medieval Money and Banking. Jour. Ec. Hist., May. 


Evcene Van CLEEF. East Baltic Ports and Boundaries, with Special Reference to Königsberg., 


Geog. Rev., Apr. 

ALwYN A. Runpock. Italian Trading Fleets in Medieval England. History, Sept., 1944. 

H. C. Kruzcer. Early Genoese Trade with Atlantic Morocco. Med. et Human., MI. 

Mowammep ALY Nasuat. Ibn Khaldoun, Pioneer Economist, L'Egypte contemporaine (Cairo), 
fasc. 5., 1944. 


LEGAL 


Boaz Conen. The Testimonial Oath, a Study in the Reciprocal Relations of Jewish and Roman 
Law in Medieval Europe. Hist. Judaica, Apr. 

Jonn A. Emenscuink. Dedication of Sacred Places in the Early Sources and in the Letters of 
Gregory the Great, Part II. Jurist, July. e 

ALBERT E. Wiuson Eastman. The History of Trial by Jury. National Bar Jour., June. 

Jonn C. GARDNER. An Historical Survey of the Law of Scotland prior to the Reign of David I. 
Juridical Rev., Apr. 

Lorn COOPER. Freehold i in Scots Law. Ibid. 

Curr F. Binzer and Cari SELMER. An Unpublished Middle High German Banncaiding 
[Weistum]. Publ. Mod. Lang. Assoc., June. 
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MUSLIM AND JEWISH 


M. AzizuL Hugue, The Future of Islamic Studies. Indian Arts and Letters (London), new 
series, XVII, i. 
Insz LICHTENSTADTER. Arabic and Islamic Historiography. Moslem World, Apr. 


K. Iziants and TeREnic PoLADIAN. An [modern] Armenian Account of Islam and the Arab ~ 


Conquests. Ibid., Jan.-Apr, 

Puzant YEGHIYAN. The Philosophy of Al-Ma'arri. Ibid., July. 

AnoLF Koer. Jewish Monuments of the Middle Ages in Germany. Part I, Proc. Am. draa, for 
Jewish Research, XIV, 1944. 

Ceci. Ror. The Eastertide Stoning of the Jews and Its Liturgical Echoes. Jewish Bide. Rev., 
Apr. 

WALTER J. FiscHeL. The Jews of Central Asia (Khcrasan) in Medieval Hebrew and Islamic 
Literature, Hist, Judaica, Apr. 

Josern Basan. The Jews in Medieval Carinthia: A Contribution to the History of the Jews in 
the Alpine Countries of Europe, Ibid, 

Karz W. Deursen, Anti-Semitic Ideas in the Middle Ages. Jour. Hist. Ideas, Apr. 


MEDIEVAL AND RENAISSANCE LEARNING 


W. N. Prrrencer. The Christian Philosophy of John Scotus Erigena. Jour, of Religion, Oct, 1944. 

G. KBERALLAH. Karawyine: The Oldest University of the Middle Ages. drab World (New 
York), I, i. : 

Naris Amman, Muslim Contributions to Astronomical and Mathematical Geography. ldawie 
Culture (Hyderabad), Apr., 1944. 

T. Cuyter Younc. The Cultural Contributions of Islam to Christendom, Moslem World, Apr. 

E, S. Procrer. The Scientific Works of the Court of Alfonso X of Castille: the King and His 
Collaborators, Mod. Lang. Rev., Jan. 

J. T. Muckle. Robert Grosseteste’s Use of Greek Sources in His Hexaemeron, Med. et Human., 
HI, 1945. 

Eva M. Sanrorp. Giraldus Cambrensis’ Debt to Petrus Cantor. Ibid. 

Rura J. Dean, The Earliest Medieval Commentary on Livy Is by Nicholas Trevet. Ibid. 

Tuomas P, Ne. The Renaissance-Origin of the Peace Problem. Hist, Bull., Mar. 

Rozerr N, Danzer. Humanism of the Renaissance. Bull, Furman Univ., May. 

E. F., Jacon. Petitions for Benefices from English Universities during the Great Schism. Trans. 
Royal Hist. Soc., XXVII. 

Roserr J. CLEMENTS. Desportes and Petrarch. Romanic Rev., Apr. 

Hersert L. Srewarr. The Platonic Academy of Florence. Hibbert Jour., Apr. 

E. Px. Goipscumipt. Austrian Monastic Libraries [fate of some famous houses]. Trans. Bibliog. 
Soc., June, 1944. 


LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


Henri GREGOIRE. The Historical Element in Western and Eastern Epics. Byzantion, XVI, fasc. 2, 
1944. 

Howarp MERONEY. Irish in the Old English Charms. Speculum, Apr. 

Rocer S. Looms. Morgain La Fee and the Celtic Goddesses. Ibid. 

Sema Joyce McHucm. The Lay of the Big Fool: Its Irish and Arthurian Sources. Mod. Philol., 
May. 

S. A, GALLACHER. Vox populi, vox dei. Philol. Quar., Jan. 

ALLan H. GiLBERT. Can Dante's Inferno Be Exactly Charted? Publ. Mod. Lang. Assoc., June. 

E. P. Kuni. Chaucer and the Red Rose. Philol. Quar., Jan. 

Epwarp F. CHANeY. François Villon at St. Benoit. Bull. John Rylands Lib. Mar., 1944. 


ART AND ARCHITECTURE 


PauL Franki and Erwin Panorsky. The Secret of the Mediaeval Masons (with an Explanation 
of Stornaloco’s Formula). Art Bull., Mar. 
Karu Lenman. The Dome of Heaven, Ibid. 
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Cyan G. E, Bunt. The Gothic Line in Art. Connoisseur, Mar. 
Anon. El Gótico; espíritu de una epoca, Arte y Plata (Mexico), June. 
Nancy Cunard, The Triumph of the Treasures of France [rescue of art in the Louvre and 
elsewhere]. Burlington Mag., July. . 
Artur MicHeL. The Earliest Dance-Manuals. Med. et Human., Ill. 
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BRITISH EMPIRE 
Francis H. Herrick 


THE ECONOMIST, 1843-1943: A CENTENARY VOLUME. (New York, Oxford 
University Press, 1945, pp. 178, $2.50.) The editors of ‘The Económist are 'to be con- 
` gratulated that they did not try to write the history of The Economist as such, The 
interest in the volume would then have been confined largely to those who were 
directly connected with the publication. The centenary of The Economist did not 
fall in peacetime; if it had, according to the foreword, “the centenary ... would have 
been commemorated with all the amplitude that wider leisure and infinite paper 
coutd make possible.” It may be the results are better than if we had a ponderous ` 
tome. Be that as it may, we have before us ten essays, only two of which deal solely 
* with The Economist. They set forth the vicissitudes through which the journal has 
passed in the hundred years of its existence with some indications as to the past, 
present, and future policies of the publication. It is hardly necessary to point out to 
the readers of this magazine the great influence exercised in its chosen field by The 
Economist at various times. It is to be regretted there is not and never has been in 
this country or elsewhere any publication comparable to The Economist. It has been 
a great liberal journal and perhags it is not unfair to say it has been so also in a 
British party sense in that on the whole it has followed a Gladstonian tradition rather 
than, shall we say, that of a Disraeli. It is interesting to make note of Graham Hut- 
ton’s statement cn page 73 that half of its subscribers do not live in the British Isles. 
It may be that it is easier to produce in Great Britain a journal such as The Economist 
than it would be in this country with its far greater area and far less concentration 
of finance and commerce than prevails in Great Britain. In Great Britain, as in most 
countries, the political and financial capitals are identical. It might prove to be very 
instructive if some day a careful study were made of the effect of the separation of the 
chief money market from the political center upon the political and economic de- 
velopments in this country. As indicated above nearly all of the essays are of much 
greater scope than might be deduced from the title of the book. They deserve a more 
detailed treatment than is possible within the limitations prescribed for this review. 
It is difficult to do more than classify the essays. The first two are concerned with 
The Economist as such. The following two essays are of special interest to historians 
and taken together are as good an account of the principal historical and social move- 
ments in the hundred years from 1843 to 1943 as this reviewer has seen in such 
limited space. The biographical sketch,of Walter Bagehot by Francis W. Hirst—him- 
self at one time editor of The Economist—does not and probably could not add any- 
thing to our knowledge of this great editor who perhaps more than even his father- 
in-law, James Wilson, founder and first editor, gave The Economist the prestige and 
reputation which it deserved and which it so largely maintained. The four remaining 
essays deal with more technical economic problems, such as the money market, the 
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` 


stock exchange, records and statistics, and the trade cycle—all of them topics which 
belong peculiarly within the special purview of The Economist—ard in all of which 
the periodical has been a most important commentator and at times the leading one. 
There are many specific points in these essays which the reviewer would like to dis- 
cuss in detail if the space to do so had been accorded him. For example, there is on 
page 164 the apparent complete acceptance of the view that unemployment is the 
major factor in a given economic picture instead of possibly being only a symptom; 
also some of the statements of Graham Hutton deserve comment, as well as many 
others. As must be evident from this whole discussion, the book under review is per- 
haps of as great interest to the historian as to the economist, especially in these days 
when there is such a widespread belief that the course of events is largely determined 
by economic forces. WALTER LICHTENSTEIN 


THE STUDY OF SCOTTISH HISTORY: AN INAUGURAL LECTURE. By William 
Croft Dickinson, Fraser Professor of Ancient (Scottish) History ard Palaeography in 
the University of Edinburgh. (Edinburgh, University of Edinburgh Graduates’ As- 
sociation, 1945, pp. 17, 15. 6d.) 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS. By H. McD. Clokie, University of 
Manitoba. (New York, Longmans, Green, 1945, pp. viii, 351, $3.50.) Professor Clokie 
describes his survey of the Canadian government and politics as “being designtd for 
those commencing a study of Canadian public affairs.” It is just as well that this 
evaluation is qualified by the statement that the volume is “not intended to be elemen- 
tary in the sense of omitting consideration of some of the more difficult and complex 
topics” or else Clokie’s novice would need to be as omniscient as Macaulay’s school- 
boy. In its design and range this survey is a most useful pioneer study, not least because 
of its chapters on bibliographies, statistical tables, and documenzary appendixes. In 
execution it is less satisfactory, particularly in its discussion of the contemporary work- 
ing of federal institutions where the author shows himself less familiar with Ottawa 
than should be the case. When a new edition is called for, the erroneous use on numer- 
ous occasions of the title “Dominion of Canada” as a designation for this country 
should be corrected. Section 3 of the British North America Act speaks of “one 
Dominion under the name of Canada.” But at the outset, perhaps to distinguish the 
new country from the old province of Canada the phrase “Dominion of Canada” 
came into widespread use. Today, when Dominion has the connotation of a status 
superior to colonial but still less than national, it is time that the correct title should 
alone be used, as it was, for instance, when Canada adhered to the Declaration of the 
United Nations in 1942. In his closing chapter the author assesses our future con- 
stitutional problems in an enlightening and salutary fashion which should be of in- 
terest to all students of federalism. F. H. Sowarp 


HOME TO INDIA. By Santha Rama Rau. (New York, Harper, 1945, pp. 236, $2.50.) 
“Comments on new and old aspects of her native land by an Indian girl, the daughter 
of a Brahmin diplomat, who recently spent two years there between school in Eng- 
land and college in the United States.” 

e 
ARTICLES 
J. T. Trnniswoop. Anchors and Accessories, 1340-1640. Mariner’s Mirror, Apr. 
Rupert TarLor. Shakespeare's Cousin, Thomas Greene, and His Kin: Possible Light on the 


Shakespeare Family Background. Publ. Mod. Lang. Assoc., Mar. 
S. T. Binvorr. The Stuarts and Their Style. Eng. Hist. Rev., May. 


t 
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RICHARD SCHLATTER. Thomas Hobbes and Thucydides. Jour. Hist. Ideas, June. 

J. C. Becxerr. William King's Administration of the Diocese of Derry, 1691-1703. Irish Hist. 
Stud., Sept., 1944. 

SAMUEL CLYDE MeCuLLocu. The Foundation and the Early Work of the Society for the Propagar 
tion of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. Huntington Lib. Quar., May. 

MiıcmarL Lewis. Naval Buttons. Part 1. Executive. Mariner's Mirror, Apr. 

CrarLEs Earon Burcu. Defoe and His Northern Printers. Publ. Mod. Lang. Assoc., Mar. 

H. R. KiLsourne. Dr, Johnson and War. E L H, June. 

Henry Rees. Evolution of Mersey Estuarine Settlements. Ec. Geog., Apr. 

C. C. R. Mureuy. The Waterloo Ball. Army Quar., Apr. 

Henry Reres. A Growth Map for Northeast London During the Railway Age. Geog. Rev., July. 

FRANK PAKENHAM. Standards of British Foreign Policy. Dublin Rev., Apr. 

A. S. Warre and Ernest J. Martin. A Bibliography of Volunteering. Jour. Soc. Army Hist. 
Research, Spring. 

J. SALWYN ScHapIRO. Thomas Carlyle, Prophet of Fascism. Jour. Mod. Hist., June. 

Atvin Ryan. The Development of Newman’s Political Thought. Rev. of Politics, Apr. 

Francis H. Herricx. The Origins of the National Liberal Federation. Jour. Mod. Hist., June. ' 

Thomas Jones. Lloyd-George: Some Personal Memories. Contemp. Rev., May. 

Warrer A. Lunpen. War and Juvenile Delinquency i in England and Wales, 1910-1943. dm. 
Soc. Rev., June. 

Epwarp W. Werner. Trends in English Local Government, 1944. dm. Pol. Sct. Rev., Apr. 

Grang S. McCLELLAN. Britain's Search for Security. For. Policy Reports, Apr. 15. 

K. H. HENDERSON. Lahore: 1939-1944. Jour. Royal Central Asian Soc., Jen. 

J. T. S. Hart. The Royal Indian Navy. Ibid. 

Grorrrey Rawson. The Royal Australian Navy, U. S. Naval Inst, Proc., Apr, 

Jorn S. Rem. The Development of Social Security in New Zealand. Univ. of Toronto Law Jour., 
Lent. 

W. S. Wattacr. The Establishment of the Canadian Historical Review in 1920. Can. Hist. 
Rev., Mar. 

F. V. Lonesrarr and W. Kaye Lams. The Royal Navy on the Aicaiwe: Coast, 1813-1850. 
Part Il. Brit, Col. Hist. Quar., Apr. 

A. G. Harvey. Meredith Gairdner: Doctor of Medicine! Ibid. 

W. Kaye Lams. Robie Lewis Reid (1866-1945): A Memoir. Ibid. 

Marjorie C. Homes. Royal Commissions and Commissions of Inquiry in British Columbia. 
A Checklist. Part III: 1911-1920, Ibid. 

Marcaret A. Ormssy. Agricultural Development in British Columbia. Agric. Hist., Jan. 

GrIEFITH TayLor. Towns and Townships in Southern Ontario. Ec. Geog., Apr. ` 

Id. Arctic Survey III. A Mackenzie Domesday: 1944. Can. Jour. Ec. Pol. Sci., May. 

MARGARET A. Ormspy. Prime Minister Mackenzie, the Liberal Party, and the Bargain with 
British Columbia. Can. Hist. Rev., June. 

Grorce Grant. Have We a Canadian Nation? Public Affairs, Spring. 

G. TyLDeN. The Commando System in South Africa, 1795-1881. Jcur. Soc. Army Hist. Re-- 
search, Spring. 


DOCUMENTS 


Letters from Lady Holland. Cornhill, Apr. 
Henry DrummonD Der. The Journal of John Work, 1835. Brit. Col. Hist. Quar., Apr. 


FRANCE 


ARTICLES 


DonaLp Vernon McKay. The French in Tunisia. Geog. Rev., July. 
Winston B. Tuorson. Reappraisal of a Diplomatist [Charles de Freycinet]. Historian, Spring. 
Irving M. Greson. The Maginot Line. Jour. Mod. Hist., June 
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NORTHERN EUROPE 
O. J. Falnes 


NORWAY IN WORLD HISTORY. By Wilhelm Keilhau. [Cross-Roads Series.) 
(London, MacDonald, pp. 206, 1944.) The Anglo-Saxon reader who wants a survey 
of Norway's history need no longer be dependent on Gathorne Hardy's poorly propor- 
tioned Norway or Gjersets cumbersome and rather out-of-date History of the Nor- 
wegian People. He can turn to Dr. Keilhau’s convenient volume, a survey which, 
though brief, is comprehensive in scope and based on close familiarity with Norwegian 
historical literature. There is included more of Norway's internal history than the title 
would suggest and less about her place in the main stream of European and inter- 
national development. The exigencies of World War II have left their mark upon the 

` volume. Thus, the preface announces that “the national individuality of the Norwegian 
people was formed and developed in those periods when the country, in some way or 
another, maintained constant and lively intercourse with all the Atlantic powers, 
whilst it decayed and declined during the five centuries in which Denmark and 
Sweden succeeded in keeping Norway within a narrow circle of Nordic isolation,” 
and one of the concluding paragraphs maintains that “Norway has, also, a special 
and most serious reason for opposing a new Nordic Union.” But in the chapterg that 
lie between, this westward and Atlantic emphasis is not pressed to the extent suggested. 
As a venture in the writing of history for the general public, this volume does not 
reach the standard of the author’s volumes in the co-operative work Det norske folks 
liv og historie gjennem tidene. The reasons are several: Main trends often tend to be 
obscured by the wealth of detail, most of it totally unfamiliar to English readers; 
points still in dispute among Norwegian historians are argued more fully than space 
here warrants; the English publishers (or their editors) have failed to turn into 
smooth expression or familiar idiom various awkward phrases—a defect which is no 
service to as competent and forceful a writer as Keilhau. However, these slight 
blemishes should deter no English reader who has an interest in the subject. 


EDUCATION IN DEMOCRACY: THE FOLK HIGH SCHOOLS OF DENMARK. 
By John Christmas Moller and Katherine Watson. (London, Faber, 1944, pp. 160, 55.) 


SVENSK FÓRSVARSPOLITIK 1743-1757 I DESS UTVECKLING OCH INRIKES- 
POLITISKA SAMMANHANG. By Leif Dannert. (Stockholm, 1943, pp. xxiii, 381, 
8 kr.). 


DET DANSKE SPROGS HISTORIE. By Peter Skaustrup. (Copenhagen, Gyldendal, 
1945.) Projected in three volumes; volume one covers the period A.D. 200-1350. 


ARTICLES 


N. GoopaLL. At the Home Base of the Swedish Missions. Internat. Rev. Missions, Apr. 

R. Carr. Gustavus IV and the British Government. Eng. Hist, Rev., Jan. 

M. C. CarLson. Johannes Matthiae and the Development of the Church of Sweden during the 
First Half of the Seventeenth Century. Church Hist., Dec. 

Jonn J. Murray. Sweden and the Jacobites in 1716. Huntington Lib. Quar., May. 

M. ScmLauch. Scandinavia: The Dilemma of the Middle Way. Sct. and Soc., Spring. 

W. R. Mezan. Renaissance of Iceland, Ec. Geog., Apr. 

A. J. Fiscer. Finland's New Way. Contemp. Rev., May. 

ALrreD Brumants. Grandeur and Decline of the German Balts. Slavonic and East Eur, Rev., Dec, 

E. BENEDIKT. Sweden and the War. Contemp. Rer., May. 

F. W. Picx. The Baltic Tug-of-War. London Quar. of World Affairs, Apr. 
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e 
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GERMANY, SWITZERLAND, AND AUSTRIA 
Ernst Posner 


ARTICLEs ` 


‘Merce Wituiam Boyer. Lataeran Geist and Protestant World View. Christendom, Summer. 

Max Neusurcer. Some Relations between British and German Medicine in the First Half of 
the Eighteenth Century. 31. Hist. Medicine, Mar. 

G. P. GoocH, Frederick the Great and Voltaire, Contemp. Rev., Apr. 

J. W. Earon. Herder and Germany. Queen's Quar., Spring. 

Heiwricn Henev. Friedrich Schlegel und die Grundlagen der modernen literarischen Kritik. 
Germanic Rev., Apr.- 

W. N. MenLicorr. Bisma.ck and the Three Emperors’ Alliance, 1881-87. Trans. Royal Hist. 
Soc., XXVII. 

F. McEacnran. Nietzsche R=-studied: Has He a Message for Our Time? Hibbert Jour., Apr. 

Georce pe Huszar, Kart Lówrrm, CHARLES Morris, Kurr RIEZLER, JAMES GUTMANN, WALTER 
EcksteIN, PauL TiLLick. Symposium on Nietzsche's Centenary. Jour. Hist. Ideas, June. 

O, S. Fizissner. Rilke und van Gogh. Germanic Rev., Apr. 

ANDRÉ von Gronicka, Thomas Mann and Russia. Ibid. 

ApoLPH C. Gorr. Theories Dí Some German Neoclassicists. Ibid. 

EUGEN GUERSTER-STEINHAISZN. The Prophet of German Nihilism—Ernst Juenger. Rev. Pol., , 
Apr 

WALDEMAR Gurian. Hitler—the Simplifier of German Nationalism. Ibid., July. 

H. ve WarreviLLE. Hitler ard His Generals. Army Quar., Apr. 

Frrepa WonnerLicm. Fascism and the German Middle Class, Antioch Rev., Spring. 

Ernest M. DosLin and Came Ponty, The Social Composition of the Nazi Leadership. Am. 
Jour, Sociol., July. ` 

Ernest HAMBURGER. Signiicance of the Nazi Leisure Time Program. Soc. Research, May. 

Bernard D, Weinrys. Nazfication of Jewish Learning. Jewish Rev., Apr. 

Id, Political “Judeology” in. Nazi Germany. Ibid., July. 

CLARENCE B. ODELL and Losert H. BILLIGMEIER. Jews in Germany, 1933-1939. Dept, of State 
Bull., May 27. 

Joun Brown Mason. German Prisoners of War in the United States. dm. Jour. Internat. Law, 
Apr. 

F. A, Hermens, Germany, 3Lrope, and the World. Rev. Pol., July. 

Jacon Viner. The Treatment of Germany. For, Affairs, July. 

René ALBRECHT-CARRIÉ. Croce and the German Problem, South Atlantic Quar., July. 

Francis C. BALLING. The Problem of Post-War Germany. Jour. Central Eur. Affairs, Apr. 

WALDEMAR GURIAN. On the Future of Germany. Rev, Pol., Jan. f 

H. J. Paron. Truncation a. 2 Means of Preventing German Aggression. Internat. Affairs, Apr. 

James K, PoLLocK, The Rele of the Public in a New Germany. Am. Pol. Sci. Rev., June. 

O, OnLoZ1iLIk. Components of the Czechoslovak Tradition. Slavonic Rev., Jan. 

Huserr Ripka., Czechoslovikia’s Attitude to Germany and Hungary. Ibid. 

R. W. Seron-Warson. The Yugoslav Constitutional Position. Ibid. 

Emit ThomMenN. Antoine Zescaille. Zeitsch. f. Schweiz. Gesch., XXIV, no. 2. 

SaMuEL Baup-Bovy. Antome Léger, pasteur aux vallées vaudoises du Piémont et son séjour A 
Constantinople. Ibid. 

Frrepa GaALLATI. Die Nauralitit der ostschweizerischen Gebiete im ersten Vilmergerkrieg 
1655-56. Ibid. i 


. 
` ITALY 
Gaudens Megaro 


ARTICLES 


Duane Koenre. Italian. Pol2tical Pasquinades and Lampoons. Hist. Bull., Mar. 
MaLcoLm Moos. Don Luigi S:urzo—Christian Democrat. Am. Pol. Sct. Rev., Apr. 
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G. A. BorcEsE. Commemoration of Fascism. Atlantic, Feb. 

Wages and Cost of Living in Rome, November 1940 and 1944. Monthly Labor Rev., June. 
Herserr L. Marruews, Italian Art under Shellfire. Harper’s, May. 

Luic1 Srurzo. Governo, Monarchia, Costituente. Mondo, May. 

ANGELO Crespt. Italy Works Her Passage. Contemp. Rev., June. 

RicHArD ArvaY. Where Justice Is Due [Italian repugnance to racism]. Commonweal, June 8. 
O. B. Trieste, First Victim of Postwar Aggression. Mondo, May. 

GAETANO SALVEMINI. Trieste and Western Istria. New Repub., May 28. 

Epwarp R, KLEINLERER, Trieste: Barometer of Allied Relations. New Eur., June. 

Liuian Gray, Trieste and Its Hinterland. Contemp. Rev., July. 


RUSSIA AND POLAND 


Avrahm Yarmolinsky 


KRYMSKAYA VOÍNA [THE CRIMEAN WAR]. Volume I. By E. V, Tarle. (Moscow- 
Leningrad, Izdat. Akademii nauk SSSR, 1944, pp. 567, 25 r.) This extensive mono- 
gtaph is based on printed sources as well as on manuscript materials in Russian 
archives. The first volume brings the story of the war down to the landing of the 
Allies in the Crimea in September, 1854. 


IVAN GROZNYI [IVAN THE TERRIBLE]. By R. Y. Vipper. (Moscow-Leningrad, 
Izdat. Akademii nauk SSSR, 1944, pp. 160, 6 r.) In this revised edition of a work, 
which first appeared in 1922, the aged historian makes use of some unpublished 
manuscript sources. 


THE UKRAINE: A SUBMERGED NATION, By William Henry Chamberlin. (New 
York, Macmillan, 1944, pp. 91, $1.75.) A reader seeking information “in a nutshell” 
on the so-called Ukrainian question might be interested in this volume, although as a 
historical narrative it is not beyond reproach. For instance, Kiev was sacked by a 
nephew of Genghis Khan in 1240 end not in 1340 (p. 4), and it is very doubtful 
whether there is definite proof that the Ukrainian nationalist leader, Konovalets, was 
assassinated in 1938 by a Soviet agent (p. 67). Nevertheless, the book is written 
cleverly. Mr. Chamberlin adopts a very sympathetic view toward the Ukrainian 
cause. He speaks of “the heroic age” of the Ukraine, glorifies Ukrainian nationalist 
leaders (even those who have left a rather dubious record), emphasizes the freedom- 
loving qualities of the Ukrainians,and then, at a proper time, presents the reader with a 
contrast between the age-long struggle of the Ukrainians for freedom and their present 
oppression. The sufferings and persecution of the Ukrainians at the hands of the 
Poles and Russians are vividly depicted, especially during the Soviet rule. However, 
hostility toward the existing regime in Russia does not permit the author to recognize 
the significance of recent cultural and technical advance in the Ukraine which, in large 
part, is the expression of the creative ability and energy of the Ukrainian people them- 
selves. On one occasion Mr. Chamberlin drops a remark, “In view of the many acts 
of oppression and terrorism which characterized the Soviet regime in the Ukraine it 
may seem surprising that the Ukrainians showed such an uncompromising spirit of 
resistance to the German invaders,” An unbfased treatment of the subject might have 
prevented this surprise. Possibly the Ukraine is not quite as “submerged” today as 
Mr. Chamberlin would like the reader to believe. GEORGE V. LANTZEFF 


THE POLISH WORKER: A STUDY OF A SOCIAL STRATUM. By Feliks Gross. 
(New York, Roy Publishers, 1945, pp. 274, $3.00.) “The social history and the 
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sociological structure >z the Polish próletariat, its economic condition, Polish labor 
legislation, and the’erv-ronment of the Polish worker. The author is a leader in the 
Polish labor movemen:.” 
} 
ARTICLES 

S. I. Rupenxo. Skifskaya problema i altaiskie nakhodki [the Scythian problem and Altaian 
finds]. Bull. de l'Acadéraze des Sciences de VURSS, Série hist. et philos., 1, no. 6, 1944. 

A. KLimaNov. Boyevoi pereadok u drevnikh slavyan [military_ tactics of the ancient Slavs]. 
Istoricheshi zhurnal, nos. t. 2. 

N. Grarziansk1. Karl Velixi i slavyane [Charlemagne and the Slavs]. Ibid., no. 3. 

M. Tixuommov, Vizantiya i Moskovskaya Rus’ [Byzantium and Muscovy]. Ibid., nos. 1, 2. 

B. Grexov. Obshchestvenry stroi Galitzkoi Rusi v XIV-XV vv. [the social order in Halicz in 
the 14th and 15th centuri=s]. Bull. de P Académie’ des sciences de VURSS, Série hist. et philos., 
I, no. 5, 1944. 

Id. Sud'ba naseleniya galEzsikh knyazheskikh votchin pod vlast’yu Pol’shi [the fate of the 
population of the princes domains of Halicz under Polish dominion]. Istoricheski zhurnal, 
no. 12, 1944. i 

V. SHunxov. Narodnaya b>7ba protiv pol'skikh i shvedskikh okkupantov v nachale XVII veka 
[the people's struggle azzinst the Polish and Swedish invaders at the opening of the 17th 
century]. Ibid., nos. 1, 2. Ñ 

B. Porstinsv. Moskovskoye gosudarstvo i vstupleniye Shvetzii y tridtzatiletnyuyu voinu [Muscovy 
and*Sweden's entry into the Thirty Years’ War]. Ibid., no. 3. 

M. Porov. Azovskaya obozona [the defense of Azov]. Ibid. 

E. YurovskaYa, Pokhod rasskoi armii v Vostochnuyu Prussiyu [the Russian campaign in East 
Prussia, 1757-1760]. Ibic.., no. 12, 1944. R 

P. Rynpzyunsk1, Kutuzov / Tarutinskom lagere, [Kutuzov at the Tarutin camp]. 1bid., no. 3. 

N. DRUZHININ, Gosudatstv-rmaya derevnya nakanune reformy 1837-1838 godov [state peasants 
on the eve of the reforíc >£ 1837-1838]. Ibid., no. 4. ` 

M. Misxo. Pol'skoye vossten-ye 1863 goda [Polish rebellion of the year 1863]. Ibid., nos. 1, 2. 

GEorGE VERNADSKY. Thre= Notes on the Social History of Kievan Russia. Slavonic and East 
Eur. Rev., Dec. 

MichazL Karpovicn. A Ferzrunner of Lenin: P, N. Tkachev. Rev. Politics, July, 1944. 
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NATIVE PEOPLES OF THE PACIFIC WORLD. By Felix M. Keesing, Professor of 
Anthropology, Stanfor University. (New York, Macmillan, 1945, pp. xv, 144, $3.00.) 
“This handbook,” says the author, “is designed -primarily to help a visiting soldier or 
civilian understand and make friends with the peoples of the Pacific area.” For this 
purpose they could haze no better guide than Professor Keesing and no better hand- 
book than this little volime. To his wide knowledge of the peoples and islands, the 
author joins the abilit» to write clearly and interestingly. 


CHANG HSI AND THE TREATY OF NANKING, 1842, By Ssú-yú Téng. (Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, 1944, pj2 xi, 191, $4.00.) Until the 1920's. Occidental 
students of the last century of China’s international relations were dependent largely 
upon such writers as Henri Cordier, Hosea B. Morse, and Tyler Dennett, not one of 
whom made more then incidental use of Chinese sources, though they did tap the 
translations contained -r such contemporary journals as the Chinese Repository. For 
this they could scarce:y be blamed, as the archives of the Ch’ing court were inac- 
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cessible. Then between 1930 and 1937 a whole series of basic Chinese documents, 
found in the Manchu palaces in Peking and Mukden, were published, greatly en- 
riching our knowledge. These are now being exploited by a number of scholars to the 
better understanding of recent periods of conflict on Chinese soil. Dr. Téng, in pre- 
- senting a translation of a recently discovered diary of a Chinese subordinate who 
participated in the events leading to the Anglo-Chinese treaty of Nanking, has checked 
every statemert against these and other sources and verified the diary's trustworthi- 
ness and value, The contribution is, a warthy one. We see through the diarist's eyes, 
and perceive how shockingly unprepared the Manchus and Chinese were to deal with 
the representatives of a major European power. Their main desire, no matter what 
the cost, was zo eject the British from an inland city, and hope somehow to confine 
` their ships and their people to a few ports far from Peking. To this end they hardly 
tried to understand the terms of the treaty brought by Sir Henry Pottinger. Besides 
the translation, discussion of other accounts, and an excellent bibliography, there is an 
occasional note which is illuminating. (Cf. notes 226 and 239 on the prohibition 
against the possession of weapons by private persons, and the method of attack by 
fire rafts.) Only at one point has the reviewer found an omission which might have 
been avoided. The financial commissioner Wang T'ing-lan, who is mentioned on 
page 105, was a native of Ku-shih, Honan, and took the final degree in 1822. (See his 
biography in Kuang-chou chih, 1887, 9/54b.) L. CARRINGTON Goopricu 


BEFORE FINAL VICTORY: SPEECHES BY GENERALISSIMO CHIANG KAI- 
SHEK, 1943-2944. (New York, Chinese News Service, 1945, pp. 80, 25 cents.) 


ARTICLES 


M. Barseau. The Aleutian Route of Migration into America. Geog. Rev., July. 

MERIBETH E, CAMERON. Young Americans Must Learn about Asia. Social Educ., Apr. 

Epwarp C, Carrer. The I.P.R. Conference: Conference Data Papers. Pacific Affairs, Mar. 

Donap MARQUAND Dozer. The Opposition to Hawaiian Reciprocity, 1876-88. Pacific Hist. Rev., 
June. 

Herserr Vere Evatt. The Future of the Pacific, Ibid. 

DonaLp C. Gorpon. Beginnings of an Australasian Pacific Policy. Pol. Sci, Quar., Mar. 

Franx Lorimer. Population Trends in the Orient, For. Affairs, July. 

NATHANIEL PEFFER, Colonies and the Peace. Virginia Quar. Rev., Winter. 

P. D. Purtxies. Australia’s Attitude to the Pacific Dependencies. Pacific Affairs, Mar. 

ArnoLp H, RowzorHam. The Impact of Confucianism on Seventeenth Century Europe. Far 
Eastern Quar., May. 

Davip NeLson Rowe. Collective Security in the Pacific: An American View. Pacific Affairs, Mar. 

Warren S. Tompson. Population Prospects for China and Southeastern Asia. Annals Am. Acad. 
Pol. Social Sci., Jan. 

G. L. Woop and Warrer Hix. Australia’s Role in Far Eastern Reconstruction, Pacific Affairs, 
Mar. 

Crune-yiian Cuang, Education for Modern Farmers [in China], Nat'l Reconstruction Jour., July. 

Hwet-.an CHANG. Physical Education in China. Ibid. 

Josern P. Ryan. American Contributions to the Catholic Missionary Effort in China in the 
Twentieth Century. Cath. Hist. Rev., July. 

Mon-tin CHANG. Important Cultural and Political Ploblems of China. Nat'l Reconstruction Jour., 
July. 

Te-x'un CHENG. The Royal Tomb of Wang Chien. Harvard Jour. Asiatic Stud., Mar. 

Yi-LIANG Cuov. Tantrism in China. Ibid. 

Development Programs in China and India. Pacific Affairs, Mar. 

Homer H. Duss. Chinese Imperial Designations. Jour. Am. Oriental Soc., Jan: 
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WERNER Levi. The Family ir Modern Chinese Law. Far Eastern Quar., May. ` 

Cum Mens. Returned Students of China. Nat'l Reconstruction Jour., July. 

Lianc-Po Mene, Education i Democracy [in China]. Ibid. 

Frank M. Tamacna. Chinas Postwar Finances. Pacific Affairs, June. 

Warren B. Watsu. The Ceginnings of the Burlingame Mission. Far Eastern Quar., May. 

Hsin-pao Yano. Prospects c- Adult Education [in China]. Nat'l Reconstruction dd July. 

Epwin G. Beat. The 1940 Zensus of Manchuria. Far Eastern Quar., May. 

Ramon Denwverr. U.S.SGE in Asia: Problem of Regionalism. Far Eastern on June. 

T. A. Bisson. Increase of Za>atsu Predominance in Wartime Japan. Pacific Affairs, Mar. 

CuaruaM House, Factors ir ne Settlement with Japan. did. . 

ABRAHAM FELDMAN, The Crizin of the Japanese Navy. Historian, Spring. 

Irene B. TAEUBER and Eovin G. Bear. The Demographic Heritage of the Tapinas ‘Empire. 
Annals Am. Acad. Pol. Socal Sci., Jan. 

Paul K. Benepicr. Chiness*and Thai Kin Numeratives. Jour. Am. Oriental Soc., Jan. 

Fay-Cooper Core. Central Hindanao—the Country and Its People. Far Eastern Quar., Feb. 

ZycmunTt DeurscHman. Palic Health and Medical Services in the Philippines. Ibid. 

E. H. G. Dossy. Winds anc Tronts over Southeast Asia. Geog. Rev., Apr. 

"BERNARD Fercusson. The Euzma Rifles, Jour. United Service Inst. India, Jan. 

E, C. B. Foucar. The First B_rma Campaign. 1bid. 

J. S. FurntvaLL, The Future af Burma, Pacific Affairs, June. 

ALBERT W. Herre. Philipoime Fisheries and Their Possibilities. Far Eastern Quar., Feb, 

FeLig M. KzEsiNG. Cultura. Trends in the Philippines. Ibid. 

HerserT W, KRIEGER. Rac=saand Peoples in the Philippines. Ibid. 

Enwarb M. Kuper. The Mer-s in the Philippines. Ibid. 

Bruno LasHer. The Shadowy of Unfreedom [in the Philippines]. Ibid. 

Fano-xue1 Li. Some Old Chinese Loan Words in the Thai Languages. Harvard Jour. Asiatic 
Stud., Mar. 

Cyr’anc-p’e1 Lo. A Prelimm=ry Study on the Trung Language of Kung Shan. Ibid. 

Id. The Genealogical Patrcnemic Linkage System of the Tibeto-Burman Speaking Tribes. Ibid. 

W. W. MarquarnT. An Urparalleled Venture in Education [in the Philippines]. Far Eastern 
Quar., Feb. 

B. R. Pearn. Burma since tacInvasion. Jour. Royal Soc. Arts, Mar. i 

Jean DE La Rocue. Indo-Hina in the New French Colonial Framework. Pacific Affairs, Mar. 

Lawrence K. Rostncrr. Frence and the Future of Indo-China. For. Policy Rep., May 15. 

Gaston RuzFr. Postwar >rmblems of French Indo-China: Economic’ Aspects. Pacific Affairs, 
June. 

LzoroLno T. Ruiz. Farm Tenancy and Cooperatives in the Philippines, Far Eastern Quar., Feb. 

PAULINE Crump SMITH, A Easic Problem in Philippine Education. Ibid. 

Rozerr Aura Smirn. The PElippine Bill of Rights. Ibid. 

Frans H. Visman, Provisicn_] Government in the Netherlands East Indies. Pacific Affairs, June. 

H. G. QuarircH Waxes. Te Cultural Approach to the Postwar Problems of Southeast Asia. 
Far Eastern Quar., May. 
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GENERAL 


CLIPPER SHIP MEN. Ey Alexander "Laing. (New York, Duell, Sloan, and Pearce, 
1944, pp. 279, $3.00.) “his book is an attempt to describe the stages by which the 
clipper ship was “inverzd.” Mr. Laing's study is at once suggestive and exasperating. 
It brings together numerous interesting interpretations, but they are intermingled 
with a large amount sf irrelevant material which has little to do with the story. The 
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treatment invites comparison with Steamboats Come True, in which Simon Flexner 
sought to do the same thing for the steamer. The clipper volume suffers in the com- 
parison; the relative contributions of Palmer, Griffiths, Pook, and McKay are not 
treated with quite the same mature, critical analysis as those of Fitch, Stevens, and 
Fulton. The author states his purpose as follows: “Those who want the story of what 
happened should read Clark and Cutler, in that order. Both books splendidly de- 
scribe the great ocean races when the clippers dashed and bucked around watery tracks 
almost neck and neck all the way. Cutler and Clark have left us little to write about 
except the great question: “Why?” . . . This book tells the story of man’s effort to 
imagine the perfect ship.” Laing takes occasional running starts back in earlier cen- 
turies, but his principal contribution lies in the later chapters on the American ex- 
perience. The influence of the British bleckade, in giving the initial American impetus 
toward speed, is followed by Humphrey's work with frigates, and the demands and 
developments of the packet service, before coming into the detailed contributions of 
the “Big Four,” when economic conditions produced the still more insistent demand 
for speed. The descriptions of mold lofts, dead rise, and the like will be of real service 
to the uninitiated, as will some of the excellent diagrams and illustrations. The best 
reading in the book is in the second chapter, with a vivid description of the Sovereign 
of the Sea’s record bursts of speed when, in 1853, “for the first time in the world’s 
history a ship had sailed more than 400 sea miles in 24 hours.” Mr. Laing’s talent 
in such descriptions had already made his fictional Sea Witch an extremely readable, 
if not altogether accurate, story of another great clipper. ROBERT GREENHALGH ALBION 


REGISTER OF OFFICER PERSONNEL, UNITED STATES NAVY AND MARINE 
CORPS, AND SHIPS’ DATA, 1801-1867. Prepared by the Office of Naval Records 
and Library, Navy Department, under the supervision of Captain Dudley W. Knox. 
(Washington, Government Printing Office, 1945, pp. iv, 86, plates, $1.50.) 


ANGEL IN THE FOREST: A FAIRY TALE OF TWO UTOPIAS, By Marguerite 
Young. (New York, Reynal and Hitchcock, 1945, pp. 313, $3.09.) The story of New 
Harmony is always of absorbing interest for those interested in communistic and 
socialistic experiments. In this historical fable of New Harmony the author tells the 
story of what she calls the two utopias, the one under Father Rapp, “negative and 
dictatorial,” and the other under Robert Owen, “positive and democratic.” The “fairy 
tale of two utopias” begins with a description of New Harmony today and then 
proceeds with a backward glance to the beginning of Father Rapp's colony which 
was established in 1814 on the Wabash River near its junction with the Ohio. A 
similar effort had been made earlier at Harmony, Pennsylvania. However, due to 
discouragements and an opportunity to dispose of the settlement of New Harmony, 
the Rappists returned to Pennsylvania, establishing a second colony in that state at 
Economy, near Pittsburgh. Robert Owen, who was dreaming of a new social philos- 
ophy, sought a place in America to put his ideas into concrete operation. Learning 
through the Times in 1824 that a town in the American wilderness was for sale, Owen 
proceeded to investigate this opportunity and bought the whole New Harmony com- 
munity with all its buildings and equipment. At the suggestion of his son, Robert 
Dale, who became not only one of the leaders here but in the state and nation as 
well, the name New Harmony was continued although the elder Owen had con- 
sidered New Lanark, the name of the community which they had just left in Scotland. 
He proceeded to put his perfectionist ideas into operation. While Father Rapp had 
based his community on superstition, ignorance, and hard work, Robert Owen based 
his on reason, nature, division of labor, and education. Miss Young has previously 
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published two books >E poetry. This book, written after much research, is not a recital, 
of facts, but rather a Eistory in poetic prose with the facts embroidered with fancy, 
humor, and a touch efirony which, to some extent, detract from the history. She is a 
native of Indiana aml a former member of the Indianapolis High School faculty. 


All in all the book i: = distinct contribution to the rather extensive bibliography on 
New Harmony. <-  Hartow LINDLEY 


AMERICAN MEDICAL PRACTICE IN THE PERSPECTIVES OF A CENTURY. ` 
By Bernhard ]. Stern _ecturer in Sociology, Columbia University; Visiting Professor 
of Sociology, Yale Uri=ersity. [Studies of the New York Academy of Medicine, Com- 
mittee on Medicine =i the Changing Order.] (New York, Commonwealth Fund, 
1945, pp. xi, 156, $1.:C) This is the first in a series of monographs inaugurated by 
the New York Comm.t=e on Medicine and the Changing Order, to provide “the frame- * 
work for an understacding of the current medical situation and its trends.” The 
volumes to follow wil Hiclude studies of rural medicine, industrial medicine, dentistry, 
medical education, m=cical research, the American hospital, and nursing. The mono- 
graphs are intended © ‘be historical in character, in the hope that the story of medi- 
cine's evolution will reveal its failures as well as its successes, and also “the lag in the 
adjustment of medich. to the social needs of today.” Sharing the belief expressed 
by Dr. Iago Galdston ic the preface, that if the history of medicine is to be more than 
a romantic tale of mi-acles and heroes it must be studied in the context of social his- 
tory as a whole, Dr. 5=rn has here set himself the task of describing the reciprocal 
effects of medical praztce and other forms of social change in the United States, He 
has attempted to show how the development of American society “from a locally 
subsisting agricultural onomy ... to an urban mechanized industrial economy with 
concentrated ownersh=p: in which there are wide income variations,” has affected the 
health of the people aac their ability to obtain the kind of medical care made possible 
by concurrent developrents in medical science and technology. Considering the few- - 
ness of his pages, he 2.5 succeeded remarkably well in this sizable task, though his- 
torians are likely to fect that his historical exposition, segregated in the opening chap- 
ters, is much too strezralined to do more-than suggest the crosscurrents of the past. 
The present interplay >£ the various forces comes somewhat clearer. The second half or 
more of the book presents a survey, often heavily statistical, of such matters as the 
supply and geographic cistribution of physicians, their income and “patient load,” and 
the accessibility of medial services in various parts of the country and different types 
of community. From Irs presentation the conclusion seems inescapable that “médical 
and sanitary science knows the answers, but medical and social practice has lagged, 
impeded by economic £ ctors.” _ HELEN CLAPESATTLE 


INTIMATE MEMORIES OF LINCOLN: A COMPANION VOLUME TO LINCOLN 
AMONG HIS FRIENDS. Edited by Rufus Rockwell Wilson. (Elmira, N. Y. 
Primavera Press, 1945. pp. 629, $5.00.) “A gathering of personal reminiscences, many 
heretofore unpublishec, of friends and followers of Lincoln.” 


LINCOLN BIBLIOGREEHY, 1839-1939. Compiled by Jay Monaghan, Ilinois State 
Historical Library. Wizk a Foreword by James G. Randall, University of Illinois. Two 
volumes. [Collections. ef the Illinois State Historical Library, edited by Paul M. Angle, 
Volumes XXXI, XXX 1 Bibliographical Series, Volumes IV, V.] (Springfield, Illinois 
State Historical Library 1945, pp. xlv, 519; xi, 560, $5.00.) After searching through 
libraries and private cwl=ctions in every part of the country Mr. Monaghan has com- 
piled 3,958 titles for a Lincoln bibliography which supplants all its predecessors. The 
two volumes, covering “he years 1839-1939, comprise a century of Lincolniana, The 
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items are listed chronologically under the year of original publication; they are in- 
dexed by authors but not by subjects or titles. The compiler has made a careful de- 
scriptive analysis of each entry. From the bewildering maze of titles found in these 
pages it would appear that the Lincoln theme is truly inexhaustible. Among them, 
Professor Randall notes in his foreword, are “Lincoln and his druggist, Father 
Abraham, Lincoln and Catholicism, Lincoln's clemency, his umbrella, his soul, and 
the women he loved.” Lincoln dealers and collectors will find this work indispensable; 
historians of the period will find it useful, but disappointing in some respects, The 
definition of Lincolniana adopted by Mr. Monaghan excludes from the list all periodi- 
cal material (although reprints are listed if, perchance, the title page, type, or pagina- 
tion vary from the original printing!), general works on the Civil War, however 
prominently Lincoln figures in them, and published sources like the Welles, Bates, 
and Browning diaries. Historians who ccnsult this bibliography will find little con- 
solation in the fact that the definition is broad enough to permit the inclusion of 
“several hundred funeral sermons.” The rigid application of the new Lincolniana 
definition has other disturbing consequences. Thus congressional speeches about 
Lincoln printed as broadsides are excluded, but they are listed if printed on a folder. 
Again: “The definition has proved adequate also for the publications of the American 
Missionary Association, few of which have any informational value.” Mr. Monaghan 
admits these and other seeming illogicalities and injustices but insists that they were 
unavoidable, Nevertheless, results like these make the historian wish that bibliographers 
would temper their canons with the rule of reason. KENNETH M. Srampp 


CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT: A BIOGRAPHY. By Mary Gray Peck. (New York, 
H. W. Wilson, 1944, pp. 495, $3.00.) Carrie Chapman Catt has become almost a 
legend in her own lifetime. Her work for the advancement of women began under 
the tutelage of the old suffrage warriors—Lucy Stone, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 
Susan B. Anthony—and continued for two decades after women’s enfranchisement in 
the United States had been won. It is with difficulty that the story of her prodigious 
labors is compressed into this volume of 495 pages. The decisive contribution which 
Mrs. Catt brought to the suffrage cause can be summed up in the single word 
“organization.” One exhausting and unsuccessful campaign across the prairies of 
South Dakota convinced her that agitation alone would never win the vote for women. 
From that time, every step of the suffrege movement profited by her cool analysis 
of means necessary for the end; her bold, large-scale plans, worked out in painstaking 
detail; her energetic organization of the suffrage forces; and, by no means least, her 
practical capacity for raising money. Her conviction that the suffrage campaign must 
be changed from a missionary crusade to a political movement was an essential ele- 
ment in its final success. Few men, if any, can have made as many speeches, covered 
as much territory, or set as many people working in behalf of any cause. Her labors 
extended around the world. As president and guiding spirit of the International 
Woman Suffrage Alliance for over twenty years, she visited most of the countries of 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and South America, shrewdly observing the situation of women 
and kindling enthusiasm for women’s advancement. She was honored not only by 
suffragists but by government dignitaries and royalty. In her sixties, with the vote 
secured for women in the United States, sheecharacteristically turned to the future, 
channeling suffrage forces into a new organization of her own devising—the League 
of Women Voters—for nonpartisan education of women voters and acting as chairman, 
leader, and general inspirer of that practical organization for education on the means 
of attaining peace—the Committee on the Cause and Cure of War. With so much 
ground to cover, it is no wonder that a biography of Carrie Chapman Catt should 
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Teron à chronicle of events in which she figured rather than an interpretation of 
character, But it is a pity. Mrs. Catt’s character is worth a study. She combined lofti- 
ness of spirit: (as one of her admirers said, she could be counted on to turn a slogan 
into a prayer) with pungent, down-to-earth saltiness of phrase. She maintained a 
stouthearted belief in the beneficent influence of women freed, yet she had a general ' 

` skepticism regarding the perfectibility of the human race. The glimpses of her per- 
sonality that do come through the pages of this biography make the reader wish for 
fewer meetings enumerated and more Mrs. Catt. Ruta Witson TRYON 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF EDWARD BELLAMY, By Arthur Ernest Morgan. (New 
York, King’s Crown Press, 1945, pp. 103, $1.60.) 


PRINCIPIO TO WHEELING, 1715-1945: A PAGEANT OF IRON AND STEEL. - 
By Earl Chapin May. (New York, Harper and Brothers, 1945, pp. xiv, 335, $3.00.) 
This is a difficult book to review. It is difficult to review because it is difficult to read 
and because the author in turn exasperates and tantalizes the reader. In substance, 
Principio to Wheeling is industrial history but to make a seemingly dull subject 
bright the author has chosen to -enlarge and enliven his tale by employing the’ 
meretricious devices of the writer of class B fiction and romance. However successful 

_ such methods may be in catching and holding the attention of the casual reader in 
serch of an evening’s diversion, they do little to promote the cause of popular his- 
tory. Unfortunately for the serious reader, the absence of both documentation and a 
full statement of sources makes it impossible to surmise where solid fact leaves off and 
literary creativeness begins, Confidence in the more substantial parts of the book is 
further weakened by something more than a suspicion that its preparation and pub- 
lication is part of the public relations program of a steel corporation, based evidently 
on the assumption that even garbage pails and corrugated roofing will sell better if 
provided with! a colorful yet dignified ancestry. The core of the volume is the story 
of the careers and achievements of a number of iron manufacturers who in one way 
or another became associated with the development of the industry at Wheeling. The 
first bid of this industrial town for fame was made in its rivalry with Pittsburgh to 
capture the transshipment business in the rich East-West trade across the mountains. 
Failing to achieve distinction as a commercial center despite her selection as the Ohio * 
River terminus of the National Road and the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, Wheeling 

_ settled down to an unspectacular but far from uninteresting industrial career in which 
iron played the leading role. Although greatly overshadowed by Pittsburgh and unable 
to compete effectively in the production of the major products of blast furnace and 
rolling mill, Wheeling ironmasters made a distinct place for themselves by giving 
their principal. attention to such specialized products of iron and steel as nails, tin 
plate, galvanized iron, and pipe. The substantial beginning of this development dates 
from about 1830, but to supply the remote origins so prized by the antiquarian, the 
author spends the first one hundred pages of the book in tracing a collateral genealogi- 
cal root back to the founding of the Principio ironworks in 1715 in eastern Maryland 
by a group of Englishmen. The connection while relevant is not of importance, The . 
story of the Wheeling iron industry is then told in a series of chapters which describe 
in turn the history of particular plant, the contributions of individual ironmasters, the 
introduction of new products and processes, and various phases and episodes in the 
general history of Wheeling. The merit of the treatment centers in the portrayal of 
the difficulties met and overcome by the mill owners, the adaptation of the mills to 
new conditions of demand, of competition, and of technology, and the changes in 
organization and ownership made in response to changing conditions. The story 
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reaches its climax in the merger of three of the older companies into a single corpora- 

tion. Despite its lack of objectivity, balance, and documentation, this volume contains 

much that is interesting and suggestive for the student of American industrial history. 
Lours C. HUNTER 


HISTORY OF THE JEWISH LABOR MOVEMENT IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Edited by E. Tcherikower. Volume II. (New York, Yiddish Scientific Institute, 1945, 
pp. 518.) While the first volume of this work deals with tke milieu in which the 
Jewish labor movement developed (see American Historical Review, XLIX [July, 
1944], 763), the second volume, under review, is a study of the movement itself, its 
inception and its first steps in the 70's and 80's. The two volumes are a testimony to 
the broad conception held by the editors of this collective work in regard to the labor 
movement as including the economical and political struggle of labor as well as 
socialist ideology. The two volumes also reveal the ‘wide range of the editors’ ap- 
proach to the problems involved. These problems are elucidated with detailed thorough- 
ness. The Jewish labor movement in the United States was born as a fusion of two 
trends—the attempts of the workers, immigrants from eastern Europe, to raise their 
standard of living, and the aspiration for social justice that prevailed among the 
Russian-Jewish intelligentsia. This fusion took place in the second half of the 80’s, 
and in the early go’s the movement was already growing out of the infant stage. 
After reviewing the history of trade unions and socialist ideas in the United States, 
the authors consider in detail the aspirations of the Jewish intelligentsia which had 
emigrated from Russia. Their aspirations originated in the experience of the Rus- 
sian revolutionary movement, in the ideological crisis brough- about by the pogroms 
in the 80’s, and bore also the influence of various trends in Jewish national thought. 
The movement took definite shape in London, where revolutionary immigrants from 
various countries had gathered; it was in London in the middle yo's that the first 
Jewish Socialist organization was formed, and later the Jewish anarchist groups. 
London exercised considerable influence upon Jewish Socialism and anarchism in the 
United States. The incentive to build more solid organizations came as a result of 
the tragic events in 1886 (the Haymarket tragedy). In the same year a union of 
Jewish anarchists was formed under the name “Pioneers of Freedom,” and a year 
later Jewish Socialists founded the so-called Eighth Branch of the Socialist Labor 
party. Simultaneously the first Jewish trade unions came into being. Among the 
peculiar features of the Jewish labor movement in the United States should be men- 
tioned—apart from the role played by the intelligentsia—the influence of the German 
Socialist and trade union movement whizh earlier had taken firm root in America, 
In the 70’s and 80's the American labor movement exercised little influence on Jewish 
labor, though the influence of the American way of life is obvious. But the Ameri- 
canization of the Jewish labor movement was achieved at a later period, when it 
grew into’ a mass movement of Jewish workers in the United States. The volume 
under review contains a wealth of material and will provide useful reading to those 
interested in the Jewish labor movement. Boris SAPIR 


THE JEHOVAH'S WITNESSES. By Herbert Hewitt Stroup. (New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1945, pp. vii, 181, $2.50.)@ The Jehovah's Witnesses, a curiously 
provocative religious sect, whose members have recently gainzd notoriety by refusing 
to salute the flag and to do military service, have been peculiarly resistant to historical 
investigation. Scholarship, they hold, is the work of Satan. Milton Stacey Czatt, a 
theological student at Yale, made the first systematic survey cf the origins and beliefs 
of the group for his doctoral dissertation (1929), restricting most of his attention to 
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the Witnesses theology and its fallacies. He did sketch their history, examined ‘the’ 
life and teachings of Charles Taze Russell, their founder, and managed to’ sit in on 
some of their semisecret sessions. He was denounced as an agent of Satan for at- 
tempting to ascertain the nature of their membership. Mr, Stroup has carried on from 
there. He spent several years talking with various Witnesses, attending their meetings, 
studying their attitudes, discussing with them their reasons for conversion, and has 
collected much material for a study of the growth of a religious movement. His re- 
port is a useful and, granting its limitations, informative study of the organization, 
finances, literature, workers, attitudes, and beliefs of this sect. His presentation of the 
material is not, however, well organized; and, although he is apparently in possession 
of a great deal of firsthand data, he is rather reluctant to use much of it, relying 
more often than he should on quotation from printed sources for illustration rather 
than on personal experiences. The historical background is somewhat sketchier than 
it need be. (The Dictionary of American Biography contains a biography of Russell, 
which he seems to have overlooked.) His sources are sometimes suspect—the “facts” 
of Pastor Russell's divorce, for example, he gets from an anti-Witness pamphlet 
(pp. 9-10), rather than checking them against court records or contemporary news- 
papers. Mr. Stroup is also very sketchy on legalistic implications of Witness activity: he 
is quite unaware of the fact that the Gobitis decision of 1940 (310 U. S. 586), which he 
mentions (p. 163), was reversed by the Supreme Court in 1943 (319 U. S. 624). His 
seeing an analogy between the theological determinism of Armageddon and “com- 
munist ideology” (pp. 157-58) is farfetched. Despite these fáults, Mr. Stroup has done 
sociologists and historians a real service in bringing together conveniently such facts 
as are available about an important, militant religious minority. 
ALEXANDER JOHN ALEXANDER 


A CENTURY WITH YOUTH: A HISTORY OF THE Y.M.C.A. FROM 1844 TO 
1944. By Sherwood Eddy. (New York, Association Press, 1944, pp. ix, 153, $1.50.) 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING: A SELECTED AND ANNOTATED LIST 
OF REFERENCES. Compiled by Francis Cheney. (Washington, Library of Congress, 
1945, PP. 147, gratis to libraries.) 


NEA HISTORY: THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, IT'S DEVELOP- 
MENT AND PROGRAM. By Mildred Sandison Fenner. (Washington, National 
Education Association, 1945, pp. 160, 50 cents.) 


THE HAYS OFFICE. By Raymond Moley. (Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill, 1945, pp. 266, 
$3.75.) “A description of the activities of the Motion Picture Producers and Dis- 
tributors of America, headed by Will Hays, in getting the members of the movie 
industry to work together and, through the Production Code Administration, super- 
vising the ban on morally objectionable material in pictures.” 


DOCUMENTS ON AMERICAN FOREIGN RELATIONS. Volume VI, JULY, 1943- 
JUNE, 1944. Edited by Leland M. Goodrich, Director, World Peace Foundation, and 
Marie ]. Carroll, Chief, Reference Service. (Boston, World Peace Foundation, 1945, 
Pp. XXX, 725, $3.75.) This new volume in the documentary series issued by the World 
Peace Foundation is on the same high plane of selection and editing found in previous 
volumes. The period covered was a momentous one, not only in the successful prosecu- 
tion of the war but in «he formulation of plans for postwar organization. The editors 
note in their preface the shift of emphasis to documents bearing on postwar problems 
and the introduction of new chapter headings for such documents. Included are the 
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Moscow, Cairo, asa Teheran declarations, the Fulbright and Connally resolutions, the 
.UNRRA agreement and the resolutions on policy adopted at the first session of that 
‘body, the first report of the Interim Commission on Food and Agriculture, the Phila- 
delphia Declaration of Aims and Purposes of the ILO, the Bretton Woods agreements 
for an International Monetary Fund and International Bank of Reconstruction and 
Development (which readers will be glad to find in this volume despite the fact that 
by date they do not belong here), and the >reliminary statement of plans for a United 
Nations Organization for Educational and Cultural Reconstruction. The Dumbarton 
Oaks proposals, of course, came too late for the present volume, but the general char- 
acter of the security organization contemplated is foreshadowed in statements by 
Secretary Hull, Assistant Secretary Long, and President Roosevelt in April and June, 
1944. Of the major United Nations agencies now in being or taking shape, only the 
Civil Aviation Organization is not suggested in at least preliminary form in these 
documents. Emphasis on documents looking ahead to the postwar world is not meant 
to suggest any lack of material bearing cn the war itself. Sections corresponding to 
those in earlier volumes are labeled “Defense and Prosecution of the War,” “The Axis 
Powers,” “The United Nations,” “The Western Hemisphere,” “Eastern Asia and the 
Pacific Area,” and “Europe, Africa, and Western Asia.” There is also a section on 
“Conduct of Foreign Relations,” in which is included, among other things, the forty- 
page State Department order of January, 1944, describing the reorganization of that 
department. The great usefulness of this annual series has been recognized since the 
publication of the first volume; may the good work go on! Jurus W. Pratr 
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CmaxrLes C, Watt. Notes on the Early History of Mount Vernon. William and Mary Quar., Apr. 

H. PauL CAEMMERER. Architects of the United States Capitol. South Atlantic Quar., Apr. 

Grorce Fort Mikron. Thomas Jefferson, a Force in the World Today and Tomorrow. Bull. 
Missouri Hist. Soc., July. 
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Apr. 

Prime M. Marsu, Jefferson’s Retirement as Secretary cf ‘State. Pennsylvania Mag. Hist. and 
Biog., July. 

Id. Philip Frencau and Francis Hopkinson. Proc. New Jersey Hist. Soc., July. 

LyrHer W. Courtney. Calhoun on Government. Bull. Furman Univ., May. 

WiLniam D, Hoyrt, yr. Jerome Napoleon Bonaparte, Jr., at West Point, 1850, New York Hist., 
Apr. 
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Documents. Agric. Hist., Jan. 
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William and Mary Quar., Apr. 

RupoLr Granz. Notes on Early Jewish Peddling in America, Jewish Social Stud., Apr. 

Franx L. OwsLeY. The Pattern of Migration and Settlement on the Southern Frontier. Jour. 
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George Winston SmirH. Ante-Bellum Attempts of Northern Business Interests to “Redeem” 
the Upper South. Ibid. 

BENJAMIN QUARLES. Sources of Abolitionist Income. Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., June. 

Lewis E. ATHERTON. Itinerant Merchandising in the An:e-bellum South. Bull. Bus. Hist. Soc., 
Apr. 
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Putte G, AUCHAMPAUGH. James Buchanan, the Conservatives’ Choice, 1856: A Political’ Portrait. 
Historian, Spring. 

Sisrer Marre Perpetua Hayes. Adele Cutts, Second Wife of Stephen A. Douglas. Catholic Hist. 
Rev., July. 

KATHRYN ABBEY Hanna. Incidents of the Confederate Blockade. Jour. Southern Hist., May. 

Davin RANKIN BARS, A Lost Incident in Lincoln's Life. Tyler's Quar. Hist. and Geneal. Mag., 
July. 

ELMER A. SMITH, Abraham Linda An Illinois Central Lawyer. 1.C.C. Practitioners’ Jour, 
May. 
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Thomas D, CLarK. Southern Common Folk after the Civil War, South Atlantic Quar., Apr. 
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Lyon G. Tyer. Through Seven Decades of United States History: The Critical Period. Tyler's 
Quar. Hist. and Geneal. Mag., Apr. 

Josep Swasrex. Polish Travelers in Nineteenth Century United States. Polish-Am, Stud., Jan. 

Constantin SyMonoLewicz. Polish Travelers and Observers in the U. S. A. (1918-1939). Ibid. 

DonaLp Marauanp Dozer. The Opposition to Hawaiian Reciprocity, 1876-1888. Pacific Hist, 
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Arruor H. Core, Business Manuscripts: A Pressing Problem. Ibid. 

Cyrit CLEMENS and ATHERN P. Daccerr. Coolidge's “I Do Not Choose to Run.” New Eng. 
Quar., June. 

J. H. Leex, Due Process: Fifth and Fourteenth Amendments. Pol, Sci. Quar., June. 

CurifFORD K. Suipron, The American Antiquarian Society. William and Mary Quar., Apr. 

ULricH BoNNELL PHILLIPS. The Traits and Contributions of Frederick Jackson Turner. Agric. 
Hist., Jan. 

CLARENCE E, Carter. Apprenticeship for American Statehood. Dept. of State Bull., June 17. 

Tuomas T. McAvoy. Americanism, Fact and Fiction. Catholic Hist. Rev., July. 
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Douctass ADAIR. James Madison's Autobiography. William and Mary Quar., Apr. 

WiLLiam D. Hoyr, yr. Thomas Donaldson on the Materials of History —1846: An Early Advo- 
cate of Newspapers as Sources. Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., June. 

J. L. McCorison, JR. Impressions of the President-Elect, 1860: A Letter of Thomas Webster, Jr. 
Abraham Lincoln Quar., June. 

The Civil War Letters of Captain Charles Kennedy [cont.]. Staten Island Historian, Sept., 1944. 
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NEW ENGLAND AND MIDDLE COLONIES AND STATES 


THE STORY OF A COUNTRY MEDICAL COLLEGE: A HISTORY OF THE 
CLINICAL SCHOOL OF MEDICINE AND THE VERMONT MEDICAL COL- 
LEGE, WOODSTOCK, VERMONT, 1827-1856. By Frederick Clayton Waite. (Mont- 
pelier, Vermont Historical Society, 1945, pp. 213, $4.50.) 


RAFINESQUE IN LEXINGTON, 1819-1826. By Huntley Dupre. [Kentucky Mono- 
graphs, No. 2.] (Lexington, Ky., Bur Press, 1945, pp. 118, $3.50.) “A characterization 
and evaluation of Rafinesque, the American botanist, and ax account of the seven 
years during which the scientist served as a professor in Transylvania University, 
Lexington.” 


HAWTHORNE, CRITIC OF SOCIETY. By Lawrence Sargent Hall. [Yale Studies 
in English, Volume 99.] (New Haven, Yale University Press, 1344, pp. xii, 200, $3.00.) 
The thesis of this book is that Hawthorne was transformed in the years between his 
Brook Farm days (1842) and the years of his Liverpool consulship (1853-56) from a 
sharp critic of American mores into a champion of the opportunistic democracy of 
his time. In the earlier phase he was dissatisfied with his society; in his later years he 
found America's mode of existence “the best the world had ta offer.” Yet Hawthorne 
was never completely “adjusted” to his society. His “productive maladjustment”econ- 
tained enough idealism to make him critical of that society, but not so much as to 
make him reject it. Mr. Hall maintains that this “poised criticism” made it possible 
for him to write real tragedy, because it enabled him to “portray that hard necessity 
which men feel to reconcile what is and what is desired.” In developing this thesis 
Mr. Hall provides new documentation and insights in at least three chapters. In 
“Humanitarian Reform” he shows that Hawthorne did not escape the contemporary 
zeal for remaking the world. Though he disliked the absolutism of most reformers, 
he pushed, with political astuteness, the reform of the disgraceful conditions in the 
American merchant marine. “Decade between Theory and Fractice” illustrates well 
how high-minded democrats of Hawthorne’s time contrived to justify the spoils 
system while manipulating it for their own advantage. Hawthorne diligently milked 
his consulship until he had accumulated $30,000, but his “take” did not trouble his 
conscience. The chapter on Hawthorne’s connections with “Young America” shows 
that his chauvinism equaled if it did not exceed that of any of his contemporaries. 
Only half in jest did he say of England that he Joved it so much that “I want to 
annex it, and it is by no means beyond the scope of possibility that we may do so, 
though hardly in my time.” In dealing with Hawthorne’s rationalization of the 
slavery dilemma (in “Sixes and Sevens”) Mr. Hall could have been more thorough. 
Since the issue was forced upon all radical democrats, it would have been useful to 
consider Hawthorne’s predicament as representative and not as so particular with 
him. The final chapter, “The Social Ethic,” traces the effect in Hawthorne's fiction 
of his “productive malajustment.” Curiously enough, Mr. Hall does not discuss the 
differences in social outlook between Hawthorne's earlier and his later work but is 
concerned only with the novels, Unfortunately, for the purposes of his thesis, The 
Scarlet Letter comes too early to exhibit ¿he transformaton and the “English 
Romance,” though late, is too fragmentary to be usable. The evidence and the ideas 
offered earlier in the book do furnish, however, a new orientation for The House 
of the Seven Gables. Witrarp THORP 


WALDEN REVISITED: A CENTENNIAL TRIBUTE TO HENRY DAVID 
THOREAU. By George F. Whicher. (Chicago, Packard, 1943, pp. 93, $2.00.) This 
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little volume is a delizhtfully written biography and reappraisal of Thoreau. The 
author is professor of English and American literature in Amherst College, known 
previously for his study of Emily Dickinson. 


ANCESTORS’ BROCALCES: THE LITERARY DEBUT OF EMILY DICKINSON. 
By Millicent Todd Bingham. (New York, Harper and Brothers, 1945, pp. xiii, 464, 
$3.75.) On November -1, 1898, the supreme judicial court of Massachusetts sustained 
the verdict of a lower wourt in the case of Dickinson v. Todd, which restored a small 
piece of property to Lavinia Dickinson, surviving sister of the poet Emily Dickinson. 
This land had been promised by Austin Dickinson, the brother, to Mabel Loomis 
Todd, wife of a professor of astronomy at Amherst College, as part compensation for 
her work in editing Fmnily’s poems and letters, and had been deeded to Mrs. Todd 
by Lavinia. By appealag to the judge in the well-acted role of injured innocence, 
Lavinia won her “Pyrrhic victory,” as Mrs, Bingham calls it, in the face of five wit- 
nesses and factual testimony overwhelmingly against her, on the ground that “tempera- 
ment, experience and Labits of life” are factors which should be taken into account . 
in determining the trv=h. The immediate results of this decision were that: the pub- 
lication of Emily’s poery and prose, which had been moving forward for six years 
under the co-operation of Lavinia, Mrs. Todd, and T. W. Higginson, was stopped for 
a generation, the petty. feuds among the poet's family and friends were cut deep in 
hurt sensibilities that could not be healed except by death, many of the unpublished 
manuscripts were permanently lost except for copies, and the most aggravating prob- 
lem in American litere-y history was made virtually insoluble. Mrs. Todd’s daughter, 
a scientist in her own right, has done much to clear the issue by publishing a .case 
history, together with .. volume of poems copied but never published by her mother. 
The book is not a prety one, as skeletons rattle on every page, nor is it smooth read- 
ing, as it is made up of scraps of evidence from diaries, letters, and poems of the 
various persons involved, pieced together with objective and amazingly dispassionate 
care. But it is a valuaEle case history, essential not only to the student of Emily and 
her work but to the Estorian of nineteenth century New England. Here the private 
life of a real “New Egland nun,” a “white old maid” in the fact, is laid bare. An 
understanding of the peculiarities of Lavinia Dickinson goes far toward making 
comprehensible the reticence and repressions, the mysticism and psychological 
decadence, into which at least a part of American society had fallen by the latter years 
of the century. The utimate victim of the theocratic and patriarchal government of 
early New England was the unmarried and ungifted woman of the go’s who, when 
she “selects her own saciety, then shuts the.door,” finds only a barren room haunted 
by fearful ghosts. The .resh air of twentieth century science and skepticism was needed 
to make the millions «f Lavinias now types of a past social organism. As their chief 
characteristic was reticence, evidence on their obscure and buried lives is difficult to 
obtain. Mrs. Bingham. has done the historian a service which she probably did not 
fully anticipate, in ad&tion to that service to the memories of the poet and her editor 
for which the task wes undertaken. Rozert E. SPILLER 


FRANCE AND RHODE ISLAND, 1686-1800. By Mary Ellen Loughrey. (New York, 
King’s Crown Press, 1944, pp. 1869 $2.25.) Monographs such as this fulfill a real 
function in the writimg of history, Without minute studies of particular place and 
time the general histotian would be at a loss for authentic material to substantiate his 
documented generalizations. This. author has been meticulous, has exhausted the 
available material, anc. to her credit may it be said, has uncovered a number of here- 
tofore unknown sources, There are 423 footnotes to 141 pages of text and 134 pages 
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of bibliography. This reviewer could not find time to check all these sources, though 
most of them can be found in the library of the Rhode Island Historical Society. 
Those which have been checked have been found adequate. la most cases, the author 
has gone to the sources—the newspapers and the reasonably current reminiscences. 
But an overcaptious critic might find some fault with her reliance on the nineteenth 
century historians or antiquarians, e.g., E. M. Stone, Our French Allies (1884), and 
George Champlin Mason, Reminiscences of Newport (1884). The author obviously 
is not a sailor or she never would have written (p. 21) that “The fleet dropped, 
anchor near Brenton’s Reef.” It would be a foolhardy mariner, even today, who would 
attempt an anchorage ten miles from the city and on a lee shore. Obviously, the 
author intended to refer to Brenton’s Point (now Fort Adams) which forms the 
westerly arm of Tarpaulin Cove, the principal deep water harbor at Newport. The 
Atlantic Ocean, with all its, 3,000 miles, was not wide enough to separate French and 
Americans, each of whom found a way to cross it. This monograph is a detailed 
document to prove their close association. As a student, and as < reviewer, one wonders 
about the format of such a publication. All the footnotes appear at the end of the 
monograph under the chapter numbers but not the titles and with no page references. 
This arrangement, followed by many publishers, is one to which this reviewer objects. 
WILLIAM GREENE RoELKER 
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New York Hist., Apr. 
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Ernest C. Muer. The Fountain and Hequembourg Flowing Oil Wells. Ibid. i 
Micron Rusincam. A Memoir of the Life of William Barton, A.M. (1754-1817). Ibid. 


SOUTHERN COLONIES AND STATES 


GUIDE TO MANUSCRIPT COLLECTIONS IN THE DUKE UNIVERSITY LI- 
BRARY. Compiled by the North Carolina Historical Records Survey, Service Division, 
Work Projects Administration, and the Staff of the Manuscript Department of the 
Duke University Library. Edited by Nannie May Tilley. [Historical Papers of the 
Trinity College Histcrical Society, Series XXVI.] (Durham, Duke University Press, 
1945, pp. 530, $2.00.) “The various manuscript collections listed herein relate chiefly 
to the southern area of the United States and include abundant materials on the 
Confederate period, savery, plantation life, the culture and manufacture of tobacco 
and cotton, politics, religion, and literature, Materials are included also for other sec- 
tions of the country, as, for example, six hundred manuscripts and letters of Walt’ 
Whitman, the official files of the Socialist party of America (1900-1918), and several 
small collections of materials centering around various English writers,” 


RECOMMENDED READINGS FOR THE FLORIDA CENTENNIAL: A STAND.’ 
ARD GUIDE TO THE BEST BOOKS ON FLORIDA WITH HELPFUL EX- 
PRANATIONS AND: CRITICAL EVALUATIONS, By 4. J. Hanna. (Winter 
Park, Fla, Union Catalog of Floridiana, 1945, pp. 63, cloth $1.00, paper 50 cents.) 


FIFTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT ON HISTORICAL COLLECTIONS, UNIVER- 
SITY OF VIRGINIa, FOR THE YEAR 1943-44. (Charlottesville, University of 
Virginia, 1944, pp. 52.) i 
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Documents 


Marruew Pace Anprew:. Unpublished Letter of the First Lord Baltimore [Mar. 28, 1632]. 
Maryland Hist. Mag., June. 
Wirum D, Hoyr, yr. Cvilian Defense in Baltimore, 1814-1815 [concl.]. Ibid. 
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Laura L. Porreous and WALTER PricHARD. Index to the Spanish Judicial Records of Louisiana, 
LXXX. Louisiasa Hist. Quar., Apr. y 

Juria Karuryn GARRETT. Dr, John Sibley and the Louisiana-Texas Frontier [cont.]. South- 
western Hist, Quar., Apr. 


WESTERN TERRITORIES AND STATES 


PLAINVILLE, J. S.-A. By James West. (New York, Columbia University Press, 1945, 
pp. xv, 238, $2.75.) Although both Plainville and James West are pseudonyms, the 
former can be identified in a short time with the aid of a good atlas. The reviewer 
can vouch for the accuracy of this book. because he was “barn and brought up” in 
much the same sort of community as the author describes. The only differences are 
that it was in Indiana, not Missouri; it was 1904-14 intsead of now; there was a rail- 
road and no hills, for the land was all good prairie land and the folks were all good 
prairie folks, though some of them had come out of the hills. Plainville should be 
read by two groups of people: those who came out of a Plainville environment and 
those who dic not. If the author belongs to the first group, he is to be congratulated 
om the impartial viewpoint he has achieved. If he belongs to the second group, he is 
to be congratulated upon his interest, his insight, and his understanding concerning 
Plainville. He has had the good sense to write without employing the technical terms 
that some sociologists affect to find indispensable. In fact, it is one of the delightful 
features of the book that the ‘vernacular of Plainville is employed wherever possible. 
Theré is not a single serious error, not a dull page, and the index is unusually com- 
plete. “The short and simple annals of the poor” are developeé with easy sureness into 
250 pages of detailed description and discerning analysis of what turns out to be a 
highly complex society. The story of the impact of modezn invention upon the 
economic, social, and religious habits of this farming community makes fascinating 
and instructive reading. The contradictions between what pzople believe and what 
- they do, the complicated class structure of a supposedly classless society, and the 
hodgepodge resulting when people adopt some new pattern without completely dis- 
carding the old one are all well brought out, Plainville is an important book today. 
It will be even more important to American historians a hundred years hence, 
Harvey L. CARTER 


THE WILD EORSE OF THE WEST. By Walker D. Wyman, (Caldwell, Idaho, 
Caxton Printers, 1945, pp. 348, $3.50.) Dr. Wyman has written a book whose un- 
questioned usefulness is considerably diminished by looseness of organization, repeti- 
tiousness, occesional contradictions, some misinformation, and an elasticity of judg- 
ment that has the author reversing some of his most important conclusions from 
part to part. He has beaten all the covers and turned up an astonishing amount of 
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information about the mustang and its various successors which up to recently 
roamed the West in wild herds, but he has not dealt critically with the information. 
Thus on pages 275-73 he twice reverses himself when trying to decide whether 
strayed stock degenerazed under feral conditions, leaving the reader uncertain which, 
of three conclusions tc accept. He displays a similar indecisiveness in regard to many 
of the very questions ær which a student of western history would consult his book. 
Dr. “Wyman is soundet and most useful in his discussion of the havoc done to the 
range by wild horses rom about 1880 on, the nature and fluctuations of the market, 
the organized efforts to destroy the herds, and the eventual destruction. He has noth- 
ing new to say about-the origin of the mustang, resting solidly on Francis Haines's 
demonstration that tke Plains Indians got horses not from strays of De Soto or 
Coronado but from N=w Mexican ranches, with the corollary that the wild herds de- 
veloped from Indian strays. He demonstrates that the original Spanish stock was 
inferior and that it ded not tend to improve when the Indians got hold of it. But 
what he has to say akout the Indians’ use of the horse is in general thin and some- 
times undependable. “hus he remarks that the Indians did not practice castration. 
The fact is that many Plains tribes practiced it, some like the Nez Perce for purposes 
of selective breeding, some like the Hidatsa ceremonially. Most tribes were better 
breeders and took better care of their horses than Dr. Wyman believes. This book can 
serve the student of tke West, since it brings together a great deal of hitherto widely 
dispersed information. The student will need to exercise constant care with it, however, 
and will wish that th= author had given it a straightforward, logical continuity. 
Bernard DeVoro 


FRENCH ACTIVITIES IN CALIFORNIA: AN ARCHIVAL CALENDAR-GUIDE. 
By Abraham P. Nasetir, Professor of History, San Diego State College. (Stanford 
University, Stanford Wniversity Press, 1945, pp. xiii, 559, $10.00.) The volume has a 
wider appeal than is siggested by its title. It does not disclose merely what the French 
did; it records what taey observed, Their comments are not limited to California, but 
extend to the Isthmusand the Hawaiian Islands, as well as to Oregon, Texas, Mexico, 
and power politics in the Pacific generally. Special attention should be directed to the 
astute analysis of Arerican strength and weaknesses made by the French consul, 
Jacques Antoine Moerenhout (pp. 121-32). Although Dr. Nasatir examined eleven 
French depositories, k= found the bulk of his material in four: the Foreign Archives 
(235 pp.), those of th= Marine Hydrographic Survey (48 pp.), the Archives Nationale 
(x0 pp.), and the BiHiothéque Nationale (90 pp.). Appendixes include a description 
of sources found in Fagland (37 pp.), Spain (11 pp.), and United States Department 
of State (24 pp.); a lit of other archival guides (3 pp.); and a contemporary account 
by Patrice Dillon of Zalifornia during the last months of 1849 (18 pp.). With very 
few exceptions, the material has been translated into English and is arranged in 
archival order. It is preceded by a 59-page sketch of French activities in California, 
which unfortunately -s limited to the period prior to statehood, whereas the manu- 
scripts calendared gererally extend to 1856, and in the case of the “Correspondance 
Politique: Îles Sandwich,” to 1870. Dr. Nasatir relied heavily upon the guides to 
manuscript materials »ublished by the Carnegie Institution of Washington, but he has 
supplémented them b~ giving a fuller description—often a complete quotation—of the 
items listed, as well as annotations stating where the material has been published. 
Lack of an index cemstitutes a serious defect, and the reviewer wonders whether 
microfilm publicatior might not have been as useful as the excellent, but more ex- 
pensive, lithograph fc-m employed. Yet thanks instead of criticism are due Dr. Nasatir 
for his altruism in urertaking the laborious but highly commendable task of making 
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his notes available for others, instead of hoarding them for future exploitation in his 
own publications, Lawrence A. HARPER 


ARTICLES 


P. Arserr Davies. Charles Wilkins Short, 1794-1863, Botanist and Physician. Filson Club Hist. 

Quar., July. 

Karuryn Harrop Mason. The Career of General James Ray, Kentucky Pioneer. Ibid., Apr. 

Jonaruan Truman Dorris. William Chenault, 1835-1901, One of the Founders of the Filson 
Club. ibid. 

ALFRED LeLanD Crass. Thomas Crittenden Cherry of Bowling Green, the Sixth of Nine Strong 
Sons, Ibid. 

WiLLiam E. Brard. Joseph McMinn, Tennessee's Fourth Governor. Tennessee Hist. Quar., June. 

NeLL Savace Manoney. William Strickland and the Building of Tennessee’s Capitol, 1845—1854. 
Ibid, 

Francis P. WEISENBURGER. The Writing of History in Ohio, 1935-1945. Ohio State Archaeol. 
and Hist. Quar., July. 


` WiLLiam O. Lyncu. The Great Awakening. Indiana Mag. Hist., June. 


ELFRIEDA LanG. German Immigration to Dubois County, Indiana, during the Nineteenth Century. 

- Ibid. 

Martz Jounsron. The Building of the Grand Rapids and Indiana Railroad. Ibid, 

Apan Jackson. Glimpses of Civil War Newburgh. Ibid. 

PERE Jacques Marquette, Chicago Hist. Soc. News Rev., June. : . 

James Fismer. Fort Wilkins. Michigan Hist. Mag., Apr. 

F. Cuever Baro. How Michigan Men Helped Make the Treaty of Greenville [1794-95]. Ibid. 

Lew Auten Chase. Early Days of Michigan Mining: Pioneering Land Sales and Surveys. Ibid. 

Frank Barcus. The Oak in Michigan's History. Ibid. 

Emerson F. GreenMan, Wilbert B. Hinsdale, Michigan’s Prehistorian. Ibid. 

Sisrír M. Remicta. The Polish Immigrant in Detroit to 1914. Polish-Am. Stud., Jan. 

PAULINE SKORUNKA MERRILL. Pioneer lowa Bohemians. An. lowa, Apr. 

CHARLES E, SNYDER. Statesmen and Politicians in Early Iowa. Ibid., July. 

1d. Forgotten Men: Thomas McKnight. lowa Jowr. Hist. and Pol., July. 

ELBerT W. Harrincton. Albert Baird Cummins as a Public Speaker. Ibia. 

Tuomas P. CHRISTENSEN. A German Forty-Eighter in Iowa. An. lowa, Apr. 

WiLLIaM J. Petersen. “Ho! for the Mountains” [voyage of the Henry M. Shreeve on the Upper 
Missouri, 1869]. Palimpsest, May. 

A. H. Nemc. Iowa Press Association Meeting in 1875 [reproduction]. 42. Iowa, Apr. 

Davi C. Morr. The Pivotal Convention of 1883. Ibid. 

J. A. Swismer. The Rise and Fell of Buxton [coal mining town]. Palimpsest, June. 

Brae Hansen, The Norwegians of Luther Valley. Wisconsin Mag. Hist., June. | 

SAMUEL Bonikowsk1. The Polish Press in Wisconsin. Polish-Am. Stud., Jan. 

HiLpecaxD Binner Jomnson. Factors Influencing the Distribution of the German Pioneer Popula- 
tion in Minnesota. Agric. Hist., Jan. 

MERRILL E. JarcHow. Livestock in Frontier Minnesota. Minnesota Hist., June. 

BerTHA L. HeILBRON. Mayer's Album of Minnesota Drawings, Ibid. 

SrrrH Thompson. Folklore and Minnesota History. Ibid. 

ELIZABETH M. Baceman. Minnesota Log Marks. Ibid. 

Dean Tricketr. The Story of Company A, Third Kansas Infantry, in World War I. Kansas 
Hist. Quar., May. 

J. T. WiLLarp. Bluemont Central College, the Forerunner of Kansas State College, Ibid. 

Minnie Larra Larp., William Story Latta: Pioneer Yebraska Doctor. Nebraska Hist., Oct. 

C. A. Sorenson. Rural Electrification. Zid. 

Herserr O, Braver. Boom-Town Banker—Central City, Colorado, 1880, Bull. Bus. Hist, Soc., 
June. 

Louise Morse Wurruam. Early Times along the Arkansas River. Cáror. Oklahoma, Spring. 

Ora EnsLemaN Re=p. Pioneer Publisher, First Daily Newspaper in Indian Territory [Muskogee 
Morning Times]. Ibid. 
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Rocers McVaucu, Edward Palmer’s [botanical, zoological, aid ethnological] Collection, Indian 
Territory, 1868. Ibid. 

CaxL Coxe Rister. “Oklahcnay” Land of Promise. Ibid. 

Dororuy Winner. Rationirz during the Montana Gold Rush. Pacific Northwest Quar., Apr. - 

Lr G, McKinney. Bistery of the Albuquerque Indian School. New Mexico Hist, Rev., Apr. 

J. Oran OLipmanT. Francis Haines and William Walker: A Critique. Pacific Hist. Rev., June. 

Id. A Project for a Christiar Mission on the Northwest Coast of America, 1798. Pacific Northwest 
Quar., Apr. 


E. L. Kerraann, Alaska Ice, Inc. [1850-79]. Ibid. . 7 


LANCASTER PoLLarD, A Pacitc Northwest Bibliography, 1944. Ibid. 

Raymonp E. Linnoren. Joln Damon and the Fraser River Rush. Pacific Hist. Rev., June. 
Roserr G, Raymer. Califor=ia’s Early Mineral Industry. Ibid. 

Hazen ApELEe PuLLING. Rage Forage and California's Range-Cattle Industry. Historian, Spring. 
J. Nerson Barry, Early Oregon Country Forts: A Chronological List. Oregon Hist, Quar., June. 
L. S. Cressman. Oregon Arcaives Program. Ibid. 

Exeanor Rura RockwooD, Oregon Document Check List, V: Officials, Boards. Ibid. 

RanpaLL V, Mirzs, Recent Eistory of Oregon's Electric Interurbans [III]. Ibid. 


DOCUMENTS 


Mrs. Joun Trorwoop Moors. Record of Commissions of Officers in the Tennessee Militia, 1809 
[counties Knox to Sullivan]. Tennessee Hist. Quar., June. 

SraWLey F, Horn. Portrait «f Governor Joseph McMinn. Ibid. 

Fort Wayne in 1812 [letter of Lieut. P. Ostrander, Oct. 7, 1812]. Indiana Hist. Bull., May. 

Jonn D, BarsmarT. A New Letter about the Massacre at Fort Dearborn. Indiana Mag. Hist., 
June. 

Chicago Grain Elevators letter from George Armour to William E. Doggett, Dec., 1871]. 
Chicago Hist. Soc. News Rev., June. 

R. B. Nye. The Lure of the West a Century Ago [letters from Detroit, February, 18301. Michigan 
Hist. Mag., Apr. 

Lansinc B, Broom. From Lewisburg to California in 1849 [cont.]. New Mexico Hist, Rev., Apr. 


Latin-American History 
John J. Johnson 


GENERAL 


O DESCOBRIMENTG@ DA AMERICA E A SUPOSTA PRIORIDADE DOS 
PORTUGUESES (Dí ACORDO COM A HISTORIA E A CARTOGRAFIA 
AMERICANA VETUSTISSIMA). By Thomaz Oscar Marcondes de Souza. Prefácio 
de J. Capistrano de Alteu. (São Paulo, Editora Brasiliense, 1944, pp. 245.) This volume 
is a second edition “carreta y ampliada” of A descoberta da América, which appeared 
,in 1912, The author ccnsiders one by one the possibilities of a pre-Columbian discovery 
of America by southen Europeans and secondly evaluates the claims made for the 
alleged precursors of “Vicente Yáñez Pinzón on the coast of Brazil. Marcondes de 
Souza's conclusions, waich are in substantial accord with the findings of Samuel Eliot 
Morison, in Portuguez Voyages too America in the Fifteenth Century (Cambridge, 
1940), are that there s not sufficient evidence for accrediting anyone but Columbus 
with the discovery, aed secondly, that while Pinzón was the first European captain 
to sight presentday 3razil, the effective discovery undoubtedly belongs to Pedro 
Alvares Cabral. The author has made use of numerous documents, contemporary 
sources, and pertinen: secondary publications. Forty-eight pages of documents are. 
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reproduced at the end of the work. The volume is unusually well footnoted and de- 
serves serious consideration by those interested in the period under discussion. 


r ARTICLES 


Extszo Vivas, The Spanish Heritage. American Soc. Rev., Apr. 
ÁNGEL Rivera Y RAÚL QUINTANA. Aparición de los géneros periodísticos en la época colonial. 
Bol. Acad, Argentina Letras (Buenos Aires), Jan., 1944. 


` Vícror Anpris BELAÚNDE. Las ideas de soberanía y libertad en la América Hispana. Mercurio 


Peruano, Feb. 

Favio Herrera. La realidad social desde la colonia. Rev. Fac. Ciencias Jurid. y Soc. de Guate- 
mala (Guatemala City), June, 1944. 

Ricmaro ParreE. Vers une synthèse de Pévolution des pays antillais: une interprétation des 
réalités des nations du bassin des Caraïbes. Revue Soc. d’Hist. Geog. d'Haïti, Apr. 

P. C. MancetsporF and R. G. Reeves. The Origin of Maize: Present Status of the Problem. 
Am, Anthro., Apr. 

ManueL Moreyra Paz SOLDÁN. El comercio de exportación en el Pacífico a principios del siglo 
XVII. Inst. Invest. Hist. Univ. Católica del Pert, Cuadernos de Estudios (Lima), 1943. 

Avemar VipaL. História do açucar na Paraiba. Brasil Acucareiro (Ria de Janeiro), Dec., Jan., 
Feb. 

ArmanDo Herrerías F. Noticias sobre la historia del hule. Bol. Cámara Nac, Com. Ind, Managua, 
Mar. 

Harotp Lez CoLvocoREsses. The Story of Transportation in the Colambian Andes. Bull.°Pan 
Am. Union, July. 

Fxix F. PaLaviciNI. Origen y composición del pueblo argentino. Bol. Scc. Mex. Geog. Estadística 
(México, D. F.), Jan. 

Davip VeLa. Instituciones y normas jurídicas entre los pueblos maya-quichés. Rev. Fac. Ciencias 
Jurid. y Soc. de Guatemala (Guatemala City), June, 1944. 

ABRAHAM GonzáLez Zea. El Chocó en la historia, Bol. Hist. Antig. (Bogotá), July, 1944. 

NrcoLás Ramos HiraLco. Monografía del distrito del Dagua. Ibid., Nov. 

Hersert BaLDus. Os tapirapé, Rev. Arg. Mun. (São Paulo), May, July, 1944. 

MARCELINO DE CasTrELLVÍ. Historia eclesiástica de la Amazonía colombiana [concl.]. Univ. Católica 
Bolivariana (Medellín), Oct., 1944. 

Enrique Orero D'CostTa, Fundación y proclamación de la independencia de la villa de Santa 
Cruz de Mompox. Bol, Hist. Antig. (Bogotá), Nov. 

Pepro Joaquín Cmamorro, Principales efemérides de la costa atlántica. Rev. Acad. Geog. Hist, 
Nicaragua (Managua), Apr. 

Hemra BERLIN. Artifices -de la catedral de México. Anales Inst. Invest. Estéticas (México, 

+ D. F.), HI, no. 11, 1944. 

Emiio HarTH-TERRÉ. Tesoros de la catedral de Lima. Ibid. 

Sércio Buarque pe HoLanDa, Azeredo Coutinho (1742-1821). Brasil Agucarciro (Rio de 
Janeiro), Dec., Jan. 7 

Bloqueo de Santiago de Cuba por corsarios del Río de la Plata. Bol. Arch. Nac. (La Habana), 
Jan., 1943. 

HaroLo A. Brercx, JR. Bolívar and Spanish American Codperation. Pecific Hist. Rev., June. 

Russet H, Frrzcmson. Constitutional Development in Latin America: A Synthesis. Am. Pol, 
Sci, Rev., June. 

Wii S, Sroxes. Parliamentary Government in Latin America, Ibid. 

Hécror Sapriza Carrau. Ensayo de investigación sobre algunos proyectos de coordinación 
"económica de América. Anales Univ. (Montevideo), no. 155. 

The Americas and the War (Parts XXXVII-XL) [coħt.]. Bull. Pan Am, Union, May. 


INDEXES, BIBLIOGRAPHY, AND ARCHIVE GUIDES 
CATALOGO DE LA SECCION REPUBLICANA, 1821-1822, [Peru, Ministerio de 
Hacienda y Ccmercio, Archivo Histórico.] (Lima, Imprenta Torres Aguirre S. A., 
1945, PP. 314.) : 
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INDEX TO PUBLICATIONS, AND ARTICLES ON LATIN AMERICA ISSUED ' 
BY THE UNITED STATES BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 1902-1943. 
Prepared by Eugene D. Owen. [Pan American Union, Bibliographic Series, No. 31] 
(Washington, Pan Arrerican Union, 1945.) 


Índice del ramo de tierras. Vols. 1479 a 1494; 1495 a 1500 [cont]. Bol. Arch. Gen. Nac. 
(México, D. F.), July, Cet, 1944. 

Archivo de Indias: minutas y peticiones, año de 1578. Bol. Hist. Antig. (Bogotá), Jan. 

Ernesto Resrrepo Tirano £.rchivo de Indias: peticiones y menioriales. Ibid., Nov. 

Índices de documentos existeates en el Archivo Nacional de Colombia y cuyas copias se encuentran 
en la Biblioteca de la Universidad de Los Andes: reales cédulas (1572-1807) [concl.]; reales 
provisiones (1576-1656) [cont.]. Bol. Arch. Hist. Prov. Mérida, Dec. 

Índice: encomiendas [cont ]. Ibid. 

Colección Lugo; Archivo General de Indias [cont.]. Bol. Arch. Gen. Nac. (Ciudad Trujillo), 
Jan. 

Documentos del Archivo General de la Universidad: indice general desde el año 1883-1896. 
Rev. Univ. Nac. Córdobe, 10. 5, 1944. 

Índice de los documentos en el Archivo General del Gobierno [cont.]. Bol. Arch. Gen. Gob. 
(Guatemala City), Dec. 

Bibliografía guatemalteca. 3d. Museos Bib. (Guatemala City), Jan. 

José Pareza. Para una bibSografia geográfica del Perú. Mercurio Peruano, Jan. 

iS nacional. Inst Divest. Hist. Univ. Católica del Pert, Cuadernos de Estudios (Lima), 


1943. 

Boletín bibliográfico argenziro (Buenos Aires), July, 1944. 

Porrúa Hermanos y Compz£ a. Boletín bibliográfico mexicano (Buenos Aires), Feb. 

Francis Borcia STECK. L terary Contributions of Catholics in Nineteenth Century Mexico 
[cont.]. Americas, Apr. 

Bibliografía de história do B-asil, 2. semes. de 1943, 1944. 

A cartografia brasileira nos livros estrangeiros, IX (1915). Bol. Geog. (Rio de Janeiro), Apr., 
1944. 

Bibliografia estrangeira sôbre o Brasil, XII (1905). Ibid. 

Jame Corresio. A cartografia do açucar e o seu significado histórico. Brasil Agucareiro (Rio de 
Janeiro), Jan. i 


COLONIAL PERIOD 


NORTH AND CENTRAL AMERICA AND THE CARIBBEAN 


LA BULA IN APOSTCLATUS CULMINE DEL PAPA PAULO II: EN VIRTUD 
DE LA CUAL FUE ERIGIDA Y FUNDADA LA UNIVERSIDAD DE SANTO 
DOMINGO, PRIMADA DE AMERICA. [Publicaciones de la Universidad de Santo 
Domingo, Volumen XXVII, Ediciones del Centenario de la República.] (Ciudad 
Trujillo, Editora Mortelvo, 1944, pp. 72.) 


CULTURA Y COSTUMBRES DEL SIGLO XVI EN LA PENINSULA IBERICA Y 
A LA NUEVA ESPAÑA. By Agapito Rey. (México, Ediciones Mensaje, 1944, 
p. 150.) 


* ARTICLES 


Jesse J. Dóssick. The Raizirg of Maize among the Aztecs, Mexicana Rev., Winter, 1943. 

Del modo con que los æmtiguos yucatecos computaban el tiempo. Yikal Maya Than (Mérida), 
May. 

PEDRO*ZAaMORA CASTELLANCS. Itinerarios de la conquista de Guatemala. Anales Soc. Geog. Hist. 
(Guatemala City), Mar. 
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CarLos SaMAyoa CHINCHILLA. Magnanimidad de don Pedro de Alvarado. Rev. América 
(Bogotá), May. $ 

ÁnceL Ma. Garay K. Temas Guadalupanos. II. El diario de Juan Bautista. 4bside (México, 
D. F.), Apr. 

GERMÁN Arciniecas. De cómo los: rivales de Europa introdujeron el zafarrancho en el Caribe. 
‘Cuadernos Americanos (México, D. F.), Jan. 

J. Joaquin Parvo. Efemérides para escribir la historia de la muy noble y muy leal ciudad de 
Santiago de los Caballeros de Guatemala [cont.]. Anales Soc. Geog. Hist. (Guatemala City), 
Mar. 

Tuzio von BúLow. Apuntes para la historia de la medicina durante la colonia en Costa Rica. 
Rev. Arch. Nac. Costa Rica (San José), Jan. 

CHARMION SHELBY. Efforts to Finance the Aguayo Expedition: A Study in Frontier Fiscal Admin- 
istration in New Spain. Hispanic Am. Hist. Rev., Feb. 

José Casrro SEOANE. La expansión de la Merced en la América colonial, “Anales Soc. Geog. Hist, 
(Guatemala City), Mar. 

ManueL Toussaint. La escultura funeraria en la Nueva España. Anales Inst, Invest. Estéticas 
(México, D. F.), III, no. 11, 1944. 

ÁLvaro Ximénez. Un paladin insigne del comercio libre a principics pasado. Carta Semanal 
(México, D. F.), Mar. 31. 


DOCUMENTS 


Real cédula al comendador de Lares sobre lo que han de pagar los indios del oro y plata y metales 
que cogieran o sacaren [1501]. Bol. Arch. Nac. (La Habana), Jan., 1943. 

Real cédula a Gonzalo Gómez de Cervantes para que Juan de Haya le entregue los indios que 
estén en su poder de los que trajo para la guerra [1501]. Ibid. 

P.R. a los capitanes que fueren a descubrir Tierra Firme, para que puedan capturar los canibales 
sino quisieren obedecer y venderlos pagando la parte que perteneci2re a sus altezas [1503]. 
Ibid. 

El marquesado del Valle y la universidad. Bol. Arch. Gen. Nac. (México, D. F.), July, 1944. 

Secuestro de los bienes del marqués del Valle. Ibid., Oct., 1944. 

Rosert S. CHAMBERLAIN. Un documento desconocido del licenciado Cristóbal: de Pedraza, 
protector de los indios y obispo de Honduras. Anales Soc. Geog. Hist. (Guatemala City), Mar. 

Datos sobre D. Carlos de Sigüenza y Góngora, 1669-1677. Bol. Arch. Gen. Nac. (México, D. F.), 
Oct., 1944. 

Constituciones de la Real Universidad de San Carlos de Guatemala aprobadas por la majestad 
del señor rey don Carlos II. Bol. Arch. Gen. Gob. (Guatemala City), Dec, 

Convenio para la capitulación de la plaza de Pensacola en 1787, acordada por Bernardo de 
Gálvez y Pedro Chester. Bol. Arch. Nac. (La Habana), Jan., 1943. 

Pepro pe OrEGÓóN. Diario de ocurrencias particulares. Rev. Acad. Geog. Hist. Nicaragua 
(Managua), Apr. f 

Relación del reconocimiento de ia Costa de Mosquitos. Ibid. 

Documentos cubanos y relativos a Cuba de la colección “real consulado” del Archivo General 
de la Nación de México, Bol. Arch. Nac. (La Habana), Jan., 1943. 


SPANISH SOUTH AMERICA 


ARTICLES 


Próspero L. BeLLr. Descubrimiento arqueológico peruano, Univ. Antioquia (Medellin), Feb. 

Icnacio Rivas Putnam. El sueño del pasado o la arqueología del alto Magdalena, cumbre de la 
civilización precolombiana. Bol. Hist. Antig. (Boggtá), July, 1944. 

Morsés DE LA Rosa. Fundación de Riohacha. Ibid., Nov. 

MARCELINO DE CasTELLVÍ. Los descubridores del Caquetá y del Mocoa. 1bid., July, 1944. 

LeoroLDo Benitez ViNueza. Los infortunios de fray Gaspar en el pais de las amazonas. Rev, 
América (Bogotá), May. 

Máximo FLORENTINO Mesa. Huancavelica. La mina de Santa Bárbara. Inst. Invest. Hist. Univ. 
Católica del Perú, Cuadernos de Estudios (Lima), 1943. 
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_Rusén Varcas Ucarre. Notas para un diccionario de artífices coloniales. Ibid. 

“VICTORIANA VILLABA. Discurso sobre la mita de Potosí. Bol. Soc. Geog. Sucre, Nov. ` 4 
ManueL BELAÚNDE Guinasst. La encomienda en el Perú [Separata]. Mercurio Peruano, Jan., Feb. 
Jurio Fesres Cornero G. Pespuntes coloniales, Rev. Nac. Cult. (Caracas), Nov. 

W. Ernest Arrxen. Gobernantes de Tocaima desde el siglo XVI hasta la terminación de la 

` colonia. Bol. Hist, Antig. (Bogotá), July, 1944. 

MARTHA DE Castro. La arquitectura .barroca del virreinato del Perú [cont.]. Univ. La Habana, 
July, 1944. 

Perer M.-Dunne. Visitor to Paraguay in 1714. Mid-Am., Apr. 

José María Resrrevo Sáenz. El primer virrey (don Jorge de Villalonga). Bol. Hist. Antig. 
(Bogotá), Jan. 

GUILLERMO HERNÁNDEZ DE Arza. José María García de Toledo. Ibid., Nov. 

RupoLpH ARBEsMANN. The Contributions of the Franciscan College of Ocopa in Peru to the 
Geographical Exploration of South America. Americas, Apr. 

Vicente Palacio Atarp. El asiento de la mina de Huancavelica en 1779. Rev. Indias (Madrid), 
Oct., 1944. 

Humserro Vázquez-MachicaDo. El hacendista Aguirre en la historia económica de Bolivia. 
Economía Boliviana (La Paz), Jan. 

Hecror García Chuscos, El famoso “plagio” del viajero Depons. Rev. Nac. Cult. (Caracas), 
Nov. 


=z 


DOCUMENTS 


TRES DOCUMENTOS INEDITOS RELACIONADOS CON LA FUNDACION DE 
MENDOZA. By Alfredo Gargaro. (Tucumán, Editorial La Raza, 1944, pp. 14.) 


José María ARBOLEDA LLORENTE. Un documento sobre la fundación de Popayán recientemente 
descubierto, Bol, Hist. Antig. (Bogotá), Jan. . 

BeLisario “Matos Hurrapo, Apuntaciones’ y documentos para la historia de Pamplona, Ibid., 
July, 1944. 


Fondos del Archivo de la Nación; documentos de la época colonial, 1733-1795. Bol. Arch, Gen. 


Nac. (Ciudad Trujillo), Jan. 

Relación de los méritos y servicios del doctor don Joseph de Medeiros. Documentos del Archivo 
de Indias, publicados por Atilio Cornejo. Bol. Inst. San Felipe y Santiago Est. Hist. Salta, 2 
semes., 1944. 

Estado en que se hallaba la jurisdicción de Zamora en re afio de 1798. Bol. Arch. Gen. Nac. 
(México, D. F.), July, 1944. 


BRAZIL 


ARTICLES 


Cosra Brocwapo. A espiritualidade dos descobrimentos e conquistas dos portugueses. Brotéria 
(Lisboa), Jan. 

MicueEL Costa Fino. O primeiro engenho de açucar do Brasil. Brasil Agucareiro (Rio de 
Janeiro), Dec. 

BasiLIO pe MAGALHÁES. O açucar nos primordios de Brasil colonial. Ibid., Dec., Jan., Feb. 

Cantos DA SILVEIRA. Descendência de Francisco Dias Velho. Rev. Arq. Mun. (São Paulo), May, 
1944. 

ALUIZIO DE ALMEIDA. O maltido Iguatemi. Ibid. 

Anrra SEPPILLI, Origens do carnaval. Ibid., Pp». 1944. 


DOCUMENTS 


Cartas régias, 1651-1667 [indexed]. Doc. Hist. (Rio de Janeiro), LXVI, 1944. 

Diário da partida do ilmo. e exmo, sr. Gomes Freire de Andrade, digno comissário de sua 
magestade na divisáo da América meridional, em dezoito de fevereiro de 1752. Rev. Mil. 
Brasileira (Rio de Janeiro), Jan., 1944. 


we 
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MEXICO AND CENTRAL AMERICA 


MEXICOS ROLE IN INTERNATIONAL INTELLECTUAL COOPERATION. 
Proceedings of the Conference held in Albuquerque, February 24-25, 1944, under the 
sponsorship of the University of Texas and the University of New Mexico. [Inter- 
Americana Short Papers, V1.] (Albuquerque, University of New Mexico Press, 19455 

pp. 60, 65 cents.) 


ARTICLES . 


J. lIevacio Rusio MaÑÉ. Juan (Emilio) Gustavo Nordingh de Witt, emisario del ministro Miguel 
José de Azanza, al servicio de José Bonaparte que llegó a Yucatán en el año de 1810. Bol. 
Arch. Gen. Nac. (México, D. F.), July, Oct., 1944. 

Omand Morton. Life of General Don Manuel de Mier y Terán. Southwestern Hist. Quar., Apr. 

Nerriz Ler Benson. The Plan of Casa Mata. Hispanic Am. Hist. Rev., Feb. 

SILVANO García Gutor. Don Juan Climaco Rebolledo, la azarosa vida de un guerrillero. Bol, Soc. 
Mex. Geog. Estadistica (México, D. F.), Jan. . 

Ricuarp EucEne BalLeY, The French in Mexico in the Nineteenth Century: The Franco-Mexican 
Political and Commercial Contacts; French Influences on Society. Mexicana Rev., Winter, 1943." 

LesLey Byrp Simpson. Two Indians. Mexican Life (México, D. F.), June. 

ALBERTO Marfa CarrEÑO, Don Joaquín García Icazbalceta. Americes, Apr. A 

Sot Tax. The Problem of Democracy in Middle America. Am. Soc. Rev., Apr. 

AxFonso MÉNDEZ PLANCcARTE. Don Francisco Plencarte y Navarrete. Ábside (México, D. F.), Apr. 

Epwarp LarRocquE Tinker. Under Fire with Obregón. Southwest Rev., Spring. 

RaraEL Ramos GatvAn. El problema de la nutrición en México. Salubridad y Asistencia (México, 
D. F.), Sept., 1944. = 

Rusén Narváez García. Historia de la infantería en Nicaragua. Guardia Nac. (Managua), Jan. 


DOCUMENTS 


Documentos del Archivo General de Estado: datos para la historia de la imprenta en Campeche. 
Yikal Maya Than (Mérida), Mar. 

JUAN DE Los Santos Mapriz. Carta al presb% don Rafael del Carmen Calvo (año de 1825) y 
dictamen del congreso federal sobre la constitución del estado de Gösta Rica (marzo de 1825). 
Rev. Arch. Nac. Costa Rica (San José), Jan. 

Juan José DEL Pino, Algo sobre María de Bellido, Rev. Inst. Sanmartiniano Perú (Lima), Dec. 

RaraEL Loreno. Bolívar y un marino honrado: Guillermo Prunier. Ibid. 

Datos para la historia de la lotería en Yucatán. Yikal Maya Than (Mérida), Apr. 

La constitución yucateca de 1841. Ibid., May. 

Antigúedades guatemaltecas: tres cartas del abate Brasseur de Bourbourg. Anales Soc. Geog. Hist. 
(Guatemala City), Mar. 

28 de febrero—1.885—2 de abril. Rev. Acad. Geog. Hist. Nicaragua (Managua), Apr. 

Reglamento del decreto que prohibe la exportación de documentos originales relacionados con la 
historia de México y de los libros que por su rareza sean difícilmente substituibles. Bol. Arch. 
Gen. Nac. (México, D. F.), July, 1944. 


CUBA, THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC, AND HAITI 


LA OCUPACION DE SANTO DOMINGO POR HAITI. Por M. De J. Troncoso de la 
Concha, Individuo de la Academia Dominicana .de la Historia, ex Presidente de la 
-República, (Ciudad Trujillo, La Nación, 1942, pp. 36.) . 


MARTI EN DOS RIOS. Discurso leído por el Académico de Número Sr. Gonzalo de 
Quesada y Miranda en la sesión solemne celebrada el 18 de mayo de 1945. (Havana, 
Academia de la Historia de Cuba, 1945, pp. 19.) 
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LA BANDERA, EL ESCUDO, Y EL HIMNO. Trabajo. leído por el Académico de 
Número Dr. Enrique Gay-Calbó en la sesión solemne celebrada el 24 de febrero de 
1945. (Havana, Academia de la Historia de Cuba, 1945, pp. 90, plates.) 


ARTICLES 


COSME DE LA TorRIENTE. Los derechos de Cuba sobre la Isla de Pinos. Rev. La Habana, Mar. 

M. D. J. Troncoso pE L- Concha. El brigadier don Juan Sánchez Ramírez. Clio (Ciudad 
Trujillo), July, 1944. 

Emiko Ropricuez Demorict. La constituyente de San Cristóbal. Ibid. 

ADRIÁN DEL VaLLE, Esclavitud y anexionismo en Cuba. Rev. Bimestre Cubana (La Habana), 
Jan. 

EMETERIO S. SANTOVENIA. 2.Ntonio Maceo, a Hero of Cuban Independence, 1845—June 14—1945. 
Bull, Pan Am. Union, June. 

Josepn F, THornine. Social Medicine in Cuba. Americas, Apr. : 

Irene A. WkricHrT. The Zentenary of Dominican Independence and Historical Scholarship. 
Hispanic Am. Hist, Rev,, Feb. 


. DOCUMENTS 


CORRESPONDENCIA DIPLOMATICA DE LA DELEGACION CUBANA EN 
NUEVA YORK DURANTE LA GUERRA DE INDEPENDENCIA DE 1895 A 
1898. Volume II. [Publicaciones del Archivo Nacional de Cuba.] (La Habana, Imp. 
El Siglo XX, A. Muñizy Hno., 1944, pp. 277.) 


Documentos relativos a la construcción de la iglesia de Monserrate en la Habana y su inauguración. 
Bol. Arch. Nac. (La Habzna), Jan., 1943. 

Tuomas F. O'Conner. Jos=ph Rosati, C.M., Apostolic Delegate to Haiti, 1842—Two Letters to 
Bishop John Hughes. 4r ericas, Apr. 

Documentos para la historia diplomática. Bol. Sec. Estado de Relaciones Ext, (Ciudad Trujillo), 
Oct., 1944. 

Párrafos de la corresponderzia de E, Meiggs. Inst. Invest. Hist. Univ, Católica del Perú, Cuadernos 
de Estudios (Lima), 1943. 


SPANISH SOUTH AMERICA 


e ARTICLES 


José Rumazo, Guayaquil alrededor de 1809. Rev, Indias (Madrid), Oct., 1944. 

Jorce Ricardo VEJARANO. ~a vida fabulosa de Miranda. Rev. América (Bogotá), Feb., Apr., May. 

Id. Miranda en la corte de Catalina de Rusia. Ibid., Mar. 

Breve historia del himno racional, Informaciones Argentinas (Buenos Aires), Jan. pS 

ManueL Vecas DEL CastizLo. Sobre la genealogía del mariscal Sucre. Bol. Soc. Geog. Sucre, 
Nov, 

ALFREDO JÁUREGUI Rosque_Las, El gran mariscal Sucre y las damas de Chuquisaca. Ibid. 

J. M. Rey pe Castro. La revolución de Chuquisaca y la abdicación de Sucre. Ibid. 

EMETERIO S. SANTOVENIA, Antonio José de Sucre, Rev. La Habana, Mar. 

Sesquicentenario de Sucre. Fol. Hist. Antig. (Bogotá), Jan. 

ENRIQUE Naranjo Martínzz. Bolívar y la bella norteamericana Jeannette Hart. Ibid., Nov. 

RAFAEL AZULA BARRERA. Bolívar [concl.]. Rev. Indias (Bogotá), Feb. 

Juan MANUEL DE Los Ríos. El plan de San Martín y Güemes en 1820 y 21. Bol. Inst. San Felipe 
y Santiago Est, Hist. Salte, 2. semes., 1944, 

Id, Repercusiones de la guarra de la independenda, y las angustias económicas subsiguientes, en 
el pensamiento político constitucional de Salta del año 1826. Ibid. 

Arrro Cornejo. La campaña de 1831 y el gobernador de Salta general Alvarado. Ibid. 

CarLos SERREY. Reflejos de: pasado, Aberastaín en Salta. Ibid. . 

Enrique D. Tovar Y R. El coronel don Juan Espinoza de los Monteros. Rev. Inst. Sánmartiniano 
Perú (Lima), Dec, 
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Ricarvo Cavero Ecúsquiza. La emancipación de Maynas y sus próceres. Ibid. 

Cantos R. Mexo. La elección de gobernador en la provincia de Córdoba. Rev. Univ. Nac. Córdoba, 
no. 5, 1944. ` 

Juan Jorce Gscuwinp. Antecedentes para la kistoria de la municipalidades de la provincia de 
Santa Fé. Rev. Derecho y Admin. Mun. (Buenos Aires), Jan. 

E. VALDEZ DE La Torre. Causas económicas de la guerra del Pacífico. Inst, Invest. Hist. Univ. 
Católica del Perú, Cuadernos de Estudios (Lima), 1943. 


“A. F. ZimmerMan. The Land Policy of Argentina, with Particular Reference to the Conquest 


of the Southern Pampas. Hispanic Am. Hist. Rev., Feb. 

Gustavo Orero MuñÑoz. Las candidaturas presidenciales hace cier años. Bol, Hist” Antig. 
(Bogotá), July, 1944. 

Suvio ViLLEGAS, La vida sentimental de Núñez (don Rafael Núñez, ex-presidente de Colombia). 
Rev, Arch, Nac. Costa Rica (San José), Jan. 

J. Frep Rippy. The Development of Public Utilities in Colombia. Hispanic Am. Hist. Rev., Feb. 

GERTRUDIS MUÑOZ DE EBENSPERGER. Características gerais da evolução do ensino normal no Chile. 
Bol. Unido Panamericano, June, i 

T. Lynn SmrrH. Migración seleccionada. Tierras y Aguas (Bogotá), July, 1944. 


DOCUMENTS 


Documentos sobre la emancipación americana, Inst. Invest. Hist. Univ, Católica del Perú, 
Cuadernos de Estudios (Lima), 1943. : 
Papeles inéditos de Sucre, Rev. América (Bogotá), Feb. . 


BRAZIL 
ARTICLES 


José Veríssimo ma Cosra Perera. Maximiliano, principe de Wied Neuwied, 1782-1867. Rev, 
Brasileira Geog. (Rio de Janeiro), Apr., 1944. 

Herror Lyra. Don Pedro II del Brasil, el emperador de la cultura. (Traducción de Edgardo 
Salazar Santacoloma). Rev. América (Bogotá), Mar. 

F. A, Verca DE Castro. Um fazendeiro do século passado. Rev. Arg. Mun. (São Paulo), July, 
1944. 

ALBERTO Lameco. Os fazendeiros de campos no século passado. Brasil Agucarciro (Rio de 
Janeiro), Dec. 

Cróvis Carperra. Da libertação dos escravos às modernas organizações acucareiras. Ibid., Jan. 

José Veríssimo pa Costa PEREIRA. Capistrano de Abreu, 1852-1927. Rev. Brasileira Geog. (Rio 
de Janeiro), Apr., 1944. 

DELGADO DE CARVALHO. A cultura brasileira, obra de Fernando de Azevedo, Ibid. 


. +» + + Historical News’ «`... 


American ‘Historical Association a 


There will be no program meeting of the American Historical Association in 
1945. Conditions of travel and the justifiable policy of the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation have led the Executive Committee to vote the cancellation of the meeting 
in Washington. As a substitute, thé arrangements three years ago in a similar 
contingency will be rep2ated. There will be a meeting of the Council, or at least 
` of the Executive Committee, a business meeting, and the annual dinner with the 
President’s address. Any further dates and details will be included with the ballot, 
which will be mailed easly in November. 


The following letter closes the circle of those elected in December, 1944, to 
honorary membership in the American Historical Association. For reasons of ` 
secutity no attempt was made to reach Professor Friis until Denmark was liberated. 
His letter echoes sentiments expressed in many of the other acceptances. 


BERNSTORFFSVEJ 32 ` 
COPENHAGEN 
August 16, 1945 7 


The American Historical Association 
Washington 


Dear Sirs,- : 


On the oth of Augus” I received the information that the American Historical 
Association had elected me an honorary member at their meeting on the 28th of 
December 1944. 

I gratefully accept -Fe distinction conferred upon me and express my great 
pleasure at being admitted to the circle of American historians whose activities I 
have learned to appreciate in the course of years, and among whom there have 
been a number of emiaent scholars with whom I have collaborated directly or 
indirectly in fruitful worx, not least through the valuable contributions made to 
international historical research in the period between the two great wars, amongst 
others by such men as the late Franklin Jameson and the still so prominently active 
Waldo G. Leland. 

The American Historical Association will understand that the honour con- 
ferred on me stirs warm =eelings in me precisely at this moment when I think of 
how the liberation of Demmark and thus also the assurance of the free and inde- 
pendent development of Danish culture and science has been largely brought 
about by the magnificen: ontribution of America to the struggle against the dicta- 
tor states now terminating in victory, a struggle during which Denmark too has 
suffered great hardships. “hat development which caused the American Common- 
wealth as a whole to join ler mighty forces now and, it is to be hoped in the future 

- too, with those of the rest of the free democratic world, thus increasing the fellow 
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feeling during mankind’s battle for rehabilitation after the disasters of the last 
decades, is one of the brightest spots in that dark time which my generation has 
lived through. In warm recognition of what the American people and American 
science have meant and will in future mean to mankind, I repeat my thanks for 
the great distinction conferred upon me. 
Sincerely yours 
AacE Frits 


Other Historical Activities 


Among the recent accessions to the Division of Manuscripts in the Library of 
Congress the following, arranged in chronological order of materials, may be 
' noted: thirty-one reels of microfilms of the Pleitos de Colon (original manuscripts 
in Spanish archives), pertaining mainly to Christopher Columbus; photostats of 
Proceso contra Balthasar de Sotelo (first of three parts in the proceedings against 
the Sotelo brothers in the Avila-Cortés conspiracy), Mexizo, 1565 to 1568; four 
additional boxes of papers of the Biddle family of Philadelphia, 1655 to 1926; one 
reel of microfilms of papers, mainly letters to Isaac Briggs, 1691-1886; a neanu- 
script volume of the “Standing Orders” of the House of Lords, British Parlia- 
ment, [ca. 1748]; nine documents pertaining to British fortifications and finances, 
1755, including one signed by George III; contemporary copy of orders of Major 
General William Shirley to Colonel Thomas Dunbar, August 12, 1755; letters to 
Governor Horatio Sharpe from Robert Dinwiddie, August 25, 1755, and from 
John Stanwix, April 10, 1760; photostats of twenty autograph letters, chiefly of 
American statesmen, 1757 to 1923 (originals in possession of Mr. Alexander 
William Armour); George Washington’s autograph copies of “Gen. Murray’s 
Order of Battle 19'* Aug. 1759,” and of original plans used by Generals Amherst, 
Wolfe, and Murray in battle, against the French; photostat copy of Eines hungrigen 
Bettelkindes einfialtige Trauben-[Nahrung] . . . 1760 (German pietistic hymn 
book with manuscript annotations); one additional box oz papers of the Shippen - 
family of Philadelphia, 1760 to 1853; photostats of thirty-seven letters, chiefly of 
British and American statesmen, 1767 to 1861, from Mzs. Archibald Crossley’s 
autograph collection; photostats of records from the Henrv family Bible, Virginia, 
1769 to 1911; letter of Abijah Hammond to Thomas Cushing, October 24, 1789; 
letter of Thomas Pownall to Benjamin Franklin; twelve letters of Tobias Lear to 
Robert Brent and others, April, 1794, to December 14, 1315; letter of John Mar- 
shall to Hudson Martin, November 16, 1795; one box of papers of Benjamin 
Homans, 1796 to 1840; commission of William C. C. Claiborne as governor of 
Louisiana, signed by Thomas Jefferson and $ames Madison May 25, 1801; copy of 
letter of Albert Gallatin to William Few, May g, 1813; “Méritos y exercicios 
literarios de Don José Antonio de Joya y Mena, Cura de: Pueblo de Sayula'en el 
Obispado de Guadalajara de Indias,” 1816; a school notebook of Mary Ann Ran- 
dolph Custis, 1823; three reels of microfilms of correspondence (1823-1825) of 
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Heman Allen, United S minister to Chile, Archivo Nacional, Chile; five letters 
(originals or reproductions) of James K. Polk to Alfred Flournoy, January 31, ` 
1827, to September 14, 1835; two: letters of R., Hinman to Peter Force, February, 
1 and 9, 1836; one box of papers of Theodore Parker, 1832 to 1863; ten letters or 
papers of James G. Clark, 1832 to 1866; one additional box of papers of Henry 
Ward Beecher, 1838 to 1878; an autograph poem, “Sonnet to Liberty,” by William 
Lloyd Garrison, December 14, 1840; letter of Bayard Taylor to Orville J. Victor, 
May 27, 1856; eighteen additional boxes of papers of Robert G. Ingersoll, 1858 
to 1934; letter of Fernando Wood, December 1, 1859; letter of Charles F. Brunsen 
to Y. L. Klein, March 17, 1863; seven letters and documents of James S. Mitchell, 
1864 to 1883; letter of John Greenleaf Whittier to Richard Mott Pinkham, July 
18, 1866; ten additional boxes of Waldo Lee McAtee's collection of handwriting 
specimens of scientists, ca. 1882 to 1945; one volume “Index to Narrative of 
L[ewis] T[appen]”; letter of John Bright, December 23, 1880; additional papers 
of Frederick Haynes Newell, 1885 to 1932; one volume diary of William Howard 
Taft, October 14 to November 9, 1907; one folder of papers of Alexander Meikel- 
john, 1909 to 1923, including nine letters of Woodrow Wilson; letter of Woodrow 
Wilson to Job H. Lippincott, November 3, 1910; one box of papers of Royal 
Meeker, 1911 to 1922, including letters of Woodrow Wilson; twelve additional 

- packages of papers of the American Historical Association, ca. 1929 to 1936; and 
twenty-nine boxes of papers submitted' to the editor of Puptent Poets, The Stars 
and Stripes, 1943 to 1945, relating to the Mediterranean theater of World War II 
(restricted). 


German surrender documents signed at Luneburg, Reims, and Berlin have 
been viewed by hundreds of people daily at the National Archives, after being 
unveiled by Maj. Gen. Anthony C. McAuliffe in a colorful ceremony. They have 
been incorporated into the current exhibit, “President Roosevelt and International - 

‘Cooperation for War and Peace,” made up of Franklin D. Roosevelt Library ma- 
terials and Federal records. The surrender documents will soon be available in 
facsimile as a publication: of the National Archives. It will be for sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents. The series of Reference Information Circulars, 
describing materials in the National Archives relating to strategic geographic 
areas and to subjects such as disposition of surplus property and termination of 
economic control by government agencies following World War I, is now available 
for general distribution. As long as the supply lasts the Circulars may be obtained 
upon request from the Assistant Administrative Secretary, National Archives, 
Washington. Also available are “LePs Look at the Record,” by Solon J. Buck, 
reprinted from the American Archivist, and The Proposed Government Film 
Repository, by John G. Bradley. Recent additions to records in the National 
Archives include some of the older records that still remained outside the custody 
of the archivist. Among them were Post Office Department registers and journals, 
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1828-1934; drawings and photographs of Federal buildings no longer in the pos- 
session of the government, 1885-1945; records of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal 
Company and the Canal Towage Company for the fifty years prior to the purchase 
of the canal by the government in 1938; records of the district court for the South- 
ern district of New York, 1789-1912; and a small group of Interior Department 
records, 1854—79, relating to colonization of free Negroes znd the suppression of 
the slave trade, which were received from the Library of Congress. As the result 
of a recent transfer from the State Department, the records of that department in 
the custody of the archivist are nearly complete through the year 1929. Among 
other material recently transferred to the National Archives are selective service 
records of World War I, central files of the Adjutant General’s Office, 1917-25, 
records of the Great Lakes Naval Training Center, 1911-39, and Office of War 
Information records, 1931-44. 

The Franklin D. Roosevelt Library has recently received from Mrs. Roosevelt 
a considerable body of letters and papers relating to the period of her residence in 
Albany, January, 1929-February, 1933, and to the latter part of the Washington 
period, January, 1938—April, 1945. The first group includes formal invitatiosfs re- 
ceived by Mrs. Roosevelt; drafts and final copies of articles written by her for 
magazines and newspaper syndicates; copies of radio addresses made from Decem- 
ber 9, 1932, to March 3, 1933; and correspondence and reports relating to her 
activities during the 1932 presidential campaign. Mrs, Roosevelt's gift of her White 
House correspondence supplements a previous gift of similar materials covering 
the earlier years, and the library now has her Washington papers for the entire 
period 1933-45. She has also given the library the many thousands of letters of 
condolence received by her following President Roosevelt’s death and a scrapbook 
of memorandums and drafts of his speeches of the period 1929-38, originally com- 
piled by Marguerite Le Hand. In addition to informal chits and memorandums of 
the sort that pass between an executive and his staff, this scrapbook contains an 
autograph reading copy of an address, “The Age of Social Consciousness,” given 
by Mr. Roosevelt before the Phi Beta Kappa Society of Harvard University on 
June 17, 1929; an autograph: copy of his proclamation designating November 30, 
1933, as Thanksgiving Day; and an autograph copy of tne address delivered by 
him at the lighting of the community Christmas tree in Washington, D. C., on 
December 24, 1933. Miss Grace Tully, personal secretary to President Roosevelt at 
the time of his death, has given the library a volume contzining the first and final 
drafts of his 1933 inaugural address. The women’s division af the Democratic 
national committee has given the library the correspondeace and other papers of 
its national headquarters office in Washingt8n for the years 1936-44. In these files 
are letters from party workers in the states to officials of the headquarters staff, 
with copies of the replies, on the many aspects of maintaining a political organiza- 
tion and running campaigns. Copies of speeches made during the several presi- 
dential campaigns, samples of campaign literature used, and lists of members are 
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also included. The papers of President Roosevelt dae were in the White House 
at the time of his death, amounting to approximately 9,000 cubic feet, are now in 
storage awaiting settlement of his estate, after which it is expected that they will 
_ be deposited in the library. i 
The National Archives announces that it has available for distribution to 
libraries, universities, and research institutions surplus copies of printed and near- 
print material produced by the National Recovery Administration and received by 
the National Archives with the records of the Administration. This material is of 
exceptional value for the study of all phases of American economic conditions not 
only for the period of 1933-37 but for antecedent periods as well. One group of 
material deals with the “codes of fair competition,” which were drawn up for 
various trades and industries, and includes copies of the codes, of amendments 
thereto, of transcripts of hearings leading to the formulation of codes and aménd- 
ments, and of “code histories” and “code administration studies,’ which record 
the experience of specific industries under the codes. Another group consists of |” 
studies and collections of economic data made in the course of research and plan- . 
ning activities, or—after the Schechter decision—as a part of the self-analysis and 
institutional autobiography undertaken by the NRA before its final dissolution. 
Included in this group are copies of the “Report of the President’s Committee of 
Industrial Analysis,” a summary of the work of the NRA published after its ter- 
mination, and of certain more intensive studies and compilations. In the latter 
category are “work materials” (studies of industrial, trade practice, labor, legal, 
and NRA administrative problems), “evidence studies” (reports on specific in- 
dustries, dealing with their nature, size, technology, and relationships to interstate 
commerce), “statistical materials” (supplements to the “evidence studies,” con- 
taining basic data on pay rolls, wages and hours, sales, prices, product values, and 
exports and imports), “price studies” (on the price mechanism in general and on 
the price structure of specific commodities), and a number of miscellaneous reports 
of a legal, economic, and social nature bearing upon or arising out of NRA ad- 
ministration. Copies of these materials or information about them may be obtained 
by writing to the General Reference Division of the National Archives, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Copies will be distributed in response to requests, insofar as the 
supply permits, until January 1, 1946. Lists of the more important materials are 
also available. 


The Wyoming Stock Growers Association has presented to the University of 
Wyoming their complete files for the years 1873-1920. Now located in the library 
of the university, this collection is probably the most complete of its kind. Letters, 
letterpress books, minute books of the executive committee and annual meetings, 
circulars, early newspapers including one volume of the Northwestern Live Stock 
Journal by Asa Mercer, roundup maverick books, reports of stock inspectors, scrap- 
books, brand books, and many pictures are among the materials included in the 
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files. With other historical collections in the library, the Stock Growers papers are 
open for the use of qualified schclars. 


The Committee on Research in Economic History met at Toronto, Canada, on 
May 11~13. Its actions included confirmation of a substantial subsidy toward the 
publication (jointly with the American Historical Association) of Professor Louis 
C. Hunter's history of steamboating on the Mississippi, and extension of the time 
of grants to Professor G. Heberton Evans, jr. of Johns Hopkins for a study of 
American corporate development, to Professor Kent T. Healy of Yale for an in- 
quiry into the nature of entrepreneurial decision in the case of railroad capital 
commitments, and to Mrs. Anna Jacobson Schwartz of the National Bureau of 
Economic Research for a history of banking in Pennsylvania. A new grant was 
voted in support of the study of C. C. Washburn as an important entrepreneur, 
now being carried on by Professor C. L. Marquette of Northland College. Arrange- 
ments were also effected whereby Professor Mary E. Murpky of Hunter College 
will begin work on a history of accounting in this country. These grants and 
extensions of previous grants were made in furtherance of the committee’s prineary 
concern with the four general fields of research: the role of government in Ameri- 
can economic development; the role of entrepreneurship in zhe same process; the 
history of corporations in the United States; and the history of American banking. 
In aid of unfinished work respecting one or another of these areas, commitments 
have been made to Professor Milton S. Heath of the University of North Carolina 
(a study of politico-economic thought in Georgia); to Dr. and Mrs. Kenneth O. 
Walker of Reed College (a similar study with respect to illinois); to Professor 
Warren C. Scoville of the University of California at Los Angeles (a history of 
the Libbey-Owens contributions to the revolution in the glass industry); to Pro- 
fessor Muriel E. Hidy of Wheaton (to complete her biography of George Pea- 
body); to Professor James B. Hedges of Brown (a business history of the Brown 
family); to Professor William C. Kessler of Colgate (a study of incorporation by 
private act); to Professor James O. Wettereau of New York University (toward 
completing a history of the first United States Bank); and to Professor Walter B. 
Smith of Williams (to aid similarly relative to a history of the second United 
States Bank). The committee through its chairman, Professor Arthur H. Cole, 
Harvard University, is interested in making contact with scholars who are working 
or planning work on topics falling within the four fields of research the com- 
mittee has designated as its primary concern. 


Because of the seriousness of the transportation situatian, the annual meeting 
of the Economic History Association, scheduled to be held in September at Prince- 
ton, New Jersey, was canceled, 


The executive committee of the American Council of Learned Societies has 
voted that no committee meetings or conferences held under the auspices of the 
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‘ US 
Council | or el assisted by its funds, be held during ihe rest of 1945, on 
account of the difficulties attendant upon civilian travel. The committee suggests, 
however, that chairmen of committees who feel that the meetings of their com- 
mittees during the period involved are essential to the interests of the Council and 
the work of their committees should make such representaticns to the executive 
committee as they deem appropriate in order that necessary exceptions may be 
allowed. 


The Alexander Prize awarded by the Royal Historical Society is offered an- 
nually for an essay upon some historical subject. Candidates may select their own 
subject, but they must submit their choice to the literary directors for approval. 
The essay must be a genuine work of original research, not hitherto published, 
and one which has not been awarded any other prize. It must not exceed six thou- 
sand words in length and must be sent in on or before February 28, 1946. The 
essay should bear a motto and must be accompanied by a covering letter giving 
the author's name and address and degrees, if any. The socisty’s address is 96, | 


Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, London, S.W.10. The prize is a silver medal and the’ | 


successful candidate is expected to read the essay at the last meeting of the society 
during the session, which is generally held on the second Saturday in June. The 
prize for 1945 has been awarded to Mrs. Helen Suggett for her essay on “The 
Use of French in England in the Later Middle Ages.” 


The fourth annual award of the Mediaeval Academy’s Haskins Medal was 
. made at the annual meeting of the academy on April 28, 1945, at the Pierpont | 
Morgan Library in New York, to Professor George Edward’ Woodbine of Yale _ 
for his edition of Bracton de Legibus et Consuetudinibus Angiiae. The new com- . 
mittee on award consists of Sidney Painter (Johns Hopkins), chairman, R. $. 
Loomis (Columbia), and Miss Myrtilla Avery (Wellesley). 


The Pulitzer Prize in American history -was awarded this year to Stephen 
Bonsal for his volume entitled Unfinished Business. The prize in American 
biography went to Russel Blaine Nye for his George Bancrojt: Brahmin Rebel, 


The 1945 Alfred A. Knopf Fellowship in History has been awarded to Pro- .. 


fessors Richard Hofstadter of the University of Maryland and R. Carlyle Buley of 
the University of Indiana, who will share equally the $5,000 prize. These fellow- ' 
ships were established in 1940 for the purpose of serving as an aid in the com- 
pletion of work in progress rather than as an award for books already completed. 
Dr. Hofstadter will use his fellowspip to work on his proposed book “Men and 
Ideas in American Politics,” which will be a study of the principal men and ideas 
in the history of American politics from the time of the founding fathers to Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt. Dr. Buley will do a book on the social history of the Old 
Northwest, to be called, “The Old Northwest, 1815-1840.” 
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The alumni of Union College, Schenectady, New York, have presented $150,000 
to the college to be used as a scholarship fund in memory of Dixon Ryan Fox, late 
president of Union, and of alumni who have met death in the war. 


Lloyd Lewis, who is preparing a life of Ulysses S. Grant, desires to see any 
Grant letters, diaries, or journals, as well as any letters of persons dealing with 
Grant that may have escaped his notice. Would anyone knowing of such material 
or having access to it be good enough to notify Mr. Lewis through his publishers, 
Little, Brown and Company, 34 Beacon Street, Boston, Massechusetts. 


Michael Sadleir, son of the distinguished English educational leader, Sir Michael 
Sadleir, seeks access to any letters or documents that will aid in preparing a bio- 
graphy of Sir Michael. Loans or copies should be addressed to Michael Sadleir, 10, 
Orange Street, London, W.C.2. Original material will be returned after trans- 
cription, 


Colonial Williamsburg has in preparation an index to the Virginia Gazette, 
published in Williamsburg from 1736 to 1780. For several years two papers were 
printed with the same name and in 1776 there were three. Because of the details 
in the advertisements and the news from abroad and from other colonies as well as 
Virginia, it is hoped that the index will be of value to students of colonial history. 
This compilation, which was begun by the late Dr. Hunter D. Farish, is now 
under the direction of Dr. Lester J. Cappon, research editor of the Institute of 
Early American History and Culture, Williamsburg, Virginia. He would appre- 
ciate receiving information about any copies of the Virginia Gazette in institu- 
tions or private hands with whom the project has not had correspondence. Colonial 
Williamsburg desires to obtain photostats or photoprints of such copies. 


A few copies remain unsold of John Hall Stewart’s France, 1715-1815: A Guide 
to Materials in Cleveland (see Am. Hist. Rev., XLVIII [July, 1943], 856). The 
receipts go to the Henry E. Bourne Fund. The price is $5.00 plus postage. Orders 
should be sent to the Book Store, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 


The (British) Historical Association has long been known for its useful and 
intelligent publications for teachers, including the quarterly “History. It has now 
started a new series, Common Errors in History. The first issue covers briefly 
twenty historical mistakes sent in by members because of their recurrence in ex- 
amination papers. The mistakes are not student boners but are due to lack of 
familiarity with the latest scholarship on the part of the teachers or text writers. 
The idea of the series may be best illustrated hy listing the topics discussed in this 
first issue of twenty-four pages. They are: the Prince of Wales, Columbus and 
the flat earth conception, the suppression of the monasteries, the monasteries and 
education, the union of England and Wales, religion in the New England colonies, 
the Commonwealth Navigation Acts, Crusoe’s island, Captain Cook, the enclosure 
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movement, the causes of the American War of Independence, tax exemption in 
pre-Revolutionary France, blockade in the Revolutionary and Napoleonic wars, 
the Corn Laws, the Great Trek, the first Chinese war, 1839-42, the Elementary 
Education Act, 1870, Gladstone and the Turks, Bismarck's alliances, the Man- 
churian crisis, 1931-32. The price to nonmembers is 15. 1d. post free. The address 
of the association is 29, Gordon Square, London, W.C.r. 


The following historians have been selected for the stafís of the two Army 
Overseas University Study Centers which have been established in England. and 
France for American troops in the nonactive sectors: Wesley M. Gewehr, Univer- 
sity of Maryland, chairman; William B. Hesseltine, University of Wisconsin; 
Charles Ray Wilson, Colgate University; Samuel L. Halperin, University of Chi- * 
cago; Richard Bauer, Mary Washington College; James B. Ranck, Hood College; 
Frederick W. Ganzert, University of Utah; Harold Davis, Hiram College; Paul 
Bloomhardt, Wittenberg College; Paul Clyde, Duke University; William J. Mc- 
Niff, Miami University; Walter B. Posey, Agnes Scott College; George Schmidt, 
New Jersey College for Women; Vernon Cooper, East Montana State Normal 
Schdol. All the above are civilians. A number of other teachers are being recruited 
from the armed forces both in the United States and the European theater of 
operations. The center in England was opened on July 16 and the one in France 
on August 1. The above men will all serve from seven to twelve months. 


It will be a source of gratification to students of American history to know 
_that the passage by Congress and approval by the President of H.R. 2522 assure ` 
the continuation and completion of the series Territorial Papers, edited by Dr. 
Clarence E. Carter. That the annual struggle to keep the series alive is ended is 
due in part of course to the manifest interest of scholars and also in a large 
degree to the intelligent interest and efforts of certain members of the Congress, 
namely, Representatives Pete Jarman of Alabama and Thomas E. Martin of Iowa, 
and Senators Carl Hayden of Arizona and Harold H. Burton of Ohio. 


Personal 


Arthur Howland Buffinton, professor of history at Williams College, died on 
June 5 at the age of fifty-seven. He was a graduate of Williams in the class of 
, 1907 and received the doctorate degree from Harvard in 1925. He became a mem- 
ber of the faculty of Williams in 1911. He contributed articles on American 
colonial history, particularly that relating to New England and New York, to 
various publications. He also wrote ehapters for the Commonwealth History of 
Massachusetts and for the History of the State of New York. He was the author' 
of the volume on The Second Hundred Years’ War in the “Berkshire Studies in 
European History.” For the tenth and eleventh sessions (1930-31) of the Institute 
of Politics at Williamstown he, edited the report on the round tables and general 
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conferences, and wrote the booklet on the institute’s first decade, He had been a 
member of the American Historical Association since 1911. 


Sir John Marriott, the well-known English historian and public servant, died 
on Jurie 7 at the age of eighty-five. He was trained at Oxford, where he later held 
lectureships, and for twenty-five years was secretary to the Oxford University 
Extension Delegacy. He served two terms as a Conservative member of Parlia- 


` ment, the first term for the Oxford constituency and the second from York. He 


was knighted in 1924. His writing ranged over a wide field in modern history and 
political science. Clearly written if not profound or novel in their scholarship they 
were paid the tribute due them by being recommended for collateral reading in 
every college course in modern European history. Among the titles are Makers of 
Modern Italy, George Canning and His Times, The Life and Times of Lucius 
Cary, Viscount Falkland, The Remaking of Modern Europe, English Political 
Institutions, The French Revoiution of 1848, The Mechanism of the Modern State, 
Evolution of Modern Europe, Queen Victoria and Her Ministers, Dictatorship and 
Democracy, Life of Castlereagh, Commonwealth or Anarchy, This Realm of Eng- 
land, The Evolution of the British Empire and Commonwealth, The Tragedy of 
aie A Short History of France, and Federalism and the Problem of une Small 


- State. 


Roy V. Magers, professor of history, emeritus, in Park College, Parkville, Mis- 
souri, died May 6, 1945. He had been a member of the American Historical As- 
sociation since 1927. 


Henry McGilbert Wagstaff, professor of history at the University of North 
Carolina, died at a Durham hospital on May 28. Born in Roxboro on January 27, 
1876, the son of Clement McGilbert and Sarah Elizabeth (Paylor) Wagstaff, he 
received his Ph.B. degree from the University of North Carolina in 1899 and his 


- Ph.D. degree from Johns Hopkins University in 1906. In 1900-1902 he taught 


mathematics at Rutherford College and in 1906-1907 history and economics at 
Allegheny College, Meadville, Pennsylvania. In 1907 he joined the history depart- 
ment of the University of North Carolina, where he remained until his death. His 
chief field of teaching was English history, but he published several works on the 
history of North Carolina. 


Robert Thomas Thompson, associate professor of history at Rutgers University, 


* died on April 1. He was born August 13, 1896, in North Carolina. He graduated 


from Wake Forest with the A.B. degree in 1917 and took the A.M. degree at the 
same place in 1918. Following the first World War, in which he served in the 
Navy, he was in residence at Yale University as a graduate student in history dur- 
ing the years 1922-23. He was awarded the Ph.D. degree by Columbia University 
in 1940, presenting as his thesis “A Study of Colonel James Nelson: A Chapter 
in the Early Machine Age of New Jersey.” He went to Rutgers University as as- 
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sistant professor in History in 1926, becoming associate professor in 1940.-Dr. 
Thompson was a schoZr of integrity and imagination and teacher of rare skill. 
He had been a membe of the American Historical Association since 1934. 

t 


Carl Bridenbaugh, =ormerly associate professor of American history at‘Brown 
University, has been =Ected director of the Institute of Early American History 
and Culture at Willa-asburg, Virginia. Dr. Bridenbaugh has been on military 
leave of absence since 1942 and at present is a lieutenant commander, U.S.N.R. 
serving as academic cide, Naval Training School and U. S. Naval Reserve Mid- 
shipmen’s School, Fort Schuyler, New York. 


James H. Rodabaugh, director of the Ohio War History Commission, has 
been appointed editora the War Records Collector as of July 1 by President Barck 
of the American Association for State and Local History, to succeed Lester J. 
Cappon, who has resgned. Dr. Cappon found it necessary to give up this work 
since he is leaving the University of Virginia in the autumn to become archivist 
of Colonial Williams>urg and research editor of the Institute of Early American 
History and Culture, s=onsored jointly by Colonial Williamsburg and the College 
of William and Mary. He will continue to serve as chairman of the committee on 
state and local war reco- ds of this association. l 


Koppel S. Pinson, professor of history at Queens College, has become executive 
editor of Jewish Socicl Studies, a quarterly magazine devoted to the study of con- 
temporary and histor.c=l aspects of Jewish life. The magazine is published by the 
Conference on Jewisk. Relations, 1841 Broadway, New York 23. 


Ernst Posner, prozessor of archival economy, has been appointed dean of the 
graduate division, School of Social Sciences of American Uriversity in Wash- 
ington. Dr. Posner {ll continue to edit the section in this quarterly on the 
periodical literature oz Germany, Switzerland, and Austria. 


Bernard H. M. “Ekke, the Dutch historian, has left the United Sures to 
resume his work at -E= Netherlands Historical Institute in Reme. ' 


Lewis B. Schmidt Fas resigned the headship of the department of history and 
government at Iowa State College. He will continue to hold his professorship and 
to devote himself to -esearch in the field of the farmers movement in the United 
States from 1865 to -c45. He is succeeded in the headship of zhe department by 
Charles H. Mattersoa, whose special interest is modern European history. 


Dumas Malone, fmerly of the University of Virginia, has been appointed 
professor of history ñ Columbia University. He is to take up his new duties at 
the opening of the present semester. 


Charles A. Barker cf Stanford University has accepted a professorship in Johns 
Hopkins University. He will also serve as chairman of the department. 
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Harold W. Bradley, associate professor of history at Stanford University, has 
been appointed dean and professor of history at the Claremont Graduate School, 
Claremont, California. 


E. Harris Harbison has been promoted to a professorship in history in Princeton 
University. Stow S. Persons has been made assistant professor of history in the 
same institution. : 


Walter C. Langsam, professor of history, Union College, Schenectady, New 
York, has been appointed president of Wagner Memorial Lutheran College, Staten 
Island. 


Philip L. Relph has resigned from the University of Mississippi to accept 2 
position as professor and head of the department of history at Lake Erie College, 
Painesville, Ohio. 


Harvey L. Carter, formerly of Ursinus College, has accepted a position as pro- 
fessor of history in Colorado College, Colorado Springs. 


George L. Anderson, associate professor of history at Colorado College, has 
been appointed associate professor of American history at the niversity of Kansas. 


Ransom E. Noble, jr., has resigned from the faculty of Washington College 
to accept a position in the history department at Pratt Instizute, Brooklyn, New 
York. 


Dorothea E. Wyatt, after two years as a lieutenant in the Women's Reserve of 
the United States Coast Guard in the Spar Training Program, has returned to 
Goucher College, where she has been promoted to associate professor of history. 


Richard W. Van Alstyne, formerly professor of history at Chico State College, 
is joining the faculty of the department of history in the University of Southern 
California. 


Demass E. Barnes has been appointed assistant professor of history in the 
University of Pittsburgh. 


Neil A, McNall, formerly of Westminster College, has accepted an appoint- 
ment as assistant professor of history in New York State College for Teachers at 


Albany. 


F. Garvin Davenport of Transylvania College (Lexington, Kentucky) will act 
as visiting professor at Colgate University in the fall and winter quarters. 


W. Stull Holt has returned to his post as professor of American history and 
chairman of the history department at the University of Washington, Seattle, He 
has been on leave of absence since May, 1942, as an intelligence officer in the, 
Army Air Forces. 
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Benjamin B. Kendricx has retired as head of the history department | of the 
Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina ‘at Greensboro. For two 
years he has been on leave of absence because of serious illness. ' 


, Lowell Ragatz of the George Washington University and John Rydjord of the 
University of Wichita taaght in the summer school : at Northwestern University 
this past summer. 


William C. Bark, sinse 1940 on the staff of Lawrence College, Appleton, Wis- 


consin, teaching ancient -nd medieval history, has accepted a position as assistant 
professor in the Universit- of Chicago. 


Harvey Wish, who h-s been visiting lecturer at Smith College, has joined the;. ... 


faculty of Western Reserve University as associate professor of history. 


Nebraska for the past yezr, is teaching modern European history at the University 
of Utah, replacing W. Harold Dalgliesh, who is on a year’s leave of absence. 


a 
Y Gerdon T. Chappell has joined the faculty of Huntingdon College, Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, as professor of history and economics and chairman of the 
division of commerce, hstory, and political science. 


Eric C. Kollman has accepted a position as professor of history and political : 


science at Cornell Colleg=, Mount Vernon, Iowa. 


Troyer S. Anderson cf the University of Iowa has accepted a call to the head- 
ship of the department 2f history in Hunter College, New York City. He will 
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Oscar J. Hammen, who has been visiting professor at the University of, 


O 
2 


assume his new duties when he finishes his present assignment in the historical  . 


division of the Army. 


Samuel C. McCulloct has left Oberlin College to become assistant professor of 
history in Amherst College. 


Communications 


To THE EDITOR OF THE £MERICAN Historica, REVIEW: 


Dr. Thomas P. Martia in his review of the new edition of Historical Societies 
in the United States and Canada: A Handbook in the April number of the Amer- 
ican Historical Review (—, 592) is critical because, he feels, the association “has 
missed an opportunity to make progress towards a long-desired, much needed 
union list of manuscripr collections.” Because of the reviewer's many years of 
experience in the manus-ript field, one can understand his desire for such a list, 
but he has failed to take-into account the purpose and scope of the Handbook or 
the practical problems irvolved in compiling and editing it under wartime con- 
ditions, as a product of avertime labor, and with very limited resources. The pub- 
lication contains, as he states, “a new list of names and addresses of societies with 
dates of organization, names of presidents and secretaries, sizes of staffs, member- 
ship, dues, annual incomes, days and hours open, brief statements on library; 
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museum, ad copying facilities, publications, and activities? ’ Thus} from the view- 
- point òf thé association, the limited objective which was set has been fully reached. 
The, organization’ recognizes the need: for, a unión “listeof manuscripts, and, invites 
: Dr. Martin to co-operate’ in its; préparation ‘When conditions are more favorable. 
. Bute! such a project will-requite years” ’ for, ‘completion, vand in the meantime the 
* .. pressing need has been met: for an up-to-date directory of historical organizations 
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The American Frontier —Frontiér of What? 
Cartton J. H. Hares* 


I 


fa IS now over half a century since Frederick Jackson Turner assisted in 

Chicago at the international celebration of the discovery of America by 
- reading his famous paper on “The Significance of the Frontier in American 
History.” “Almost without critical test,” as Professor Paxson has remarked, 
the frontier hypothesis in that paper met with prompt and well-nigh unani- 
mous acceptance by historians of the United States.* And during succeeding 
years, we all know, it has inspired and been exploited in a multitude of tomes 
and monographs. Nowadays none of our university departments of history is 
complete without a frontier specialist, and no one, even a New Yorker, would 
essay a history of the United States, whether for the profession, the general 
reader, or the schools, without paying homage to the Turner hypothesis. 


*Presidential address delivered at the annual meeting in Washington o2 December 27, 1945. 
The author is professor of history in Columbia University. 
1 Frederic L. Paxson, in Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, XV (1935), 132-33- 
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Our historical guild should have no illusion or pessimism about its ability, 
in the long run, to lodge in popular consciousness practically any interpreta- 
tion or reconstruction of the past upon which it may concentrate. It can 
certainly perceive and rejoice that its concentration for 2 half century on the 
significance of the frontier in American history has, been productive not only 
‘of caviar for seminars but of common fare for journalists and radio com- 
mentators. The hypothesis has become axiomatic that our democracy and 
social progress and national mores have been chiefly, if unconsciously, the 
creation of frontiersmer, as these, in an epic sweep westward across the con- 
tinent, successively wrested new fzee lands from the wilderness and the 
Indians and there, “as nowhere els2 in recorded history, set up institutions 
relatively free from coerción by either law or habit.” 

I have neither the intention nor the competence to criticize this hypothesis. 
I can only bow, with respect and envy, to the numerous scholars in American 
history who, with extraordinary industry and enthusiasm, and in great detail, 
have applied and tested it during the last half century. 1 wonder, however, if 
the time has not come when our Listorians might profitably broaden their 
conception of the frontier and extend their researches and writing into a 
wider field. For granting that the frontier has been a major factor in the 
historical conditioning znd development of what is distinctive in the United 
States, a large and now, I believe, most pertinent question remains about the 
American frontier. It is a frontier of what? 

This would seem an obvious question, with an obvious answer. The 
answer was, indeed, clear:y indicated several years ago by the late President 
Dixon Ryan Fox in a series of brilliant essays,” and likewise by the late 
Professor William R. Shepherd in his graduate lecture course and seminar on 
European expansion anc ia articles he published in the Political Science Quar- 
terly® Both those scholars, and a considerable number of others, including 
the California “school” of Professo: Herbert Bolton, regarded the advanc- 
ing frontier in North America, like similar frontiers in South America, 
Australasia, and South Africa, as a frontier of Europe. They were concerned 
with the transit of culture from Europe, or from already Europeanized over- 
sea areas, to the frontier, as well as with the reverse cultural influences of, the 
frontier. ; 

Unfortunately, such broad vision was shared by relatively few specialists 
in American history, and it led to no appreciable lessening of their absorption 


2 Most notably, his “Civilization in Transit,” “Culture in Knapsacks,” and “Refuse Ideas and 
Their Disposal,” conveniently assembled in D. R. Fox, Ideas in Motion (New York, 1935). The 
first of these appeazed originally in the Amerizan Historical Review, XXXII (1927), 753-68. 

8 Political Science Quarterly, XXXII (1919), 43-60, 210~25, 392-412. 
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in the frontier itself and in the one-way influences of the frontier upon purely 
American developments. One conventionally assumed that the frontier was 
a western frontier of the eastern United States. It was viewed as a peculiarly 
American phenomenon, determining the unique character of our own na- 
tional society and culture. 


H 


The vogue of this restricted interpretation of the American frontier, and 
the concurrent neglect of broader and otherwise obvious considerations, have 
been, I submit, at once a result and a stimulant of growing intellectual isola- 
tionism in the United States. Our isolationism, of course, has many aspects, 
political and`economic as well as intellectual, and many explanations. Before 
the days of steamships and airplanes we were, in truth, remote from the rest 

_ of the world; and our achievement of political independence naturally fostered 
an ambition for intellectual independence. Moreover, a lurking suspicion of 
inferiority, which long lingered with us, has had the usual psychological com- 
pensation in strident assertion of superiority. And for utilitarian purposes, as 
well as under romantic influences, we have cultivated a lusty nationalism, the 
more intense because the more artificial. In Europe, everybody has been con- 
scious of belonging tc a particular nationality, with distinctive language and 
traditions, and nationalism has been a more or less natural flowering of 
the consciousness of nationality. In the United States, on the other hand, 
‘nationalism has been the fertilizer, rather than the flower. It has here been 
spread and utilized as the most effective means of producing in a population 
of very diverse origins—linguistic, religious, and racial—a common and 
luxuriant consciousness of belonging to a new and unique nationality. All 
this has inoculated us against Europe and built up an isolationist state of mind. 

In all this, too, our historiography has played no inconsiderable part. It 
was marked, in the first generation of our political independence, by patriotic 

and panegyrical works, shelved now but influential then, such as David 

Ramsay's History of the American Revolution, Timothy Pitkin’s Political 

and Civil History of the United States of America, and the biographies of 

Washington by Mason Weems and John Marshall. Afterwards, for two suc- 

ceeding generations and well into the 1880's, its central monument was George 

Bancroft's elaborate presentation of American history as an unfolding of the 

Deity's grand design to enshrine'in the New World and particularly in the 

United States the ark of the covenant of liberty and democracy. 

Since the introduction, in the 1870’s and 1880's, of professional university 
training, with its inculcation of scientific spirit and methods, American 
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historiography has understandably reacted against the puerilities of a “Par- 
son” Weems and the grandiose pietism of a Bancroft. Yet, if our historical 
writing has latterly become more critical in manner, it is not less American 
in subject matter and emphasis. Indeed, a striking general fact about it during 
the past seventy years has been the tendency to turn away from European 
themes and to concentrate upon strictly American. The seventy years mark a 
new and self-imposed sort of “Babylonian Captivity.” There have been no real 
successors to Prescott, Motley, and Parkman; our recent literary historians 
write epics of the United States. 

For every monograph or doctoral dissertation in European history during 
the past twenty years, there have been at least a dozen in American history. 
And whereas formerly every research worker in American history had had 
some basic training in medieval or modern European history, nowadays one 
can, and frequently does, produce a dissertation in a state of comparative 
innocence about what has occurred outside the geographical confines of the 
United States. This circumstance and the narrowing specialized training of 
our university seminars must explain why so many younger investigators of | 
the American frontier have neglected its broader relationships and been in- 
different to its comparative study. Even the growing number of economic 
determinists among us tend more end more to seek confirmation of their 
faith in exclusively American events. 

Yet apparently the isolationist and nationalist trend in American his- 
toriography is not deemed fast or effective enough. In the columns of a lead- 
ing metropolitan newspaper is alarmingly broadcast a series of embarrassing 
disclosures that there are “facts” of American. history which high-school and 
college graduates have not learned, or do not remember. To remedy the sorry 
situation, state laws are being rapidly enacted by politicians addicted to 
Fourth of July oratory, and curriculums are being correspondingly refashioned 
by professional “educators.” We are going to compel the next generation to 
have more American history—and, perforce, less of any other: the very 
generation which we expect to carry successfully the new and manifold inter- 
national responsibilities we have assumed. 

Of course the backbone of the schooling of our young people should be 
history—solid, vertebrate history—and not any of the amorphous jelly-like 
substitutes for it which were a fad with curriculum-makers between che first 
and second World Wars. But I, for one, do not see how we substantially 
improve matters by expanding a high-school course in American history from 
one year to two or three and telescoping all the rest of man’s past and the 
history of all other nations into a single year or half year of fleeting elementary 
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generalization quaintly described as “world history.” Nor do I perceive how 
a college sequence or a university doctorate in “American civilization” is 
going to prepare our students and scholars for enlightened participaticn in 
the transcendent responsibilities of the United States as a world power, that 
is, unless “American civilization” is intimately and historically related to 
the original and widely ramifying civilization of which it is but a fragment. . 

The present trend, if unchecked, can only confirm the popular myths that 
the “American way of life” is something entirely indigenous, something 
wholly new, and something vastly superior to any other nation’s. It is also 
likely to strengthen our people’s missionary and messianic impulse, which 
will have far greater scope and far greater opportunity for expressing itself 
in the current aftermath of the second World War, and which, if unattended 
by realistic knowledge of other peoples and their historic cultures, may lead 
to the most dangerous consequences for the United States itself. Just when 
weeare recognizing the futility of political isolation and joining at long lest an 
international security organization, and when, through reciprocal trade agree- 
ments and acceptance of the Bretton Woods proposals, we are abandoning 
efforts at economic isolation, it is astonishing and paradoxical that at the same 
time we should keep alive and actually intensify an intellectual isolationism. 

From the bitter experiences of recent years, we, as a nation, have derived 
surprisingly few lessons affecting our thinking. We have doubtless beccme a 
bit more aware of some kind of relationship between the United States and 
the world outside, and more inclined to wishful thoughts about a universal 
utopia which our sanguine publicists alluringly, though vaguely, picture as 
“the bright new world of tomorrow.” Doubtless, too, certain patent strategic 
needs of the moment, coupled with a good deal of public advertising, have 
aroused a special interest in Latin America and popularized the concept of 
“hemispheric solidarity,” which probably signifies, however, only a shift of 
isolationism from the nation to the hemisphere. At any rate, there can be no 
doubt that the bulk of Americans, including the bulk of our so-called intel- 
lectuals, continue to think, in essentially isolationist terms, of separate “Old 
World” and “New World,” of detached Eastern and Western Hemispheres, 
of “Europe for the Europeans” and “America for the Americans.” 

This dichotomy in our thinking i is the result, let me repeat, of ignorance, 
of self-centered absorption in local or sectional concerns, and of nationalist 
propaganda. It is unrealistic, contrary to basic historical facts, and highly 
dangerous for our country at the present and in the future. 
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We used to know that we were Europeans as well as Americans, that we 
were not Indians or a people miraculously sprung from virgin forests like the 
primitive Germans described by Tacitus,.but modern Europeans living in 
America on a frontier of Europe. All our original white ancestors on this 
continent knew they came from Europe. They and their sons and grandsons 
knew they had ties with Englishmen, Spaniards, Portuguese, Hollanders, or 
Frenchmen, as the case might be, not only on this side of the ocean but on 
the other. And generation after generation of their descendants on this side, 
no matter on what segment of the frontier they chanced to be, and no matter 
how intent on clearing new lands, were concerned and found themselves 
participants in all the successive major wars of Europe from the sixteenth cen- 
tury to the twentieth: the English-Spanish wars, the English-Dutch wars, the’ 
War of the League of Augsburg, the War of the Spanish Succession, the 
War of the Austrian Succession, the Seven Years’ War, the Revolutiottary 
and Napoleonic Wars, the war of 1914, the war of 1939. From the first, more- 
over, it has been known or knowable, if latterly obscured, that our language, 
our religion, our culture are rooted in Europe, that our ideals of liberty and 
constitutional government are a heritage of Europe. 

In paying tribute to the members of the Constitutional Convention of 
1787, Charles A. Beard has remarked: 


It is not merely patriotic pride that compels one to assert that never in the history 
of assemblies has there been a convention of men richer in political experience and 
in practical knowledge, or endowed with a profounder insight into the springs of 
human action and the intimate essence of government. It is indeed an astounding 
fact that at one time so many men skilled in statecraft could be found on the very 
frontiers of civilization among a population numbering about four million whites.* 
It is not quite so astounding, I would add, if one bears in mind that those 
men “on the very frontiers of civilization” possessed lively contacts with, and 
solid knowledge of, the European civilization on whose frontiers they were. 
One has only to run through the numbers of the Federalist to recognize the 
sure and firmi grasp of such men as Hamilton, Madison, and Jay on the his- 
tory and political experience of ancient Greece and Rome and of the countries 
of medieval and modern Europe—Britain, Germany, France, Poland, the 
Netherlands, Switzerland.’ The founding fathers may have been frontiersmen 
and greatly influenced by economic conditions in the New World, but they 


could readily have passed a searching examination for the doctorate in Euro- 
4 Charles A. Beard, The Supreme Court and the Constitution (New York, 1912), pp. 86-87. 


5 See in particular Nos. 17-20, 34, 47, and 63 of the Federalist, in the convenient sesqui- 
centennial reprint, edited by Edward Mead Earle (Washington, 1939). 
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pean history and European comparative government, which, I dare say, is 
more than the majority of our senators or even of our Ph.D.’s in American 
history could now do. l 

That the United States could become an independent nation and enjoy 
the freedom and opportunity to extend its frontiers and greatly to increase 
its population and prosperity and strength during the perilous fifty years of 
Revolutionary and Napoleonic Wars and Metternichean reaction, from 1775 
to 1825, is attributable less to American aloofness from Europe than to the 
informed statecraft of Americans who were then in familiar touch with 
Europe and equipped to treat with it intelligently and realistically. Almost 
without exception, our presidents and secretaries of state and key diplomatists 
of that time had practical experience in European, as well as American, affairs 
-—Franklin, Jefferson, Jay, Marshall, Madison, Monroe, John Adams, John 
- Quincy Adams. Monroe, for example, served in diplomatic posts in France, 
England, and Spain for six years before he became Madison’s Secretary of 
State, and his own Secretary of State, John Quincy Adams, had been a stu- 
dent at Paris and Leiden and had had twenty years’ diplomatic experience 
in France, the Netherlands, Prussia, Russia, and Great Britain. The words 
which this qualified statesman put into Monroe’s celebrated message of 1823 
to the Congress expressed an enlightened realism in notable contrast with 
utterances and actions of certain American statesmen of a later date less in 
touch with the realities of Europe and more with ideological propaganda in 
America. 

Said the message of 1823, without trace of a holier-than-thou attitude: 


Our policy in regard to Europe . . . remains the same, which is, not to interfere 
in the internal affairs of any of its powers; to consider the Government de facto as 
the legitimate Government for us; to cultivate friendly relations with it, and to 
preserve those relations by a frank, firm, and manly policy; meeting, in all in- 
stances, the just claims of every power; submitting to injuries from none. 


It was not only our statesmen of that time who knew and appreciated the 
relationship between Europe and America. Our colleges and academies, with 
their classical curriculum, and our literary men and publicists, with their 
extensive reading of British and French philosophers of the seventeenth and 
eighteeath centuries, possessed like knowledge and appreciation. Our’ com- 
mercial classes, including our cottch planters, had it, too. To protect our com- 
merce with Europe, Jefferson dispatched to the Mediterranean an American 
armed expeditionary force which made landings in North Africa nearly a 
century and a half before the recent repetition of American campaigning in 
the Mediterranean. And what a reading public there was in the United States 
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«for those literary historians in our “middle period”—Irving, Prescott, Motley, 
and Parkman—who dwelt on exploits of Spanish, Dutch, and French. It 
might well be envied by any historian of the American frontier or even by 
the Book-of-the-Month Club. The Mediterranean Sea was not then so far off, 
or the Atlantic Ocean so wide, as our developing isolationist nationalism later 
made them. 

Our successive American generations of frontiersmen on the eastern sea- 
bord, in the >iedmont, across the Alleghenies, along the Ohio, the Great 
Lakes, and the Mississippi, over the prairies, and into and beyond the Rockies, 
may have thought of themselves as Americans first. They may have adopted 
Indian dress and Indian usages in hunting and fishing and scalping. They 
may have exerted, and doubtless did exert, a profound and lasting influence 
on the nationalist evolution of the United States. But all this did not make 
them Indians or immunize them against the superior and eventually master- 
ing civilization which emanated from Europe and relentlessly followed them. 
They remained Europeans and retained at least the rudiments of European 
civilization. After all, the American frontier, as Professor Turner so ably and 
perhaps regretfully showed, was an evanescent phenomenon, ever passing 
-from primitiveness toward the social and intellectual pattern of the area in 
back of it. In other words, the abiding heritage of traditional civilization out- 
weighed, in a relatively brief period, the novelties acquired from Indians and 
wilderness. Continuity proved stronger than change. The transit of culture 
was not so much from as to the frontier. 

Differences admittedly obtain between Americans in the United States and 
the peoples in Europe from whom they are descended, but the differences are 
not greater in kind, and hardly greater in degree, than those obtaining be- 
tween Englishmen and Spaniards or between Germans and Italians, or 
between the people of the United States and the peoples of Central and 
South America. True, the nationalism which has progressively inzected all 
peoples of Europe and America during the last hundred and fifty years has 
grossly exaggerated the differences and given wide currency to the notion of 
distinctive and self-contained national cultures—a French culture, a Nor- 
wegian culture, a Spanish culture, an American culture. The result has been 
an obscuring end neglect of what these several national cultures have in com- 
mon, a European or “Western” culture, fhe community of heritage and out- 
look and interests in Europe and its whole American frontier. 

Actual differences are differences of emphasis and detail, associated with 
political sovereignty and independence, and arising from variant geographical 
and historical circumstances. Back of them all, however, is a unifying fact 
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and force, which is describable as “European” or “Western,” and which, 
now more than ever before, needs to be appreciated and applied. Actually 
and fundamentally, just as the European remains a European while thinking 
of himself first as an Englishman, a Frenchman, a German, or a Spaniard, 
so the descendants of Europeans in America remain European even while 
insisting that they are Americans first. i 

The frontier has undoubtedly been a very important source of what is 
distinctive and peculiar in the national evolution of the United States. But 
few European nations have been without a frontier in the American sense at 
some time in their history and without significant lasting effects of that 
frontier. Contemporary peculiarities in the life and customs of Spain, for in- 
stance, cannot be dissociated from the slow advance, during several centuries, 
of a frontier of conquest of Moorish lands; nor Germany’s, from an analogous 
frontier in barbarous regions of north central Europe. In a larger way, all 
America is a frontier: Latin America, of Spain and Portugal; Quebec, of 
France; the United States, of Great Britain and Holland, Spain and France, 
Germany and Ireland, Scandinavia and Italy and Poland. Our Negroes and 
Indians, as these have been civilized, have been Europeanized as well as 
Americanized. The “melting pot” is no novelty in the history of Western 
civilization; it has latterly been doing in America, on a large scale, the same 
sort of fusing which at earlier dates produced the chief nations of modern 
Europe. Comparative study of frontiers in Europe and America, together with 
comparative study of melting pots and nationalisms in both, might serve to 
demonstrate that obvious differences between nations of European tradition 
are fewer and relatively less significant than their similarities. 


IV 


“European,” as I here use the term, does not refer merely to a detached 
piece of geography or te a continent by itself, and not to another “hemisphere” 
or a hoary and pitiable “Old World.” Rather, it refers to a great historic cul- 
ture, the “Western” civilization, which, taking its rise around the Mediter- 
ranean, has long since embraced the Atlantic, creating what Mr. Walter 
Lippmann has appropriately designated the “Atlantic Community.”* As Pro- 
fessor Ross Hoffman says: 

Every state of the North and South Afnerican continents originated from Western 
European Christendom which Voltaire, in the age before the independence move- 
ments, characterized so well as a “great republic.” Englishmen, Frenchmen, 


Spaniards, Portuguese, Dutchmen and Danes in the early modern centuries made 
the Atlantic Ocean the inland sea of Western civilization; they made it an his- 


6 Walter Lippmann, U. S. War Aims (Boston, 1944), pp. 63-88. 
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torical and geographical extension of the Mediterranean. . . . Many of these early- 
forged bonds still span the Atlantic, and the spread of British, French, and Amer- 
ican ideals of liberty and constitutional government has made this oceanic region 
the citadel of what today is rather loosely called Democracy.” 

Of such an Atlantic community and the European civilization basic to it, we 
Americans are co-heirs and co-developers, and probably in the future the 
leaders. If we are successfully to discharge our heavy and difficult postwar 
responsibilities, we shall not further weaken, but rather strengthen, the con- 
sciousness and bonds of this cultural community. 

Against it, militate two current trends of quite contradictory character. 
One, which I have already indicated, is the nationalistic tendency to view 
each nation as sui generis, and to attribute to it an independent and distinc- 
tive culture all its own. The second is the hypothesizing of a “world civiliza- 
tion.” This has already passed from the fictional titles of high-school textbooks 
to the solemn pronouncements of statesmen. It represents a leap from myopic 
nationalism to starry-eyed universalism. I, for one, have not the faintest idea 
what world civilization is. 1 know there are enduring and respectable civiliza- 
tions in Moslem areas, in India, in China, and presumably in Japan. I also 
know there are considerable influences of such civilizations upon ours, and, 
especially in the material domain, heavy impacts by ours upon them. But the 
many existing civilizations still do not constitute a single “world civilization,” 
and for a long time to come, I hazard, the common denominator among 
them is likely to be low—as low, I should suppose, as unadorned “human 
nature.” 

Neither devotion to one’s nation nor idealization of the world at large 
should obscure the important cultural entities which lie between. These are 
the powerhouses of civilization for their constituent nationalities, and the 
units which must be brought into co-operation for any world order of the 
future. The cne tó which Americans belong is the “European” or “Western.” 
It has conditioned our past. And whether we are aware of it, or not, it con- 
ditions our present and future. 

In what does it consist? First, in the Greco-Roman tradition, with its rich 
heritage of literature and language, of philosophy, of architecture and art, of 
law and political concepts. Second, in the Judeo-Christian tradition, with its 
fructifying ethos and ethics, its abiding and permeating influence on personal 
and social behavior, its constant distinctions between the individual and the 
` race, between liberty and authority, between mercy and justice, between what 


7 Ross Hoffman, “Europe and the Atlantic Community,” Thought, XX (Marck, 1945), 25. 
See also his The Great Republic (New York, 1942) and Durable Peace (New York, 1944). 
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is Caesar’s and what is God's. Third, proceeding from joint effects of the first 
two, it comprises traditions of individualism, of limitations on the state, of 
social responsibility, of revolt and revolution. Fourth, likewise proceeding 
from the others, particularly from the Christian tradition, it includes a tradi- 
tion of expansiveness, of missionary and .crusading zeal, which has inspired 
not merely a spasmodic but a steady pushing outward of European frontiers— 
from the Mediterranean to the Arctic and across the Atlantic, in turn over 
lands of Celts, Germans, Slavs, Magyars, and Scandinavians, over the full 
width of both American continents, and beyond to the Philippines and Aus- 
tralasia and into Africa. 

In all these characteristics of European or Western civilization, every 
nationality of central and western Europe and of America shares. In measure 
as the frontier advances and is civilized, it is these characteristics which 
actuate and are embodied in the civilization. The United States is no 
exception. 

One does not have to go to Athens and Rome to behold Greek and Roman 
architecture, or to Palestine and Europe to see Jewish synagogues and Chris- 
tian churches. There are more churches and synagogues in the United States 
than in any other country in the world. There is more classical architecture 
in Leningrad or London than in Athens, and still more in Washington. It 
is indeed the practically official architecture of our American democracy 
from Jefferson to Hoover, and the favorite style for bank buildings, railway 
stations, and public schools, whether in Virginia or Illinois or the Far West. 
Our prevailing language continues to be transatlantic English, and distinc- 
tively American only in pronunciation and raciness of idiom. Shakespeare 
and Milton are as much ours as England’s. Our juristic conceptions and legal 
usages are likewise transatlantic, and I know of no philosophical speculation 
on this continent, in the whole gamut from the pragmatic to the Thomistic, 
or on any subject from theological to scientific, including political and 
economic, which has not had its equivalent and usually its antecedent in 
Europe. 

If we belonged to a Moslem or Confucian culture, or to a purely indige- 
nous one, we would not have the mores which we have. We would not, for 
instance, be free on Sundays for church or golf or for surreptitious privacy in 
library or laboratory. Probably we Would not use knives and forks, and we 
would wear different clothes. We might be more ceremonial and more exter- * 
nally polite. We might think, as well as behave, differently. Our sense of 
values and our frames of reference could not be quite the same. We are what 
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we are only in part because of biological heredity and physical environment. 
In larger part it is because we are stamped from infancy with a historic cul- 
ture of singularly educative and perduring potency. 


Vv 


The area of this common Western culture centers in the Atlantic and 
extends eastward far into Europe and along African shores, from Norway 
and Finland to Cape Town, and westward across all America, from Canada 
to Patagonia. It is the “Atlantic Community.” Present concern with it is not 
one merely of historic roots or of antiquarian curiosity, or even of culture in 
the narrow sense of the word. Now, at the end of the second World War, 
when the United States projects its world-wide leadership into postwar recon- 
struction and the organization and maintenance of international peace and 
security, the Atlantic community assumes a crucial and very practical im- 
portance. It can be the balance between Eurasian Russia and the Far East, 
on one hand, and ourselves, on the cther. In its solidarity is the safest guar- 
antee of future world peace and of our own security and well- beng as a 
nation. To quote Mr. Lippmann: 

The Atlantic Community is no figment of the imagination, It is a reality. We 
ignored and neglected it at our peril. Twice we have had to restore it at prodigious 
cost. In this (latest) war the community is operating as a single strategic and 
logistic system under the combined chiefs of staff. . . . The combined command 
extends to the limits of the responsibilities and vital interests of this community. 
Thus it does not extend to Russia or to China. They are allies in a world coalition. 
With us they ere the founding members of a world order of peace... . [But they] 
are not members of the integral community of nations facing the Atlantic Ocean 
who must, by the inexorable necessity of things, combine for their security and 
their survival. We can come to good and solid terms with China and with Russia, 
but only by recognizing, not by ignoring, this reality. And certainly we shall never 
come to good and solid terms with them, nor could they come to such with us, if 
our own system, the Atlantic Community, disintegrates.® 

We have indeed paid heavily for past shortsightedness. We failed to recog- 
nize that our intervention in the first World War was to prevent the disin- 
tegration of the Atlantic community and that our ensuing task should have 
been, in our own interests, to strengthen and guarantee it. In this respect, the 
French in 1919-1920 were more realistic than we. If we had joined France 
and Britain in the League of Nations and especially if, within the framework 
of the League, we had ratified the treaty of military guarantees which Presi- 
dent Wilson signed with Clemenceau and Lloyd George, who can doubt that 
the world and we ourselves would have been spared much of the later “blood, 
sweat, and tears”? 

8 Lippmann, pp. 67-68. 
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As soon as the madly nationalist-imperialist Hitler catapulted himself to 
supreme power in Germany in 1933, it should have been evident that not 
merely his next-door neighbors but the whole Atlantic community, and with 
it our Western civilization, was threatened. 1 need not dwell on our igno- 
rance and unconcern during the six or eight ensuing years, or on the lack of 
preparedness and energy displayed by England and France when first in 1939 
they moved to arrest the threat. When in 1941, chiefly through the efforts of 
an unusually enlightened and historically minded President, Franklin Roose- 
velt, we became the “arsenal of democracy,” it was to fortify the Atlantic 
citadel, and, as a means to the same end, to help our Russian friends on the 
other side of the enemy. 

Eventually, when Japan attacked us and directly involved us in the second 
World War, the most elementary exigencies of military strategy demanded 
that, in order to settle the score in the Far East, we should defend the Atlantic 
community, buttress Britain, secure the Iberian peninsula, and salvage France 
and Italy. This is why an army of ours landed and fought in North Africa, 
thereby demonstrating, as Professor Hoffman has pithily said, “that ‘from the 
halls of Montezuma to the shores of Tripoli’ is a geopolitical truth!”° And it 
was this same international community, this same embodiment of our West- 
ern culture, which expressed its deepest instincts and unwittingly described 
its own nature in the Atlantic Charter. 

Despite recent practical experience, there is still, I fear, a widespread idea 
in America that war or threats of war in Europe should exclusively concern 
the nations of that continent, and that they could be prevented if those nations 
would form a federal union, a United States of Europe, on the model of the 
United States of America. If they would only do so, we could sink back into 
at least hemispheric isolation and realize the happy goal of America for the 
Americans and Europe for the Europeans. 

This is quite fantastic. It ignores the stubborn fact that variety of national- 
ities and multiplicity of national states are ineluctable characteristics of our 
Western civilization. The nations of Europe are fully as self-conscious and as 
devoted to national freedom as the United States itself. They are no more 
willing to be merged in a Pan-European superstate than we would be in a 
Pan-American. Just as force would be required to bring Argentina and Brazil 
into a federal union with the Unitéd States, so would it be required to merge 
the several European states into one. For the latter objective, the use of force 
has repeatedly been tried throughout the course of modern history, but has 
invariably proved a disastrous failure, whether by Charles V or Philip II, by 

® Hoffman, in Thought, XX, 26. 
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Louis XIV or Napoleon, by William II or Adolf Hitler. All such attempts 
not only have aroused the hostility of purely European nations but have pre- 
cipitated oversea wars involving America. 

The purely European nations, even if they were minded to form a union, 
are too few and weak to maintain it; and the adherence of nations possessing 
empires or major interests outside Europe would have disintegrating, rather 
than consolidating, results. France and Holland, for instance, are African or 
Indonesian and even American powers, as well as European, while Spain and 
Portugal are tied, in trade and sentiment, less with the European continent 
than with their colonies or former colonies oversea. As for Britain and the 
Soviet Union, the problem would be utterly insoluble. Neither would join a 
United States of Europe without bringing into it a huge imperial domain 
outside Europe, in which case the federation would be dominated by one or 
the other, or, more likely, it would be the prey of conflict between the two. 
And this would be but prelude to another world war, again invelving the 
United States. Not in an enforced or shaky European union but rather in a 
regional understanding among the nations of the Atlantic community are to 
be sought the peace and security of Europe and of ourselves, and the surest 
buttress of future world order. 

Nor is there promise of security, or even validity, in the still more widely 
disseminated idea, within the United States, of an exclusive Pan-Americanism. 
We have grown so accustomed to thinking in geographical or narrowly 
political (and economic) grooves, and talking about “New World” and 
“Western Hemisphere,” and fancying Pan-America to be a self-contained 
community of like-minded democratic republics, that we lose sight of the 
fact that Latin America is more closely related, in culture and outlook, with 
Latin Europe than with the United States. Moreover, that Pan-America is 
a very desirable and helpful association of frontier states does not render it a 
sufficiently strong bulwark of regional security unless it is conceived of and 
developed, militarily as well as culturally, as part of a larger Atlantic com- 
munity. 

This is precisely what military necessity has compelled us to do in the 
latest World War. For our own defense we sought the defense of all America, 
of the entire “New World.” But for the successful defense of the “New 
World” we soon found that we must acquire a string of bases from Iceland 
down through the West Indies to Guiana and Brazil and over to the Azores, 
Casablanca, and Dakar, and eventually engage not only in the battle of the 
Atlantic but in the battles of Italy, France, and Germany. The defense of 
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America has required the defense of the whole Atlantic basin. And it will 
require it all the more in the era of airplane and atomic bomb. 

If we learn this lesson, we shall recognize that the Pan American Union 
can never be developed into an effective regional security system unless Great 
Britain, France, the Netherlands, and Spain and Portugal participate in it, 
for by inexorable decrees of history and geography they belong to it. The 
permanent ‘alliance projected at Chapultepec might well be extended to in- 
clude them. Thereby we would be building, from small beginnings in the 
Monroe Doctrine, a mighty citadel of safety for the nations of the West and 
for the liberty and democracy we cherish.” 

Moreover, we would thereby be restoring that equilibrium in world 
politics which is so indispensable to the successful operation of the new world 
league of United Nations devised at San Francisco. For, by discerning and 
taking our rightful place in an international regional community of which 
the,Atlantic is the inland sea, we would be following an American foreign 
policy based alike on national interest and on enlightened concern for all the 
world’s welfare. Ourselves secure in such a citadel, we could co-operate the 
more loyally and effectively, because the less suspiciously, with all the United 
Nations and do our full part in developing the new world order from wishful 
thinking to functioning reality. We could contribute more, rather than less, 
to the permanence of the settlements we must make with our Russian and 
Chinese friends in Asia and the Pacific, as well as those in Europe. Partic- 
ularly we could rid ourselves of the craven fears of Soviet Russia which cost 
the world so dearly in the years between the two World Wars and which are 
by far the greatest menace to future peace and security. Being without fear, 
we could the more readily go hand in hand with the Soviet peoples along the 
road of material recovery and progress, and incidentally lend a stronger help- 
ing hand to China along the same road. All free states throughout the world 
could breathe more easily, and the world at large would have a better chance 
of adopting and maintaining the genuine democracy and liberty which are 
the glory of historic European civilization and especially of its American 
frontier. 


vi 


There will doubtless be dissentérom the thesis 1 have here advanced, and 
from its implications. May 1 suggest, however, that, among us, dissent be at- 
tended by informed thought rather than by nationalist emotion. In the past, 


10 This point is elaborated in an illuminating article by Ross Hoffman, “The West and Soviet 
Eurasia,” The Sign, XXV (Angust, 1945), 5-8. 
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American historians, by concentrating their thought and labor more and more 
on the United States and its western frontier, have contributed immeasurably 
to the conscious solidifying, in time and space, of the great independent 
Republic of the New World. Now, when the Republic’s old frontier, com- 
pleting its westward march, has disappeared from the American continent 
and been superseded by new and quite different frontiers on distant isles of 
the Pacific, in the Azores, and on the Rhine and Danube, cur historians, 
whether they agree or not with my particular views, might appropriately 
devote more attention to fields which have hitherto been relatively neglected 
and whose cultivation will be conducive to clearer appreciation in this country 
of its historic setting and current responsibilities. 

It is no longer a question of creating a great American nation. It is now 
a question of preserving and securing this nation in a world of nations. Nor 
is it now a question of isolationism versus internationalism. This has finally 
been determined by the Senate’s almost unanimous ratification of the Charter 
of the United Nations. The question now is whether as a nation we are going 
to be sufficiently informed and intelligent about foreign conditions, sufficiently 
freed from provincialism, to ensure the effective operation of the United 
Nations’ organization in the best interest of ourselves and of world peace. 
Toward satisfactory solution of this question, American historians, if they 
will, can make major contributions. 

One contribution would be to put much greater emphasis than in the past 
on cultural history—on the history of language and literature, of religion and 
church, of art and science, of intellectual currents, and of the transit of cul- 
ture. Our national past and present, like the world’s at large, are only partially 
explicable in terms of industrial and material development; and I would 
hope that the “economic interpretation,” which has had such stimulating and 
valuable influence on historical research and writing during the past half 
century, might now be qualified and supplemented by a broader “cultural 
interpretation.” There is doubtless already a trend in this direction. It is evi- 
denced in a considerable number of recent monographs, and especially in the 
important co-operative History of American Life edited by Professor Schle- 
singer and the late President Fox. It requires, however, for its confirmation 
and proper fruitage much deepening and broadening and a much larger 
number of scholarly investigators and writers. It is cultural considerations, 
let me stress, which most profoundly affect American relationships with the 
world, not only of the past, but of the present and future. 

- I hope, too, that we shall not lose sight of the continuity of history. There 
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is a pronounced tendency in the United States to dwell on the “newness” and 
“uniqueness” of the “New World” and our “new nation”—new freedom, 
new frontier, new deal, new knowledge, new thought—and to accept a 
cataclysmic view of history. Serious historical scholars know—or should know 
—that such striking events as the invention of gunpowder or of printing, the 
discovery of America, the Protestant Reformation, the French Revolution, 
the American Revolution, were not really cataclysmic, that they merely 
speeded some continuous process long previously under way and left un- 
touched vastly more habits of human thought and action than they altered. 
With this knowledge well in mind, we should be very skeptical of contem- 
porary popular notions concerning the cataclysmic character of the Russian 
Revolution, the second World War, or even the atomic bomb. We may con- 
fidently expect that the world of the future will continue to be mainly the 
world of the past. The principal threads of our historic Western culture, like 
those of the Chinese or Moslem cultures, have not suddenly been cut in 
AD. 1945. Unconsciously if not consciously, whether we like it or not, we 
shall go right on in the Greco-Roman and Judeo-Christian traditions. It would 
be realistic to recognize the fact. 

Of course, there is change, and what may properly be called progress, in 
America and in the world. But how are we to gauge it or to try intelligently 
to direct it without relating it to the constants and continuities in human 
experience? American history should, of course, be taught in our schools— 
more, rather than less, American history—but it should not be taught as 
beginning with the political independence of a new nation in 1776 or even 
with the discovery of a New World in 1492. To understand what America 
really is, of what actually it is a frontier, its history should be studied con- 
tinuously from at least the ancient Greeks and the first Christians. 

Finally, I would earnestly urge that greater attention be paid to com- 
parative history. The comparative method is the surest means of diminishing 
racial, political, religious, and national prejudices. As the distinguished Bel- 
gian historian Henri Pirenne has written: 


These prejudices ensnare him who, confined within the narrow limits of national 
history, is condemned to understand it badly because he is incapable of compre- 
hending the bonds attaching it to the histories of other nations. It is not due to 
parti pris but because of insufficient information that so many historians lack 
impartiality. One who is lost in admiration of his own people will inevitably 
exaggerate their originality and give them the honor for discoveries which are in 
reality only borrowed. He is unjust to others because he fails to understand them, 
and the exclusiveness of his knowledge lays him open to the deceptions of the idols 
set up by sentiment. The comparative method permits history to appear in its true 
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perspective. What was believed to be a mountain is razed to the size of a molehill, 
and the thing for which national genius was honored is often revealed as a simple 
manifestation o= the imitative spirit." 


The student of the history of the United States, whether dealing with its 
political, economic, or cultural development, would be the better historian 
and the more enlightening if he was a specialist also in the history cf a foreign 
country from which comparisons and contrasts could be drawn. Similarly, 
the student of the history of a foreign country could profitably extend his 
study beyond that country. Most of all, the historian of a particular phe- 
nomenon, such as nationalism, slavery, democracy, the frontier, etc., however 
specific in time or space may be his immediate work, must needs possess, if 
his work is to be informed and judicious, a wide background of acquaintance 
with other and comparable examples of the phenomenon. 

In summary, the American frontier is a frontier of European or “Western” 
culture. This culture, however modified by or adapted to peculiar geographi- 
cal and social conditions in America or elsewhere, is still, in essential respécts, 
the culture and hence a continuous bond of the regional community of 
nations on both sides of the Atlantic. Like its predecessor and inspirer, the 
‘Mediterranean community of ancient times, the Atlantic community has been 
an outstanding fact and a prime factor of modern history. Despite the growth 
in latter years of an anarchical nationalism and isolationism on one hand, 
and of a utopian universalism on. the other, the Atlantic community has lost 
none of its potential importance for us and for the world. We must look anew 
to it and strengthen our ties with it, if we are to escape the tragedy of another 
world war and ensure the blessings of liberty and democracy to future genera- 
tions. To this end the historical guild in America can immeasurably contribute 
by extending the use of the comparative method, by emphasizing the con- 
tinuity of history, and by stressing cultural and social, equally with political 
and economic, history. 


11 Henri Pirenne, “What Are Historians Trying to Do?” in Methods tn Social Science, ed. by 
Stuart A. Rice (Chicago, 1931), pp. 444-45 


French Military Institutions before the 
Franco-Prussian War 


Arpap F. Kovacs* 


THE great paradox of military legislation in the nineteenth century is that 
the principle of the nation-in-arms established by the French Revolution in 
1793 with the levée en masse was subsequently developed by Prussia but 
repudiated by the country of its birth.* Only after the catastrophic defeats of 
1870 did the French again acknowledge the importance of mass in war. The 
law of 1872 marked the first step toward the re-establishment of the armed 
nation. However, opposition remained strong, and not until 1905, and even 
then only because of the political upheaval of the Dreyfus affair, could parlia- 
ment make military service really equal and compulsory for all. 

The National Assembly in 1872 and, a generation later, the parliament of 
the Coalition des gauches carefully examined the reasons why the levée en 
masse of the Revolution had been abandoned.* The reasons were, so they 
concluded, distrust of the masses and of the democratic and equalitarian 
tendencies of the national army born of Revolutionary enthusiasm. Adolphe 
Thiers, first president of the Third Republic, summed up this attitude by 
saying that it was not safe to place a gun on the shoulder of every Socialist. 
With the memories of the Paris Commune fresh in their minds many 
Frenchmen readily agreed. Previous regimes, plagued by memories of other 
mob violence, had professed even more extreme views. They had taken great 
care to organize politically reliable troops useful for conducting foreign wars 
or for suppressing revolutions at home. From 1805, when Napoleon I abolished 
the system of the nation-in-arms, to 1905, when it was fully restored, France 
had different military organizations depending on the interests of the ruling 
classes or individuals. 

Prior to the rise of national armies there were two types of soldiers, 


*The author is professoz of history in 6t. John's University, Brooklyn. 

1 For a comprehensive discussion of the adaptation of the nation-in-arms in Prussia, cf. Guy 
Stanton Ford, “Boyen’s Military Law,” American Historical Review, XX (April, 1915), 528-38. 

2 Annales de l'Assemblée nationale, VINI (1872), annex 975, pp. 88-124; Annales de la 
Chambre des Députés, Documents, LXV (1904), annex 1553, pp. 141-232. Both documents 
are the official reports of the military committees, Their introductory parts contain invaluable 
historical information. Hereafter the first will be referred to as Report of 1872 and the second as 
Report of 1904. 
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mercenaries and militiamen; the latter were volunteers without previous 
training who fought only in defense of the homeland. The American Revolu- 
tion, with Washington’s militiamen on the one side and George III's profes- 
sionals on the other, is the classic example of a major war waged with these 
two types of soldiers. One lacked what the other possessed in abundance. The 
mercenaries fought for no cause, whereas the militiamen were imbued with 
the spirit of ’76. But, in contrast to the Hessians, who were cogs in a machine, 
the militiamen could not fight in close order and had to borrow tactics from 
the Indian. 

For the first time since the Macedonian phalanx and the Roman legion 
the two types were fused in one army in the French Revolution. The famous 
decree of August 25, 1793, ordering the levée en masse created a national 
militia, and an earlier deczee had ordered the establishment of mixed regi- 
ments composed of battalions of national guards and professional soldiers of 
the Old Regime. This amalgame produced the invincible armies of the Revo- 
lution. A century later the parliament of the Coalition des gauches, the spirit- 
ual successors of the Jacobins, after a careful study of the Revolutionary wars, 
stated with admiration that the French soldiers of 1794-1795 showed a care- 
free attitude toward the hardships and dangers of the campaign, youthful 
enthusiasm for the fatherland which gave them liberty, and a horror of 
privileges together with a love of equality. Moreover, they exhibited no mer- 
cenary impulses but, on the contrary, a longing to return home after a vic- 
torious campaign, and always they had great respect for personal rights and 
private property. They had, in fact, the noblest spirit. The document drawn 
up by the military committee of the chamber sums the matter up as follows: 
“We arrive at the conclusion that the armies of ’94 and ’95 offer the perfect 
niodels of republican armies and are the purest historical expression of the 


nation-in-arms.”* 


This model military organization did not last very long. After its victories 
had saved the Revolution and when the troops were required to fight on 
foreign soil, the great appeal of La patrie en danger! died down. The inter- 
minable campaigns of the Directory made conscription necessary, a move 
which encountered great opposition on the part of those who saw in com- 
pulsion of any sort—unless justified by an emergency—the violation of the 
principle of individual liberty so dear to the Revolution. In fact the National 
Assembly of 1789 had re‘ected compulsory military service on these very 
grounds. Even the Convention had hesitated to make the levée en masse 
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applicable to all. Exceptions were made in certain cases by allowing replace- 
ment, that is, hiring some one else to serve, 

During the corrupt regime of the Directory this practice became more 
widespread. Napoleon did not discourage it and in 1802 introduced another 
method of escape, the drawing of lots. The rich could completely exempt 
themselves from military service through replacement and now the poor, too, 
if they were lucky in the draft lottery. The unfortunates who drew “bad 
numbers” could blame fate and not the ambitious first consul. In 1805 Napo- 
leon abolished the levée en masse legalized by the Directory in 1797. Thus 
the principle of individual liberty combined with graft and dictatorial ambi- 
tion in weakening and ultimately in abolishing the doctrine of equal obliga- 
tions in war, the logical counterpart of the doctrine of equal rights in peace. 

Napoleon's aim was to create an elite force devoted only to him. When 
organizing the Grand Army in the camp of Boulogne, he carefully separated 
the soldiers from the population, discouraged the republican and equalitarian 
spifit of the Revolution, cultivated pride in the military profession, and 
aroused greed and ambition by means of distinctions, privileges, and rewards. 
The citizen element with its civic spirit and devotion to country gradually 
disappeared and was replaced by professional-minded veterans who, attracted 
by high pay and the promise of an adventurous career, were glad to re-enlist 
for long service. 

The country looked upon the army as something separate from the nation 
and lost interest in national defense because the troops were always cam- 
paigning in foreign lands. After 1805 the French army rapidly lost its na- 
tional character. Napoleon, playing upon the mercenary instincts of his men, 
restored the professional system of the Old Regime. The French tolerated it 
as long as it did not involve them in personal military obligation. When, 
however, conscription in a very ruthless form was re-established, after the 
disastrous retreat from Moscow, dissatisfaction appeared, mutinies broke out, 
and desertion became widespread. Napoleon had brought much military glory 
to his nation but the price was too exorbitant, and so the principle of the 
nation-in-arms, completely discredited, went down with him at Waterloo. 

To the great delight of the people, the constitutional charter of 1814 abol- 
ished conscription.” Whatever popularity the Bourbons enjoyed after the 
Restoration was in no small measure due to this act. In fact until the Franco- 
Prussian War no regime dared to reintroduce it. In 1818 Marshal Gauvion 


Saint-Cyr proposed an organic law which remained the basis of French mili- 
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tary legislation up to 1870. Since the drawing of lots had proved to be the 
most popular measure in Napoleon’s system, Saint-Cyr suggested its reintro- 
duction on a limited scale, drafting only one third of the annual contingent. 
This was not conscription, remarks the Exposé des motifs, the document 
drawn up by the military committee of the National Assembly in 1872. It 
was only recruiting, which did not mean universal service. It designated by 
lot those who must serve but was not concerned at all with the rest of the 
availables. Here was born the most pernicious concept of the post-Revolu- 
tionary era, the principle of complete exemption or liberation reserved for the 
privileged. Though it was up to the lottery to decide, fate, as Napoleon 
showed, could be well managed. As a last resort, replacement could always 
exempt the rich. The Bourbons, like Napoleon, were anxious not to antag- 
onize the most influential elements of the population. “This explains,” con- 
cludes the Exposé, “how the principle of the law of 1818 became part of our 
customs and never gave rise to complaints as did conscription.”* The com- 
plaints of the poor did not count. ° 

Having been put back on their throne by European powers, the Bourbons 
feared no danger from abroad. The French army under the Restoration con- 
sisted of only 250,000 men because those in authority believed that politically 
reliable troops could be formed only of men broken into unquestioning 
obedience through long years of service. Once released from the iron dis- 
cipline of the barracks, soldiers acquired civilian habits and might become 
infected with dangerous political doctrines. A professional soldier, serving 
continuously, was preferred to reservists recalled from civilian life. In 1824 the 
term of service was extended from six to eight years and the reserve abolished. 
The Revolutionary concept of mass gave way to an “army of quality.” 

In 1830 the July Monarchy aroused the hostility of the former members 
of the Holy Alliance, and the specter of invasion again raised its head. The 
government decided to double the effectives. Marshal Soult prepared an ambi- 
tious program to build up a reserve of 250,000 men by the increase of the draft 
and the reduction of the term of service. But the chamber of peers, fearful of 
political unreliability, threw out the project. Vested interests under the 
bourgeois monarchy needed trustworthy professional soldiers as badly as they 
needed the prestige of throne and altar during the Restoration. But the 
danger of invasion still hovered over the country; so an ingenious system was 
introduced by which the number of recruits was increased to 80,000 a year— 
double the number called up by the law of 1818—and these were then divided 
into two parts. Paragraph 29 of the law of 1832 declares: “The army will be 
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composed of the portions which are the result of the annual laws of the 
budget and contingent, that is the effectives under the colors, and of the men 
either left home or sent home.”? 

The second “portion” named in the law, the deuxiéme portion, received 
no training whatsoever. These men merely remained on the lists for the 
duration of the service, which was reduced to seven years. In war they were 
to be called to supplement the standing army. The reason for this measure 
was to maintain only professional soldiers as effectives because such a policy, 
besides- producing a more reliable army, reduced the burden of military serv- 
ice to a small percentage of the population. The fewer the people who had 
to face this odious task the less criticism there would be of the regime. It was 
explained that this paper reserve received no training because if war broke 
out and they had to be called “they would arrive more voluntarily than those 
who already knew the burden of the barracks and the inconveniences of the 
profession.” The report of 1872 adds significantly: “This is the system which 
preVailed, please do not forget, until very recent years.”* 

The term of service of the first portion was long, seven years, but at least 
the law offered the consolation that once the term was completed all further 
military obligation ceased, even in time of war. Thus French military legisla- 
tion up to 1832 produced one definite result. It strictly limited military service 
as regards the portion of the contingent, the number of men, and the term 
of service. Outside these narrow limits there was complete freedom, guar- 
anteed above all to the rich. 

The law of 1832 also regulated replacement. Anyone who hired a sub- 
stitute to serve in his place purchased his exemption in peace as well as in war. 
But if the substitute deserted and could not be caught within a year, another 
had to be hired. Owing to the low esteem in which soldiering was held—and 
the system of replacement was only one reflection of it—substitution became 
so widespread that families contracted debts out of proportion to their income 
to save their sons from the army. Sense of duty and patriotic sacrifice, the 
mainsprings of morale in every army, sank to a low level. Indeed one cannot 
help agreeing with the authors of the project of 1904 in their conclusion that 
the law of 1832, by paving the way for the mercenary army of Napoleon III, 
sent France down the road leading to the disasters of 1870. 

Louis Napoleon took over this system with its excellent possibilities for 
further elaboration to suit his ambition. In 1855 he made replacement so 
general that it amounted to a fee paid for dispensation from military service. 


T Moniteur universel, Mar. 25, 1832. 
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Hitherto substitution was the private concern of the individual who wished 
to be replaced. Bad as it was, the old method at least preserved the element of 
personal responsibility, a residuum of the Revolutionary idea of universal 
obligation and personal effort. Napoleon abolished this with the introduction 
of exoneration, as the new system was called, that is, the payment of from 
2,000 to 2,500 francs. There was no more personal hiring of substitutes, The 
fees of exoneration flowed into a special fund called the caisse de dotation out 
of which were paid the mercenaries who from now on were to make up the 
bulk of the French army.’ 

It was not difficult to get applicants. Noncommissioned officers and men, 
after completing their regular term of service, were induced to re-enlist with 
much higher pay. Those who had distinguished themselves or had shown 
great zeal for the service were enrolled in the Imperial Guard, which meant 
life tenure with pension. Voluntary enlistments for long terms were also 
encouraged with immediate payment of high premiums. It was easy to select 
the politically reliable among volunteers, whereas the draft, operating vith 
the lottery, left too much to chance. The contingent of conscripts dwindled 
to 20,000 annually, which, with the seven-year service, furnished a total of 
140,000 men while the number of volunteers, re-enlisted soldiers, the Imperial 
Guard, and other permanent elements totaled 260,000."° Because they were 
carefully indoctrinated in personal devotion to their master, Napoleon II 
could rely on this mercenary force, just as the Roman emperors relied on the 
Praetorian Guard. 

Under this system the French army ceased to be a national force and the 
status of the conscript sank lower and lower in the social scale. Those who 
drew bad numbers and could not pay the fee of exoneration were considered 
the outcasts of society. To avoid the social stigma every effort was made by 
the parents of recruits to scrape together the ransom money. Insurance com- 
panies regularly advertised policies against death, fire, flood, hailstorm—and 
military service, the greatest of calamities.” The system was extremely unjust 
because the poor had to pay the military tax in the form of seven years of 
their lives whereas the rich could escape all obligation. 

The third: Napoleon’s military organization, carefully built around a large 
group of professionals, had one conspicuous weakness, lack of reserves, While 
this weakness had been evident in the arrpies of the Restoration and the July 
Monarchy because of their preference for professional soldiers, it affected 

9 “Loi relative à la création du dotation de l'armée, au rengagement, au remplacement et au 
pensions militaires,” Moniteur, Apr. 29, 1855. 
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Napoleon's army to a far greater extent because he reduced the number of 
conscripts to a fraction of the contingent inducted under the other two 
regimes. The Second Empire rested on a less secure foundation than the 
Bourbons, whose regime was guaranteed by the European powers, or Louis 
Philippe, who agreed to be a constitutional king. Napoleon had to create 
artificial guarantees of power by surrounding himself with a Praetorian 
Guard. If, like the previous rulers, he had inducted every year 60,000 to 80,000 
men and had released them to civilian life after some years of active duty, a 
substantial reserve could have been built up. Twenty thousand was insuf- 
ficient. Also, aside from his preference for “Praetorians,” his military policy 
was hampered by lack of funds. Having exhausted the treasury with his ex- 
pensive professional army and glittering Imperial Guard, he had no money 
left to train the deuxiéme porticn of the contingent. This was the crux of 
the situation. 

In the Crimean and Italian wars, even though the draft was raised to 
140,000 annually, the reserve remained low. In 1856 it was 77,000, in 1859 
only 74,000." In the Italian war the emperor had to conclude the armistice 
of Villafranca because the Prussian government decided to send troops to 
the Rhine. Lacking reserves, Napoleon could not counteract this measure and 
in his embarrassment cut short the victorious campaign, to the dismay of his 
allies and the astonishment of Europe. Only 100,000 men were needed but 
the emperor did not have them.” The glory of Solferino faded away 
quickly. After this bitter lesson the emperor ordered that the deuxiéme portion 
of the contingent be given five months of basic training beginning in 186x, 
but the measure was indifferently carried out because of perennial financial 
difficulties. In the spring of 1866, when the differences between Austria and 
Prussia threatened to break out into open conflict, the training was speeded 
up, but even then the men were with the colors only three months in the 
first and two in the second year.** 

The rapid and spectacular victory of Prussia in the war against the Ger- 
man Confederation gave a terrible jolt to the lethargic government of Napo- 
leon. The emergence of a new military power beyond the Rhine shook the 
Second Empire to its foundations. The position France had held for centuries 
as the leading power of Europe was now seriously threatened. On May 3, 


12 Comte de la Chapelle, Les forces maitaires de la France en 1870 (Paris, 1872), p. 106, and 
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1866, the historian Adolphe Thiers predicted in the Corps législatif that Prus- 
sia, if victorious, would unite Germany under her hegemony and that the 
European balance would be overthrown. To tolerate such a revolution would 
be “to commit high treason against the interests of France.”** 

Napoleon had to take up the challenge, or the days of his regime would be 
numbered. The question of -he reserve became more urgent than ever because 
what had been lacking so conspicuously in the French military organization 
was, as the war had proved, very abundant in the Prussian system. Since the 
reforms of General von Roon in 1861 the Prussian army had trained 63,000 
men annually. After three years of active service they were sent home but 
kept in the reserve for sixteen years, that is, two years in the reserve of the 
active army and the rest in the Landwehr. As Thiers had predicted, after 
Austria’s defeat Prussia extended her hegemony, including her military sys- 
tem, over North Germany and thus increased the annual draft to 100,000 men. 
In contrast to this the French army, even after Sadowa (1866), was drafting 
only 56,000 men including the deuxiéme portion, and while the Prussfan 
system imposed an obligation totaling nineteen years, France required only 
seven, in peace as well as in war. In the coming inevitable armament race 
with Prussia, whose high command could also count on the forces of the 
South German states, France, in a few years, would be helplessly outnumbered. 

In spite of the threatening storm clouds the public did not share the anxie- 
ties of the government. Pampered by Napoleon's reluctance to impose per- 
sonal military service upon Frenchmen unless they were very poor, the 
public, particularly the middle class, was unwilling to support a sweeping 
military reform. As a consequence of the draft lottery and the system of re- 
placement and exoneration, the citizens loathed soldiering, and Sadowa did 
not make it more palatable for them. For political reasons they distrusted 
Napoleon's armament policy because at home the imperial army played the 
role of a huge police force while abroad it involved the nation in useless wars. 
In a memorandum written on May 1, 1859, the cousin of the emperor, Prince 
Napoleon, alarmed at the b=ginning of the Italian war by the hostile attitude 
of Germany, suggested an energetic military program.** He advocated in- 
creasing the number of effectives by hiring volunteers in the cities and paying 
them well. The country dis-ricts were to be left as the “nursery of the regular 
Army.” In the cities he hoped the war would create great unemployment 
and all the idle and the “outcasts” would flock to the colors, There was a 
certain degree of logic in this attitude which proposed that the scum of the 
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population should be used as cannon fodder. But the prince expected even 
the sons of the rich to be carried away by patriotic enthusiasm and to join the 
army. Unfortunately, instead of the thousands of volunteers he hoped for, the 
only result of the war was that the petitions for exoneration jumped from 
23,000 to 42,000." 

In the same memorandum Prince Napoleon complained that the bourgeois 
classes were hostile in spite of the Italian war and that their “unbridled fury 
against the Emperor surpasses all conception.” Napoleon, knowing the temper 
of the public, had to proceed cautiously. First a trial balloon was sent up to 
test popular reaction. On September 16, 1866, the Moniteur universel pub- 
lished a tentative military program suggesting the establishment of a French 
equivalent of the Prussian Landwehr. The announcement created universal 
ill will. One prefect reporting the public reaction in his district commented 
on the Landwehr idea, “This semi-barbarous system is incompatible with the 
customs, the education and the wealth of a great nation.”** 

*The angry reception of the plan augured ill for the future, but there was 
no way out of the military predicament. A fundamental change of policy 
was dictated by the inexorable course of events in Germany. The power of 
Prussia, based on masses of well-trained men, a modern form of the amalgame, 
had to be balanced with something more than an elite army of professional 
soldiers. At the beginning of October, 1866, Napoleon announced to the 
minister of war that he had decided henceforth to include the entire class of 
160,000 able-bodied men in the draft, divide them into two portions by the 
drawing of numbers, and maintain the seven-year service; but he would 
allow members of the first portion who had completed three years of active 
duty to have themselves exonerated. He explained: 


This system would have the advantage that the weight of the conscription would 
not rest on the shoulders of the poorest classes, would include in the army young 
men with education and at the same time would not diminish the resources of 
the caisse de dotation because after three years of service exoneration would be 
permitted.*? 


In other words he was ready to accept the principle of universal obligation, 
though in actual practice there would again be gross inequalities which 
would benefit the rich. Exoneration would continue paying for the body- 
guard de luxe, the principal prop of the Second Empire. In this statement 
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the emperor both condemned his system and at the same time revealed the 
weakness of his personal regime. 

The program so briefly and abruptly announced indicated the master’s 
impatience with his minister of war, who, drawing up memorandum after 
memorandum on the problem of the reserve, could not free himself from the 
old preference for professional soldiers. During his sojourn in Biarritz the 
emperor often consulted with Marshal Niel, an experienced officer with 
shrewd political discernment. Correctly gauging the attitude of the masses 
and the dependence of the emperor oa his private force of professionals, he 
realized that the limits of an army reform were narrowly prescribed. He 
regarded French military laws as the reflection of the spirit of the people 
which would never allow the application of universal service.” Napoleon 
disagreed. He still hoped to be able to initiate some fundamental legislation 
and, returning to Paris, called a grand military council to discuss the reform 
and to draw up plans. In any event, if the effort miscarried, he could put the 
blame on others. d 

As soon as the grand council met, the civilian ministers, knowing the 
temper of the public and the strength of the opposition in the Corps législatif, 
protested against the very idea of universal service. The president of the 
Conseil d'état declared that obligatory service would take away the right of 
the legislature to vote the annual contingent. The financial prerogatives of 
the chamber, only recently granted, were surely not going to be rescinded 
again. The emperor left the meeting.” A smaller group led by General 
Trochu advocated the national system based on universal equal service of 
three years. It met with the displeasure of the emperor because the nation-in- 
arms could be organized only at the expense of his professionals. Since 
Trochu’s proposal was. as obnoxious to the civilian ministers as Napoleon’s 
program, they sided with Marshal Niel, whose plan to solve the prcblem of 
the reserve envisaged a militia-like organization modeled on the National 
Guard of the Revolution and of the bourgeois monarchy. Naturally Niel’s 
plan carefully avoided suggesting any fundamental changes in the organiza- 
tion of the standing army, which pleased the generals. The politicians, on 
the other hand, were delighted about the “citizens in uniform.” The project, 
in consequence, easily obtained the majority. It was a shrewd compromise 
based on the traditional forms of military prganization and legally justifiable 
because it respected the laws of 1818 and 1832. 

20 André Bécheyras, “La question militaire à la veille de la guerre de 1870,” La revue 
critique, XXI (1913), 385-402. Bécheyras and Wright, both using unpublished archival material, 
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After secretly instructing the prefects to report on the reaction of the 
people, the government published the plan on December 11, 1866,” Like 
Napoleon's Biarritz letter, it advocated the extension of military training to 
the entire contingent so that one part of it would serve with the regulars, 
another with the deuxième, and, as a great innovation, there was to be a 
third, called the Garde nationale mobile, in short, the mobiles, to be trained 
only ten weeks spread out over five years. Each portion was to produce an 
army of 400,000 men. La grande nation was to match the might of upstart 
Prussia man for man. 

The announcement produced an outcry of protest. The prefects reported 
that the population resented the abolition of “good numbers” most bitterly. 
Embarrassed, Napoleon hastily announced that nothing definite had been 
decided in the grand council and authorized the Conseil d’état to “elaborate” 
the project." It was the man of Villafranca again, but this time Sadowa 
preceded the hurried decision and not Solferino. 

‘After several changes the plan went to the military committee of the Corps 
législatif, which refused to consider it and drafted an independent proposal. 
Both plans were submitted to the chamber on December 13, 1867.4 In other 
words, since the first announcement of the military reform more than a year 
had been wasted in endless petty arguments. Both plans fully agreed that the 
mobiles could not be under military authority. The Exposé général justified 
this provision after a careful examination of all the laws and projects pro- 
posed or enacted since 1818 on the organization of an auxiliary reserve to 
relieve the regular army from interior duties in time of war.” They all agreed, 
declared the spokesman of the military committee, Deputy Gressier, in the 
general debate, that in peace time the members of the national guard must 
remain outside military jurisdiction and that as long as they were not called 
they were to remain free citizens. This was the basic principle of French law, 
and the committee wished to remain true to tradition.” 

While the two projects agreed on the status of the mobiles, they differed 
sharply on their training. The Conseil d’état, upholding Niel’s ideas, proposed 
assemblies at the cantonal seats lasting six consecutive days. These meetings 
were not to be repeated more than twice a year, but in times when there was 
a danger of war, a special training period of a minimum of twenty days could 


22 Wright, in Jour. Mod. Hist., XIV, 29." 
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be ordered with the consent of the legislature. In contrast to this plan the 
military committee proposed only brief exercises on Sunday mornirgs in the 
villages and three reviews a year at the cantonal seats lasting not longer than 
one day, including the time it took the participants to get there. In rejecting 
the plan of the Conseil d'état the committee argued that since the mobiles 
were under no military discipline the population of the cantonal centers 
could not be expected to house thousands of men during the training periods. 
The ardently defended principle that the mobiles must be outside of military 
control thus defeated the very purpose for which they were intended. 

At first the majority of the deputies in the Corps législatif sided with the 
state council, though very reluctantly because, in general, the organization of 
an auxiliary reserve implied the hated idea of universal service and because, 
in particular, this plan interfered too much with the life of the agricultural 
population. The Republicans opposed it on principle. They attacked most 
violently the provision that the mobiles could be called in time of war by an 
imperial order. “What is war?” their spokesman asked. “Can the mobiles 
be called when we wage war in Mexico, in Italy or in Cochin China? The 
right to declare war rests with the Emperor. Let's not give him many of 
our fellow citizens to send to war.”?" 

Marshal Niel made heroic efforts to save his plan. Gradually, ke said, as 
the militia developed he would decrease the regular army, and with great 
optimism he predicted that the retired professional soldiers would furnish 
excellent officers for the mobiles. But the opposition would not hear of it, 
and Jules Favre asked him whether he wished to make a huge barracks 
out of France. The marshal promptly replied, “Prenez garde d'en faire 
un cimetiére”” His efforts availed little. Petitions against the military 
reform arrived from all parts of the country and the slogan 11 wy aura plus de 
bons numéros resulted in easy victories of radical deputies at by-elections. 
The government majority then began to press Niel to yield; otherwise, they 
said, they would be very unpopular with the electorate. Finally the military 
character of the mobiles was so emasculated that, as Deputy Gressier some- 
what sarcastically remarked, even the village fire departments were receiving 
more training than the future national guard of France. The legislature, even 
more than the military committee, wished to remain faithful to the spirit of 
French tradition, which was expressed inea provision in the final text of the 
law. Concerning the status of the mobiles during their five years of service, it 
said: “During this time they continue to enjoy all their rights as citizens, can 


27 Speech of Jules Simon, ibid., Dec, 21, 1867, p. 1585. 
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marry freely, change domicile and residence, freely travel in France or abroad 
without reporting.”?* This was the French reply to the “thunder of Sadowa.” 

Completely free from military control the mobiles, especially in the cities 
and particularly in Paris, often' refused to practice during their assemblies and 
organized political demonstrations or turned to rioting. Reaction to this form 
of soldiering in military circles became so great and the Corps législatif was 
so parsimonious in voting funds for it that Marshal Le Boeuf, Niel's suc- 
cessor, abandoned the whole scheme. On the eve of the war with Prussia he 
declared, referring to the mobiles, “C'est une institution qui n'existe que sur 
le papier” Indeed the law creating the mobiles achieved nothing although 
it was the essential part of Niel’s proposal for the solution of the problem of 
the reserve. The marshal, having no illusions about the attitude of the public, 
had hoped that a militia with two weeks’ training a year would be adopted 
by the legislature. He met with bitter disappointment and, broken-hearted 
because in this most critical period of national existence the French people 
refused to shoulder even these light burdens, died soon after the failure of 
his plan. 

As to the regular army, the reform plan contained a great innovation. It 
raised the term of service from seven to nine years but to counteract the effect 
of this unpopular measure four out of the nine years were to be spent in the 
reserve where the men had no further obligation except in time of war. The 
report of the military committee expressly stated that in peace the status of 
the reserve was practically equivalent to full liberation, whereas in Prussia the 
reserve had to report for additional periods of “refresher” training, In spite of 
this concession the increase of the term of service was vehemently denounced 
by the opposition. The Republicans submitted a counterproject which pro- 
posed to abolish the standing army substituting for it the levée en masse 
prepared by brief training periods in camps. As Jules Simon admitted, they 
had copied the plan from the Swiss militia.** In a debate with Niel, Jules 
Favre summed up their position by pointing to the main difference between 
their ideals on military legislation and the view of the majority: “We insist 
on the civic spirit, the influence of the school and the family whereas you 
glorify the military spirit which, to be sure, has its good sides but is bound to 
be grossly exaggerated.”** They denounced the government program because 
it was the very negation of the eqyalitarian and democratic ideas of the cen- 
tury and, since it was prompted by the victories of Prussia, they suspected 

28 Moniteur, Feb. 4, 1868. 
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hidden aggressive intentions behind Napoleon’s policy. They believed in 
pacifism. Their most powerful argument was that the reform really did not 
increase the army, that it merely irritated Germany. They offset the effect of 
this constructive criticism with the puerile assertion that the inevitable unifica- 
tion of Germany did not menace France because in the future Reichstag of 
a united Germany the French could count on powerful sympathies from the 
liberal parties whose strength after the incorporation of the South would 
become decisive.” Half a century later history repeated itself when the opposi- 
tion against the military law of 1913 maintained that the Socialists in Ger- 
many would go on general strike if the kaiser ordered mobilization. Party 
doctrinarism bore strange fruits. 

The proposal as drafted by the military committee passed without change. 
Since it still permitted replacement, the poor and illiterate elements filled the 
contingent of the first portion as before the reform. To them the legal dis- 
tinctions which expressly stated that the four years of the reserve were full 
liberation but only in peace were meaningless. Accustomed to the regime of 
the law of 1832 which had established the principle that once liberated always 
liberated, even in war, the reserve of the regular army, the only one that 
counted in 1870, resented the call to arms, and, when they were forced to join 
the colors, disorder and confusion were the results. In other words the new 
law, by raising the term of service to nine years, proposed to create a war 
reserve which would cease to function the moment war broke out. So well 
hedged around with guaranties of liberty, which of course were also extended 
to the deuxiéme portion, the reserve could not be maintained as an organic 
part of the army. In most cases the men were ignorant of the regiment or 
company to which they belonged because of the national system of recruiting, 
and, more fatal than anything else, they received no instruction in the use 
of the chassepot rifle, introduced four years before the outbreak of the war. 

The military reform, as it was finally explained in the Moniteur universel 
on February 4, 1868, achieved very meager results. A mere amendment of the 
law of 1832, its only major concession, the abolition of the practice of exonera- 
tion instituted by Napoleon, was made in the hope that the removal of the 
most obnoxious feature of his military system would deprive the opposition 
of an effective argument. The aboliticn of exoneration helped little because the 
Corps législatif substituted the replacement of the old law for it.°* But with 
exoneration went the fees and the caisse de dotation so that special volunteers 

82 Ibid., Dec. 21, p. 1589. 
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and re-enlisted soldiers could not be hired in the same numbers as before. 
The charge of the opposition that the law merely excited the population but 
otherwise produced no tangible gains was therefore very well founded. The 
. spokesman of the military committee openly admitted that the new law 
would, for the three or four years of its initial operation, actually diminish 
the effectives without producing any increase in the mobilizable strength of 
the army, and if war broke out, he added, the only remedy would be, as in 
the Crimean and Italian wars, to increase the draft as an emergency meas- 
sure. This was disconcerting but it did not move the majority to cease their 
opposition. The main problem, a well-trained and well-organized reserve, 
remained unsolved. This was the policy which in 1870, after the Praetorians 
were captured by the Germans at Metz and at Sedan, left France without 
an army. 

There was a small group in the Corps législatif whose members advocated 
the, introduction of the Prussian system with two years of universal service 
because they deemed it more equalitarian in its operation and more national 
in its spirit. They received little support from the public, nor were they very 
well understood in parliament. Echoing the view expressed by the prefect 
who had condemned the Prussian military organization as a barbarous sys- 
tem, Marshal Niel replied to the proponents of the nation-in-arms that their 
plan would impose the most crushing burden as far as the population was 
concerned. The motion for the two-year service was easily defeated in 1867. 

General Trochu, analyzing the military situation of this year, admitted 
that, like the experts of the army and the public in general, he too had been 
convinced before Sadowa that the Prussian standing army was merely a 
school for the Landwehr and that in war this army, looking so well on paper, 
would prove to be a very imperfect instrument, particularly at the beginning 
of the campaign.” After the spectacular victories of this “imperfect instru- 
ment” opinion changed little in spite of the sensational revelations of Trochu’s 
book and in spite of the reports of the French military attaché in Berlin 
describing in great detail the large reserves, the excellent equipment, and the 
machine-like precision of the Prussian system. General Ducrot, stationed in 
Strasbourg, an excellent post of observation, wrote similar warnings.** The 
popular work of Trochu failed to move the public, and the confidential letters 
of the experts left the military autlforities, including the emperor, indifferent. 
Like General De Gaulle in the 1930’s they were prophets who received recog- 
nition only after disastrous events had proved that they were right. 
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In the other countries of Europe, however, the general staffs hastened to 
draw conclusions from Prussia’s successes and to translate them into military 
reforms, realizing that the modernized form of the nation-in-arms of the 
French Revolution held the secret of victory. The French, on the other hand, 
stubbornly refused to recognize their own invention. In 1870, aside from 
Russia, France was the only Continental power still clinging to the cld system 
which depended on professional soldiers. 

Writing after the disasters of 1870, General Trochu pointed out that it 
takes a long time for military institutions to exert their influence on the 
population, mold public opinion, and form permanent military habits. He 
recalled the naval disaster of Trafalgar, which was followed by no attempt 
to rebuild the fleet because there were no naval institutions and traditions 
firmly rooted in the nation. England, suffering such a disaster, would have 
quickly created a new navy, just as the Prussians after Jena bent every effort 
to reorganize their military system. Instead of maintaining an army ready 
to. defend the nation they began arming the whole nation to defend itself. 
France in 1867, he concluded, had nothing with: which to oppose this for- 
midable principle.” She had an army created by lottery, she had troops com- 
posed of the outcasts of society, in short, she had a system which, instead of 
forming military habits in society, put the soldier, as in China, on the lowest 
rung of the social ladder. 

The French military mind became so hardened in these outworn concepts 
that the idea of reliance on the professional soldier, coupled with the prin- 
ciple of complete, permanent exemptions, could not be touched. In addition 
there was the opposition of the French middle class, who were reluctant to 
give up the privilege of “good numbers.” The disastrous foreign policy of 
Napoleon had involved the nation in costly wars which resulted in the com- 
plete diplomatic isolation of France. In order to check the personal power of 
Napoleon the public wanted political liberties. The emperor, anxious to gain 
the support of the middle class for his military reform, granted political con- 
cessions, which the Liberals in parliament promptly used to defeat the project. 
Their minds were not trained in military thinking and they could not appre- 
ciate the momentous events of the Seven Weeks’ War. They saw nothing 
portentous in the rise of Prussia and had no desire to try conclusions with 
her. The French middle class had gr&wn opulent, comfort-loving, and 
pacifistic. In their wishful thinking they foresaw a new era of internationalism 
when the liberal leaders, rising above the narrow concepts of nationalism, 
would co-operate across the frontiers, making armies and soldiers useless 
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burdens on society. Such was the trend of popular thought borne out by the 
actions of the Liberals. Parliamentarism cannot function without the support 
of public interest in national affairs, without the pressure of opinion. With 
its political concessions the Second Empire merely bought a new lease on 
life. Lethargy in public affairs now combined with the suspicion and hos- 
tility which Liberalism since the days of George III and Louis XVI had 
directed against the “king’s men.” Parliament, instead of co-operating with 
the government, refused to strengthen France lest it strengthen the empire 
of Napoleon. 

The wars in the Crimea, in Italy, and in Mexico were Napoleon’s personal 
affairs. They made the nation distrustful of his policy even when war had 
ceased to be the sole concern of the government and even when international 
events threatened to involve the nation in a life-and-death struggle. Napoleon, 
after the defeat of his military program, tried to win the middle class with 
more political concessions. His cousin, Prince Napoleon, who reflected the 
ever-changing policies of the government in his memorandums, pointed out 
early in 1870 that the liberalization of the empire was necessary to gain the 
co-operation of the middle class. Discussing the project of the plebiscite, he 
wrote that the emperor controlled the army and held the allegiance of the 
peasants, but the artisans and laborers of the cities were revolutionaries and 
to counterbalance them it was indispensable to rally the bourgeoisie by 
liberalizing the constitution.” 

The plebiscite held in May, 1870, endorsed the new policy of the govern- 
ment with an overwhelming majority. L'empire libérale could now go ahead 
in its efforts to solve the German problem and with it the question of the 
European equilibrium. With its new power resting on popular forces, it 
could make further concessions, which now appeared as the conciliatory 
gestures of the strong. On June 30, 1870, the government made a proposal to 
the Corps législatif to reduce the annual contingent by 10,000 men. An ac- 
count of the lively discussions provoked by the bill presents a good picture 
of the attitude of the nation on the eve of the war with Prussia.?? 

The comte de Latour opposed the measure because the French army was 
still suffering from the same weakness as before, namely, lack of reserves, 
whereas Prussia’s lead in numbers was increasing year by year. Including the 
South German states, the power atross the Rhine had an annual contingent 
of 134,000 men. Thus, with its obligatory twelve years’ service in time of war, 
Prussia could produce a total force of 1,600,000 fighters. The French con- 
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tingent, reduced to go,ooo with only nine years of service, would be only 
800,000 men, exactly half of the German force. As for the excuse that quality 
was superior to quantity, the comte de Latour pointed out that the Prussian 
system in 1866 put an army of 500,000 men into the field so excellently trained 
and led that there was every reason to consider them professionals. Their 
number, he said, would increase in the future without any impairment of 
their high quality. Therefore, he advocated the introduction of this system in 
France, with two years of service. 

Marshal Le Boeuf, the minister of war, ridiculed the idea of training good 
soldiers in such a short time. In an army, he said, quality counted as much as 
quantity; therefore he was not worried that the contingent was to be reduced. 
In France particularly, the presence of seasoned soldiers with the colors had 
always exerted great influence upon the spirit of the troops. History proved 
that soldiers with short service failed to acquire this military spirit, which was 
so important for discipline and such a distinctive quality of the French agmy. 
Replying to the criticism that an army of professional soldiers served aggres- 
sive designs whereas the militia would be defensive, Marshal Le Boeuf said, 
“France has a mission to fulfill in Europe and she cannot abdicate her role. 
Yes, an army is not good unless it can rapidly take the offensive or else one 
condemns oneself to impotence.” These were ominous words. 

Adolphe Thiers also rejected the idea of the armed nation. He asked the 
chamber whether they remembered the desperation of the women in Prussia 
when the mobilization of 1866 carried away all the men; families were left 
destitute, and factories and offices had to close down for lack of men. There 
was nothing more painful, he added, than a military organization which in 
this way called out a whole nation. There were no bloodier wars than those 
waged with troops insufficiently trained. 

Ask the experts, ask the most competent statesmen why the American Civil War 
cost more men and blood than any other war of our times and they will tell you 
that it is because soldiers not seasoned through long training hesitate before posi- 


tions instead of storming them. They stay under fire and lose ten times more men 
than troops who are resolute and well led.*° 


He believed that if “regulars” had waged the American Civil War it would 
have lasted only one year and would have cost only one tenth of the casualties. 

Emile Ollivier, originally an advocate®of the nation-in-arms but since his 
appointment as prime minister a supporter of the law of 1868, declared that | 
the plebiscite was the French equivalent of the battle of Sadowa. Every- 
where French prestige increased after this great reform and the country could 
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. afford the reduction of the contingent because that would not diminish its 
newly won strength. The transformation of the empire into a liberal con- 
stitutional monarchy, he concluded proudly, was a great victory which gave 
French policy the same force the battle of Sadowa had given Prussian policy. 
It was a strange statement and a maladroit boast, and it aroused a storm on 
the opposition benches; but perhaps it accurately reflected the official inter- 
pretation of the plebiscite as indicated by Prince Napoleon’s memorandum. 
At any rate the plebiscite signified the triumph in France of Liberalism, 
which in Prussia had lost out in its struggle with militarism. There was no 
doubt that, in a moral sense, a liberal France was superior to a military Prussia. 
But moral values were not going to decide the issue. 


The Highway Movement, 1916-1935 


Freperic L. Paxson* 


OF frontiers there is no end. It is still true, nearly two centuries after the 
farm frontiers of the Atlantic tidewater began to cut into the Piedmont, that 
now and then some “new custom” sweeps across the continent, leaving behind 
its cutting edge a new environment and marking a new stage in American 
development. With one of these frontiers, latest but certainly not the last, this 
inquiry is concerned. It is one which, between two great wars, has come alive, 
passed through its initial phases, and settled down as other frontiers have 
settled down into operating institutions. It is the frontier of gas and concrete 
and of a highway system binding an area of continental dimensions into a 
unit for the first time in history. 

There have been three major spreads of communication on an ocean-to- 
ocean basis in the United States, all having the common tendency to lessen 
the sharpness of sectional differences, to build up the national interest, and to 
shade the autonomy of the states. Each, in its setting of time and technology, 
has had its peculiar characteristics and has made its special contribution to 
American development. The latest of the three built for the United States a 
quarter of a million miles of modern highways, selected for their binding 
qualities from the more than three million miles of road which the survey 
shows upon the map. More than either of its predecessors, this third spread 
has upset the national equilibrium. The nation as a whole has been part and 
parcel of it and its necessary consequence has been to open the sections and 
break down state lines. Its immediate predecessor, the frontier of the railroads, 
completed its pioneer work about 1888. And half a century earlier the frontier 
of the dirt road, the covered wagon, the trails, and the long overland journey 
tested the footways of the buffalo and the Indian and enriched the American 
vocabulary with the place names of the Pacific. 

There were few uncertainties about the basic topography of the continent 
when John Charles Fremont made his map of the Far West in 1842-1844, 
and became “Pathfinder” for all time. B&t it was within his decade of ex- 
ploration and advertisement that the trails to the Pacific were tied to the 
trails from the Atlantic and that the long-distance overland journey became 
an ordinary American phenomenon. 
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The railroad net, second of the frontiers of communication, reached the 
Pacific within two generations. It brought reality, where the roads and trails 
had merely suggested promise. It checked the zeal for turnpikes, stopped the 
movement for canals, and gradually by inherent superiority lessened the use 
of the inland waterways. In 1869 the first trains arrived at San Francisco Bay 
and in another twenty years the railroad frontier had completed its march 
across the map.’ 

Starting from scratch in 1830, the national provision of railroads caught 
up with geographical dimension and human requirement. By 1840 there were 
162 miles of main line per million people in the United States, but most of the 
national area was unreached. By 1860 the ratio was 921 miles per million, with 
the Mississippi reached by trunk lines and with a concentration in the north- 
ern states which proved to be fundamental in the preservation of the union. 
By 1890, in spite of the fivefold increase in population since 1830, the ratio 
per million had grown to 2,600 miles; every significant area had received 
service, and what might be called saturation had been attained. The mileage 
was equal to the requirement. In the half century after the completion of the 
continental railroads the ratio hardly held its own, while after 1910 it ma- 
terially declined as existing main lines with improved equipment met the 
national need. By 1940 the ratio was down to 1,776 miles per million. The 
railroad had contributed to the making of a new nation in the preceding 
century. 

But the necessities of railroad operation left the regional interests of the 
United States strung along the rights of way, like so many beads on so many 
strings. At the level of the grass-roots the people of the regions were nearly 
as far apart and as local in their activities as they had been when the railroad 
checked the covered wagon in its process of binding the regions with the 
roads. 

In that earlier period, when the wagons of the homeseekers pushed the 
heads of the trails westward, the dirt road followed the trail; and after the 
dirt road there came clamor for the turnpike, the bridge, and the canal; and 
with it all there came a widening spread of detailed knowledge of the terrain. 
County was linked to county, and town to town, by roads which were inade- 
quate for much more than local traffic but which conserved a certain sense 
of neighborhood. Part of this sente was weakened when the railroads took 
over the job of communication and built up a sort of traffic which could never 
have existed if served by horse-drawn commerce. In place of self-sufficient 
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regionalism, lightly bound by roads, the United States became a congeries of 
localities, with the railroad station at the very center of every web of life: The 
road to town, rather than the road to the next town, became the concern of 
the farmer who had to buy and sell and still get home in time to milk the 
cows, and of the townsmen who served the community and its radiating 
outskirts, 

The railroad had become an operating mechanism before 1900. It is in- 
teresting to conjecture what the United States would have become in the 
twentieth century if served only by the equipment of the nineteenth, or what 
the nineteenth would have been with only the sort of equipment which was 
available when Andrew Jackson was elected President. But a new era, massing 
behind a new frontier, was taking shape even before the old century expired. 
In January, 1900, in the old Madison Square Garden, there was held the first 
American automobile show. It was two years more before Country Life in 
America regarded the automobile as significant enough to deserve a major 
article, and even then the title of the article, “The Automobile in the Coun- 
try,” suggested that only the adventurous thought of the automobile except 
in terms of city streets. By 1903, the magazine Outing was intrigued by the 
possibility of a “re-discovery” of America by automobile. 

Between 1900 and the first World War the forces which were to generate 
a new frontier were assembling. The preliminaries of the highway movement 
gave way to action and advance when in the Federal Highway Aid Act of 
July 11, 1916, the government of the United States put a reluctant shoulder 
behind the movement. Driven by the movement, rather than leading it, the 
government of necessity took charge, with the result that when the attack at 
Pearl Harbor drew the United States again into war the highways were a 
completed operating mechanism, needing at the last minute little more than 
a detail act for access and strategic roads. The President approved such an 
act on November 19, 1941. 

The parentage of the highway movement is various. Differing from the 
railroad movement, the rolling stock was ready before the roadbed had been 
designed. The'search for origins leads into the steel mills and the cement 
plants. It leads as well to the laboratories and workshops where the refineries 
shifted from kerosene to gasoline, where the internal combustion engine 
made the “horseless carriage” possible; anti to the jungle for the ru»ber. The 
movement was heavily influenced by the human craving for speed which 
created a market, waiting to absorb the motor car as rapidly as the inventors 
could design and make it. It owed something to the early social clubs of the 
pioneers, such as the American Automobile Club of New York, or the Auto- 
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mobile Club of Southern California, in whose rooms members gathered to 
exchange their experiences, as they had adventured a few miles out of town. 
It owed more to the American Automobile Association (1902) in which local 
clubs were affiliated. By 1914 the American Association of State Highway 
Officials had become a spearhead in promotion.” Its goal was to get the traffic 
of the United States “out of the mud!” 

From inception to success, the highway movement reveals the capacity of 
democratic institutions to procure action when the people are in agreement. 
It was the government, budget-bound, which required forcing, yielding only 
when it must. The watchdogs of the treasury were apprehensive of the out- 
lay; but states have generally been ready for enterprise whose costs could be 
shared with Washington, while counties have always welcomed improve- 
ments paid for outside their little budgets. In principle there was little resist- 
ance to the dream of highways, or to the attainment of the dream. 

To the eagerness of the public there was added the interest of those for 
whóm the program would bring immediate profit. The automobile makers 
and their salesmen were a pressure group, working upon the government at 
the top and upon customers at the bottom. The tire manufacturers joined in 
with zeal and cash. The road machinery men were ready to design new tools 
as needed, not yet thinking of the bulldozer as a machine of war. The owners 
of quarries and sand and gravel pits saw new markets ahead. The oil industry 
foresaw a use for heavy oils as road binders, while cement makers dreamed of 
concrete roads.* There was already an American Road Builders Association, 
which had held its first national convention in 1903, when “road-building was 
in its infancy,” and which maintained a persuasive lobby. The ingredients 
for the highway movement were at hand at the turn of the century, waiting 
to be integrated. Perhaps the most significant step in this integration was 
taken after Carl G. Fisher hatched the idea of a hard-surfaced, all-weather 
highway from ocean to ocean, to be talked about as though it were to be 
built. The scheme was taken up by Indiana automobile makers, an associa- 
tion was incorporated in Michigan, a group of scouting cars worked its way 

2 Conceived at a meeting of an American road congress in Atlanta, this association was or- 
ganized in Washington. The American Automobile Association and the American Highway As- 
sociation had shares in it, while the officials of the Office of Public Roads encouraged it. Highways 
Green Book, 1920, p. 5; Engineering News-Record, Dec. 13, 1917, p. 1086; Good Roads, Dec. 


7, 1918, p. 28; Public Roads, 1 (1921), 3; Thomas H. MacDonald, in Roads and Streets, Decem- 
ber, 1939, p. 50. 

3 As yet they only dreamed. The contractors who co-operated in the American Concrete Insti- 
tute assumed this name in 1913, without altering the purpose of their organization, which, as the 
National Association of Concrete Users, held a first convention in Indianapolis in 1905. Their 
annual Proceedings reveal the steps by which, beginning with sidewalks, building bricks, and 
stucco, their contracts came to deal with foundations, canals, reinforced concrete, and finally 
concrete roads, 
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to San Francisco over the central overland route, and the magic name of 
Lincoln was attached to the proposal. On October 31, 1913, the organized 
propaganda of the Lincoln Highway Association assumed an almost national 
dimension.* 

In the twenty years before 1913 the highway movement had shown 
premonitory signs of life. Almost at the moment when the pneumatic tire 
became standard equipment for the safety bicycle, the League of American 
Wheelmen took a prominent place in the world of sport and gave publicity 
to the condition of the roads. In 1892 Good Roads, sponsored by the League 
_ of American Wheelmen, began a modest appearance, describing itself as the 
“first publication in the world devoted strictly to road improvement.” It 
persistently carried the tune with argument, illustration, news, and song. 
After forty years, it became Roads and Streets and continued its argument 
in the period of fulfillment. A year after its first appearance Congress was 
persuaded to vote a token $10,000 to the Secretary of Agriculture to promote 
investigation in the field of highways; and the secretary entrusted the fund 
to an informal Office of Road Inquiry. 

But in 1892 there was no existing mechanism for the expenditure of big 
money, for rural roads were still regarded as a charge on the community 
which they served and a particular charge upon the abutting property owners 
who often worked out the road tax with pick and shovel in their own hands. 
Counties controlled the roads, states regarded them as local business, and the 
federal government had not even a foreboding of the job at hand. Massa- 
chusetts, to be sure, well in the front in legislation, had set up a highway 
commission in 1892; but its officials were thinking in terms of stone roads 
and were only toying with the idea of state aid to localities. The road builders, 
hardly differentiated from general contractors, had only just begun to think 
of roads as other than slightly graded dirt, as impassable in winter and spring 
as nature made them. In the cities, asphalt and brick were slowly displacing 
granite blocks, cobble stones, planks, and worse, although eventually the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce of Bellefontaine, Ohio, discovered four blocks 
of cement slabs which had been poured around the court house square in 1891. 
The discovery enabled a fiftieth anniversary celebration and a monument to 
the earliest concrete pavement in the United States.° 

The public was as yet giving little attention to the mobilizing of pressure 


4 Lincoln Highway Association, The Lincoln Highway: The Story of a Crusade That Made 
Transportation History (New York, 1935). 

5 Engineering News-Record, June 26, 1941, p. 976; Aug. 28, p. 297. The Engineering News, 
which began as the Engineer and Surveyor in April, 1874, was merged in April, 1917, with the 
Engineering Record, which had started in December, 1877, as The Plumber and Sanitary 
Engineer. 
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behind the roads. Few but those who were specially interested took note of a 
Federal Aid Good Roads Convention, assembled by the American Auto- 
mobile Association in Washington in June, 1912. Few would have noted a 
second annual convention of an American Road Congress, held in Atlantic 
City in September, 1912, if Governor Woodrow Wilson had not addressed 
it* The Engineering News, still dubious, reported a proposal for national 
trunk highways and asserted editorially that “it is impossible for haulage 
over any road surface to compete with the low cost of hauling on a rail- 
way.”” The Office of Road Inquiry had meanwhile developed into an Office 
of Public Roads, with a new concern for the condition of the roads now that 
rural mail carriers had parcel post as well as letters to deliver over the post 
routes. 

There was no hope of immediate realization when the Lincoln Highway 
Association advertised its dream in 1913. Its officers complained that “there 
were no logs or maps of through roads” and confessed that in “picking a 
connected trail from the Missouri River to the Pacific [they] used the maps 
and mileages of railroad time-tables in endeavoring to link up the various 
sections of disconnected county and township improvement.”* But they man- 
aged to trace a route. They explained the scheme to towns along the line, 
urged the communities reached by the theoretical highway to join in simul- 
taneous noise about it, and organized boomers meetings in the local movie 
houses for the last day in August, 1913. Here and there, they even persuaded 
a parson to preach about it on the following Sunday. This was the first year 
of “fairly reliable data” on motor vehicles in the United States. Registration 
showed 1,258,062 automobiles and trucks.’ 

The named highway, as a promotional tool if not as a reality, caught the 
imagination of communities along the Lincoln Highway. From New York 
to San Francisco the route, shifting a little as it developed, touched Phila- 
delphia, Chambersburg, Mansfield, South Bend, Chicago Heights, Clinton, 
Cedar Rapids, Council Bluffs, Kearney, Laramie, Salt Lake City, Reno, 
Placerville, and Oakland. Communities which were by-passed, or which lay 
in other regions, were inspired to promote highways of their own. In quick 
time the American map was crisscrossed in defiance of topography and in 
response to local interest or local vanity. A Dixie Highway, from the strait at 


8 Gatherings like these left their recordein volumes such as Papers, Addresses and Resolu- 
tions before the American Road Congress (Vol. 1 appeared after the first convention at Richmond, 
Va., Nov. 20, 1911); and Proceedings of the Federal Aid Good Roads Convention (following the 
Washington Convention, June 16, 1912). 

7 May 6, 1912, p. 937. 

8 A, F. Bement, in Good Roads, Nov, 11, 1923, p. 154. 

9 Public Roads, April, 1924, p. 14. Under this title, the Office of Public Roads and Rural 
Engineering began to publish its technical journal in May, 1918. 
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Mackinaw to Miami, made its appearance, with a headquarters, an associa- 
tion, scout cars, and agents. Á Meridian Highway, from the Rio Grande 
crossing at Nuevo Laredo to Winnipeg, was matched by a Jefferson Highway 
from New Orleans to the same Canadian terminus.*” Senator John H. Bank- 
head of Alabama, early in offering highway legislation to Congress, had his 
name attached to a route from Memphis to El Paso (or more ambitiously 
from Washington to San Diego). When the troops came back from France, 
there was talk of a Pershing and reality in a Victory Highway, while within 
a few days of the funeral of Theodore Roosevelt road promoters were at 
work upon his name. 

Many of the proposals had money behind them, for chambers of com- 
merce, automobile associations, and industrial organizations were ready to 
contribute. They brought into publicity the impassability of American roads 
and the desirability of improvement. But the movement needed to be imple- 
mented with law before the builders could be set to work. The whole concept 
of rural roads must be revised, with a new distribution of control and financial 
responsibility among township, county, and state; and without federal co- 
operation at the top the costs of anything resembling a system were staggering. 

The habit of turning to Washingion for help was so automatic that the 
promoters turned to Washington, whence a financial trickle was procured, 
merely for post roads, in 1913. Sporadic bills were introduced, as much to 
satisfy constituents as to induce action. They approached the problem from 
every angle, some proposing a new federal department or highway commis- 
sion, others content with grants to the states, or with federal co-operation 
with the states on a share-the-cost basis. The American Association of State 
Highway Officials was handicapped at the start by the reluctance of states to 
create such officials or to admit state responsibility for what happened in the 
townships. 

The growing pressure upon Washington produced, in 1912, a joint com- 
mittee to consider the problem. There was reason for caution in the disagree- 
ment among the promoters as to what made a road, or what might make it 
in a few years. But the House of Representatives created a new Committee 
on Roads in 1913, and a Missouri congressman, D. W. Shackleford, resigned 
from the Committee on Ways and Means to become its chairman.” There 
were fifty-odd bills in the files of variout committees when he assumed the 
post. He fought the battle in the House, with Bankhead of Alabama co- 
operating in the Senate. Out of the confusion of the summer of 1916, which 


10 “The Jefferson Highway was conceived in the rooms of the. Association of Commerce, in 
New Orleans three years ago.” New Orleans Pizayune, Sept. 14, 1919. 
11 Congressional Record, June 2, 1913, p. 1861; June 26, p. 2190. 
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was crowded with schemes for military preparedness, there came a Federal 
Aid Act” bearing the names of Bankhead and Shackleford. It was provided 
that within the next five years seventy-five millions should be spent in those 
states which possessed responsible highway departments. The Secretary of 
Agriculture was given charge of the aid and the duty of approving allotments 
of half the cost of projects for the improvement of rural roads which carried 
or were capable of carrying post routes, improvements which the state must 
agree to maintain after construction. In order to overcome the fact that the 
states which suffered most from lack of roads were often those least able to 
finance even half the cost, the aid was to be distributed one third on the basis 
of population, one third on the basis of area, one third on the mileage of 
rural post routes within the state. 

This Federal Aid Act was the opening wedge. Its effective operation was 
retarded by war, by the restrictions of the Capital Issues Committee, by a 
priority order prohibiting the use of freight cars for moving road material, 
by the lack of highway surveys upon which to justify the projects offered for 
federal support, and by the necessity upon most of the states to create and 
staff their, highway departments before they could get to work. But in this 
period of delay the frontier of the highways took shape, with all forces out 
of doors increasing their pressure and with the war itself turning the motor 
vehicle into a weapon which must have a road on which to do its work. 
Henry Ford had run his millionth Model-T off the assembly line in 1915, a 
car which had the invaluable capacity to run where there was almost no road. 
But it was a different story with heavy motor trucks. When the troops were 
back and the camps were emptied, the new frontier began really to cut its way 
into the landscape. 

The United States Army took a hand in the promotion of the work. A 
Highways Transport Committee was set up by the Council of National 
Defense in November, 1917, to examine the possibility of using roads to break 
a traffic jam. In the following June a United States Highways Council, rep- 
resenting all the agencies concerned, began to meet. The Army Motor Trans- 
port Corps, two months later, was given administrative control over the 
army fleets. In an effort to get motor trucks to France during the railroad 
blockade of December, 1917, the nearly impossible was attempted when it 
was decided to drive them from Detroit to Baltimore in winter, over unim- 
proved mountain roads. It was recognized as a “daring adventure” to bring 
“these heavy machines over the Alleghenies.”** Of the thirty which started 


12 U, S. Statutes at Large, 64 Congress, 1 session, July 11, 1916, p. 355. 
18 Engineering News-Record, Jan. 3, 1918, p. 3. 
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in the first fleet'on December 17, 1917, all but one reached Baltimore; and by 
a process of shovel, tug, push, and good luck, the succeeding convoys con- 
tinued to make the Atlantic port. In the summer of 1919 the Army Motor 
Transport Corps staged a greater adventure, undertaking a test of its own 
powers as wel! as a rediscovery of the American highway situation, by moving 
a substantial motor train from coast to coast. 

From Washington to San Francisco, 3,242 miles, the route selected, close 
to the line of the Lincoln Highway, was urged upon the army by the associa- 
tion, which gave heavy patronage to the experiment as well as reconnaissance 
cars in the region where the West began and the highways stopped. Under 
command of Lt. Col. C. W. McClure the army supply train started from 
the front of the White House, July y, 1919. Its trucks, cars, ambulances, and 
repair cars, some seventy-five strong, carried more than two hundred officers 
and enlisted men in a self-contained caravan. It had been hoped to have 
President Wilson on hand to bless the jaunt; but in his absence, still at sea 
on his way back from the peace conference, Secretary of War Newton D. 
Baker was forced to start the train. There was a ceremony of dedication of 
an initial marker—a plaster cast of a permanent marker which the Lincoln 
Highway Association proposed to plant along the route. The secretary called 
the World War a “war of motor transports,” and spoke of the American need 
for military highways. The New York Times described “the first complete 
military convoy to attempt a transcontinental journey,” in a few lines on 
page 25.** 

The truck convoy was on the road for sixty-two days, averaging nearer 
fifty miles a day than the seventy-five which had been hoped for. West of 
the Missouri, roads turned to dirt, or sand, or mud. Bridges, where they were 
found, proved to be too light to carry trucks, and scores had to be strengthened 
in advance or rebuilt after passage. Detours impeded the advance, for bits of 
construction all along the line turned traffic into by-passes worse than the 
original roads. Yet the procession completed its mission among the hills above 
the Presidio in San Francisco on September 6. There, in Lincoln Park, the 
highway association planted a western terminal marker, replica of that which 
stood in Washington. In 1920 a second train traversed the roads fram Wash- 
ington to Los Angeles, crossing the Mississippi over its lowest bridge, at 
Memphis, on the line of the Bankhead Highway. 

The promotional forces had converged upon Congress when that body 
met in December, 1918, to plan for the postwar period. The Secretary of 


14 New York Times, July 8, 1919; Oakland Tribune, July 17, 1919- 
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Agriculture, David F. Houston, had just held a Washington conference on 
good roads with the agricultural editors; and a Joint Highway Congress was 
at work in Chicago, pooling the ideas of officials, industries, and the auto- 
mobile associations. The United States Chamber of Commerce was ready to 
endorse a federal highway commission, while the American Bankers As- 
sociation gave approval to a continuance of highway aid after the five-year 
period of the 1916 experiment should expire in 1921. Bills were thrown into 
the hopper in December, 1918; one of them by Senator Charles E. Townsend 
of Michigan, whose name was to be continuously attached to the program 
until the passage, November 9, 1921, of a Federal Highway Act. 

Senator Townsend preferred a commission with power to build as well as 
to regulate and assist, but he chiefly wished a bill which could be passed, and 
turned his office into a clearing house for ideas which he worked into suc- 
cessive editions of his measure. The states, jealous of absentee control, pre- 
ferred a grant of funds to be expended by themselves. And every federal 
insistence upon a system or a standard was certain to be attacked somewhere 
as the work of bureaucracy. Secretary Houston insisted that the existing 
mechanism of co-operative construction under the eye of his Office of Public 
Roads was not only adequate but best. Secretary Henry C. Wallace, who 
succeeded him in the cabinet of President Harding, held the same opinion. 

There was more to the problem than the mere extension of federal aid. 
The law of 1916, limiting the grants to rural roads suitable for the carriage 
of the mails, discriminated against other routes of greater significance to 
traffic. The star routes began only where the railroad routes came to an end, 
but the railroads had generally paralleled the most obvious natural highway 
routes. Under the old law the improvements could be, and were, often 
whimsical and local, serving little stretches from farm to market and not 
advancing the day of completion of a national system. The authority of the 
Secretary of Agriculture to insist upon routes rather than patches and to con- 
cern himself with specifications as well as with state compliance was left in 
doubt. The new bill required a concentration of federal aid upon “such 
projects as will expedite the completion of an adequate and connected system 
of highways, interstate in character.” It called upon the states to prepare lists 
of not above seven per cent of their roads whose reconstruction would bring 
such a system into existence. Seven per cent meant about 200,000 miles, enough 
to reach all capitals and important cities by main through routes and to bring 
most of the population within reasonable reach of modern communication. 


15 U, S. Statutes at Large, 67 Cong., 1 sess., p. 212. 
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One of the interests in the contemplated network was military. General 
Pershing, then chief of staff, was soon concerning himself with the highway 
map as it affected strategic access. 

The states had already by 1921 complied with the requirement that they 
establish highway departments. These were now in operation. The states had | 
as well made the financial arrangements necessary before they could receive 
federal aid. Facing the demand for funds for intrastate and tributary roads 
as well as for the federal aid roads, they had begun to borrow. Pennsylvania 
authorized fifty millions for highways at the general election of 1918, Illinois 
sixty millions at the same time, California forty millions in 1919. 

Under the direction of Thomas H. MacDonald, who was long to remain 
its chief, the Bureau of Public Roads had by 1923 completed a tentative map 
of arterial highways, reaching every city of 50,000 and planned for construc- 
tion in a ten-year period. Over many of the miles involved there was long 
argument and inevitable rivalry among routes and regions. Glad to take the 
cash, the states were reluctant to take the counsel. They fulminated against 
bureaucracy and begged for larger appropriations. Certain of the states ad- 
vanced reasonable claims for grants above the allotments resulting from the 
three-way breakdown of the aid appropriations. It seemed reasonable that 
the government should take care of the highways through the forest reserves,” 
which it had created and which it protected from state interference. In states 
in which there remained large areas of the public domain, free from state 
taxation, the government had a clear liability because of its holdings. It was 
not fair to draw upon the Indian trust funds to pay for roads through the 
reservations which the government had established. All these points were 
raised as the new system gained momentum, and on each of them redress was 
in due time provided.” 

As the funds poured out, year after year, with preferential treatment of 
states having large area, small population, and low taxable values, a sectional 
grievance arose, a grievance large enough to irritate but too small to stop the 


16 Such care began to be taken under the Townsend Act (1921). Forest Highway System 
(1940), a report to the House Committee on Roads from the Public Roads Administration, 
FWA, T. H. MacDonald, chief. 

17 Senator Tasker L, Oddie of Nevada long made it his business to fight the case for those 
states in which the federal lands and forests kept the largest relative acreage off the tax rolls. 
Coolidge vetoed a bill accepting special federal responsibility on this account, May 18, 1928, 
pleading that highways through the public reservations would not increase the value of the latter 
and that the states were collecting so heavily from the gasoline tax that they could afford to build 
them. Congressicnal Record, May 24, 1928, p. 9668, Hoover finally approved an Oddie-Colton 
bill which accepted the responsibility. Zéid., June 16, 1930, p. 10920; U. S. Statutes at Large, 
71 Cong., 2 sess., June 24, 1930, p. 805. 

18 John D. Bright, “Sectionalism and Federal Grants in Aid” (manuscript doctoral thesis, 
University of Wisconsin, 1930). 
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system of aid. The federal income tax began to yield revenue just as the high- 
way movement began. Large incomes, distributed from eastern offices of 
national corporations or enjoyed by the eastern holders of securities, could be 
charted so as to suggest that they were earned where they were enjoyed, and 
an objection to “pampering” the West at the cost of the East made its appear- 
ance before George Moses described the western members of his party as the 
“sons of the wild jackass.” As the second five-year period of the experiment 
in aid drew to a close, there was objection to its continuance. The Coolidge 
passion for economy made him lukewarm to the issue, but in 1926 he signed 
the authorization for extension until June 30, 1929. By 1930 President Hoover 
was signing appropriations for additional grants, to make jobs as well as high- 
ways; and there were four hundred millions devoted to these purposes by 
the National Industrial Recovery Act which President Roosevelt approved 
June 16, 1933. : 

The named highway schemes, two dozen of which MacDonald listed in 
his report for 1923, struggled to maintain their integrity, and pressed for 
recognition under letterheads ranging from the names of local heroes to 
“Pike's Peak Ocean to Ocean,” “National Old Trails,” “Old Spanish Trail,” 
and whatever else their promoters fancied might attract attention and in- 
terest.*” The routes, selected as much for promotional purposes as for use, 
were rarely what sound highway engineers, drafting a national system, could 
accept. Few of them could be adopted intact; few of the through routes, ap- 
proved by the Secretary of Agriculture on MacDonald’s recommendation, 
failed to include mileage taken from several different named projects. When 
it came to selecting the state roads which, meeting at state lines, should be 
used for the national system, the associations fought for place and the states 
themselves could not ignore the interests of their towns or sections. There 
was disagreement, perhaps no more than is incidental to any scheme of 
planned economy but enough to be important. At this point the American 
Association of State Highway Officials urged the Secretary of Agriculture, 
William H. Jardine, to resolve the difficulties. A Joint Board of Interstate . 
Highways was thereupon created, while the states were called upon to nomi- 
nate formally from their seven per cent of eligible routes those possessing the 
best interstate quality. The final recommendation, assembled in the localities 
and cleared through the association, received the approval of the secretary in 
the autumn of 1925. The resulting map showed some 70,000 miles carefully 
selected from the 200,000 miles of the whole aid system. 

19 Twenty-one highways having national dimension and thirty-six of some interstate impor- 


tance are listed in Highways Green Book, 1920, p. 452, an annual of the American Automobile 
Association. 
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The named highways, and their boomers, were thrown into the discard 
as unsuited for an official system. Here and there the names lingered locally, 
and the road markers stood until they weathered away or became meaning- 
less with the relocation of roadways. The new numbered system, as imper- 
sonal and mechanical as the Land Office designation of townships, was clear 
and simple. Standard markers soon made the identification of routes nearly 
foolproof. 

The frontier of pioneer roads was busy for two generations as it cut its 
way from the Proclamation Line to the Pacific; that of the railroads covered 
the continent in fewer years. But the new frontier of the national highways, 
driven by a nonpartisan demand which few could resist on principle, was 
telescoped into the quarter century which followed the act of 1916. Not many, 
even among those who demanded the roads or those who built them, knew 
what was happening to the physiology of the United States. Already by 1925, 
when the system was frozen to a pattern, enough had been accomplished to 
modify life and traffic. In every region contractors had road gangs in the 
field and were delivering completed units into the hands of public authority. 
One might easily put together, merely from the reports of ceremonies of com- 
pletion, a fair picture of the satisfaction which each new link brought to its 
neighborhood. The civic parades over the new pavement, the cutting of 
symbolic ribbon with official shears, a little crowding by politicians to get near _ 
the center of the picture, oratory reminiscent of that which poured over the 
completed Erie Canal and the junction of the Union and Central Pacific 
railroads, and the pretty girls for the newsreels, developed another American 
ritual. 

A new bonanza business flowered upon the mileage of new hard roads. 
Automobile registration rose from 1,258,062 in 1913 to 7,565,446 in 1919, and 
to 19,937,274 in 1925. Inquiries were soon in the making as to some point of 
saturation at which the requirements of the Americans should have been 
satisfied, reducing thereafter new manufacture to mere replacement. But 

_ saturation eluded discovery. The motor vehicle registration of 1931 was 
25,814,103; in 1940 it was 32,452,861. The pace had been cut down before 
Pearl Harbor, but how far the cause was saturation or depression was beyond 
determination. 

New life on the roads flowered, too. Forgotten inns came back to pros- 
perity, and new business crowded little hotels in country towns. A rash of 
motor camps broke out along the roadside, just beyond city limits, in the 
West; and in the East ancient mansions hung out their signs for tourists. 
Before the end of the twenties, mass migrations, motor borne, rushed to new 
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jobs or fled calamity whether it was drought or flood. In the next decade, 
whether on relief or not, the worker kept his car. 

In the field of finance, the highways brought novelty, as scope and scale 
unfolded. Whatever the government might do in the way of aid, the states 
were forced to match the contributions; and they were driven as well to meet 
their internal demands for local roads, at even greater cost. The county tax 
rolls could not carry the load. Pressed from every side in a decade of generous 
spending for public works and institutions, the state treasuries scraped the 
bottom as they searched for funds. Electorates, which joined happily in the 
demand upon Congress for aid, were irked by heavy taxes. Those who had 
as yet no cars resented taxes paid for the benefit of those who owned them. 
Part of the solution was revealed early in the twenties when the states turned 
to the users to pay the costs. They discovered the accurate measure of usage 
of highways which was afforded by the records of the gasoline pumps at the 
filling stations and launched the tax on gasoline. 

The “father” of the gasoline tax appears to have dwelt in Oregon, where 
the idea was publicized in 1919.” Once suggested, the gasoline tax swept the 
country, collected as the roads were used and consecrated to the building of 
more and better roads. Where such class legislation required constitutional 
amendment, the electors approved upon submission, while legislators quibbled 
only over the amount of the levy, not the principle. So far as the principle 
was concerned, there were litigants who maintained that due process was 
violated by a requirement of a tax precedent to the use of a public highway; 
but the United States Supreme Court gave the tax full clearance in 1924." 

The gasoline tax was dubious in fiscal theory, being uneven in its incidence 
and unsound in its restriction upon the discretion of the legislator. It was, 
however, too profitable to be abandoned, and much too profitable to be certain 
that its integrity could be preserved. It made the highways possible for the 
states; but it did more than suggest the easy revenue to be derived from the 
sales tax. It invited raids when in the years of depression direct taxes became 
delinquent and income taxes shrank with the incomes. The automobile as- 
sociations made it their business to guard the tax as belonging to the roads 
and as representing a contract between the state and its motoring citizen, but 
needy legislatures made appropriations which pilfered from its funds. A 
consequence of diversions of gas8line tax to other ends than roads was a 


20 The title is ascribed to C. C. Chapman, editor of the Oregon Voter, in California High- 
ways, XII (January, 1935), p- 37- 

21 Pierce Oil Corporation vs. Luther Hopkins, et al., Public Roads, April, 1924, p. 14. Henry 
R. Trumbower, economist in the Bureau of Public Roads, discusses matters of constitutionality in 
Public Roads, November, 1924, p. 7; and the fiscal values of the gasoline tax in Highway Re- 
search Board, Proceedings, 1926, p. 318. 
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reduction in the appropriation of the diverting states for the road building 
which was part of the consideration offered the United States in return for 
highway aid. Under pressure of states which had not diverted, Congress came 
to the rescue of the tax, declaring such diversion to be “unfair and unjust.” 
It was provided in the Hayden-Cartwright law of 1934 that the states which 
diverted the tax to other than road use should be penalized by a reduction in 
their share of federal aid.” In several of the states the constitutions were 
amended again, this time to prohibit the diversion of the tax. Depression or 
not, the public demanded roads, and the cars continued to roll over them. 
The United States was motorized. 

The sharp impact of the highway frontier upon the American way of life 
can be dated with sufficient precision at its beginning. It is less easy to fix a 
date at which, passing out from the frontier phase, the United States may be 
said to have acquired a going plant, sufficient for major needs and calling for 
only such refinement and development as the future might demand. But 
before that terminal date arrived, the future had itself arrived, in pressure for 
roads from farm to market, as well as state trunk lines and the federal high- 
way net. The definition of the highway had changed as well, under experi- 
ence and heavy pounding. And the necessities of a motorized nation had 
produced monuments in the way of public works as spectacular as the high- 
way net. 

From about 169,000 miles in 1925, the federal aid system grew to 226,000 
miles, Its trunk routes passed near to the homes of most Americans, yet 
touched only a small fraction of the three million miles of roads. The back- 
wardness of these was emphasized as the farmer’s car pushed through the 
mud and then speeded up on the hard surface of the arterials. Among the 
farmers’ demands, and they were abundant in the twenties, was one for low 
cost roads, and another for roads from farm to market. The American Farm 
Bureau Federation amplified them. The road builders, with their necessary 
blending of public spirit and search for contracts, reinforced; the American 
Road Builders Association organized a section for county highway officials 
in 1926. And in June, 1927, a County Highway Officials Association held its 
first annual convention. The vision, no more than glimpsed in 1916, had be- 
come an attainable reality; but the sky was now the limit, so far as costs were 
concerned. 7 

In the early years of promotion by the Lincoln Highway Association there 
had been much discussion of the highway specifications, with little more to 
draw on than the ancient experience with animal transport on dirt roads, and 


22 Y, S. Statutes at Large, 73 Cong., 1 sess., June 18, 1934, p. 993. 
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with no anticipation of the ease with which funds would eventually be found. 
Stone and macadam, with proper drainage, set limits to imagination, for 
concrete was still highly experimental as well as prohibitive in cost. Roads 
were still expected to run with the terrain, up hill and down. Corners were 
still corners, not hard to turn with horses but offering unanticipated hazards 
when improved surfaces invited higher speed. As part of its publicity work, 
the Lincoln Association passed the hat among the interests for the construc- 
«tion of pieces of experimental road—“seedling miles” they called them. But 
before their engineers had weighed the experiments and agreed on specifica- 
tions and contractors had delivered finished miles, the “seedling miles” were 
out of date. 

The interplay of better roads and better cars set up an endless competition. 
When the concrete road was built, the maker could sell a faster car; the faster 
car called for a road wider, safer, and more nearly straight. Every improve- 
ment by the highway engineer was matched by increased demands from 
usets. Each new pressure forced a reconsideration of specifications, a broaden- 
ing of the roadbed, heavier grading, and perhaps relocation of the road itself. 
Every year produced a new definition of what constituted an adequate high- 
way. From stone surface it advanced to concrete strip. From single concrete 
lane, it spread to two or three or many. From clinging to the terrain it was 
shifted to new location with cuts and fills which put the railroad engineers to 
shame. And the interplay had no end, however deeply the research depart- 
ments of the road builders studied the problem, or drew upon the scientists 
in the Bureau of Standards or the National Research Council. Thirty million 
cars created traffic problems not foreseen when the first million was registered. 

Still further complexities, to be faced while the initial system was being 
set in place, arose from unanticipated change in the character and purpose of 
the cars. Conceived as a pleasure vehicle, usable on city streets, the automobile 
speedily acquired cross-country habits and learned to carry burdens. The 
notion that trucks could not be used out of town with profit was abandoned as 
the roads to town lengthened their effective radius. Intercity trucking forced 
a way over the eastern net, driven to it by the congestion of railroads during 
the World War. It was news worth printing when an occasional war worker 
took his furniture to Washington over the roads. Streetcar strikes in the towns 
uncovered the carrying capacity of jitneys on the city streets and prepared the’ 
way for the autobus. The strikes of railroad labor taught the shipper the 
possibilities of the truck for pickup and delivery; and soon the trucks and 
trailers crowded the passenger cars on the narrow roads. 

More than a mere matter of traffic, the truck produced problems of con- 
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struction, for the better the road the heavier could be the load and the higher 
the speed. When the trucks took to roads of dirt or stone they ground them 
into obstructive ruts; they broke down the early concrete slabs. The taxpayer 
protested the commercial use which destroyed the road and forced the build- 
ing of a new road before the bonds issued for the old road had been retired. 
The railroad was threatened by a new competition, in which the competitor 
escaped the heavy cost of owning and maintaining his own roadbed. In the 
Motor Carriers Act of August 9, 1935,” Congress extended the provisions of 
the Interstate Commerce Act over part of the business of the truck and bus, 
while the Supreme Court protected the right of the state to control the traffic 
on its highways by means of regulaticn of size, weight, and speed. 

Roads alone could not complete the intricate new system of communica- 
tion. There were also the bottlenecks. At any stage of the development of 
any of the highway systems the natural topography of the United States had 
exercised a coercive influence upon route and distance. The small rivers, as 
well as the great, had impeded traffic. Ñ 

In the period of the old frontiers, the ford and ferry had their place, while 
highway bridges lagged behind. In the railroad period bridgebuilding had 
been limited by costs and engineering skills, and the car ferry had slowed 
down traffic at the water’s edge. The two great cities of the seaboards, New 
York and San Francisco, were substantially cut off from the main bulk of 
the continent by water barriers. No railroad bridge crossed the Hudson 
below Poughkeepsie, while San Francisco had an impressive bay between it 
and the termini of the main continental routes. When the automobile came it 
found the roadways on the railroad bridges narrow and inadequate, or lack- 
ing, and ordinary bridges too weak and narrow. The elimination of the bottle- 
necks was a necessary part of the comoletion of the highway system, even in 
its first frontier phase. 

Men had for generations, in moments of impractical dreaming, conceived 
the usefulness of bridges across the lower Hudson, the lower Mississippi, the 
Bay of San Francisco, and hundreds of other impediments to free com- 
munication. As the highway movement began, New York was facing the 
problems of congested life on a narrow island and had acquired engineering 
experience which could be transferred to serve the highways. It had crossed 
East River with the Brooklyn Bridge, which the Roeblings had completed 
for it in 1883. St. Louis was a decade earlier, for the Eads Bridge across the 
Mississippi was opened in 1874. 

When the demand for unbroken highway access became pressing, New 
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York, in co-operation with New Jersey and with the blessings of Congress, 
undertook the first of its vehicular tunnels under the Hudson. Finished in 
1927, the Holland Tunnels marked an era in the elimination of bottlenecks 
and the crest in the movement in which they were important exhibits. The 
bridges were already creeping down the Hudson, as much to serve the 
through routes as to meet the local need. Poughkeepsie acquired a vehicular 
bridge in 1930, alongside the old cantilever of the railroad. Bear Mountain 
had been reached in 1924. The George Washington Bridge connecting the 
northern end of Manhattan with Fort Lee was opened in 1931, “the most 
impressive as well as the greatest engineering structure of this generation”** 
until the Golden Gate Bridge came into use in 1937. And Philadelphia had 
made connection across the Delaware with Camden by a suspension bridge 
dedicated in the year of the sesquicentennial of independence, 1926. 

On the West Coast the dreams of bridges across the Bay of San Francisco 
were brought to life during the same years. Private corporations were per- 
mitted to build and had opened three bridges across the bay and its arms 
even before the Holland Tunnels came into use. By the end of the decade 
negotiations were under way for the larger structures, the Bay Bridge (1936) 
and the Golden Gate Bridge (1937), which gave to San Francisco direct lanes 
from Union Square to the main highways of the continent. 

The Father of Waters, too, was eliminated as an obstruction when bridges 

. below Memphis were demanded and provided. Before the decade of the 
depression was ended, there was a highway bridge even at New Orleans 
(1935), bearing the name of Huey P. Long, while at Baton Rouge (1940), 
Natchez (1940), and Vicksburg (1930) unbroken roads crossed from east 
to west. 

There was a highway system in operation in the early thirties, wherever 
the precise date may fall. Its institutions were functioning so that when 
depression called for jobs the relief funds could be funneled into going or- 
ganizations for expenditure, enlarging the whole system beyond expectation 
of immediate need. How far the huge investment in highways had by its 
drain upon American resources helped to bring on the depression, and to 
make it worse than need be, deserves inquiry. But once again the United 
States, cut off from part of its past as it was crossed by the sudden slicing of 
a new frontier, was confronted hy a new future. It is too soon to estimate 
the consequences of the change in terms of increased mobility and flexibility. 


24 Engineering News-Record, Oct. 22, 1931, p. 637. 
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The Death of Catherine 1 of Russia 


WALTHER KIRCHNER* 


THE death of Catherine I, wife of Peter the Great and from 1725 to 1727 
autocrat of the Russians, is still shrouded in mystery. The histoire anecdote | 
of Hans Georg von Westphalen does not give the solution to the riddle, but 
because it contradicts existing evidence in essential points, it constitutes an 
important contribution and an untapped source of information? 

The report, which bears no date, is to be found in the Rigsarkiv in Copen- 
hagen where it forms part of the diplomatic correspondence of the envby 
extraordinary, Hans Georg von Westphalen, for the year 1726. This date is 
misleading, because the report deals with the years 1725 to 1727, and could 
not have been written before 1730; the reign of Tsarina Anne is mentioned 
and she ascended the throne in 1730. Since Westphalen died in 1733, it must 
have been composed between 1730 and 1733. It was thus written not less than 
three years after the events therein described took place. 

Hans Georg von Westphalen was a Dane by birth and had spent some 
time in the service of Poland. After 1715, he represented Denmark at the 
court of St. Petersburg, and though no great diplomat, he was a reliable 
observer.” He may have overemphasized his own role in the events surround- 
ing the death of Catherine and his influence on the choice of the successor, 
but he certainly had a large share in the intrigues which so well served the 
interests of his king.* His report throws light on influences generally neglected 
and furnishes explanations for an otherwise obscure course of events. He ac- 
counts for the surprising change of policy of Russia’s powerful minister, 

*The author is assistant professor of history in the University of Delaware, 

1 An unpublished document by Denmark’s ambassador Hans Georg von Westphalen revealing 
‘the conspiracy of the foreign ministers in St. Petersburg and the enigma surrounding the tsarina’s 
last will and testament, in the Rigsarkiv in Coperhagen, Tydske Kancelliets Udenrigs Afdeling, 


Russland C, (133). Photostat copies in the private library of Professor Waldemar Westergaard 
at Los Angeles have been available to the writer. 

2 Cf. Raymond E, Lindgren, “Hans Georg von Westphalen and Northern Diplomacy, 1715~ 
1716” (unpublished doctoral thesis, University of California at Los Angeles, 1943). 

3 In the introduction to his -eport, Westphalen asserts that he was commanded to describe 
the role which he himself had played on the occasion of Peter H's elevation to the thrane of 
Russia. He liked to fancy himself in the role of a “king-maker” and, in 1730, also claimed, a 
share in making Anne tsarina. Alexander Briickner, Katharina die Zweite (Berlin, 1383), p. 5. 
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Menshikov;* he shows how the idea of Peter II’s betrothal to Menshikov's 
daughter originated, Westphalen himself being, as he asserts, the author; and 
he describes the events connected with the last will of Catherine, which show 
that it was a forgery, though historians up to now have accepted it as genuine.” 
As a whole, his report, accepting its trustworthiness in the main, throws light 
upon fundamental questions of Russian court life and policy of that time. 

In 1725, when Peter the Great died prematurely in consequence of his 
dissipations, Russia was in a state of transition which would have demanded 
the full attention of an energetic ruler. Peter’s death released a flood of private 
ambitions and personality problems which distracted the minds of those in 
leading positions. Far from trying to consolidate the progress made under 
Peter, these prominent persons concentrated upon a detrimental struggle for 
dominance. To gain or to keep power, the counsellors and ministers, among 
them Prince Menshikov and Count Tolstoy, engaged in intrigues revolving 
around the person of the future rulers through whom they hoped to exercise 
influence. Catherine’s life, undermined by Peter’s illness and her own de- 
bauchery, was also bound to ebb shortly, and the atterition of all was centered 
on the question of succession. A large party supported the husband of 
Catherine’s eldest daughter, the duke of Holstein, while others were devoted 
to the interests of the two orphans left by Peter’s unhappy son Alexis, Grand 
Duke Peter and Princess Natalia. 

It is with a description of the fate of the last two that Westphalen’s report 
begins. After relating the well-known measures taken by Peter the Great 
regarding his succession, he describes the pitiable state in which the children 
found themselves. They grew up first under the guidance of a Swedish ser- 
geant and later under that of the Swedish widow of a tailor and that of a 
most pedantic governor, and under constant supervision of the duchess of 
Holstein. Their every step was guarded; not even promenading in the im- 
perial gardens was allowed to them without a special pass from their aunt. 
To complete their isolation, the duchess went to such lengths as to prohibit 
the presence of a tailor; when clothing was needed for them, their teacher 
had to take the measurements. Yet often enough they went without shoes 
and stockings. A marriage alliance of Russia and Austria did not better their 

* Cf. Mardefeld's report to the king of Prussia, which is little enlightening on the cause for 
the change, Apr. 29, 1727, Shornik, Imp. RiBskoe istoricheskii obshechestvo (148 vols.; St. Peters- 
burg, 1867-1916), XV, 333 E 

5 About the legal implications and far-reaching significance of Catherine’s last will, cf. V. O. 
Kluchevsky, 4 History of Russia, tr. by C. J. Hogarth (London and New York, 1911-26), 
TV, 273. Solov'ev, who saw the will, asserts that it was signed “in the imperial hand of Catherine,” 
but his footnote indicates the possibility of a falsification. It also takes up the role of Princess 


Elizabeth and the points in the will which are of questionable authenticity, S. M. Solov’ev, 
Istoria Rossii s drevneishikh Vremen (29 vols.; St. Petersburg, 1851-79), XIX, 1021 f, 
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position, for it had been specifically stipulated that the Habsburgs were to 
refrain from any direct or indirect intervention in the internal affairs of 
Russia, and Count Rabutin, who arrived in St. Petersburg as imperial min- 
ister, could do nothing to help the peor children. 

Such was the situation when, in 1726, Prince Menshikov, former lover and 
chief minister of the tsarina, went to Courland. Contrary to the orders of the 
tsarina and the wishes of the duke of Holstein, who desired to see Courland 
under the rule of his cousin, Prince Adolf of Holstein, bishop of Liibeck, 
Menshikov upon his arrival began to pursue a scheme for acquiring Courland 
for himself. His plans aroused the duke of Holstein, who had long hated him 
and who presently contrived to have him banished to Siberia. 

Upon his return from Courland—Westphalen’s report goes on—Men- 
shikov, unaware of the duke of Holstein’s schemes, took part in the delibera- 
tions concerning the fate of Peter’s grandchildren. He himself suggested that 
under the pretext of military education abroad the young grand duke should 
be taken by boat to Kiel and that on the way he should be assassinated. While 
word was to be spread that he had fallen overboard, his sister was to be 
quietly interned in a cloister. This plan would have secured the succession of 
the duke of Holstein or his wife, but it was given up by Menshikov as soon 
as he learned of the intrigues of the duke against him.* Not only did he see 
himself opposed in the Courland question but also in his private affairs; for 
the tsarina, who had enrolled the fiancé of his daughter, a Count Sapieha, “on 
the list of her lovers, who served per semester,” had brought disgrace on the 
minister’s house, and this had happened, as Menshikov was made to believe, 
at the instigation of the duke of Holstein. Pretending to be conscience-stricken, 
he took back his advice regarding the dispatch of the young grand duke and 
instead contrived to advance this very grand duke’s claims to the throne. 

Westphalen, “excellently informed,” considered the situation a gift of 
Providence. He, too, was opposed to the duke of Holstein, whose desire to 
regain his Holstein dominions then occupied by Denmark made him an 
unswerving enemy of the Danish king. Ever since the death of Peter the 
Great, Westphalen, who had been aware of the machinations of the duke of 
Holstein, anticipated the worst for his country. Letter after letter had been 
sent to the Danish king warning him of Russian preparations to recover 
Holstein for the tsarina’s son-in-law and giving detailed reports about the 
construction and equipment of a Russian fleet.” Though eventually West- 


€ Westphalen claims for himself the merit of havirg increased Menshikov's animosity against 
the duke of Holstein by supplying the minister througk devious channels with inflammatory news 
regarding the activities of the duke. 

7MSS. Rigsarkiv Copenhagen, T.K.U.A., Russland C, (133). Cf. James F. Chance, The 
Alliance of Hanover (London, 1923), pp. 474 ff. 
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phalen's fears proved exaggerated and the dreaded war, which Russia, sup- 
ported by Sweden, and possibly even by England or Prussia, was expected to 
wage against Denmark, never occurred, the danger remained as long as the 
duke of Holstein could influence Russian policies. Consequently, the pos- 
sibility of a co-operation of Westphalen and Menshikov to undo the duke of 
Holstein was an opportune chance, indeed. 

Westphalen promptly went to see his great protector, the senator Dmitry 
Michaelowitz Golítsyn, who at the same time was the sincerest friend of 
young Peter and “without doubt the best mind in Russia.” Explaining that 
the estrangement between Menshikov and the duke of Holstein paved the 
way for friendship between Denmark and Russia, as fervently desired by 
Golitsyn as the disgrace of the duke of Holstein, Westphalen asked for advice 
and help. The senator, attacking in strong terms the character and ingratitude 
of the duke of Holstein and his influence on the sovereign, “who generally 
did not know what she did,” offered Westphalen money and suggested that 
he get in touch with Austria’s ambassador, Rabutin. 

However, before following this advice, Westphalen approached a young 
Danish lady who was a member of Menshikov’s household and a friend of 
the minister’s “old, ugly, and mischievous, but also spirited, elegant and 
above all intriguing” sister-in-law, who exercised considerable influence over 
Menshikov. By these devious means and with the help of two other persons, 
Westphalen intensified Menshikov’s hatred of the duke of Holstein and 
warned him against alleged schemes intended to ruin the minister’s standing 
with the tsarina. At the same time, the Danish ambassador tried to keep in- 
formed upon the actions of the other party by keeping his spies in the house 
of his colleague, Count Bassewitz, Holstein’s minister. 

Having prepared the ground, Westphalen judged that the time was propi- 
tious for addressing himself to Menshikov personally and to submit to him 
his “favorite plan,” envisaging the marriage of the young interned Grand 
Duke Peter to Menshikov’s daughter, who had lost her fiancé to the tsarina.? 
Menshikov listened to the proposal without committing himself, and inquired 
cautiously as to the true authorship of the idea. He then suggested that the 
Dane take up the matter with Rabutin and with Golítsyn and report on 
their reaction. At the conclusion of the conversation Menshikov presented 
him with a topaz worth a hundred rubles. 

On that evening Westphalen visited Rabutin. He said that he came on 


8 There is no corroborative evidence that the plan of this marriage actually originated with 
Westphalen, He may well have taken the credit without being entitled to it. But it undeniably 
fitted in well with Danish policies, for it tied the powerful minister to the party opposing Den- 
mark's enemy, the duke of Holstein, However, cf. Kluchevsky, who mentions “the brains of 
certain foreign ambassadors [who] evolved a plan” of such a marriage. Kluchevsky, IV, 272. 
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his own initiative and without the Danish court’s knowing anything of the 
steps undertaken by him. Professing his deep, humane, and personal interest 
in the sad fate of the unfortunate grandchildren of Peter the Great, he ap- 
pealed to the heart of Austria’s ambassador. Though he realized the political 
setup which so far had denied Rabutin any chance of interfering in this ques- 
tion, he still felt that a different attitude was asked for, now that the ambitions 
of the duke of Holstein jeopardized the very life of the poor children. Rabutin 
asserted his deep pity for the young grand duke and his sister; he saw Natalia 
deprived of her future husband, the young bishop of Liibeck, who had been 
promised to her but who had begun to make advances toward Catherine’s 
daughter Elizabeth. Yet he insisted that he saw no means of altering the sit- 
uation, whereupon Westphalen pointed out the change which the emerging 
antagonism of Menshikov and the duke of Holstein had brought about and 
finally came out with his plan for the marriage of Menshikov's daughter and 
young Peter. 

After a brief silence Rabutin exclaimed: “This is one of the finest ideas, 
and had not occurred to me before. It is beautifully thought out and will cer- 
tainly go down in the speculation as one of the finest inventions; but,” added 
he, “Menshikov having had such a share in the death of the poor Cesarewitz, 
will he risk giving his daughter to the son, the Grand Duke?” 

“If Menshikov,” answered the Danish ambassador, “possessed more pru- 
dence and less vanity,” he, Westphalen, would be dubious of the chances for 
the project; but as conditions were, he considered it feasible, provided Rabutin 
could guarantee the consent of the emperor. The Austrian promised to secure 
it, and Westphalen left in order to see Golítsyn. The senator approved of 
everything. Fearing the intercession of Menshikov’s enemy, Count Tolstoy, 
and of the archbishop of Novgorod, he was doubtful of the successful con- 
clusion. However, he was happy to see the life of the grand duke saved at 
least, and he once more offered financial help to Westphalen.* 

About this time, the duchess of Holstein felt the first indications of a 
pregnancy, and this fact, combined with an obvious decline of the health of 
the tsarina, caused both sides to redouble their efforts. In order better to 
guarantee the succession to his wife, the duke of Holstein secured by bribes 
the support óf important members of the army and gained for himself and 
his friend, Count Bonde, the commandeof the Guards Preobrazhénsky and 
Semenovsky respectively. Greatly alarmed, Menshikov went to see “his heart's 
friend,” the tsarina. He repeated to her all his great services and how he had 


2 At this point Westphalen emphasizes the correctness of his statements by referring to his 
own dispatches of early 1727, in which he had at that time reported the foregoing events to the 
defunct king of Denmark, 
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secured her the throne, and reproached her with the affront done him when 
she had taken his daughter’s fiancé. In exchange he demanded Catherine's 

- consent to the marriage of this daughter to the Grand Duke Peter. The 
tsarina, “blushing from shame” and “obviously fearing that Menshikov—this 
boor—would also reproach her for all her other extravagances and de- 
baucheries,” gave in. Menshikov thereupon informed Westphalen, who also 
soon received news from Rabutin that the consent of the Habsburgs for the 
proposed match had been forthcoming. A conference of the three, Menshikov, 
Rabutin, and Westphalen, followed in which it was resolved to get a written 
consent from Catherine. 

The tsarina was invited to visit Menshikov and came presently to see him. 
He “first made her gulp two bottles of old Ungar wine, which he followed 
up by several brim-full glasses of excellent Ratafia de Turin. Then he entered 
into business matters” and made her confirm her assent by an irretractable 
oath. Finally, he made her sign a paper, which “she did as best she could; for 
she could hardly write her name, so badly brought up had she been.” 

As soon as he was informed of these happenings, Westphalen, by order of 
Menshikov, secured the support of General Golítsyn, brother of the senator, 
by offering the marriage of Menshikov’s son to one of the general’s daughters, 
though—as Menshikov complained—she was really too poor for his son. In 
the meantime Menshikov went to see the young grand duke, to whom he 
granted freedom to move as he pleased without passes from the duchess of 
Holstein and at whose disposal he put vehicles and a guard. 

The changes were greeted with joy by the Russians in general but with 
dismay by the party of the duke of Holstein. Count Tolstoy, a member of the 
latter, vehemently warned the tsarina, but without success. Shortly thereafter, 
Catherine, after a thousand debaucheries, fell mortally ill. Learning from the 
court physician that Catherine would not escape the consequences of her past 
life, Menshikov adopted a desperate, “nay indeed a criminal” measure. “No 
longer would he budge from the room where the Tsarina lay; day and night 
he kept at the head of her bed. She took no medication but from his hands, 
and before giving it to her he tried it out in her presence. To make his pres- 
ence more agreeable he took pains to slip her from time to time all sorts of 
drinks while the doctar’s back was turned.” In this way it was impossible for 
the duke and the duchess to speale to their mother without being overheard 
by Menshikov. So they finally gave up and retired into the house of a friend 
of Tolstoy outside of St. Petersburg. 

Their departure offered the sought-for opportunity to Menshikov. When 
Catherine became alarmed at the absence of her children, “he fell on his 
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knees and with hot tears in his eyes” explained it by accusing them, Count 
Tolstoy, and others of a conspiracy “to dethrone” the tsarina and “to confine 
[her] sacred person to a narrow prison, to spend there the rest of [her] days,” 
while the duchess of Holstein was to seize the government. He named as 
accomplices, besides Count Tolstoy, the general Buturlin, his own bzother-in- 
law, Count Devier, Alexander Naryshkin, a young prince Dolgoruky, and 
a number of others. 

Catherine, “believing this declaration of Menshikov like the gospel” and 
unwilling to investigate the truth, ordered Menshikov to arrest the conspira- 
tors, though not to touch her children. Menshikov immediately did so, had 
them arrested one by one, tortured, accused, not of conspiracy against the 
tsarina, but of having plotted the assassination of the grand duke on the 
intended voyage to Kiel, and then stripped them of their rank, their honors, 
confiscated their goods, and banished them. “Thus, at one blow, he deprived 
the Duke and Duchess of Holstein of their friends, adherents, and all who 
could assist them with their advice.” 

After securing this success Menshikov had Count Bassewitz come to see 
him. He explained that the tsarina was near death, and that all Russians 
wished her succeeded by Grand Duke Peter. Though he himself could afford 
to let things take their course and await the destruction of the duke of Hol- 
stein, who had done everything to wreck his family, he was nevertheless 
willing to show to him and the children of his benefactor, Peter the Great, 
his gratitude for past kindness. He therefore wanted to make Catherine sign 
a will which gave to the duke, to his wife, and to Princess Elizabeth the 
custody (contretelle) of the future monarch and considerable annual pen- 
sions. In vain did Bassewitz oppose the plan; Menshikov asked him to keep 
quiet and to draw up the will appointing the young grand duke successor to 
the throne. It also recommended his marriage to Menshikov’s daughter and 
gave permission for Elizabeth’s marriage to the bishop of Ltibeck. The rest 
dealt with the guardianship and the pensions. 

Bassewitz, Stambske, and a private secretary of the duke, called Sauer- 
land, drafted the will in German, and Menshikov “undertook,” as West- 
phalen puts it, “the task of having it translated into Russian and of having it 
signed by the Tsarina. But since she had passed away before she could com- 
plete the business, princess Elizabeth wag called, because she had served the 
function of signing, in the name of her mother, almost all her orders and 
other public documents. [She was to] affix the name of Catherine, as if the 
tsarina had signed it herself, which the princess did with much rejoicing in 
her heart after having read the article giving her permission to marry the 
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bishop of Luebeck. This signature was thus affixed the morning after the 
death of Tsarina Catherine, a fact which serves to make this so-called testa- 
ment the greatest forgery on earth.” 

The day following the death of Catherine, the eighth of May, 1727, thus 
seemed to the exulting Westphalen “a day of joy and happiness, with no equal 
during all [his] life.” The young grand duke was proclaimed sovereign and 
the duke of Holstein as commander of the Guards Preobrazhénsky had to 
assist in the ceremony. 

The betrothal of Peter and Menshikov's daughter took place shortly there- 
after. Westphalen was invited, Menshikov embraced him and thanked him 
for his valuable services and swore to see to it that they would not be for- 
gotten and that the young monarch would make him a gift of land in 
Livonia or Esthonia. Eventually, however, this was not forthcoming. At the 
instigation of the senator, Dmitry Michaelowitz Golítsyn, the duke of Hol- 
stein with all his following had to leave soon, and so ended the duke's activi- 
ties “which had brought Russia just a hand's breadth from her total 
destruction.” 
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From the Unpublished Diary of a 
British Missionary 


WILLIAM LEONARD ScHwartz* 


I. Bounp ror Japan; Nana, May 26-JULY 2, 1853 


MAY 26, 1853. About noon I was invited to the Kung Kwang [public hall]* and 
most friendly received by our two first mandarins, the Tū ti kwan [regent of 
Ryukyu] and the Puchingkwan [treasurer]. The discourse mostly related to my 
leaving, which I told them I am resolved to do as soon as I shall have answers to 
my last letters, as I could not fix upon any line of conduct without knowing how 
our Society is now situated. 

“Ship in sight!” First two, then three. Two are steamers. Surprizing, that the 
mandarins are scarcely alarmed at this extraordinary appearance, perhaps they 
were better prepared for it than my ignorant simplicity.” After an hour's longer 
talk and repeated messengers from Mrs. B. I was permitted to take leave. 

Two hours later. All three ships are Americans. It rained dreadfully. Still I 
thought it my duty to row out. Was immediately admitted into presence of— 
Commodore Perry. 


Our forces may have discovered, at Naha, the stone tablets erected in 1926 
and 1937 in honor of the writer of the preceding paragraphs. He was Bernard 
John Bettelheim, M.D., lay missionary of the Loochoo [Luchu] Naval Mis- 
sion, resident in Naha since 1846. Though born in Pressburg, Hungary, in 
1811, he had become a British subject. As a boy, he had shown marked ability, 
writing verse in Hebrew, German, and French at the age of nine. He left 
home in his thirteenth year, supporting himself as a tutor at Pesth and 
Vienna, winning the M.D. at Padua in 1836. Having practiced as a cholera 
specialist at Trieste, Naples, and other places, he became a surgeon in the 
Egyptian, and then in the Turkish, navy. While serving near Smyrna in 
1840, Bettelheim was baptized by a British chaplain, at whose urging he set- 


*The editor is associate professor of romanic lanfuages in Stanford University. 

1 Bracketed material in the text of the diary is added by the editor. 

2 The diarist affords a hint that the Luchuan government may have known of the presence 
of American steamers in the China Sea, He writes on April 9 that he was “urgently asked” for 
complete information on the machinery and working of steamships. Aided by his wife, he 
prepared the desired diagrams and explanations in four days. His sources were David Mair’s 
Grammar of Natural and Experimental Philosophy and the Penny Cyclopedia. 
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tled in London. He was now proficient also in Italian, English, Spanish, 
Latin, Greek, Arabic, and Turkish. In London he worked as an independent 
missioner to Jew and Gentile. In 1843, he married Rose Barwick. 

In the same year, Lieutenant Herbert J. Clifford, R.N., last surviving of- 
ficer of Captain Basil Hall’s Pacific exploring expedition, opened a public sub- 
scription to send a missionary to Luchu. At Naha, one Sunday in 1816, this 
officer had told some Luchuan chiefs that they had been dismissed from the 
Alceste because: “They are chin chinning Joss [worshipping God]—just as 
you do.” In remorse for this thoughtlessness, Clifford, undiscouraged by the | 
refusal of the established missionary societies, entered singlehandedly upon 
the enterprise. In 1844, an old messmate wrote Clifford: “I'll lend you a hand 
—let us at once make it a ‘Blue Jacket’ affair,” which is how the independent 
Loochoo Naval Mission came into being. Bettelheim answered their call for a 
missionary, and sailed for China on September 9, 1845, accompanied by his 
wife and daughter, Rose Victoria. A Miss James, an “infant schoolmistress,” 
went along but refused to debark at Naha. During months of waiting at 
Hongkong, the doctor began the study of Chinese and recruited a teacher to 
accompany him to Ryukyu. He disembarked at Naha from a trading schooner 
on April 30, 1846, about one hundred years ago. 

Seven years of stubborn opposition, provoked by officers of the Satsuma 
clan, the Japanese overlords of Ryukyu, were to be the Bettelheims’ lot. A 
French Catholic had lived at Tomari, near Naha, since 1844, but his successors 
withdrew in 1848. The Bettelheims’ only visitors came from occasional mer- 
chant vessels, the English and French flagships, and other naval units on the 
China station. The doctor’s furlough was much overdue when Perry’s ` 
squadron arrived, and the diary shows him to be weary, high-strung, and 
a victim of insomnia. Since they left home, a son, Bernard James Gutzlaff, 
and a second daughter, Lucy Fanny Loochoo, had been born to the couple. 

Part of the doctor’s time on Okinawa was spent in coaching the govern- 
ment’s interpreters in English and receiving instruction from them in Chinese, 
Luchuan, and Japanese. Both he and his wife learned to write the Chinese 
characters, and Mrs. Bettelheim helped to copy the doctor’s translations of 
the Gospels and Acts into the Luchuan and Japanese languages. Bettelheim 
was luckily equipped with a “manifold writer,” on which he wrote the very 
full intimate diary whose quaint pages, forwarded in batches to mission head- 
quarters, were quoted in the annual reports of the society. 

Only a few specimens of these reports have been preserved, and almost all 
Dr. Bettelheim’s original diary was destroyed by a fire at Brookfield, Missouri. 
The generosity of Mr. Arthur E. Bettelheim of Kansas City, Missouri, one of 
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five surviving grandchildren, has allowed me to study the extant fragments. 
Fortunately, the record is complete for two periods in the life of Commodore 
Perry. The first cycle gives an outsider's account of Perry's doings upon arrival 
at Ryukyu, bound for Japan; the other part tells us a little more about Perry’s 
last call at Naha, after the opening of Japan, when he imposed an unratified 
treaty on the kingdom of Luchu. 

For lack of space, 1 shall quote only entries that either show how a British 
outsider regarded the “Great Commodore,” his new acquaintance, or reveal 
the hitherto unknown services rendered by Dr. Bettelheim to the expedition. 
What became of the missionary after leaving Naha, in 1854, will be told at 
the end of this article. 


Found Commodore very communicative. He appeared to have no mystery at 
all before me. I knew in the first five minutes that he wants to go to Japan, make 
Loochoo his rendezvous station, and that his present Expedition is not empowered 
to use force, except—so I inferred from several hints—the Americans be attacked, 
or insulted. Such frankness marvellously contrasted with the morose taciturnit} of 
our English Envoys, who give importance to matters most plain and understood by 
people even of a very mean degree of sagacity. [The probable reference is to the 
conduct of Admiral Thomas Cochrane, who called at Naha in October, 1846, with 
the Daedalus, Starling, and Vestal. He communicated with Bettelheim through his 
secretary.] All is mystery with our English folks, and impenetrable state diplomacy, 
which it would be beneath their aristocratic dignity to consult upon, even with an 
English missionary, who certainly could have nothing against their plans, suppose 
also he had no means of advancing them, which, however, is here, far from being 
the case, as the missionary's local experience cannot but be advantageous, and very 
materially contributes to facilitate negotiation. I was also perfectly convinced, in 
a few moments conversation, on our position here as missionaries, that Commodore 
Perry does not only not incline but has even objections to pushing religious matters 
into his negotiation, and he even enjoined on me careful avoidance of any allusion 
to similar topics. He spoke of erecting here a hospital, and leaving cattle, imported 
partly from China, partly from the Cape of Good Hope. I could easily see this was 
meant only as a pretext for getting a house or two and some ground, on this ac- 
count all the more palatable to me; who am persuaded there is no way of aiding 
Loochoo and Japan better than by forcing upon them a foreign population. I prom- 
ised Commodore Perry that although I was only physician for human beings, I 
should with pleasure study veterinary medicine to mind his farm well. In fact I 
was so pleased with the frankness and condescention [sic] of the Commodore, and 
what is more, the object of his Expedition appeared to me so unmistakable an 
answer to our repeated and anxious prayer for Japan that I offered to serve him as 
a son serves a father .. . and to obey him strictly, even where my humble opinion 
differed from his in all matters pertainingeto the propriety and success of the 
Expedition. 

I was then shown a group taken by one of the artists connected with the Ex- 
pedition, I think his name is Mr. Heine, a German. The group represented the 
Téfus [commissioners], and retinue who waited upon the Commodore (as usual 
when ships arrive), with the long card of the Napa [sic] Mayor. The group was 
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excellent, and I actually recognized several faces. . . . But Commodore's favorite 
appears to be Mr. Brown, another artist, who produced two portraits of (1 believe) 
a reprieved Chief and his beautiful wife at the Cape, both indeed masterly done 
and’ quite finished. The hand of the Chief and its position was repeatedly and 
loudly admired by Commodore Perry, so that I could easily infer he is not merely 
head of the military and diplomatic part of the expedition, but considers himself 
connoisseur and amateur of arts in a prominent degree. All this united wrought 
most favorably upon me. For I am exceedingly fond of comprehensive characters, 
and finding Commodore Perry is many sided and gifted with an abundance of 
talent—I even suspicioned he had tried himself at the Chinese pencil—I gave him 
my full confidence and esteem. What shall I say more? When I heard that Dr. 
Williams,* the talented missionary brother of Canton, is Interpreter to the Expedi- 
tion. . . . He was on board the Saratoga. “Saratoga?” asked I. “Yes”, said Com- 
modore Perry, “all our ships have either names of rivers, as the Susquehanna, 
Mississippi, or of renowned places, as the Saratoga (I believe this is the name of 
a celebrated watering place in the United States), all national names.” Commodore 
sounded the a, 4 la Webster, long, as in the noun ‘nation’, and not as we do, short, 
as in mat, hat. I had thereby some tangible evidence of a passage I somewhere read 
in the newspapers, regarding the new American English, as spoken in the Con- 
gross. This, however, had very little to do with the Japanese Expedition. 

Now there came out a letter for us from our friend the esteemed Chaplain 
[Reverend John Hobson] at Shanghae, accompanied by a parcel of bran fresh 
newspapers, North China Heralds up to May 14. To get 10 days after publication 
foreign news in Loochoo is a glory belonging to America. 

Commodore Perry gladly acceded to my request to give the men, who rowed 
me out, something to eat and drink, evincing thereby his intention of gaining the 
confidence of the natives by doing them bodily good, a view which [I] myself 
endeavour to act upon in Loochoo. 

I parted from Commodore with a grateful heart cheered beyond expression. 
I had nothing more to wish. He was quite the man after my own heart. I did not 
even consider it a drawback that he intended having nothing to do with religious 
matters, although I frankly told him in the case of Japan .. . the religious aspect 
of the question is purely political. If he shall find it out—as I think he soon will—I 
had no doubt but he will warmly take up the now discarded topic, and I had much 
rather see him act energetically, without direct bearing on religious toleration, 
than hear him cant and rant away in pious mood, and from apparent Christian 
scruples be prevented from attacking the impious, godless, Christian hating govern- 
ment of Japan. 

May 27. Commodore, according to promise, sent a boat for me to come to 
breakfast and meet Dr. Williams. Was introduced to several officers of the 
Squadron. Dr. W. almost frightened me with his pale face and corresponding 
frozenness of behaviour. I anxiously inquired whether he was or had been ill, and 
was assured that this was his usual complexion and that he was notwithstanding 
in perfect health. I soon overcame my first unfavorable impression, thinking only 
of his having been for so many yeas missionary to the Chinese, the useful ele- 
mentary works he published and edited, and the great Expedition of which he now 
formed so prominent a member. . . . I acquiesced in the request of the Commodore 

8 For a brief memoir by his son, and for Dr. Williams’ notes on his relations with Bettelheim, 
cf. S. Wells Williams, first interpreter of the expedition, “A Journal of the Perry Expedition to 
Japan (1853-54),” ed. by his son, F. W. Williams, in Asiatic Society of Japan, Transactions, 
XXXVII (1910), 7-46, 227-55. 
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to accompany Dr. Wm. and an officer to the mayor. Commodore Perry told me 
Dr. Williams was to be the interpreter and myself—I could scarcely make out 
what role I was to play, whether as simple guide, or counsel, or whisperer. I con- 
fess I was not pleased with the indistinctness of my commission, still I passively 
submitted and went. . . . At this first meeting [with the mayor], I was sorry to ex- 
perience how poorly off the great Expedition is in the Interpreters’ Department, 
Dr. Wm. himself speaking more the Canton than the Peking dialect, and his 
aged Chinaman—though desirous of figuring as a native of Peking—speaking a 
hardly intelligible Ningpo mouth. I could now somewhat more clearly perceive 
what for my presence at the meeting was desired; but having received no distinct 
orders to speak, I held my peace... . 

May 28. Had a quite sleepless night, the mistakes of the yesterday’s interpreter- 
ship giving me no rest till I resolved to write to the Commodore on the subject. ... 
[His letter concludes:] Whatever your Squadron needs on provision—if you 
desire to purchase through government, and not on the markets, I’ll pledge myself 
to have effected it in an hour after the arrival of an officer with such message. I 
beg to remain / with profoundest respectfulness, / Sir, / your most humble and 
obedient servant.* 

I was just having a Chinese chat with my Todzies [Luchuan language officers] 
. .. When a boat arrived with a message from the Commodore that I should ¢m- 
mediately come on board. Went. Commodore told me he had received my note, 
and thought I might have yesterday immediately repaired what I thought had 
been wrong. I said I did not feel myself empowered to speak at all at that meeting. 
Commodore Perry then told me plainly, at the meeting of this day [when the 
regent of the kingdom was to board the flagship], I should be interpreter as well - 
as Dr. Williams. . . . 

[After the meeting]. Dined with the Commodore—Returned with all the 
pursers who wrote out their orders. The manner in which we found it necessary 
to proceed was thus: I received first an order for provisions from each mess in the 
several ships. This was then written over into Chinese and sent to the govern- 
ment’s purveyors. Several articles were often not granted at all, and if then, a 
great abatement made. The purveyors sent off a ticket with every batch, which I 
had to translate and sign. The same ticket is receipted on board each ship, and then 
sent back to me to be entered into the accounts. Certainly a fatiguing and time 
consuming route. [Dr. Bettelheim expressed frequent surprise at the patience with 
which the powerful Americans tolerated the negligent way their provision orders 
were handled. See p. 268 below, under date of May 30.] 

May 29. Lordsday. . . . Towards evening two officers of the Saratoga called on 
us, wanting a boat to return on board. While waiting they expressed a strong 
desire to possess some Loochooan articles, and having with me some hair orna- 
mentals . . . I gave them each a pair. These were the first who obtained something 
Loochooan, and they were the first who offered me something imported by the 
Squadron, a few cigars. Hitherto I had not been able to get out of the whole 
Squadron even as much as a cigar, and not even for money. 

To show my readers hcw deep my interest in their Expedition is, I must 
acquaint them with the fact that notwithstanding my heavy morning business on 
its behalf, and going to and from the Susquehanna [flagship], which lays about 


4'To save space, a bar has been used in addresses, salutations, and endings to indicate short 
lines in the original documents which have been run together here. 
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two miles off my place [a Buddhist temple on the land side of Nami-no-ue head- 
land], and doing the honors to some visitors, besides sending off a good batch of 
provisions . . . I have written this day a short vocabulary, including some necessary 
phrases, and a few grammatical hints, stretching over twenty-eight two columned 
pages of large 16° size; a labor by which I hope the Exploring Expedition, which 
is to go out tomorrow, may be greatly benefitted, and the whole Squadron be 
greatly accommodated. 

May 30. Mr. Barry, purser of Susquehanna, came, showing me a note he had 
made under dictation of the Commodore, as follows: 

“Ask Dr. Bettelheim how he can be compensated for his services which we 
want for the interest of the Squadron, whether in presents of provisions from the 
ships or in money. Ask him to obtain a place for us to land our cattle, bulls, cows, 
and sheep, and how they will be taken care of. We can land some [hired Chinese] 
coolies if necessary. Ask him to obtain a house for our use on shore going to land 
our men for exercise and drill in small parties at a time, tell the mayor not to be 
uneasy, the intentions are all friendly. Tell the people the same.” 

Mr. Barry and the purser of the Saratoga, Mr. Harris, loudly discussed among 
themselves what method, in their view, would be best to overcome the craft of the 
native authorities. Of course a good deal of plain application of power entered 
theit best scheme. . . . Our friends appear to have forgotten that their Expedition 
now—droll enough—was to be a friendly mission. I call it droll, for they who 
expect to get in a friendly way any concession from Japan, in the slightest ap- 
proaching a permission for foreigners to do or obtain anything without the vexa- 
tious interference of government, show they had never had the simplest notion or 
intelligence of Japanese matters. 

I had this time taken with me a tobacco stand ornamented with silver handles, 
intended for the Commodore, and a Loochooan eating box, of the better class, for 
Commander Buchanan. The former, being indeed a collector of rarities, appeared 
pleased with my humble offer. Of the latter I never heard or saw anything to infer 
either his pleasure or displeasure. . .. The Commodore ordered Mr. Barry to hand 
me over the note above quoted, on which I could say nothing better than that I 
trust entirely in the Commodore’s kind disposition, and assured him once more 
of my faithfulness independent of any regard to reward. He now gave a written 
order for some officers of the Saratoga and Dr. Wms. to accompany me on shore, 
where we were to get our office for the Squadron, the mode how being of course 
left with my humble self... . I must not omit to mention that while on board the 
Saratoga Dr. W. handed me over a Marocco [sic] bound large quarto volume, 
being the Dictionary of the English Language, by Webster, and presented to me 
by the Editor. ... I have not a single book of the sort, and yet as Foreigner having 
much to write in the english, feel the need of it very much. 

U. S. STEAMFRIGATE SUSQUEHANNA / Napa, 31 May 1853 
To Reverend Dr. Bettelheim, 


Sir, / Commodore Perry has directed me to present you for the use of your 
family and of the Mission, one Barrel of Beef, one Barrel Pork, one Barrel Flour, 
one Box Sperm Candles, two Barrels Pilot Bread, two Sacks Rice, and ten Gallons 
Whiskey. The Commodore asks you to accept these presents as a proof of his 
appreciation of your services to the Squadron under his command, and as an 
earnest of the intention of his government to reward all who may contribute in 
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any way to further their views. The Commodore hopes he will have the pleasure 
of adding greatly to these presents in the future. i 


I am respectfully, / Sir / your obedient servant 
G. R. Barry, Purser. 


Overjoyed as I was with the written as well as practical expression of the Com- 
modore’s approval of my humble services I could still not do better than show the 
officer who brought off the things, [a] copy of my last Report, containing a state- 
ment which makes it clear that until we had a cellar or other regular storehouse, 
the climate here does not permit to keep even salt meats, and much less other food 
for any length of time. It would neither have looked well for the Loochooans—to 
whom nothing in our house can remain hid—to see us accept victuals from a 
Squadron for which we daily urge them to find fresh supplies... . We had there- 
fore to send back all except the candles and the whiskey which we supposed our 
Todzies and other visitors might like. We were rather surprized that notwith- 
standing we had given Mr. Barry, on his yesterday’s inquiries, a hint that we 
should want some soap, calico, lamp chimneys, shoes for myself, some butter and 
other articles, all which he had noted down, none of them had been granted us. ... 

June 4. Today the Exploring Expedition came back, just after having en- 
countered heavy rain... . About noon, Ichirazichi [a mandarin speaking fluent 
Pekinese and fair English] comes, stating that they had resolved to wait upon 
the Commodore with a dispatch and wished me to interpret for them. . . . About 
4 o'clock, and what with running to and from and attending to a variety of busi- 
ness which made me quite forget to take some nourishment, I felt now so weak 
and exhausted that I think the shrewd eyes of the Commodore easily guessed at 
the state I was in, and he kindly ordered the steward to bring me dinner, which 
I greatly enjoyed. Commodore also ordered me during his absence in Japan to 
bring to paper whatever I knew by hearing or otherwise of the history of Loochoo, 
which I of course unhesitatingly promised. I had incidentally the most decisive 
information of my not accompanying the Squadron to Japan. 


June 5. Rev. Dr. Bettelheim 


Dear Sir. / Commodore Perry directs that a ram and two female goats, giving 
milk and having kids, be procured and sent aboard the ship by Wednesday morn- 
ing next, with proper fodder to support them a month. Will you be pleased to 
give the necessary orders? 


G. R. Barry / Purser, / U. S. Steamfrigate Susquehanna. 


. . . The Commodore himself with Captain Walker (Saratoga) and pursers 
Speiden and Harris and other officers arrived. [June 6 was the date when the 
commodore was to land and force his reception at the palace of Shuri against the 
wishes of the mandarins.] The Commodore immediately asked how matters stood 
on shore. ... “I do not think,” said the Commodore, “for the sake of the Loo- 
chooan mandarins, to deprive my men even of a single breakfast. Their breakfast 
time is at nine, and the procession cannot begin to move before ro o'clock.” All 
present, myself included, applauded the paternal feeling of the Commodors to- 
wards his men, and having done what I thought to be my duty in the matter, 1 
could not but leave the rest to the Commodore himself. Commodore Perry was 
today particularly kind and condescending. He kissed my two girls, telling my 
boy he kissed none but girls, then cast his penetrating eye into my poor study, and 
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promised me a pair of windows, shoes for myself, and a shoemaker for my chil- 
dren, we having told him we had just got in a box brought over by the Saratoga, 
the leather and all requisites for shoemaking, but no leather for big shoes. 

June 7. The whole of this day we had hard and partly fruitless work. The 
Commodore had strictly ordered the pursers to settle their accounts, but there was 
none of the purveyors to be got, although they had been repeatedly sent for, and 
the one who after hours of waiting arrived, brought his accounts with him in such 
confused state, that himself confessed he could not make them out, There was also 
an order of the Commodore for 200 boards, which rather startled the purveyors— 
as they had obtained hints of a hospital which the Commodore wanted to erect, 
and thought the boards were to serve that purpose. . . 

June 8.... Among the many calls we had this day, one came from an officer 
of the Mississippi, who sent me a message to come up to the upper temple yard 
on the top of our hill [site of the modern Shinto shrine]. .. . But how great was 
my surprise on coming up to the upper temple to find the side door . . . quite 
rammed in with boards, and the very entrance to the yard in the act of being 
boarded in . . . the officer in charge said he had peremptory orders, and if he did 
otherwise, the cattle would not be prevented from escaping, and the sheep would 
be in danger of breaking their necks in case they jumped down the rugged side 
of the hill... 

A while after the Commodore came on shore and honored us with a visit. He 
was even kind enough: to give a box of Chinese toys to our children. .. . Then 
came out a bundle of calico for Mrs. B. which encouraged me to bring forward my 
grievance as to our being deprived of the enjoyment of the upper temple yard, 
which place I really never supposed would be used as a kind of stable. 

The Commodore took this quite unfair of me, telling me I had premises 
spacious enough without the upper temple, and that he saw no reason why to 
allow me to occupy sc much ground. He moreover thought, as I knew he only 
wished to civilize this nation, I should rather have been glad’ to see a new breed 
introduced, etc. I contended, the cattle could be reared quite as well and much 
better in another place, and that we used the upper temple as belonging to our 
establishment these seven years; that in time of bad weather this is the only place 
where my wife and children can take a walk .. . and finally, that we have there 
a flagstaff planted . . . and I could thus not give up so easily possession of a 
ground thus constituted. 

Commodore Perry tcld me rather angrily, he did not like it, and soon rose 
from his chair as though he would leave immediately, but held on to send an 
officer with me to look at the place I considered preferable for the cattle. When 
this was disapproved, I was told we had no right to hoist a flag here, and that 
anyone might pull it down, and if, as I said, the flag staff served merely for signals 
when a ship arrived, I might as well plant it somewhere else. It was clear to me 
both the Commodore and his officers liked the enclosure on the False Capstan [on 
the old admiralty charts, this name applies to Nami-no-ue headland] as com- 
manding a good view of the harbor and town, and looking somewhat like a 
fort. . . . I thought it best to drop the point and hastened to accompany the Com- 
modore and his Lieutenant out in the street whither they wished to proceed for 
a walk. 

Commodore looked into several poor workshops, inquiring after their wages, 
profits, etc. Seeing some To-fu (bean extract), Commodore tock up a bit and 
threw down some money to the stall keeper, a move which must look very startling 
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to those Loochooans who knew of his rank, as Confucian foolish pride would 
forbid a much minor official stooping thus in public to make a purchase and much 
less to taste tafu at a stall, 

On our back way, Ichirazichi came to say, the door of the upper temple would 
be required to be kept open, as they had therein gods which they wished to wor- 
ship. (It is near seven years that no sort of worship whatever was carried on in 
either the lower or the upper temple). The Commodore said they had gods enough 
in other places. Ichirazichi said they'd rather make an enclosure inside the vard 
that the cattle sould not escape. Commodore was ready to make an offer of the cattle 
to the mandarins for the improvement of the native breed. Ichirazichi would re- 
port... . In the evening, Mrs. B. told me that while I had been out, the Com- 
modore called his own Chinese servant and sent him off with a large bundle. 
[This man] had repeatedly in broken English told us how much he sympathized 
with us, and that he would make effort to persuade the Commodore to send up a 
tailor to make up some clothing for our children, so that Mrs. B. should not have 
to work so hard. The Commodore had been so kind today as to give my wife and 
children each a present apart. We now concluded that my expression of dissatisfac- 
tion with the Commodore’s disposing of our ground against our wish had pro- 
duced this sudden change of sentiment in our benefactor. 

June 9. Pessed a sleepless night, and rose with the resolution to address aznote 
to the Commodore, containing a respectful protest, and at the same time begging 
him to consider that by his permanently occupying part of our premises, the whole 
neighborhood, in which we have succeeded to establish unrestricted intercourse 
with the natives, will again be subjected to strict espionage to the great detriment 
of our Mission. However, upon further consideration, and talking the matter over 
with Mrs. B. we resolved to do nothing more in the matter... . We also had the 
probability that at the Commodore's return [7.e., from the cruise to the Bonin 
Islands], in about a fortnight, the cattle would be disposed of in one way or an- 
other, and that such use may be made of the premises as not to exclude us from 
their use, 

About 9 o'clock in the morning the Susquehanna and Saratoga left [on a 
cruise of exploration to the Bonin Islands]. 

June 10. As already mentioned the Commodore at his forelast [sic] visit at 
our house was kind enough to order two windows should be set in my study, and 
that a few pa:rs of shoes be found for me of the stores of the Squadron, and like- 
wise that a shoemaker be sent us to make up shoes for our children, we having 
obtained .. . the material required. The shoemaker and carpenter arrived this day. 
Sent to the mandarins to let a native shoemaker or two, whom we had already 
taught a little of shoemaking and employed for our children, come and learr. the 
craft more perfectly under a regular master. The request was totally refused. .. 5 

June 23. . . . About 4 p.m. the Susquehanna and Saratoga hove in sight, and 
were soon at their anchors, ... Waited on the Commodore. Found him all friendly 
and remarkably well looking. Commodore told me, in 5-6 days he was to bz off 
to Yedo. On board the Mississippi, heard they were all under order to be ready for 
sea, immediately. Y could not help thinking within myself how pleasant it is to 
have high connections, be it only for having correct information on matters... . 
Thus when I told my friends, who were almost taking leave of me, that there was 
no occasion for haste in the matter . . . they immediately quieted down . . . sure 
the order of the Commander, though given immediately on his arrival, was meant 


5 Worms have spoiled portions of the diary from the date June 22 onwards. 
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only to stimulate the squadron to be ready at a moment's notice, though that * 
moment may still be distant some days. 

June 24. . . . Commander Kelly comes on shore with order from the Com- 
modore to arrange for a present of cattle to be given to the native authorities, to im- 
prove the breed of horned cattle on the island and introduce that of sheep. It was 
certainly a valuable present consisting of 3 [water-] Buffaloes (1 Bull, and 2 cows, 
one among these pregnant), Ditto 1 Bull and two cows, and 12 sheep, among 
which several were with young. 1 looked upon this somewhat like Jacob's droves 
sent before him to Esau [Gen. 32:13-20], though fortunately quite from other 
motives than his... . Commander Kelly [gave] me a hint that he should be glad 
to get rid of the smell of the cattle soonest possible. . . . 

Commodore Perry honored me this evening with a visit, on which immediately 
some articles I had ordered several days ago, and which never made their appear- 
ance, went off; a full proof we are entirely under the hand of the spies and 
underlings. 

June 25... . The Commodore kindly invited me to preach tomorrow on board 
the flagship, and told me he had sent his Chaplain, Mr. Bittinger to give me a 
formal invitation on his part. But on informing the Commodore of my engage- 
ment at the Plymouth® the matter dropped. “Next time,” said the Commodore, 
giving me thereby at once a good hint that he meant soon to be back from Japan. 
Accompanied the Commodore, who had concerted a walk at Wi-Dumai [Japanese: 
Uedomari, “above Tomari” village], with purser Speiden who deservedly stands 
much in his favor. On our return to the residence of Messrs. Brown and Harper 
[in the Buddist temple of Amiku village], we gave the telegraph a trial, and sent 
several messages to and fro the upper and lower temple, separated from each other 
about one hundred yard distance. 

There was such a scarcity of boats on our return that I would have had dif- 
ficulty in returning home had not the Commodore kindly invited me into his own 
boat and landed me while steering himself. This was a rare ride indeed. 

June 26. Lordsday. Studied my sermon over from the text: “Thou has prepared 
a table before me in the presence of mine enemies.” 

Was received very friendly on board the Plymouth, but was given to under- 
stand—as is usual the case on men-of-war—that the service must be short, which 
induced me the more warmly to pray and preach to them. . . . Left immediately 
for the Susquehanna. ... 

June 27. ... The Commodore having kindly left me the choice of three sheep, 
I had made up a bamboo enclosure for Mrs. Nelly, a Cape of Good Hope folk 
[sic], quite the pet of the Mississippi, her mate, and a China ewe with young. 

Mr. Speiden comes with the following note from the Commodore: 


Dear Str / I thank you. for the meteorological tables which shall be returned 


€ This vessel, whose crew included some Hungarians, spent more time at Naha than any 
other unit of the squadron. Dr. Bernard F, Bettelheim of Spearfish, South Dakota, owns a large 


silver cup bearing the inscrip-ion: 
*To 


Dr. B. J. Bettelheim 
as a token of esteem 


rom 
the Officers and Crew 
of the 
U. S. Ship, Plymouth 
December 1853 
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after some notes are taken from it. I also thank you for the reptiles’ skins. I had 
been under the impression that reptiles, or rather, snakes, were unknown in the 
island. . . . I shall be glad to see you on board with the Regent tomorrow. Boats 
will be at the landing at Tumai [Tomari] at 3 o'clock p.m. ... 

M. C. Perry 


Mr. Speiden had beside a message to say I should mention what, or the amount 
I wished etc. for my trouble about the squadron, the Commodore being sure his 
government would incline richly to reward me. I said, I trust entirely in the Com- 
modore’s kind and generous feelings toward us, for which I am greatly obliged. 
Mr. Speiden had also in charge a bundle or two of calico, bed-tick, drill or twill, 
linen, flannel and I know not what, for which I should, according to ability, change 
in some native stuffs. I rather declined this offer, but Mr. S, told me the parcels 
were entirely at my dispasal even without such condition. 

Mr. Bittinger . . . was kind enough to accompany Mrs. B. and the children in 
a boat to Mr. Brown at Tumai, where we all were, by order of the Commodore, 
to be daguerrotyped. . .. Arrived at the back of our house just before a boat of the 
Mississippi overtook us with the following message: 


Str: / The pleasure of your company and family is this evening requested, to 
attend the theatrical performance of the “Dramatic Corps” of the Mississippi. The 
curtain will rise precisely at 8 o'clock. 

Very respectfully 


S. S. Lee / Commander, ... 


I never could have supposed anything of the sort could take place on board a 
ship, and thought rather of attending partly from regard for the Commander's 
express request, and mostly to let my children get an idea of a theatre in an inno- 
cent way, sure a similar performance once seen will give rise in them to a world 
of ideas. ... 

. - - Went on board the Mississippi where all the nobility [7.e., Luchuan], was 
assembled, and officers, boatswains, sailors and negroes performed in a most re- 
markable way. The dancing and singing of the negroes pleased my children ex- 
ceedingly. We left long before the performance was over. ... 

June 30 [page torn] Early in the morning .. . comes with a note from Com- 
modore, we should specify . . . articles we stood in need of, and if to be had in the 
ship's stores . . . have them. This was very kind indeed. Wrote down a list... . 
After .. . young Speiden came with butter, sugar (American), tea, ribbon, combs, 
and I do not recollect what other articles in addition, amounting, I believe, to 
$68 for which I thankfully signed receipts. ... 


Napa, July 1, 1853, 

Commodore M. C. Perry / U. S. Str. Susquehanna 

Sir: Allow me humbly to express my gratitude for the stores and other articles 
you were kind enough to send us yesterday. If your intention was to stimulate my 
devotion to your cause, you have failed, for my delight in, and, so to say, instinctive 
attachment to any effort for widening the sway of civilization are scarcely capable 
of increase. There is only one chance more of augmenting my lively interest in - 
your great undertaking and that is, the news that the great western flag is hoisted 
in Japan, and I pray the Ruler of the History of the Universe may soon grant this 
consummation of the ardent wish of all Christendom. 
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But if it may give you pleasure to hear that one more humble individual feels 
attached to you among the many, which I am persuaded your generous heart has 
gained and claimed, I am glad to be able to give you this pleasure in its fullest 
` measure. Myself and wife and children all love you, feel much obliged and grateful 
to you, and daily pray for you. 

Please accept these humble effusions of my sincere gratitude and believe me ever 

My dear Sir / With profoundest respects / Your most humble 

B. J. BETTELHEIMM. 


July 2. The Squadron (with exception of the Supply) got under weigh [sic] 
about 6 in the morning, the steamers soon taking each a ship in tow, a sight which 
must be very novel for the Loochooans. 


I. Lasr ANCHORAGE at NAHA, JULY 1-17, 1854 


July 1... . We are truly glad that the Powhatan and Mississippi, both steamers, 
are again at anchor in our roads since 10 o'clock this forenoon. . ... 


On the eve of the successful return of the American expedition from Japan, 
Dr. Bettelheim was living with the Reverend G. H. Moreton, his wife, and 
young son Philip. The missionary sent to be his successor had arrived in 
February on a British coolie ship bound for California. Five months before, 
Mrs. Bettelheim and the three children had sailed for Shanghai. Two master’s 
mates arid a detachment of seamen had been left by the commodore to guard 
a United States coal depot established in August, 1853, in Tomari Village. 
The contingent was under the volunteered medical and spiritual care of the 
doctor. He was energetically teaching Mr. Moreton to speak Luchuan and 
introducing him to the friendlier natives. lt was over twelve months since 
the diarist first met the commodore, so, at this period, he has less to tell us 
about Perry. 


. .. Saw the Commodore. He kindly told us what he thought we might know 
of his transactions. Sumode [Shimoda] and Hakodari [Hakodate] were the two 
ports opened, the latter, I heard afterwards, to be opened a year after the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty. What I am more surprized at is that the whole squadron has 
had to subsist on salt provisions all the while they were in Japan. Capt. McCluney 
(of the Powhatan) told us they had symptoms of scorbute breaking out among his 
crew, though fortunately it did not actually break out. However we must not ex- 
pect Japan would yield on mere provisions. They'll take care to speak smoothly, 
but by her works she will be known as a malicious power for generations to come, 
unless she be subjected by power to obey the dictates of humanity. We saw several 
drawings and landscapes striking the eye by novelty, not less than by execution of 
the accomplished artists who accompanied the Commodore. Art and science may 
perhaps have gained more than commerce, diplomacy, and religion from this 
expedition [italics mine—W.L.S.].... 

July 2. Lordsday. Read prayers and preached on board the Lexington. The 
Lord being with us enjoyed the service very much, and hope the hearers’ marked 
attention showed their own profiting. . . . Capt. McCluney was kind enough to 
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invite me to take my passage to Hongkong in his cabin and the wardroom of- 
ficers offered me likewise room with them. ... 

Was signalized for under the “all chaplains” flag phrase to repair to the Missis- 
sippi, where we all had been invited to dinner with the Commodore, where I met 
also Mr. and Mrs. Moreton with little Philip. We were regaled in addition with 
excellent musick, the Piccolonist, Lucian Conterno, who plays besides two other 
instruments, being—and deservedly—a great favorite with the Commodore. I saw 
the boy after dinner. He is of Italian extraction and was brought up at Paris. Was 
glad to hear he has and reads a French Old Testament and an Italian Gospel. The 
Commodore approved of my taking passage in the Powhatan... . 

July 4. Saw this morning some festival appearance of the ships, but seeing the 
Regent steering thither in his miserable bark, I thought the two stood in con- 
nexion. Long after, it struck me this was the day of the declaration of the United 
States’ Independence. I had just been rowing in a native boat toward the Lexington 
to have there a [missionary] talk with my Chinamen, when it struck me that a 
festival day would not be the most suited for such purposes. Indeed at noon a 
salute was fired and I thought it becoming to go on the Commodore's ship and 
congratulate him, the same as I did on board the Powhatan and Lexington, where 
I had promised to dine. 

July 9. Lord’sday. . . . I had to take upon me unexpectedly also the service of 
the Lexington where it was Moreton's turn to preach. This was my very first ser- 
mon quite extemporaneous from: “Let us labor to enter into that rest.” (Hebr, 
IV-11.) I had scarcely done than a boat for me arrived from the Mississippi, (flag- 
ship) where I read 'prayers and preached from: “Blessed is he that cometh in the 
name of the Lord,” but felt so exhausted that after service I had to lay down before 
returning home. ... 

July rr... . I could manage this morning in five hours with mary interrup- 
tions to copy in Chinese the farewell epistle I intend for the mandarins. [The 
editor's father, the late Henry B. Schwartz, purchased the original from a native 
antiquary in Shuri. It is a mute witness to Dr. Bettelheim's mastery of the Chinese- 
Japanese style of composition. After ninety years, the English original and the 
Chinese autograph were brought together under a California roof.] 1 did not 
intend to send it off today and in fact did not before the Commodore has entirely 
settled his business, or else a handle might be found to blame the missionary for 
disturbing diplomatic negotiations by bringing forward religion. I have there- 
fore antedated it for Friday next, the 14th, when I hope to enter the document. 

Mr. Brown the Daguerrotypist lives in our house and has taken today a sketch 
of the house [see F. L. Hawkes, Narrative of the U. S. Expedition to Japan, 1, 
161], and Mr. and Mrs, Moreton’s and their boy’s likeness with good results. 

Somewhat before two o'clock p.m. we heard the bands striking up lively tunes, 
having disembarked in the junks’ harbor and thus made the circuit from thence 
to the Kungkwang, or office, with the marines. Before resorting thither they bent 
their way out a lane opering toward the sea not far from our house, where, from 
our hill, we saw the Commodore disembark, received by his troops and thus ac- 
companied to the office, where he had a fneeting with both our first mandarins, 
lasting till after four. About five, Mr. Gay, the chief ingeneer [sic] o= the Missis- 
sippi arrived with a message from the Commodore that the Regent kaving made 
him a present of one of the bells in my residence Mr. Gay was now despatched to 
take it off. I was greatly rejoiced at this news, and loudly expressed the comfort I 
felt at seeing a heathen temple breaking up now in real earnest. The Regent must 
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feel persuaded Buddhism, having lost its voice now 8-9 years in the “Country- 
protecting-temple” [Japanese: Gokokuji], he might yield its organs of speech to 
befriend a Christian power. The only grief I had was that the four English men- 
of-war we had here, had never hit on such an idea, but the best English rope I 
had, obtained from one of the ships, I made contribute to the safe lowering of our 
big bell, which is a very fine piece indeed and will figure high in Washington. 
[Perry hoped it could be hung in the Washington Monument but bequeathed it 
to the Naval Academy.] Mr. Gay also told me he has good hopes to get a nice god, 
which the Regent promised he would let him know today decidedly. “So let thy 
enemies perish, O Lord. Let their house be made desolate, and their Bishoprick let 
another take.” 

July 12. Saw the Commodore. He was kind enough to show me an English 
copy of the treaty made with Loochoo. He had wished it should be a treaty be- 
tween this and all western nations, but the Loochooans objected and it was drawn 
only between them and the Americans. I firm'y believe under God the case of 
Board’ being slain contributed to increase the Commodore’s power over the native 
authorities. He insisted, I was told, to have either the manslayer or to take off the 
Regent himself on board his ship. Of course the man was delivered up, and restored 
again to the native authorities to judge him according to their own laws. This also 
had ood effect. But most of all that the Commodore leaves no man behind, and 
that he would have left, in case the mandarins did not accept his terms. Here was 
the chief lever to bend with the Loochooans. Ergland, I greatly fear, will not get 
out any concession without the missionary being withdrawn. 

The articles are: good treatment to all Americans arriving, no spies, no govern- 
ment interference in their purchases of the people, a pilot to be sent out to any 
American ship desirous of coming in. Five Dollars pilotage for guiding it in and 
again Five Dollars for guiding it out. For so many gallons of water, a certain 
price, and likewise a price fixed for a certain quantity of wood; these are the chief 
points I remember. 

Commodore told me to be on board the Powhatan on the Friday, and to be the 
evening of that day on board his flagship with the Moretons, when an entertain- 
ment will be given to the Regent and all the Puchingkwans [treasurers]... . 

... While at dinner Ichirazichi and a crowd of Samure’s [Japanese: samurai] 
arrived with presents for me from the Regent; Puching-tafu; Mayor of Naha; and 
what Ichirazichi presented me from himself, all consisting of fans, pipes, paper, 
and some lackerware, valued at 10 Dollars. This certainly looks nice. 

July 14. Am on board as much busy with provision ticket translating as on 
shore. In fact the purveyors cannot help themselves nor can I... . About 6 p.m. 
joined, according to invitation the party at the Mississippi where 1 found already 
assembled the mandarins and others. Served the whole evening as interpreter on 
the one side of the Commodore while Dr. Williams occupied the other. It was a 
delicate task for me to steer clear of Dr. W.’s envious scruples. Once it happened 
the Commodore had already given me a message for the Regent, that Mr. W. 
loudly complained, saying I should interpret it to the Pu-ching-Kwan while he, 
through Ichirazichi, would interpret ito the Regent. Thus while endeavoring to 
do my best, and for no reward, I have even to put up with insults, situations the 
repetition of which appear to indicate it is the will of Providence I should lead a 


TA seaman from the coal depot mobbed under great provocation in Naha, on June 19, when 
the authorities tried to conceal the cause of his death. It may be added that Admiral N. F. 
Guérin negotiated a treaty for France in 1855, which, like Perry’s, was never ratified by the 
home government. 
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laborious life and reap sparing fruit—upon the whole however I enjoyed the party 
[Ethiopian minstrels], very well, and some of the officers even expressed towards 
me feelings of kindness and respect. 

The Commodore told me we are to go Monday morning. .. . 

July 16. Lord’sday. Preached on board the Powhatan, and felt greatly re- 
freshed. Several of the officers thanked me for the sermon, and there was indeed 
deathlike silence during the whole of the discourse. 

We are under orders to sail tomorrow. No intercourse with shore any more 
permitted. Went on board the Mississippi to take leave of Commodore. Saw 
there the Moretons. . . . I dismissed him with good wishes and prayers. His wife 
squeezed my hand twice so warmly, and looked into my face so uprightly that I 
will believe . . . she was sincere and felt grateful for what I had done for them. 
I also dismissed their little Philip with kisses and caresses. [This is the final entry 
in the journal. ] 


The Reverend Earl R. Bull, Professor Payson J. Treat, and my father 
were successful in finding clues which discovered descendants of the mis- , 
sionary in the United States." Mr. Arthur E. Bettelheim stated in the twenties: 


After remaining in Loochoo nine years, he [the missionary] decided to return 
to England, intending to leave his children to complete their education. However, 
the ship encountered many storms, was driven out of its course, and finally was so 
badly damaged that it put in at Bermuda for necessary repairs. As this would take 
several months, Dr. Bettelheim decided to visit the United States while waiting. 

He was pleased with this country and decided to educate his children here 
rather than in England. After a few years in New York, he located his family on 
a farm near Pontiac, Illinois. He, himself, spent most of his time on lecture tours 
for the double purpose of supporting his family and assisting in getting his trans- 


lations published, the Naval Mission having decided to discontinue its mission at 
Loochoo [in 1855]. 


Professor Treat discovered that, as a resident of Cayuga, Illinois, Bettelheim 
enlisted at Helena, Arkansas, as surgeon of the 106th Regiment, Illinois Volun- 
teer Infantry, and served from August 16 to December 28, 1863. 

After the war, he moved to Brookfield, Missouri, to establish his eldest son, 
Bernard James Gutzlaff Bettelheim, in business. Here he died on February 
9, 1870, aged fifty-nine years. The missionary’s wife died on April 24, 1872. 


8 Edward M. Barrows’ book, The Great Commodore: The Exploits of Matthew Calbraith 
Perry (Indianapolis, 1935), contains a good many mistakes in its account of happenings in 
Ryukyu. Thus, on page 340, Barrows says: “At the request of the Liu Chiu [sie] authorities, he 
[Perry], arranged for Bettelheim's replacement by the Reverend Doctor Moreton, who was already 
acquainted with the Liu Chius.” He dismissed Dr. Bettelheim with the phrase: “Nothing more 


was heard of him.” è 
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MAINSPRINGS OF CIVILIZATION. By Elisworth Huntington, Yale Univer- 
sity. (New York: John Wiley and Sons. 1945. Pp. xii, 660. $4.75.) 


Here is a more comprehensive challenge to historians than Ellsworth Hunting- 
ton has previously offered. Brought together conveniently in one volume are all 
the results that are to him significant in a lifetime’s prolific work, including some 
material hitherto unpublished. Two major themes are developed: the role of 
biological inheritance and the role of physical environment in influencing history. 
Although both subjects have scholarly traditions behind them (the theory of the 
physiographic and climatic influences on history having a particularly distinguished 
past), there is no denying the originality of many of Mr. Huntington’s hypotheses 
and the fertility of his imagination. He supports his ideas with a prodigious wealth 
of scientific paraphernalia especially in the form of statistical data. He writes 
temperately, without polemics, and with a characteristically ingratiating style. 

The book is divided into three sections. Part I treats briefly the assertion of 
“the basic evolutionary urge which is the supreme fact of history.” Parts II and HI 
elaborate the twe themes concerning heredity and physical environment. Dis- 
missing the racial myths, Mr. Huntington nevertheless affirms in Part II the trans- 
mission of mental traits by biological inheritance. He regards migration, nomadism, 
and religion as such highly selective processes in some instances as to result in the 
creation of distinctive endogamous groups designated as “kiths.” He does not look 
upon ‘the New England Puritans, Icelanders, Jews, Parsees, Quakers, Junkers, 
Hakkas of China, and others as merely cultural phenomena but in effect describes 
them as historic experiments in eugenics. 

On the subject of man’s sensitivity to physical environment the versatility of 
Mr. Huntington’s inquiring mind becomes fully apparent. With many variations 
on the theme, he analyses the way in which climate, diet, and density of popula- 
tion have effects on health, mental activity, religion, and general social develop- 
ment. He finds a definite zone of highest climatic efficiency for the world today, 
but points to varying optima for different stages of civilization. The mentally 
enlivening effects of cyclonic storms and other climatic phenomena are brought 
together in an “electrothermal cycle theory” in which atmospheric ozone is as- 
sociated with animal reproduction, heart disease, and the use of libraries; while 
atmospheric electricity accompanying weather cycles is linked with fluctuations of 
pig iron production and the stock exchange. More ambitious hypotheses relate 
cyclonic storms with the fourteenth century Renaissance, a combination of selec- 
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tive migration and favorable weather conditions with the great age of Greece, and 
climatic factors with the early outburst of Irish culture. 

Much in Mr. Huntington’s book, especially regarding climatic efficiency and 
diet, is fairly well established. Historians may not be as alive as he would wish 
to the way in which changes in climate have blighted cities and degraded civiliza- 
tions, but, where the evidence is clear, they have in many well-known instances 
recognized the importance of climatic variations. Historians will observe that Mr. 
Huntington’s theories are not narrow, embracing as they do the influence of both 
environment and heredity, that his book teems with such qualifying words as 
“probably,” “appears to be,” “seems to be suggested,” and that he never claims 
exclusive jurisdiction for his forces. The place he gives, however, to the political, 
social, economic, and ideological forces which are the usual preoccupation of his- 
torians is by implication relatively insignificant as far as the main surges of history 
are concerned. He does admit, in addition to the evolutionary urge and the two 
factors of heredity and physical environment, one other contributing influence 
which he calls “cultural endowment.” This term is probably intended to be com- 
prehensive but it is never adequately described. 

Mr. Huntington has apparently learned to expect skepticism about some of his 
more novel speculations and demonstrations. He will get it. Granting the reliability 
of his statistical data (and in some instances information is admittedly spotty or 
uncertain), has he really established a necessary causal connection between natural 
and social phenomena when they seem to parallel each other? In many instances 
the scientific exactitude or the inevitability of Mr. Huntington’s conclusions may 
be called in question. 

Whether Mr. Huntington’s hypotheses are verified, modified, or discarded, he 
has mapped out extensive fields for inquiry. He can be sure, too (and he may be 
tired of hearing it), that he is provocative. 


University of Rochester WiLLsoN H, Coares 


THE ENGLISH PEOPLE: IMPRESSIONS AND OBSERVATIONS. By 
D. W. Brogan. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1943. Pp. xiv, 295, xi. $3.00.) 


One could fill a large shelf with books about the character of the English, 
many of them in old bindings. It is strange how few of them have been written 
by historians. Scientists, economists, clergymen, men of Jetters and of public posi- 
tion have tried interpreting the English to other people, but seldom historians, 

Probably the book best known to Americans is that by Price Collier, written 
about a generation ago. Away back in the 1820’s the American scientist Benjamin 
Silliman wrote two interesting volumes about his visit to Britain. Washington 
Irving saw England romantically as the old home; James Fenimore Cooper showed 
more perceptive understanding cf English social life. Richard Grant White pub- 
lished in 1881 England Within and Without, a book still worth running through. 
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William Dean Howells in two volumes published in 1905 and in 1906 looked at 
the English with curious American eyes. I remember reading those two books at 
the same time that 1 read Henry James's English Hours and thinking how much 
less Howells was carried away than James by the English magic. 

The French have written about the English for almost three centuries, be- 
ginning in the reign of Charles II. In the eighteenth century there were several 
books; that by the Abbé Le Blanc seems to me more penetrating than the more 
famous work by Voltaire. In the mid-nineteenth century there was a surfeit of 
French works about England, many of them ill-natured. The French were jealous 
of English success. But Montalembert in his De l'avenir politique de l Angleterre 
had much to say worth thinking about and De Tocqueville in occasional comments 
showed profound understanding. Taine was hard on the English, but he did know 
a great deal about them. Later Chevrillon, Boutmy Bardoux, and Cazamian have 
given brilliant and wise analyses of the English. 

The Germans have done much less. But Wendeborn, who was for twenty years 
pastor of a German church in London, published in Germany in 1785 a book of 
remarkable discernment, and Goede's three volumes translated and published in 
London in 1821 showed great knowledge. In recent time Dibelius, who had never 
been in England, studied the country with Teutonic thoroughness and gave us one 
of the best of all books on England written by a foreigner. 

English books on the English are too many to mention but 1 will venture to” 
name Nevinson's as one of the best, and to call attention to Hugh Miller’s (a 
Scot's) First Impressions of England (1846). 

The reader will observe that none of these names is that of a historian save 
that of Montalembert. That is why the book by Brogan, who was a historian 
before he slipped down into political science, is welcome. Brogan is one of the most 
brilliant of the younger academics in England, a man who insists that his Scottish- 
Irish ancestry makes him capable of dispassionate consideration of the English. 
These chapters were obviously written in a hurry when he and Englishmen of his 
highly competent type were busy at compelling war work and could give little 
time to perfecting their books. There are ill-made paragraphs and many sentences 
that are too long and too packed with various ideas. Mr. Brogan writes for the 
American public, and. he was fitted to do that by his knowledge of American life 
and politics; he is never unwilling to expose his familiarity with out-of-the-way 
aspects of American folkways and language. He writes less about the English 
character in esse than about English ways of carrying on and of performing various 
functions. Brogan is a relativist in politics; he insists upon judging political action 
by the possible and distrusts those who demand perfect solutions. He would call 
himself a realist. In that respect he is less a Scot and certainly less an Irishman than 
an Englishman. i 

His book is full of ideas, his own ideas. Brogan says that he has borrowed 
heavily from Renier’s The English, Are They Human? (a book that deserves to’ 
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be better known in this country), but those borrowings appear only in his chapter 
on education. His comparisons with the U. S. A. and with France are worth the 
attention of every student. 

In no country, says Brogan, is class-consciousness (in the social, not the Marxian 
sense) so widely spread. England is an inegalitarian society. It is a country where 
inequality is cherished, a country where snobbishness is the rival religion to Chris- 
tianity. The educational system, he declares, “fosters native snobbery.” He says that 
the English attitude, even when most “democratic,” sees in democracy a selective 
rather than an equalizing force. He is right. The English wish to draw talent 
from every class—and nowadays they succeed in doing it—in order to use that 
talent in government and in the professions, but they wish to make over those 
men whom they draw from every class into gentlemen. I have heard men, them- 
selves of simple backgrounds, insist on the importance of making young men of 
ability over into gentlemen. 

Some of his comments deserve to be remembered: 


Change anything except the appearance of things is the favorite English political 
method. 

The rise of Silas Lapham, or at any rate of his family, would have been much 
faster in London or the home counties than in Boston. [He might have added, or 
in Scotland.] 

In no country are failures let down more easily or are the victims of incom- 
petence or misguided ambition less rancorous. 

A good deal of English life is in fact a race run under wraps. 

Politically England is a democracy, perhaps the most mature democracy in the 
world. But democracy is not merely a matter of government, it is an attitude of 
life. And England will not be a full, or anything like a full democracy as long as 
one of the kindliest and most united of peoples in the world are internally divided 
in a fashion that so impoverishes the nation’s life. 


Brogan is a historian but he does not consider the character of the English as 
it may have been affected by their experience. Few men have done so. Yet a 
nation’s history must have affected its character, and its character must have af- 
fected the history. He is wrong in making Balfour one of the diehards of 1911. 

This book is so good that it deserves to be rewritten in a time of leisure. 


Yale University WALLACE NOTESTEIN 


ADMIRAL DE GRASSE AND AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE. By Charles 
Lee Lewis, Professor, United States Naval Academy. ( Annapolis: United States 
Naval Institute. 1945. Pp. xviii, 404. $3.00.) 

Tue importance of French sea power in the American Revolution has been 
increasingly recognized since the days of Mahan, and the name of De Grasse has 
been increasingly honored. He did more than any other seaman (except, perhaps, 
one or two British admirals) to bring victory to the American cause. Án English 
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life of him was therefore long overdue, and Professor Lewis’ work will be welcome 
to all students of the period. 

A biography such as this can be measured by reasonably definite standards. 
One is the writer's knowledge of his field. Professor Lewis, as might be expected, 
is thoroughly at home in the strategy and tactics of the period, and makes them 
intelligible and interesting to the reader. He is equally at home in the secondary 
works, the printed sources, and a few collections of manuscripts. His impressive 
bibliography seems to be less a catalogue of what he has used than an attempt to 
list all the manuscript and printed material, with no distinction between the valu- 
able, the questionable, and the worthless. But he himself has obviously relied on 
the first category. Most of the few errors which appear seem to be the results of 
poor proofreading, and there are only two minor misstatements of fact: the wrong 
commander for a French detachment from Newport in February of 1781 (p. 128), 
and the wrong reason why Graves retained command of the British fleet after 
his successor arrived (pp. 193-94). These details do not reflect on the author's 
mastery of his subject. 

“A second standard is organization. Professor Lewis has wisely compressed 
De Grasse's career before the Revolution into some fifty pages and devoted almost 
half the book to the climactic year 1781-82; he has thereby justified his title while 
writing a complete biography. He is less successful, however, in setting the man 
against the background of his times. The background frequently obtrudes, while 
the man disappears. This may be necessary in discussing the genesis of the York- 
town campaign, in which De Grasse played a decisive role. It is less so in discussing 
the peace negotiations, which are given far more space than his part in them 
justifies. ` 

A third standard is the biographer’s objectivity. Anything touching the French 
in America is still likely to elicit more sentimentality than sobriety, as witness 
Bonsal’s When the French Were Here. Professor Lewis avoids this danger; he is 
less sentimental than Mahan. He also avoids the temptation to make his subject 
a hero, but for this he pays a price. De Grasse not only fails to emerge as a hero; 
he fails to emerge. The blame is as much his as the author’s. The admiral lacked 
the charm of Lafayette or even Rochambeau, and his character was toneless beside 
the chiaroscuro of his adversary, Rodney. But he was a man, and it is disappoint- 
ing that the account of what he did reveals so little of what he was. 

This involves a fourth standard, the biographer’s critical capacity. Professor 
Lewis’ aversion to passing judgment is one of the reasons why De Grasse does not 
come to life, and is the principal weakness of the book. The author’s views appear 
rarely and briefly; the lengthy opiniofis are those of others, from Hood and Rodney 
to Lacour-Gayet and Corbett. This is particularly unfortunate because the two 
high moments of the book are the Battle of the Capes and the Battle of the Saints, 
two of the most controversial engagements of the century. The conclusions of 
Professor Lewis on both would have been welcome; those of other authorities are 
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interesting but scarcely novel. If he’ had committed himself, he would doubtless 
have revealed more fully his opinion of De Grasse. 

Where he does commit himself, particularly about the British, admirals, his 
judgments are sometimes questionable. Hood is blamed for “overeagerness” in 
joining Graves at New York (p. 155), although he was only carrying out Rodney’s 
orders. Graves is said to have been “unduly” criticized for his conduct o= the cam- 
paign (p. 165); it might equally well be maintained that no criticism could be 
harsh enough. Rodney is excused for not pursuing the French after the Battle of 
the Saints, on the ground that his fleet was too badly crippled (p. 250); this ignores 
Mahan’s cogent argument to the contrary. Such controversial statements should 
either be omitted or explained. 

The book is marred by other minor faws. The frequent translations of French 
are awkward and sometimes misleading. There is considerable repetition, in one 
case of an eleven-line quotation. Some statements in footnotes are either unsub- 
stantiated or not borne out by the citations. But these flaws in sum are irritating 
rather than significant. 

The book fills an obvious gap. If it does not fill it to perfection, it is far superior 
to the works hitherto available, such as Scott’s De Grasse à Yorktown. At the same 
time it is inferior to Gottschalk’s monumental study of Lafayette, although 
De Grasse deserves as much attention as his compatriot. In time he may receive it; 
meanwhile this biography will stand as the best account of his services. 


University of Michigan WiLLram B. WiLLcox 


CONSIDERATIONS SUR LA CONDUITE DU GOUVERNEMENT AMER- 
ICAIN ENVERS LA FRANCE, DEPUIS LE COMMENCEMENT DE LA 
REVOLUTION JUSQU'EN 1797. Par Louis-Guillaume Otto. Avec une 
Introduction par Gilbert Chinard. [Petite Bibliothéque Américaire, Institut 
Francais de Washington.] (Princeton: Princeton University Press for Institut 
Francais de Washington. 1945. Pp. 33. 50 cents.) 


Tue Institut Français has acquired twenty-one documents in the handwriting 
of Louis-Guillaume Otto, later Comte de Mosloy, who was secretary of the French 
legation, later counselor, ultimately chargé d’affaires in the United States, from 
1779 to 1792. A singularly penetrating student of American affairs, his observations 
on American domestic politics and foreign policy during the period of the Revolu- 
tion, the Confederation, and the administration of President Washington, con- 
stitute source material of the greatest importance. Of these documents Professor 
Chinard here prints, for the first time, Ottô’s analysis of France’s policy toward 
the United States from 1792 until 1797. 

The value of this well-known document is twofold: (1) It presents the best 
existing contemporary analysis of the crystallization of American politics into the 
Federalist and Republican parties. (2) It is a withering dissection of the mis- 
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understanding and ineptitudes of French foreign policy toward the United States. 
Otto’s criticism had much to do with correcting Talleyrand’s mischievous Amer- 
ican policy toward a reconciliation with the erstwhile ally, lest that republic be 
driven into the arms of Great Britain. Therefore the Considérations are a key 
document in the diplomatic history of the United States, and also of the French 
Republic. Some of the deletions are particularly revealing, such as the statement 
concerning Adet's mission in 1795-96: “Je crois qu’il fur chargé de travailler à 
Pelection d'un autre President que le Gal. Washington.” 

Professor Chinard states in his introduction: “The author of these notes and 
these reports is rather badly known and does not seem to have received the atten- 
tion he merits.” After indicating that Frédéric Masson makes some small mention 
of him, as well as Ethel Armes in her biography of Nancy Shippen, he reminds us 
that Turner in his edition of the Correspondence of the French Ministers to the 
United States, 1791-1797, dismisses him with a mere note, saying, “He seems to 
have given him advice on American conditions.” The editor overlooks the fact 
that since Turner’s publication at least three important studies have given much 
attention to Otto's Considérations: James A. James, in this Review (XXX, 45), 
E. Wilson Lyon, also in this Review (XLIII, 519), and A. B. Darling, in Our 
Rising Empire (New Haven, 1940; p. 296). The final text of the document is in 
the archives of the French Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Etats-Unis, Volume 47, ff. 
401-18. A photocopy has been available in the Library of Congress since 1929. 

Professor Chinard has done a useful service in editing this draft. The Institut 
Francais is to be thanked for printing it. One hopes that it will also print, under 
the editorship of this accomplished scholar, the other twenty documents which 
have been acquired. It would be useful to have notes indicating how many of them 
are to be found in the French Archives, and whether photostats exist in the Library 
of Congress. l 


Yale University A . SamurL FLaco Bemis 


THE FIRST AMERICANS IN NORTH AFRICA: WILLIAM EATON’S 
STRUGGLE FOR A VIGOROUS POLICY AGAINST THE BARBARY 
PIRATES, 1799-1805. By Louis B. Wright and Julia H. Macleod. (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press. 1945. Pp. vii, 227. $3.00.) 


Ir was perhaps to be expected that with the attention of millions of Americans 
focused on military and naval operations throughout the Mediterranean during 
World War II, some new historical monograph on our early conflicts with the 
Barbary powers would soon appeal. Now, with the publication of The First 
Americans in North Africa, that expectation has been very agreeably fulfilled. 

In this volume of modest proportions the co-authors have primarily sought “to 
give a succinct account of American relations with the pirate rulers of North 
Africa as seen through the eyes of one of the most active participants”: doughty 
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“General” William Eaton, one-time consul at Tunis and later a naval agent of the 
United States in the Mediterranean area. Brief characterizations of numerous 
prominent and obscure Americans appear in this concise, yet lively, account; but 
the central figure is Eaton—a large collection of whose papers in the Huntington 
Library has been “the basis of the present book.” 

The story of Eaton’s more dramatic activities in Africa has frequently been 
told. In no monograph, however, has it been so engagingly narrated as in The 
First Americans in North Africa. Furthermore, although the co-authors of this 
volume have given prime attention to Eaton’s movements, plans, and exploits, 
they have presented these with effective regard to broad perspective in the inter- 
national field. They have constantly kept before the reader, too, the futility of the 
policy of appeasement which the United States, in company with practically all 
other maritime nations, so long pursued in dealing with the piratical rulers. In 
these pages John Adams and Congress have been taken severely to task—par- 
ticularly for the “peace establishment” legislation of March, 1801, by the terms of 
which the Navy was “practically destroyed.” Jefferson, whose weak naval policy 
has so often been the target of invective and ridicule, is herein stoutly defertded. 
He, as well as William Eaton, is presented as a persistent advocate of force, ““vigor- 
ously and intelligently applied,” in resisting a system of piracy which had endured 
for centuries. 

The format of this book is attractive; its documentation of text, adequate and 
unobtrusive; and its index, excellent. A number of well-selected illustrations, in- 
cluding a map of the Mediterranean and a chart which sets forth the day-by-day 
progress of Eaton’s “army” from Alexandria to Derna, add materially to the 
volume’s usefulness and charm. 


New York University Ray W. Irwin, 


THE LAND DIVIDED: A HISTORY OF THE PANAMA CANAL AND 
OTHER ISTHMIAN CANAL PROJECTS. By Gerstle Mack. (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. 1944. Pp. xv, 650, xxxiv. $6.00.) 


Over the last four centuries there has accumulated a vast literature relating 
to scores of projects for linking the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans in the American 
tropics. The greater part of this material, in the form of technical reports, travelers’ 
accounts, prospectuses, legislative debates, diplomatic correspondence, court records, 
and historical treatises, is focused sharply on specific enterprises or specialized 
aspects of the canal problem. Mr. Mack has undertaken, in the volume under 
review, to combine these numerous and vatied sources into a history of all inter- 
oceanic canal projects in the Western Hemisphere from the discovery of America 
to the present day. The result is a work of unparalleled comprehensiveness in this 
field, based upon extensive research, and presented in a well-organized and ex- 
ceptionally readable form. 
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The subject matter is divided into four appropriate and more or less chronologi- 
cally consecutive sections, dealing respectively with the Spanish period, the nine- 
teenth century investigation of the routes, the rise and fall of De Lesseps’ Panama 
enterprise, and the American era. While the author's standard of performance 
remains high throughout, his particular contribution to canal history is to be 
found, in this reviewer's opinion, in the many excellent chapters of the second 
and third sections. 

The unifying theme of the second section, entitled “The Battle of the Routes,” 
is drawn from Alexander von Humboldt's insistence on the vital necessity for 
thorough and exact measurements of al] promising canal routes, preferably by a 
single corps of investigators, before beginning actual construction along any of 
them. For forty years, Humboldt’s suggested routes were widely discussed and 
occasionally probed, but his emphasis upon accurate surveys and systematic com- 
parisons went unheeded, with consequences that were often fantastic and some- 
times tragic. In mid-century, the conscientious surveys of American engineers 
provided the basic data for later investigations of the Nicaragua, Panama, Atrato, 
and* Tehuantepec routes, but it was not until the 1870’s, when co-ordinated expedi- 
tions were dispatched to the isthmus by the United States Navy Department, that 
Humboldt’s recommendations were finally put into practice. This section contains 
a wealth of material on these and other, less fruitful, expeditions, as well as in- 
teresting chapters on the isthmian aspects of the gold rush and the building of the 
Panama Railroad. Included also are the best existing summary accounts of the 
Tehuantepec, Atrato, Darién, San Blas, and Chiriqui projects. 

It is in his treatment of “The French Era,” however, that Mr. Mack makes 
his most distinctive contribution. With consummate skill, he has sifted the mass 
of factual detail and contradictory evidence relating to the operations of the 
Compagnie universelle and has produced a lucid and objective narrative account 
of that ill-fated enterprise from the negotiation of the original Wyse Concession 
to the organization of the New Company. The chapters on the preparation and 
financing of the project are particularly valuable. 

In the final section, the author takes up successively the conflict between the 
advocates of the Panama and the Nicaragua routes in the United States, the 
negotiations with Colombia, the Panama Revolution, the problems connected with 
the work of construction, the tolls controversy, and recent developments on the 
isthmus. 

As is perhaps inevitable in a work of such broad scope and intricate texture, 
errors of fact occasionally intrude. The obligations undertaken by the United 
States under the terms of the treatp of 1846 included the preservation of the 
neutrality of, and New Granada's sovereignty over, the entire province of Panama, 
not “the actual transit only” (p. 184). This is made clear not only in the treaty 
text, but in President Polk's explanatory message to the Senate (Richardson, IV, 
513). Likewise, the statement that “the original treaty of 1846 remained in force 
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until 1903” (p. 167) implies that it was terminated at the time of the Panama 
Revolution. The treaty is, strangely enough, still in effect. On page 214 appears the 
puzzling statement that the Nicaragua Canal bill of 1883 “failed to receive the 
two-thirds vote required for passage.” The Miller bill was not a treaty and the 
action referred to took place in the House. Unfortunately, in dealing with the 
Walker Commission's report of rgor, the author repeats the familiar error that 
the New Company “had finally offered to sell for $109,141,500” (p. 426). The 
correspondence between Walker and Hutin makes it clear that the company’s 
holdings were valued at this figure, not as an offer of sale, but simply for the in- 
formation of the commission. On December 7, 1901, Minister Martinez Silva of 
Colombia wrote Secretary of State Hay that this sum was intended to be no more 
than a basis for discussion and “is very far from being the value that may be defi- 
nitely fixed” (State Department, Notes, Colombia, X). Finally, Tomás Herrán 
never returned to Bogotá (p. 473), but died at Liberty, New York, on August 
31, 1904. 

These small points do not detract seriously, however, from the superior merit 
of Mr. Mack’s volume. The numerous clear diagrams by the author ard the sex- 
haustive bibliography are noteworthy features of the book. 


Columbia University Dwicur C. MINER 


NORTH ATLANTIC TRIANGLE: THE INTERPLAY OF CANADA, THE 
UNITED STATES, AND GREAT BRITAIN. By John Bartlet Brebner. 
(New Haven: Yale University Press. 1945. Pp. xxii, 385. $4.00.) 


IN 1931, at a meeting in Ottawa, Professor Brebner was instrumental in launch- 
ing a co-operative historical enterprise which contemplated the publication of a 
twenty-five volume series on “The Relations of Canada and the United States.” 
Ably guided by Dr. James T. Shotwell, and generously supported by the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, this undertaking now reaches a fitting climax 
in this synthesis, by Professor Brebner, of the major attractions and repulsions 
which for centuries characterized the relations of the United States and Canada 
with Great Britain. This volume is not a summary of the preceding volumes, 
though its author relies heavily on their contents; and it is not a history af Canada, 
nor of all the interrelations between the United States and Canada, though it con- 
tains an amazing amount of North American history. It is an exposition of the 
main factors in the development of the “Siamese Twins of North America,” who 
cannot live without each other, and who, try as hard as they may, cannot extricate 
themselves from their relationship with Gregt Britain. 

This volume abundantly illustrates how political maps cannot supersede the 
facts of geography. It treats the settlement and development of North America 
more or less as a unit, and seeks to show what Canada and the United States have 
in common, where they complement each other, and where they are in competition, 
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Though these interrelationships were significant since colonial times, it was the 
industrialization of Great Britain, financial imperialism, and the interlocking of 
` the industry and trade of these three nations, that proved most effective in de- 
veloping the present “North American Triangle.” Professor Brebner has much to 
say about politics and diplomacy, about annexation, confederation and autonomy, 
and Anglo-American understanding, which must be the basic objective of Canadian 
` foreign policy, but he frequently diverges from high politics to describe the life of 
the North Americans as they streamed inward in a great immigration that paid 
little attention to artificial boundaries, and these chapters, dealing with fur traders, 
lumbermen, farmers, cattlemen, and miners, with canals and railroads, and with 
the westward movement in general, are among the best in the book. After the co- 
operative effort of 1918, North America sank again into isolationism, only to have 
Washington, D. C., become the operating capital of the “Triangle” and the 
English-speaking world, in the new crisis of 1940. On the face of things, Canadian 
and American life seem much the same. Yet, in spite of increasingly close co- 
operation between the two nations, there remains an “orthodox anti-American 
- Camadianism,” which is due not only to the French Canadian’s constant reiteration 
of “je suis canadien,” but also to English-speaking Canadians who continue to 
need Great Britain psychologically in order to bolster their sense of separateness 
from the United States, and therefore emphasize a “real or imaginary Britoness.” 
This volume is a masterpiece of interpretation and synthesis. It reveals a 
remarkable grasp of the details of the history of three nations. lts emphases are 
correct, and the author has written in a spirit of tolerance and understanding, and 
with a modesty that realizes that not all the conclusions drawn from the present 
maelstrom can be expected to be completely valid twenty-five years after the war. 
The maps and bibliography are excellent. The book should be required reading 
in Canada and the United States. 


Oberlin College . Cart WrrTkE 


AMERICA’S FAR EASTERN POLICY. By T. 4. Bisson, Research Associate, 
Institute of Pacific Relations. [I.P.R. Inquiry Series.] (New York: International 
Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations; distributed by Macmillan Company. 
1945. Pp. xiii, 235. $3.00.) 

Tars is a survey of our diplomatic relations with the Far East, done in 161 
pages, with 66 pages of appended documents for the period since 1937. Nineteenth 
century roots are dismissed in a few lines, and the events to 1921 are telescoped 
into some 20 pages, with inevitable %oversimplification. The bulk of the book is 
concentrated on Japan's activities since 1937, though a chapter on the Philippines is 
inserted. The material is presented with reasonable accuracy and with com- 
mendable objectivity. Interpretation is reduced to the bone, except in the preview 
chapters and in the final summation, where Mr. Bisson ventures into prophecy. 
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There is little that is novel or arresting, either in fact, interpretation, or manner 
of presentation; indeed the author, though a practitioner of high-class journalism, 
tends to play down rather than play up sensational developments like the Im- 
migration Act of 1924. 

Where the period is so recent and the space so limited Mr. Bisson can in places 
do little more than string together the newspaper headlines. In the absence of the 
essential private papers, he has had to rely mainly on ephemeral magazine ac- 
counts, on the daily press, and on the official releases of the governments concerned, 
which means that he could do little with behind-the-scenes motivation. He could 
have done much more had he made proper use of Papers Relating to the Foreign 
Relations of the United States: Japan, 1931-1941 (Washington, 1943), which came 
out well in advance of his publication date. 

Within the limits indicated, the book is a compact and generally sound sum- 
mation. The author has the happy faculty of seeing diplomatic developments in 
* the large—the whole far eastern theater, the impact of developments in Europe, 
the influence of American public opinion. The dangers of our penny ante policy— 
of undertaking commitments which we were unwilling or unable to cover—ate 
abundantly exposed. In the final chapter, the author sharply and not unconvinc- 
ingly challenges those who would retain the emperor as a prop for the reconstruc- 
tion of Japan. He believes that the new China will be strong enough to guard her 
own Open Door without the traditional chaperonage of outside powers. The 
reader may infer from this that if, thanks to Hitler and Hirohito, the unilateral 
Monroe Doctrine has become multilateral, it is no less true that the multilateral 
Open Door is becoming unilateral—that is, if things work out as Mr. Bisson 
anticipates. 


Stanford University Tuomas A. BAILEY 


WOODROW WILSON AND THE GREAT BETRAYAL. By Thomas A. 

Bailey. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1945. Pp. xii, 429. $3.50.) 

THE KILLING OF THE PEACE. By Alan Cranston. (New York: Viking 

Press. 1945. Pp. xii, 304. $2.50.) 

Turse two books share the common purpose of throwing further light on the 
incidents connected with, and the causes of, our failure to ratify the Treaty of 
Versailles at the conclusion of World War I. 

Professor Bailey’s book is the sequel to Woodrow Wilson and the Lost Peace, 
and continues the narrative from the time of Wilson’s departure from France on 
June 29, 1919. Like the companion volum& Woodrow Wilson and the Great 
Betrayal is essentially a synthesis and interpretation of facts already large y known. 
He does, however, present some new data drawn particularly from the Lansing, 
Hitchcock, and Wilson papers. As in the case of Professor Bailey’s other writings, 
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the style is vigorous and readable. There are no footnotes, but his bibliographical 
notes at the end of the book are complete, and contain useful explanatory comment. 

The author explains in his foreword that he presents his narrative “with 
emphasis on what went wrong” in the hope that we may recognize and avoid in 
the future certain disastrous pitfalls. The book is obviously, therefore, more than 
an ordinary piece of historical writing. While seeking to record accurately the 
facts, the author is also very much concerned with the lessons of this past experi- 
ence. He wants to know why things happened as they did, and who was respon- 
sible. His judgments on controversial issues therefore are of first importance. 

The Cranston book is different in its appeal and in its technique. It does not 
attempt a continuous narrative but rather consists of a series of verbal snapshots 
which pieced together give a picture of what happened in the period from the 
spring of 1917 to Armistice Day, 1923. There is consequently a sacrifice of fullness 
and balance of treatment, but the book succeeds very well in conveying a clear 
impression of the motives and purposes of the principal actors and of the nature 
of the principal conflicts. In fact, the Cranston book is at many points a useful 
sfipplement to the Bailey book in that it gives much illuminating factual detail 
concerning incidents which figure prominently in Professor Bailey’s narrative. 

The central question with which both the Bailey and the Cranston books deal 
is that of the responsibility for the failure of American ratification of the Treaty 
of Versailles. This is a question upon which no conclusion satisfactory to everyone 
will probably ever be reached, because answering it requires passing judgment 
upon the motives of the principal actors, and evaluating the influence of different 
factors in highly complicated political situations. However, there is probably gen- 
eral agreement with at least one of Professor Bailey’s conclusions, that “blind 
partisanship, as much as any other single factor, ruined the League of Nations in 
the United States.” 

This alone, however, is a relatively superficial explanation of what went wrong, 
since it does not take into account fundamental conditions and attitudes in the 
country which made it possible for party leaders to make capital out of opposi- 
tion to the peace treaty. Professor Bailey takes these factors into account. He con- 
cludes that the forces of ignorance, prejudice, and self-interest were sufficiently 
strong to give little ground for the belief that an idealistic crusade on behalf of the 
League would have succeeded, even if Wilson’s health had permitted him to lead 
it. This of course is not equivalent to saying that American isolationist sentiment 
was the direct cause of the treaty's defeat. But undoubtedly the aftermath of the 
war saw strong isolationist tendencies and enough ignorance of the issues involved 
to make it possible for the oppositlbn to the League to confuse and becloud the 
issues. 

On the question of the personal responsibility of Lodge and Wilson, Professor 
Bailey’s conclusion is that while Lodge’s responsibility for the impasse was great, 
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it was Wilson alone who at the end could have broken the log jam. Furthermore, 
he inclines to excuse Lodge by contending that Lodge's ultimate responsibility was 
to keep the party from breaking to pieces, while Wilson's was to get the treaty 
approved. To the reviewer, this is not a wholly satisfactory definition of the 
responsibility of the chairman of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, and 
if accepted, places Wilson in the impossible position of having to accept whatever 
terms suited the interest of the Republican party. Certainly Lodge's position was 
such that he had a responsibility equal to Wilson's to see that what was done was 
in the best interest of the country, and he must be judged by that standard. While 
Bailey accepts the generally held view that Lodge was motivated by his hatred 
of Wilson and intense partisanship, he appears to waver in his judgment with 
regard to Lodge's good faith. There is certainly strong evidence, presented by both 
Bailey and Cranston, that Lodge was primarily interested in defeating the League. 

Wilson's position was indeed a tragic one, and Professor Bailey depicts it in 
all its tragic detail. In the final anelysis, as Professor Bailey truly says, Wilson 
prevented American ratification of the treaty and the Covenant. One cannot escape 
the conclusion that his physical and mental condition following his collapse at 
Pueblo was a large factor in explaining his seeming intransigence. He was un- 
doubtedly poorly informed by those about him and by the Democratic leadership 
in the Senate. He was deeply influenced by his hatred of Lodge. His confidence 
in an appeal to the people was not justified by the facts. And yet, in defense of 
Wilson it must be pointed out that the effect of the Lodge reservations cannot be 
fairly judged on the basis of the experience of a League that failed. Perhaps the 
acceptance of the moral obligation of Article X was a necessary condition to an 
effective League. And it certainly can be argued that formal American participa- 
tion in the League without willingress to assume the obligations of membership, 
even if the other countries had beer. prepared to accept us on those terms, would 
not necessarily have produced a bezter result than our staying out. 

It is easy of course to take issue with the conclusions reached on any such con- 
troversial matter as the responsibility for the “Great Betrayal.” On a question of 
this kind, the reader has to make up his own mind on the basis of the facts pre- 
sented, and both Professor Bailey and Mr. Cranston, each in his own way, have 
done commendable jobs in marshaling the evidence. Professor Bailey has gone 
one step farther, and not being satisfied to let the evidence speak for itself, which 
it does not always do to the untrained reader, has given us his own carefully 
thought out conclusions. One can take issue with them but one cannot deny the 
carefulness and objectivity with which they have been reached. 


Boston, Massachusetts LeLanp M. Goopricu 
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Ancient and Medieval History 


THE PEOPLE OF ARISTOPHANES: A SOCIOLOGY OF OLD ATTIC 
COMEDY. By Victor Ehrenberg, "Temporary Lecturer in Classics at King's 
College, Newcastle upon Tyne, University of Durham. (Oxford: Basil Black- 
well. 1943. Pp. xii, 320. 255.) 


Tus is a notable addition to the literature on the economics and sociology of 
the classical world. It has long been generally realized that ancient comedy reflects 
many social and.economic forces, and historians such as Ferguson and Rostovtzeff 
have made excellent use of it. But in Ehrenberg's thorough study have been as- 
sembled for the first time all the data of sociological or economic significance in 
one entire section of ancient comedy. 

In such a study the author's own social outlook is of fundamental importance. 
At the outset Ehrenberg sketches the conflict between the two major modern 
theories of ancient economics, of which the older maintained that “the facts of 
economic life had the same nature and importance in the past as they have at the 
present day,” while the later holds that “economic circumstances in different ages 
differ entirely both in their nature and in their importance” and that “since 
among ancient peoples they were on the whole primitive, their practical impor- 
tance was negligible” (p. 3). Ehrenberg is no blind follower of either faith. In 
general he is successful in holding to a middle course; and his work is significant 
as a lucid compendium of sociological and economic data rather than because of 
any theory of interpretation of those data. By its very nature Ehrenberg’s encyclo- 
pedic catalogue of facts makes difficult, albeit interesting, reading; but it is a book. 
which no student of the times can afford to ignore. 

In only one really important particular does Ehrenberg permit himself to 
theorize, and probably most scholars will agree that the age of Aristophanes was, 
indeed, characterized by the rise to prominence of some such attitudes as those 
which he ascribes to the “middle class.” Tt is, however, unfortunate that, in spite 
of his aversion elsewhere for the application of modern terms to the phenomena 
of ancient economics, he saw fit frequently to employ so elastic a term as “middle 
class” without attempting a precise definition. The closest approach to such a 
definition appears to be in the chapter on “Traders and Craftsmen,” which he 
concludes by urging “the unity of that social class formed by the preponderant part 
of the citizen body, farmers, tradesmen and artisans, and chiefly characterized by 
the sale of the goods they produced themselves, or by overseas trade. .. . I must 
emphasize that there was among the citizens a class or at least the remains of a 
class, above them, and none below. For the dregs of the populace, even the paid 
day-labourers, were not so numerous that they could be counted as a distinct 
class. . . . Economically they [the members of the middle class] were men, great 
and small, who lived on their earnings, not on property” (pp. 111~12). The inclu- 
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sion of the “farmers,” however, appears a bit curious in view of Ehrenberg's earlier 
contention (p. 37) that “knights and peasants” found “a common bond in their 
hostility to the demagogues” and were opposed by a group of men ranging “from 
the small pedlar to the owner of a large workshop” (see also p. 256), surely the 
same group later characterized as the “middle class.” On the other hand, if the 
buying power of an obol was as little as Ehrenberg'indicates (pp. 162 £.), if there 
actually was a “veritable rush to the ekklesia” (p. 166) “after the three obols had 
been introduced”; if there were “usurers who had got their name from their reputa- 
tion for lending only a few obols at a time” (p. 170); if, in short, “the man who 
earns just a bare living by the work of his hands” is “a description which, in fact, 
may be applied to the vast majority of the people” (p. 172), then surely the “dregs 
of the populace” were, at least during the later years of Aristophanes, sufficiently 
numerous to be “counted as a distinct class.” (See also pp. 55, 117, 120-21, 129, 
135, 178-79, 183-84, and elsewhere for reference to the poor.) Finally, the distinc- 
tion that the men of the middle class lived “on their earnings not on property” is 
hardly enough. Surely there is a further distinction between the “earnings” deriwed 
from investment and “earnings” derived from wages. The fact of the matter, of 
course, is that the society of Aristophanes was no more static than is any other 
society involved in a major war, and the composition of the “middle class,” as well 
as any other class must have changed constantly and drastically. This is intimated 
in the two introductory chapters on the comedies but not made sufficiently clear 
in the later detailed treatment. 

A few minor points of interpretation deserve consideration. It is unlikely that 
“it was as a complement, not in competition, that slaves worked side by side with 
free men” (p. 134). “The ordinary law of supply and demand” which Ehrenberg 
elsewhere considers controlled food prices (p. 164), would require that two or 
more men doing the same work would be competitors whether they were slave or 
free. Again it may be true that the “hard bargaining” which follows when 
“Dionysos persuades his master to take a paid servant” does mean that “a free 
day-labourer might, or might not, undertake the work of a slave, according to 
the wage offered” (p. 136). But surely the “wage offered” by any owner would 
be no more than the money necessary to feed and clothe a slave with, of course, 
allowance for “depreciation.” Finally, it may be that it did make “no great dif- 
ference to a man’s fellow-craftsmen if he kept a few slaves in his workshop” 
(p. 136). But it certainly must have meant that his “fellow-craftsmen” could afford 
to pay their own free day laborers only a little more than enough to keep them 
alive if their finished product were to sell &s cheaply as that of the slave owner. 
This would be true whether the workshop had one or one hundred workmen. It 
is, of course, quite probable that the competition was not nearly so keen as in 
later times. 

It is misleading to say that “the slaves represented no social problem at all” to 
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Tiberius Gracchus (p. 279, n. 3). He was aroused to his reforms by the misery of 
the ergastula in Etruria, and his reforms were synchronous with the great slave 
revolts, 

So much for the “people of Aristophanes.” Another aspect of the matter re- 
mains to be explored: What was the social outlook of Aristophanes himself? 
Why do his comedies preserve these particular data, what personal bias distorted 
their presentation, and what did he pass over in silence? Only occasionally and 
in general terms does Ehrenberg touch on this aspect of the matter—e.g., “Aris- 
tophanes’ attitude, which, in spite of its conservatism, is not one-sided,” a curious 
phrase (p. 38); “To Aristophanes intellectual pursuits were as wicked a source 
of economic gain as politics” (p. 45); “Aristophanes had no definite political bias” 
(p. 84); “Aristophanes for all his conservatism” (p. 239); and so on. The Clouds, 
we are told, reflects “a common misunderstanding of Sokrates, not on the poet’s 
part, for he must have known better but on the part of the audience for whose 
judgment and taste he wrote” (p. 198). “The poet's real intention . . . was to 
attack Sokrates as the true sophist, as the incarnation of all sophists” (p. 199). 
Elfrenberg seems to prefer to convict Aristophanes of intellectual dishonesty rather 
than of misunderstanding. 

But it would, of course, be quite unfair to press any criticism of interpretation 
in a work whose primary concern is not interpretation. To have assembled and 
arranged this imposing body of facts and then to have presented them in a foreign 
language under the trying conditions of exile is a magnificent achievement. 


University of Illinois and W. A. OLDFATHER AND 
Folger Shakespeare Library PauL S. DUNKIN 


CHURCH LIFE IN ENGLAND IN THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY. By 
John R. H. Moorman, Emmanuel College, Cambridge. (Cambridge: At the 
University Press; New York: Macmillan Company. 1945. Pp. xxviii, 444. $5.50.) 


Written during the air raids of 1940-1941 and published by the Cambridge 
University Press under difficult war conditions, Mr. Moorman’s book is another 
indication of the importance attached to scholarship in England. The author 
attempts to paint a comprehensive picture of religious life in parishes and religious 
communities during a single century. To the task he brings practical experience 
as a rector, wide reading in ecclesiastical materials, and that same careful scholar- 
ship which distinguished his study of the “Sources for the Life of St. Francis.” 
His account is based upon an unusually wide variety of printed sources, episcopal 
registers, chartularies, chronicles, and the like, many of which have been edited 
by private and local societies and are not easily accessible, These he treats in the 
light of recent research. The result is a readable and interesting book, full of delight- 
ful detail. Seventeen chapters are devoted to the secular clergy. These include a 
brief history of the parochial system, chantries, and collegiate churches, a descrip- 
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tion of the services of the church which “from the cradle to the grave and beyond 
it—tried to keep in touch with the lives and souls of its members,” of the classes of 
parochial clergy, and of clerical income at a time when the vicarage system was at 
its height. If one hesitates to accept statistics about an average clerical wage trans- 
lated into modern money, one must yet be impressed with the careful and revealing 
evidence of the number of ordained clergy, an average of one man in fifty, five in 
each parish. It was indeed an “England swarming with clerics.” Most absorbing 
are the chapters which describe the medieval bishop, his household and constant 
peregrinations. The list of bishops includes many men of probity and distin- 
guished scholars like Robert Grosseteste, John Pecham, Richard le Poore, and 
Thomas Corbridge. The thirteenth century was alive to the need for reform, and 
two valuable chapters discuss such evils as pluralism, nonresidence, lack of proper 
ordination, and the efforts to meet the demand for remedy, efforts which were 
often thwarted by vested interests and the practice of appeals to Rome. The last 
nine chapters are devoted to the regular clergy whose approximate numbers the 
author has computed in an appendix. For the monasteries it was an age of decline 
when the monastic life was ceasing to attract the ablest men or the support of 
public opinion.. Yet it was an age when religious houses played a greater part in 
the life of the community and made a valuable contribution to society in providing 
hospitality, lodging for the aged, and “a good deal of genuine poor relief.” The 
“purest and most virile aspect of church work” up to the middle of the century, 
however, was what the author calls “the glory of the friars.” Failure of the 
Franciscans to live up to the ideal of poverty, jealousy, ambition, and lack of co- 
operation soon brought an end to what had been a great and noble experiment. 

Mr. Moorman would be the first to admit that his picture is incomplete. He 
has had to rely upon printed materials which are uneven in quality. Re-editing 
of texts like the “Concilia” and publication of other manuscript sources within 
the next few years will probably throw more light on certain aspects of church life. 
His intention was to concentrate upon administration and practice of the clergy 
and to make only incidental reference to the influence of king and pope or to the 
intellectual movements of the period. Yet one wishes that he had told us more 
about collegiate churches, royal free chapels, and “peculiars” exempt from episcopal 
jurisdiction. Twice he refers to the “mediaeval passion for litigation,” but his dis- 
cussion makes no attempt to deal adequately with the organization, procedure, or 
jurisdiction of court Christian. It is disappointing to find only occasional reference 
to the archdeacon, and to have that important “eye of the bishop” described only 
as “one who had considerable powers and gerferally a bad name,” nor do we learn 
any more about the duties of the rural dean. More use might have been made of 
Miss Churchill’s study of Canterbury administration and of chancery records. 

Mr. Moorman has presented an objective yet sympathetic picture of the church 
in England during a vital and creative period of its history. His interpretations 
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may not be new or acceptable in detail to all scholars, but he has performed a great 
service in taking stock of the work already done and in pointing the way for 
further research. 


Mount Holyoke College Norma ÁDams 


Modern European History 


A HISTORY OF UNITARIANISM: SOCINIANISM AND ITS ANTE- 
CEDENTS. By Earl Morse Wilbur. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 
1945. Pp. xiii, 617. $6.00.) 

Tus is a welcome addition to the literature defending the long-contested 
birthrights of the “step-children” of the Protestant Reformation. Its immediate 
predecessor, John Horsch’s Mennonite History, Volume 1, Mennonites in Europe, 
was published in 1942 (Am. Hist. Rev., XLVIII, 788). 

” President Wilbur’s book, which is to be followed by a companion volume on 

the derivative Unitarianism of England and America, is a great achievement of 

resolute, scholarly industry. It rests on sources in thirteen languages (preface), 
several of which the author mastered for this special undertaking. The materials 
were collected barely in time—before the destruction of many of the libraries of 
eastern Europe in the second World War. The book is fully documented, with 

ample footnotes giving all necessary bibliographical data, although it lacks a 

separate bibliography. The narrative is factual, without a trace of rhetoric or 

emotion. The story is complex and demands attentive reading, with considerable 
checking back to earlier pages. 

The author devotes half his space to precursors and pioneers—to all, from 
Arius down, who in any manner walked in the unitarian or antitrinitarian direc- 
tion, marked out by the “three principles of freedom, reason, and tolerance.” Each 
individual is accompanied by his educational pedigree. Indeed the entire book can 
be used, with the aid of the index, as a biographical dictionary of left-wing Euro- 
pean theologians. Servetus, who was not a Unitarian, although he held unorthodox 
views on the Trinity, receives outstanding attention and space, 

Faustus Socinus (1539-1604), who was to the Polish Unitarians what Menno 
Simons was to the Baptists, represented a moderate Unitarianism which recognized 
Christ as divine although subordinate to God Himself. His influence was so potent 
that the European Unitarians were soon known as Socinians. The efforts of the 
Polish brethren to knit up relations with liberal Protestant groups in western 
Europe are recounted at length. Particularly noticeable, by the way, is the inter- 
national activity of Calvin. 

Protestantism was at its peak in Poland in the years 1563-1565. The Calvinists 
were the most numerous; next came the Lutherans. Far below them in numbers 
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were the Socinians. All these groups (and still others) desired legal protection 
from the unenforced but unrepealed heresy law. This they achieved, with the aid 
of the Catholic nobles, in 1573, when a new coronation oath was drawn up by the 
Diet, which included this pledge: “I promise and solemnly swear by almighty God 
that... I will preserve and maintain peace and quiet among those that differ with 
regard to religion (dissidentes de religione)” (pp. 363-64). 

The hopes of the Polish Socinians were not realized. The Calvinists and 
Lutherans, anxious to avoid a reputation for radicalism, ganged up with the 
resurgent Catholics (heartened by the Council of Trent) against the Socinians, 
and gradually the dissidentes phrase was twisted into signifying only the Calvinists 
and the Lutherans, leaving the Socinians outside, in company with Jews, Turks, 
and pagans. The outcome was the exile of the Socinians of Poland about 1660, 
despite their good lives, their broad educational activities, and their learned pub- 
lications. The turn of the Calvinists and the Lutherans in Poland was not long 
delayed. The crushing of the Socinian groups, frequently dubbed “Arians,” in 
western Europe, even in tolerant Holland, at length followed. 

Some space is devoted, hither and yon, to the attempt to prove that Socinían 
ideas influenced the views of the other Protestant bodies. It is argued, for example, 
that the scores of doctoral dissertations in the Protestant theological schools of 
Germany and Holland, attacking Socinian theology, represent a recognition of the 
need for defense. This reviewer wonders whether they might not indicate merely 
a preference for lively thesis subjects. Dr. Wilbur has a chapter (pp. 560 ff.) on 
“Socinianism among the Mennonites and Collegiants,” arguing that the Men- 
nonites were deeply influenced, although he concedes that “as a whole they never 
embraced Socinianism.” Horsch, in his Mennonite History, Volume 1, explicitly 
denies Socinian influence (see index, sub Socinians). The evolution of Socinian 
teaching from exclusive dependence on the Scriptures to the principle that clashes 
between reason and Holy Writ are to be decided in favor of reason is adverted to 
here and there; but nowhere is it actually illustrated. 

These minor criticisms are not believed to affect appreciably the positive values 
of this most distinguished book. Its companion volume will be eagerly welcomed 
by students of religious history. 


University of Wisconsin G. C. SELLERY 


THE CLASSICAL REPUBLICANS: AN ESSAY IN THE RECOVERY OF 
A PATTERN OF THOUGHT IN SEVENTEENTH CENTURY ENG- 
LAND. By Zera S. Fink, Northwestern Wniversity. [Northwestern University 
Studies in the Humanities, Number Nine.] (Evanston: Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 1945. Pp. xi, 225. $4.00.) 

Miss Fink’s study does not attempt too much, but it traces a theme through 
several centuries. It is modest in its claims, yet leaves no doubt as to the importance 
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of the subject. It shows evidence of wide reading and proves its points beyond 
question. The plan is clear and unified, but many promising byways of further 
investigation are indicated. 

Just as the men of the Renaissance imitated or adapted from the Classical Age 
in literature and art, so they did in the political field. The most influential classical 
theorists were Aristotle, Polybius, Cicero, and Plutarch. All praise the virtues of 
a state with mixed government: a blend of monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy. 
When combined, these pure forms, acting as checks on each other, were less likely 
to degenerate into the corresponding corrupted forms of tyranny, oligarchy, and 
mob rule, but a mixture did not exclude the possibility of dominance by one of 
the three elements, a condition preferred by all these writers. Typically, such gov- 
ernments were or should be instituted complete by a great lawgiver—a Lycurgus, 
for example. 

Machiavelli, More, and Contarini, named by Bodin as the leading exponents of 
the classical theory of the superiority of mixed government, are next considered, as 
are the similar ideas of Walter Raleigh and Philip Hunton. This leads to the point 
that in England, as the seventeenth century progressed, those who held for mixed 
monarchy, and saw in England's parliamentary institutions an actual example, 
tended to become more and more republican. The evolution of their thought and 
the attacks made upon them by Filmer and the extreme royalists are carefully 
considered. 

Sparta and the Roman republic were the great classical exemplars, but the 
Most Serene Republic of Venice, rooted in the past and apparently flourishing in 
the present, was a special favorite. The facts, even when brought to light, made 
little difference; it was generally agreed that the government of Venice was a 
judicious blending of the proper elements, done by a single master stroke of con- 
stitution-making, lasting unchanged and unshaken for a thousand years. Miss 
Fink’s study of the Venetian myth and its spread in England is especially edifying. 

The central chapters of the book are concerned with Harrington, the Rota, 
Milton (who saw Cromwell as the potential institutor of his ideal mixed state), 
Nevill (Plato Redivivus), and Algernon Sydney. These cover the period of classical 
republicanism as an actively advocated program for the reform of government. It 
is impossible to do this part justice in a brief review, but it is painstakingly 
thorough and has much of interest not only for the student of history and govern- 
ment but for the student of English literature as well. 

A final chapter considers subsequent developments. There are short but illu- 
minating references to Locke and Montesquieu, and the story is brought to a 
close across the Atlantic with a bow to the framers of the Constitution and their 
plan for the separation and balance of powers in their new state. 


California Institute of Technology Harpin Crate, Jr. 
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LONDON AND THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT, 1721-1742: A STUDY 
OF CITY POLITICS AND THE WALPOLE ADMINISTRATION. By 
Alfred James Henderson. (Durham: Duke University Press. 1945. Pp. x, 242. 
$3.00.) 


THE great importance of London in national affairs naturally led Sir Robert 
Walpole to seek its support for his administration by every means at his disposal. 
Yet in spite of growing prosperity, sound economic measures, and all the political 
devices of which Sir Robert was master, the City remained predominantly hostile. 
The common councilmen, like the majority of the citizens they represented, regu- 
larly opposed his policies, and even his early majority in the court of aldermen 
was eventually lost. : 

Why the merchants and tradesmen of London should have reacted so unfavor- 
ably to Walpole and why they should have been won so consistently by the appeals 
of the opposition has never been satisfactorily explained. Professor Hendetson’s 
study brings out much interesting information relating to this problem, although 
he sets himself the task of telling what happened rather than why. His purpose is 
to describe on the one hand the Londoners’ participation in national affairs and 
their influence on the policies of Walpole’s administration, and on the. other hand 
the effect of the national situation on London politics, Various issues in which the 
City played a part in parliamentary struggles are given special attention, including 
the Quarantine Act, the Westminster Bridge Bill, the City Elections Act of 1725, 
. the Excise Scheme, and the Spanish War of 1739, and much space is devoted to 
detailed accounts of elections of common councilme 1, aldermen, sheriffs, lord 
mayors, and representatives in Parliament, for “at nearly every election in the 
City . . . the question of support of or opposition to the Walpole ministry was an 
important factor” (p. 212). 

Much of Professor Henderson's material is drawn from a thorough study of 
contemporary newspapers. The records in the Guildhall and the manuscript col. 
lections in the British Museum and the Public Record Office have been used, and 
the bibliography includes long lists of contemporary pamphlets and of “other 
printed works” of later vintage. 

The book is a scholarly statement of the results of intensive research. Many of . 
the elections and other events treated in detail may, of course, appear of very 
minor importance to the reader interested in the more general aspects of history, 
but to the serious student of early eighteenth century politics Professor Henderson’s 
study will be of value not only for its contributions to the larger aspects of its sub- 
ject but also for the light it throws into many obscure corners. 


University of Kansas CharLes B. REALEY 


THE BANK OF ENGLAND: A HISTORY. Volume I, 1694-1797; Volume II, 
1797-1914; with an Epilogue, THE BANK AS IT IS. By Sir John Clapham. 
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(Cambridge: At the University Press; New York: Macmillan Company. 

1945. Pp. ix, 305; v, 460. $7.50 per set.) 

Tus work was begun in 1938 at the suggestion of the Bank of England as a 
memorial of the 250th anniversary of the foundation. 

Volume I is by long odds the more valuable, particularly chapters m-vi1, which 
deal intimately with the bank’s organization, functions, and policies. The gap for 
the years 1722-1762 is remarkable; it is partly due to a lack of bank records. 
Volume II is really a banking and financial history of England, the Bank of Eng- 
land being brought in only here and there. It appears to be in effect a fourth 
volume of the author’s An Economic History of Modern Britain. 

The author’s chief method of treatment is to string along individual events or 
expositions of policy as they occur chronologically. In this way, the reader is 
deprived of any consecutive or prolonged treatment of most subjects. In order to 
piece together any story of practice or procedure, it is necessary to go to the index, 
which is stronger in the listing of unimportant names than of important facts or 
topics. There are occasional verbal thrusts and sly references which the reader 
would not like to miss. The author’s judgments are mature and conservative. He 
is well informed as to British and Continental backgrounds and is not unac- 
quainted with American institutions. 

As the author points out, the Bank of England owed much to the experience of 
the goldsmiths and merchants of London. Starting as a government agency, it be- 
came a full-fledged commercial central bank, There was never a specialized central * 
bank banker; all the directors and other officers had outside duties of their own 
in other banks or mercantile houses. To be sure, even the ¢frectors had some man- 
agement jobs of importance, such as passing on requests for discounts. In 1720 the 
bank loaned on its stock and the value thereof rose. What happened to this dan- 
gerous practice is not zecorded. In general, businessmen were doing a creative 
job and the politicians were sitting on the benches as critics. The author stresses the 
latter more than the former. There was no formulated reserve policy as late as the 
1750's. Throughout its history the bank has been hostile to publicity and must 
therefore be pleased when the author reveals in his two volumes so little of its 
inside working. In the eighteenth century the bank served the City's private 
bankers who in turn served the country bankers. Overdrafts on large accounts 
were normal. Only Londoners discounted in the eighteenth century. At that time 
checks were cashed to pay debts rather than handed over to the creditor. Through- 
out its history, the bank had a strong nucleus of foreign born or new-English 
families in high managerial posts. Gradually the stock ownership has reached the 
possession of corporations, women, and the clergy. There is considerable emphasis 
on the separation of the issue and banking departments in 1844 and on bullion 
reserve throughout. In the 1860's the bank became the keeper of securities, the 

.income from which was credited to the accounts of the owners. Crises are dealt 
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with throughout, and there is an analysis of businessmen (customers) in London 
about 1825 that might have been dealt with at greater length. 

There are few, if any, fresh views or broad conclusions, though there are plenty 
of personal opinions and judicious deductions concerning controversial issues. 
The author is more interested in an exposition of facts, as they occurred, than he 
is in putting them together in any large way. The book is strong in critical revi- 
sions of accepted views. 

Occasionally we get information about bank management. The directors took 
turns in serving on the various committees. The treasury committee was the 
dominant part of the organization. The directors and other officers were closely 
connected with finance and commerce in London. The government was the chief 
customer, while industry (manufacture) was in the remote background. The 
student of early American banks should read this work, particularly Volume I. 

Although the author lists the records of the bank, he does not use them to the 
fullest extent. Indeed, at the least provocation he goes to the printed sources by 
way of relief, particularly in the second volume. For the early period the corre- 
spondence of the bank has not survived in quantity. The minute books are formal 
and scant in revelation. 

The last thirty years are omitted. Here was the real opportunity of doing 
something like a definitive historical job, for many of the actors were still alive 
and could be consulted. Of course, it would have been too much to expect a bank 
to assume such leadership in current public relations. The Bank of England has 
been characterized by a propensity to follow, not to lead. 

The author gives more attention to policy than to management, particularly 
in. the second volume, though, to be sure, he notes efforts made to meet recurring 
crises. We miss a presentation of the bank’s executives and their individual con- 
tributions. Indeed, the book is not so much a piece of finished research as it is a 
piece of judicicus and able compilation of important available material. It will 
have a stronger appeal to the economist and economic historian than to the busi- 
ness historian. 


Harvard University N. S. B. Gras 


YEARS OF VICTORY, 1802-1812. By Arthur Bryant. (New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 1945. Pp. xii, 468. $4.00.) 


“History is the true epic poem”—Carlyle’s overquoted words insist on being 
quoted yet again as one attempts judgment and summary of Mr. Bryant’s vivid 
and scholarly narrative of ten crowded years, from the collapse of the Peace of 
Amiens to the storming of Ciudad Rodrigo. It is not inevitable that every serious 
work of history should be dull; nor need a work about the past so entertaining and 
so well-written as Years of Victory necessarily be dragged out of the category of 
history. But the scale, the theme, and the attitude of Mr. Bryant’s all suggest the 
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epic, rather than the specialist monograph or the endless narrative of a lifetime’s 
labor. 

The English are still a historically minded people, and in times of dire stress 
they find inspiration in remembering the real and legendary deeds of their fore- 
fathers; and when have they so much needed that comfort as during the last five 
years? When Mr. Bryant has finished telling them and us—as we may hope he 
will—of the last three years of victory culminating with Waterloo, he must go on 
to recall their long, dangerous, but triumphant struggle with peace. 

The heartening tale in war is always of the plucky little outnumbered island, 
with all its faults and follies to some extent confessed, defying and in the end de- 
feating the wicked despot with all the might of a continent at his disposal. That 
the despot is Philip II, Louis XIV, or Napoleon (and not Caesar, Claudius, or 
William of Normandy) is after all only natural, and part of the rules, so to speak. 
It is also part of the mules not to go too curiously or sympathetically into the his- 
torical sources on the other side of the Channel. “Here,” they say, “is another 
vulgar despot, who has to be prevented at enormous cost from enslaving the 
world.” And so far the rest of the world has always joined in on those lines. As for 
the possibility or desirability of the United States of Europe—but perhaps that is 
better left undiscussed. 

It seems only fair to warn the American reader that of the 177 items quoted 
in Mr. Bryant’s bibliography, only five are French. All the liveliest of the English 
personal narratives of the Peninsular War are laid under contribution, but not a 
single French one, not even General Foy. Years of Victory is undoubtedly richly 
and painstakingly documented, but almost entirely from English sources. Mr. 
Bryant does not indeed go to the lengths of Carlyle in his Cromwell, where the 
author fiercely exults in the triumphs of “our side,” by which he meant the people 
described by Dr. Johnson as “vile Whigs.” Nevertheless, Mr. Bryant leaves the 
reader absolutely no doubt as to which he feels is “our side.” It is odd to reflect that 
a mere novelist-poet like Thomas Hardy seems to have made much more strenuous 
efforts to see the “other side.” 

But of course much of the strength of this brilliantly executed work lies in its 
single-mindedness. With his quiet conviction of right versus wrong the historian 
is free to devote his great talents to the picturesque development of his epic narra- 
tive. Not even Sir Walter Scott, who gives up a chapter of The Antiquary toa 
vivid description of a false invasion alarm in Scotland on February 2, 1804, has 
equaled for power, picturesque incident, and narrative force Mr. Bryant’s descrip- 
tion of the “invasion scare” in England in 1803-1804. It is rare indeed to find 
nowadays so sustained and entertaitfing a narrative so carefully and conscientiously 
documented. Here indeed it is scarcely necessary to know more about the “other 
side” than that the emperor was making futile military gestures in and about 
Boulogne while his fleets were demonstrating how not to acquire world sea power. 
Nor is this by any means the only episode or series of episodes treated with this 
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spirit and literary gift. All the Peninsular War story is excellent, but with Oman 
to guide, this is perhaps less meritorious. It is perhaps inevitable that Napier on 

the Fusileers must ‘always be quoted in an account of Albuera, but the rhetorical 
tone seéms to make a false note in modern prose setting, too conspicuous a 
purple patch. 


Hollywood, California RICHARD ALDINGTON 


CORRESPONDANCE DE PHILIPPE II SUR LES AFFAIRES DES PAYS- 
BAS. Deuxiéme Partie, RECUEIL DESTINE A FAIRE SUITE AUX 
TRAVAUX DE L.-P. GACHARD. Tome I (1577-1580). By Joseph Lefèvre, 
Conservateur aux Archives Générales du Royaume. [Académie Royale de 
Belgique, Commission Royale d'Histoire.] (Brussels: Palais des Académies. 
1940. Pp. xxxiv, 819.) 


BerweEwN 1848 and 1879, L. P. Gachard, Belgian archivist, published five vol- 
umes entitled Correspondance de Philippe I sur les affaires des Pays-Bas covering 
the years 1558 to 1577 (July 13). It was known that there existed a vast body of 
official or administrative correspondence between the Spanish sovereigns and their 
governor generals or regents in Brussels. This consisted of orders and instructions . 
from the king, and reports, information, and suggestions from the regents. All 
were written in French. A complete set of this official correspondence for the reign 
of Philip II is in the Royal Archives in Brussels. 

In the Spanish archives at Simancas Gachard discovered a voluminous secret 
correspondence between Philip and these regents. The letters, often holograph, are 
in Spanish, except the Italian letters of Margaret of Parma. They were dispatched 
by the private secretaries of the regents without being shown to any Belgian court 
officials. In Spain, this correspondeace was known only to the secretaries of the 
Council of State. While the official correspondence is a very important historical 
source, the historian will immediately grasp the value of the secret correspondence 
which contains eoniacenti information that sometimes disagrees with the official 
reports. 

In the first three. volumes of Philip II’s correspondence (1558-1576), Gachard 
limited himself to the secret letters, except for some official dispatches published 
in extenso in appendixes. In the fourth and fifth volumes (1576-1577), he utilized 
both the official (French) and the secret (Spanish) correspondence, publishing the 
French correspondence in full and summarizing the Spanish. 

Later Gachard undertook to publish all of the earlier official correspondence. 
He issued three volumes of that of Margaret of Parma for the years 1559-1565. 
A final volume of her French correspondence (1565-1567) appeared in 1925, 
edited by J. S. Theissen, librarian of the University of Groningen. 

Other scholars turned to the seventeenth century correspondence. Six volumes 
entitled Correspondance de la Cour d'Espagne pour les affaires des Pays-Bas au 
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XVII siécle, edited by H. Lonchay, J. Cuvelier, and J. Lefévre, appeared in Brussels 
between 1922 and 1937. 

The Belgian Commission Royale d'Histoire has undertaken to fill the gap be- 
tween the volumes published by Gachard and those for the seventeenth century. 
The first of these volumes was published in 1940. It continues the correspondence 
of Philip If from where Gachard's fifth volume stopped—in the regency of Don 
Juan of Austria, The period covered is July 16, 1577, through March 31, 1580, the 
last years of Don Juan's governorship and the first of the duke of Parma's. Admin- 
istrative papers and secret letters are all summarized. Difficult passages are quoted 
in footnotes. The calendaring is so well done—with long analyses of many secret 
letters—that one cannot dip into the volume without immediately getting a feeling 
of the tenseness of those years when the fate of the Spanish rule in the Netherlands 
hung in the balance. There is a very useful index of persons, places, and institutions. 

It is hoped that peace will permit the publication of the correspondence of 
Philip II from 1580 until his death in 1598. The next volumes dealing with the 
regency of the duke of Parma and the reconquest of the southern Netherlands 
shotld be especially interesting. 


Oberlin, Ohio FLORENCE EDLER DE Roover 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF MODERN ITALY. By Cecil J. S. Sprigge. (New 
Haven: Yale University Press. 1944. Pp. 216. $2.75.) 


This is a study of political forces and developments in Italy from the eve of 
unification to the Fascist seizure of power. The author was Rome correspondent 
of the Manchester Guardian in the years between the two world wars and has 
based his book on his direct experience of Italy in pre-Fascist Rome, on his dis- 
cussions with Italians of all classes on the origins of the Fascist revolution, and on 
reading and research. The result, however, is not journalism but a historical study 
of the chief political figures, the principal parties and groups, the regional and 
social forces, and the institutions of government during the three quarters of a 
century preceding the March on Rome. 

Mr. Sprigge emphasizes the discontent and the sense of frustration which kept 
Italy in ferment after 1861. He contrasts the united Italy of Mazzini’s aspirations 
with the tightly centralized monarchy which was established by the Savoy dynasty 
and Piedmont. He points out the ill effects of the sudden extension to all Italy of 
the Piedmontese constitution, laws, and institutions, especially the system of taxa- 
tion, and shows the discontent and the suffering which these administrative meas- 
ures caused in the southern half of the new kingdom. He traces the development 
of the parliamentary regime, the rise of the semidictatorships of Depretis, Crispi, 
and Giolitti, and the transformation of the chamber of deputies into a market 
place for bargains between the government and the constituencies. 

About one half of the book is devoted to the period 1914-1922. The author 
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depicts the confusion in thought which set in with the outbreak of the first World 
War and persisted beyond its conclusion. Italian statesmen and parties failed to 
reconcile the conflicting war aims and to make the concept of the democratic war 
prevail. Sprigge traces the party strife of those years, the growing defeatism, and 
the emergence of the doctrine of the lost peace. He criticizes the Socialist party 
for its policy of abstention from the conduct of public affairs, The tortuous course 
of action of Mussolini is followed from the Libyan War through the Great War 
to the March on Rome. The troubled domestic scene is described. The author, in 
accounting for the success of the Fascists, stresses the failure of liberal leadership, 
the breakdown of the positions of authority, and the frustrated, exasperated con- 
dition of Italy between 1919 and 1922. 

The book is of value as a clear and intelligent presentation of those aspects of 
Italy's political life which contributed most directly to the Fascist victory. 


University of Michigan Howarp M. EHRMANN 


EVOLUTION OF THE DUTCH NATION, By Bernard H. M. Vlekke, Pro 
fessor of History and Secretary General of the Netherland Government, His- 
torical Institute in Rome. (New York: Roy Publishers. 1945. Pp. xi, 377. $3.50.) 


Dr. Vlekke, who in the few years of enforced absence from his work in Rome 
has been engaged in productive scholarly labor in this country, has attempted a 
comprehensive and interpretive history of the Dutch people within the compass af 
350 pages. This is no small task. While it cannot be said that he has been wholly 
successful, it must be acknowledged that he has written a book of more than usual 
interest, at least for those who have some acquaintance with the history of the 
Low Countries. 

The first chapters, dealing with the origin and early development of the in- 
habitants of the Low Lands, are well done. They are not dull, as similar chapters 
often are. The last chapters are likewise of a high order. 

The middle chapters, which deal with the eighty years’ war against Spain, aze 
both the most interesting and the least satisfactory of the book. There has been 
much controversy among Dutch and Belgian historians over the interpretation of 
this period of the history of the Low Countries. Some Dutch and more Flemish 
historians, constituting what may be called the Great Netherlands school, hold 
the view that there was a Dutch nation before there existed a Dutch state, while 
Pirenne and most of the leading Dutch historians maintain that the war was pri- 
marily a revolution of one part of the Netherlands people against the other, and 
that the two peoples developed separate nationalities. Vlekke, in the main, shares 
the views of the first group. F 

Of Groen van Prinsterer, the Calvinist historian and statesman of the nine- 
teenth century, Vlekke writes: “In one point of his historical interpretation of 
national policy, Groen was definitely mistaken. This was his view of the origin of 
the Netherland Nation. Not only did he ignore all national development before the 
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Great Revolt but he made this revolt and with it the nation, dependent on the 
Calvinist struggle. That is why he saw its Calvinism as its basic trait.” To refute 
Groen’s position the author relies rather heavily on the statements made in the 
early years of the war, and especially on the declaration of freedom of 1581, which 
advanced “political and not religious reasons for the revolt.” This is not very con- 
vincing. Men are often driven by the logic of events to take positions which in the 
beginning they had never contemplated. Vlekke is so intent on pressing his inter- 
pretation of the period that he fails to give a clear picture of what actually hap- 
pened. Yet in spite of this purpose he admits enough to seriously weaken, if not 
completely destroy, his own basic argument. He writes that while discontent was 
widespread, “there was only one strong and determined opposition group, the 
Calvinist, who opposed the King on political as well as religious grounds” (p. 133); 
that after the “Church of Rome further defined its dogma at the Council of 
Trent . . . evasion of the dogmatic issue was no longer possible”; that William 
of Orange “realized that Calvinism was dreaded by all princes . . . as an anti- 
monarchical movement”; and that “the Netherlands became Calvinist because they 
wert anti-Spanish.” 

In his criticism of Groen’s position Vlekke seems to forget that national char- 
acter may, and does, change. The national character of the Netherlands today is 
not the same as it was three centuries ago. Groen's view that the Dutch govern- 
ment should promote the revival and strengthening of the Calvinistic character of 
the Dutch nation was a question of policy for the people of his day to decide, but 
it has little to do with Groen's interpretation of the eighty years” war. 

Dr. Vlekke makes some statements which are rather surprising, since they are 
made by one sc conversant with Dutch religious life. In speaking of the “increas- 
ing proportional strength” of the Catholics in the population (p. 316), he is repeat- 
ing a commonly held error. The percentage of the total population which is 
Catholic has been practically constant since 1869. It is misleading to apply the 
name Christian Reformed Churches to the denomination formed by Kuyper, and 
it is wholly wrong to speak of them as “individual congregations” with “complete 
autonomy” (p. 317). 

This history is a welcome addition to the splendid list of books which have 
been published in this country during the past few years about the Netherlands 
and on various phases of Dutch life. All of Dr. Vlekke's interpretations are in- 
teresting and challenging, though some of them will not be widely accepted. 


University of Kentucky Amry VANDENBOSCH 


THE GERMAN RECORD: A POLITICAL PORTRAIT. By William Ebenstein. 
(New York: Farrar and Rinehart. 1945. Pp. ix, 334. Text $2.25, trade $3.00.) 
Proressor Ebenstein has written this highly readable book to explain why 

Germany has the distinction of being “the one country in the world in which 

Nazism has been a genuine mass movement.” He supports his thesis with a short 
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and brilliant analysis of the main trends of German history in modern times and 
of the prevalent pattern of German society and politics, With cogent arguments 
and in forceful sentences he presents the differences between Germany and the 
West-—most of them very similar to those between Russia and the West. Many 
Germans choose freely not to be free—an attitude incomprehensible to the Western 
mind—because freedom has meant to the modern Germans voluntary submission 
of the individual to the collectivity and the sacrifice of individual freedom to 
national greatness and unity. By 1932, in entirely free elections, over two thirds of 
the German electorate voted for parties which whether on the Right or the Left 
were openly authoritarian and contemptuous of liberty. Rudolph Haym could say 
in 1848 of Germany what of course would be even more true of Russia: “In our 
Germany constitutional liberty is but an alien plant.” 

But while the desire for liberty grew in Russia with the growth of a liberal 
middle class from 1848 to 1917, it declined in the same period in Germany. After 
1848 over 770,000 Germans out of a population of 34,000,000 migrated to the 
United States alone in six years, while from 1933 to 1938 the number of Germans 
who emigrated voluntarily (not as a result of racial legislation) did not surpass 
50,000 out of a population of' 65,000,000. Professor Ebenstein definitely under- 
estimates the “Western” element in Germany, while most Western students neg- 
lect the depth of Germany’s anti-Western attitude and the strength of “the perma- 
nent revolution of Prussianism.” Professor Ebenstein makes these elements in 
German history stand out in bold relief. The surprises Germany has sprung on the 
world since 1864 were rarely seen as results of a social and political pattern dif- 
ferent from that of the West. While in Western society industry and science 
promoted the growth of liberty and free thought and lessened political control, 
in Germany, as in present-day Russia, they were promoted by the state and 
strengthened its power. In both ccuntries the term “enemy of the state” has been 
a household ‘word unknown in the West. As Professor Ebenstein points out, 
Marxism triumphed in one country only, Russia, and was rather successful in one 
other country, Germany. He considers the Marxian “doctrine of inevitable conflict, 
the total denial of the existing society, the vision of an all-powerful, omnipotent and 
omniscient state benevolently providing and planning for all citizens” as alien to 
the Western mind and social conditions. Before World War I, Western intellectuals 
were impressed by the rapid industrial and military progress of Germany without 
noticing the archaic foundations of German society and civilization on which the 
imposing superstructure of modern science and power was built. Whether this 
attitude was due to admiration oi success or to ignorance, it contributed to the 
rise of the German superiority complex dnd thereby to German aggressiveness. 

The historical part of Professor Ebenstein’s book can be recommended to all 
students of history and political science and to the general reader as a highly in- 
teresting guide to an understanding of Germany. Looking to the future the author 
warns Americans “against forgiving the Germans in a spirit of generous mag- 
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nanimity the crimes they have committed—against other peoples.” But his sug- 
gestions for the “education” of a democratic Germany appear hardly practical. He 
pins his hopes on the emergence of men like Eisner, Landauer, Haase, and other 
independent socialists and expects that their regime will be protected by Russia. 
But Russia would hardly welcome socialists of such a nonconformist turn of mind 
as Landauer, Luxemburg, or Eisner. They would quickly be “liquidated.” Nor is 
it probable that men of that kind are “the people with the Western ideas” who 
could integrate Germany into Western civilization. Professor Ebenstein himself has 
pointed out the difference between Marxism and the Western mind. Germany, 
shorn of all warmaking power and of all centralized governmental authority, will 
have, in a slow process of rediscovery, to revive and to strengthen those influences 
of Western liberalism and humanitarianism which existed before 1848 and of 
which vital traces survived in the Rechtsstaat even down to 1933. 


Smith College Hans Konn 


BALKAN BACKGROUND. By Bernard Newman. (New York: Macmillan 

Company. 1945. Pp. 354. $2.50.) 

Tue title of this book does not quite cover its contents. A good deal of it is 
given to the discussion of the future of the Balkan nations after the war. Mr. New- 
man thinks in terms of a “Balkan Federation,” based on a final reconciliation 
between Bulgaria and the other Balkan states. He does not undérrate the difficul- 
ties in the way of this idea; yet he goes so far as to draft a tentative “Balkan 
Charter,” which after the events of the autumn of 1945 retains only a very theoret- 
ical value. The exchange of populations, which he recommends time and again as 
a means to overcome the intricate minority problems of the peninsula, seems to 
have little, if any, chance to materialize. Mr. Newman is well acquainted with the 
Balkan peoples and writes with sincere sympathy for the common man, especially 
for the Balkan peasant, whose social importance he rightly stresses. 

The book is “modest in scope; it tries to represent the minimum of what we,— 
ic. the general British reader~-ought to know about the Balkans if we are to 
form an opinion.” So far he succeeded pretty well. In six consecutive chapters Mr. 
Newman deals with the ethnology, history, economics, and politics of the in- 
dividual Balkan states. Fluently written, somewhat loose in style, free in mixing 
personal reminiscences and opinions with the report of facts, the book makes easy 
reading. To the historian Mr. Newman's summary review of the history of each 
Balkan state would not offer very much, even if it had avoided, as it has not, minor 
mistakes. An exception can be made fof the parts of the book dealing with events 
since 1939. The conflict between Rumania and Hungary, the Ribbentrop arbitra- 
. tion, the disruption of Greater Rumania, the competition between Mihailovič and 
Tito are sketched in clear form. Here the book can be of some use until more 
substantial information is easily available. 
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Mr. Newman tries hard to give an unbiased picture. He cannot help, however, 
seeing things from the English point of view. Your reviewer cannot be persuaded 
that in Greece “there is a wide desire for closer links with the British Empire” 
and that “if actual inclusion is not possible, then many Greeks would like an 
association on the Egyptian model.” 


Kenyon College Ricwarp SALOMON 


EASTERN EUROPE BETWEEN THE WARS, 1918-1941. By Hugh Seton- 
Watson. (Cambridge: At the University Press; New York: Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1945. Pp. xv, 442. $6.50.) 

Tuts book is the result of five years of intermittent study. The first three were 
spent in eastern Europe and the last two were devoted to the sorting of the ma- 
terial ‘and writing the book. The interest of the author in his subject, however, 
does not date from five years ago but is intimately connected with his background 
and his family tradition. Being the son of Professor R. W. Seton-Watson, who 
can be called the real discoverer of the Danubian and the Balkan countries in the 
“Anglo-Saxon world and whose bocks have aroused a wide interest in the problems 
of the former Austro-Hungarian monarchy, young Seton-Watson continues the 
work of his father, whose influence he gratefully acknowledges in his preface. 

What Hugh Seton-Watson is offering in this book is the history of the region 
lying between Germany and Russia—particularly the states of Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, Hungary, Rumania, Yugoslavia, and Bulgaria—between the two wars. 
Occasionally references are made to some of the neighboring states too. It may be 
asked whether the term “eastern Europe” is adequate for the cesignation of this 
territory, but such a question is of no consequence as the field of inquiry is clearly 
delineated. Had the book been written in the usual textbook style, it would have 
resulted in a chronological survey of the history of those countries, in itself a 
difficult task because of the lack af reliable literature. But the author has followed 
another method. As he himself states, “My sources have mainly been people. 
Conversations with men and wcmen of each section, of various political views 
and social origin.” A second source of the book was his own observation, for the 
author has visited, for varying periods, all the countries under review. Thus Mr. 
Seton-Watson gives us not only the political and diplomatic history of the countries 
in question (and the condensation of so many events and the lively characterization 
of different personalities are very successfully done indeed) but he gives us some- 
thing far more important and very seldons fairly done by any of the travelers and 
journalists, namely, a psychological and sociological analysis of the life and prob- 
lems of the respective nations. He tries to be objective and he has no axes to grind, 
Of course, some people will feel that he is somewhat overstating the achievements 
of the only democratic state of this region, Czechoslovakia, and that he is too 
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optimistic in evaluating the probable effects of the Soviet system as a source of 
“decentralization and more genuine political freedom” and perhaps too severe in 
stressing the failures of all the other states. Yet no impartial reader will fail to 
appreciate his sincerity, his keen vision, and his warm sympathy with the cause 
of democracy and freedom. 

Broadly speaking, there is no doubt that the general psychological situation of 
the region and the dominant tendencies of the various countries have never before 
been elaborated with such understanding and penetration. First of all, the whole 
book develops the idea that the problems of the whole region are unsolvable with- 
out a radical remolding of economic and social structures. He rightly denounces 
blueprints and democratic declamations, because eastern Europe was and is a 
hunger region of overpopulation with appallingly low material and cultural stand- 
ards. The agrarian reforms after the first World War came to little because the 
purely mechanical division of land was not followed by new agricultural methods 
and organization. Though no one can deny the truth of this generalization, the 
reviewer thinks that the author overstates the case, and some temperamental out- 
bursts of his may give the impression that the whole belief in the superiority of 
the small peasant property was only a demagogic exaggeration. Yet the very trend 
of his argument shows just the opposite. It remains true that only a new and 
regenerated peasantry can be the leaders in the recovery of those 100,000,000 
people who are living in the territory between Germany and Russia. 

Another conclusion of the author is that the period between the two-wars did 
not solve but even aggravated the nationality problem, the pretended cause of the 
first World War. The new ruling classes were no more successful in handling 
nationality antagonisms than the former leaders of the Habsburg monarchy. On 
the contrary, the Kleinstaaterei of the postwar system made the spirit of rivalry 
and economic nationalism more oppressive. Only in such a poisoned atmosphere 
could the idea of compulsory exchange of nationalities have germinated, the idea 
which became the official program of the Czechoslovak democracy after the second 
World War. The latter development was still obscure when the author finished 
his book, but he rightly and justly condemns this inhuman method. 

Another factor which makes the picture of the period between the two wars 
even more gloomy was the enormous growth of corruption. Here the author 
emphasizes a point not sufficiently recognized in the West: “In eastern Europe, 
the greatest fortunes are made not in industry or banking, but in politics.” 

In this mire of hunger, corruption, and hatred and strife between nationalities, 
the intellectual horizon also was narrowed and educational integrity impaired. 
To give only one example among nfany, after 1918 one of the universities of 
Rumania, Jassy, supplied the police with a number of students willing to earn 
some income as toughs, agents provocateurs, strikebreakers, and Jew-baiters. 

There are many other important problems treated by the author in the same 
broad and illuminating spirit. For instance, the tragic situation of the Jews in the 
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face of European anti-Semitism finds in the book an acute analysis which shows 

the demoralizing effects of this policy on both the persecuted and the persecutors, 

He also explains fully why a large fraction of the Jews has become either Zionist 

or Communist, In the light of many facts, he is very pessimistic about the future 

of European Jewry. He thinks that the terrible years 1933-1944, “the most terrible 

+ in the history of the race,” have created a gap which will be almost impossible 
to bridge. : 

The reader will find excellent remarks concerning national minorities and 
“small-power imperialisms.” But the author sees clearly that all these tensions are 
only superficial phenomena and all depends on “the raising of the standard of 
living of the Eastern European peasants, on which the prospect of social justice 
and political liberty in Eastern Europe depends.” But to raise the standard, large 
investments are needed, and these are not within the financial resources of the 
eastern European governments. The vexed problem of Transylvania is elaborated 
with a clarity and objectivity that no previous author has shown. A purely Hun- 
garian or Rumanian solution, with the compulsory transfer of populations, does 
not take into account the suffering of the people which such a nationalistic solu- 
tion would involve. The author rightly says that only a federal solution could lead 
to a durable satisfaction “which would recognize that Transylvania is neither 
Roumanian nor Hungarian, but has a peculiar character and unity of its own, 
to which both nations have contributed and can contribute in the future. Transyl- 
vania would form an autonomous unit within a larger federation which would 
include not only Roumania and Hungary, but several other neighboring states.” 

This conclusion and many others:are unassailable. But they are for the moment, 
as the author surely knows, only utopian dreams among the unmitigated greeds 
of power politics. This is the reason why, when he tries to make practical proposals 
for the near future, he comes occasionally into antagonism with his general prin- 
ciples. One may ask whether, in inquiries like this book, it would not be better to 
cling to historical observations and conclusions concerning a more distant future 
than to embark upon the doubtful business of Realpolitiker and diplomats. 

In an appendix useful racial and religious statistics are compiled. In the absence 
of the author on service overseas, the manuscript has been prepared for and seen 
through the press by Professor R. W. Seton-Watson. 

The truth and objective reality of this remarkable book have found (as far as 
the reviewer can see) an unintentional support in an illuminating study by a 
group of experts of all the countries here concerned which was published under 
the auspices of a London organization®for Political and Economic Planning 
(PEP) under the title Economic Development in S. E. Europe (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1945). 

Clark University Oscar JAszx 
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THE RUSSIA I BELIEVE IN: THE MEMOIRS OF SAMUEL N. HARPER, 
1902-1941. Edited by Paul V. Harper, with the assistance. of Ronald Thomp- 
son. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1945. Pp. xiv, 279. $3.50.) 


Tuts is a unique book on Russia, and only Sam Harper, among the many stu- 
dents of that country, under the tsars and under the Soviet regime, could have 
written it, or rather provided the material from which the able editors have put 
it together. For only he had the foresight, even genius, to appreciate the impor- 
tance of Russia to the world, before its new “Days of Trouble,” before the Revolu- 
tion; and the patience and interest to follow through the years of the Soviet 
regime, the maturing economic, social, and political organism that we know as the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, now the second—or do some of us fear the 
first-—most powerful country in the world. 

It is obvious that Harper was a voluminous notetaker, diary-writer, and above 
all, a man interested to check and test his opinions and to verify his impressions 
by frequent. trips to Russia, by constant and, toward the end, harmful reading, 
"and«by consultation with Russians, Germans, British, and Americans of all stations 
and social levels, It was only thus that he could constantly present to the world, in 
books, lectures, and articles, a running picture of events in Russia, the facts as dis- 
tinguished from rumors, and the results even before they occurred, of some change 
of policy, some new law or decree, or some important demarche in the interna- 
tional policy of the country. Harper’s chief subject of investigation and study, all 
through his life, was Russia’s position in the world; and he must often have 
suffered isolation, or at least had a cold shoulder turned, when his opinions, fear- 
lessly uttered, brought him in conflict with the public thought of the moment, 
with the ideas of his colleagues in the faculty of the University of Chicago, or with 
the State Department or the British Foreign Office. In retrospect, however, he can 
hardly have regretted the stand he took, for later events usually proved that he 
was more often right than his critics. Even when temporarily out of favor, he 
found ways to be busy, if not useful, and his books on Civic Training in Soviet 
Russia and Making Bolsheviks, which are more specifically studies in education, 
also reflect many other facets of the Soviet life, as.it grew from infancy to manhood. 

First and last, Harper’s book is a history of Russia for the years during which 
he observed it. But it is also the life story of the author, from his first encounter 
with Charles R. Crane, already himself a seasoned Russian traveler, who remained 
a friend and patron until his death in 1939. Incidentally, a remark made by Mr. 
Crane might well be taken as a text, or rather slogan, for Harper’s own belief in 
Russia; he told Harper not to get too discouraged—this was after the expulsion of 
Trotsky and purges of the late 30’s—for “the Russian people are coming through 
and on top.” 

And the arresting characteristic of Sam Harper’s book is his closeness to the 
Russian people, as distinct from the government, the bureaucrats, and such evi- 
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dences of change and seeming decay that others saw. He early joined the small 
company of students of Russia that looked beneath the surface for the almost 
unchangeable, as Sumner calls them, folkways of the Russians, habits of thought, 
action, and reaction that have prevailed for generations, regardless of the form of 
government or society in the ascendant, and that are pointed toward the good 
things of life for all, as they see them, with infinite patience and endurance. 
Wherever Harper went in Russia, he was always the center of a group, always 
listening and discussing with humor and tact but also with conviction when he 
had formed a definite opinion. But above all he based his opinions on ceaseless 
study and thought, on long personal experience, and on talks with thousands of 
people, from peasants to diplomats. Seldom has any American had, or rather made, 
the opportunity to become a Russian in thought and feeling, while remaining an 
alter ego, an objective observer of others and even-of himself. It is this fascinating 
duality that made Harper so careful a recorder of events, so fair a judge of cause 
and effect, yet at the same time so vital and human a man that even the reticent 
Russians were persuaded to “tell him all.” 

This last book of Sam Harper’s will be read eagerly and affectionately by all 
his myriad friends, who see in it, clearly mirrored, the man they knew. It should 
also be read by all those who are sincerely interested in Russia and the Russians, 
and wish to know, through the reports of a unique observer, more about the 
country which arouses so much distrust among some and hopefulness among 
others. Not all about Russia will be clear; but one can learn from this book much 
that will dispel the general ignorance that has prevailed in the United States since 
the days of George Kennan. And with understanding there may come light on the 
present and future relations, so important for world peacé, of the United States 
and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 


Washington, D. C. Ernesr C. Ropas 


Far Eastern History 


THE ECONOMIC HISTORY OF INDIA: 1600-1800. By Radhkakamal 
Mukerjee, Professor and Head of the Department of Economics and Sociology, 
Lucknow University, India. [Memoir of the United Provinces Historical 
Society.] (Bombay: Longmans, Green and Company, Ltd. 1945. Pp. xxiii, 
195. Rs, 7/8.) 

Proressor Mukerjee, who is well knowy for his extensive studies of economic 
and social problems, expresses the main thesis of his work as follows: “The seven- 
teenth century saw India as the agricultural mother of Asia and the industrial 
workshop of the world. The end of the eighteenth century witnessed the rapid 
decline of Indian industries, complete ruin of Indian trade and shipping and the 
loss of political sovereignty.” 
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At the outset the author gives a very interesting study of Moghul India from 
economic, social, and industrial points of view. After careful and painstaking 
analysis of data on the production of various crops, cultivated areas, and wages of 
the Moghul period, the author comes to the conclusion that “the real wages in the 
United Provinces, as measured in terms of the five principal food grains of North- 
ern India, now are one half to two-fifths of those in Akbar's time” (p. 54). This 
will answer an often heard question: Is not the condition of the peasants of India 
better today than it used to be under the Moghul rule? 

The last three chapters of the book—“Industries and Markets,” “Trade and 
Commerce,” and “Economic Decline”—provide readers with valuable information 
regarding India’s place in world industry and commerce, and in the economic 
policy of the East India Company and the British government which led to the 
destruction of Indian industry: “India, up till the end of the 18th century, supplied 
the whole civilised world with her cotton goods; the volume of her cotton produc- 
tion and trade in cotton goods with countries from Siam to South Africa, and 
from the Moluccas to the Caspian Sea in the 17th and 18th centuries, is a most 
remarkable testimony to the industrial skill and enterprise of Indians and rep- 
resents an outstanding fact in the world’s industrial and commercial history.” 

It was as late as 1771 when England first produced pure cotton cloth. Even 
during the early days of Britain’s Industrial Revolution, Indian textile goods were 
cheaper in British markets than British goods. To check the import of Indian 
‘textiles, in 1779 the import duties were raised in England on “plain white 
calicoes.” In this connection it may be stated with authority that 


the cotton and silk goods of India up to the beginning of the nineteenth century 
could be sold in the British market at a price from 50 to 60 per cent lower than 
those fabricated in England. It consequently became necessary to protect the latter 
by duties of 70 or 80 per cent on their value or by positive prohibition. Had this not 
been the case, had not such prohibitory duties and decrees existed, the mills of 
Paisley and Manchester would have stopped in their outset and could hardly have 
been again set in motion, even by the powers of steam. . . . The political subordina- 
tion of India not only led to the strangulation of India’s European trade, but at 
home she was left completely at the mercy of England who forced upon her cotton 
piece-goods without the payment of any duty. Meanwhile the loss of Indian ship- 
ping and British competition also led to the loss of her nearer markets in Africa, 
Persia, Farther India and the Indian Archipelago that had for centuries depended 
upon her hand-loom products. The consequences of the rapid decline and eventual 
loss of her export trade of between 53 million to 63 million square yards of cloth 
. made in Indian cottages and Karkhanas on the economic structure and general 

condition of employment in the country, especially in a period when the population 
was increasing by leaps and bounds, cah better be imagined. Such misfortune is un- 
precedented in the world’s economic history [pp. 162-63]. 


‘The book contains several valuable maps of trade routes and sea routes giving 
indication of India’s position in world commerce in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. The book is a valuable contribution to the study of the economic history 
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of India in this period. An extended bibliography would have considerably en- 
hanced its value. 
New York University Taraxnata Das 


INDIA AND THE INDIAN OCEAN: AN ESSAY ON THE INFLUENCE 
OF SEA POWER ON INDIAN HISTORY, By K. M. Panikkar. (New York: 
Macmillan Company. 1945. Pp. 109. $1.75.) 


Tue author of this small volume is a distinguished Hindu scholar, publicist, 
and writer of several books on various phases of Indian history. In the volume 
under review, the author shows his knowledge of India’s relation to world history 
and world politics as influenced by the Indian Ocean. This is by far the best dis- 
cussion on the subject known to the reviewer. It should be carefully read by all 
students interested in the highly important subject—India’s role in world politics. 

Mr. Panikkar opens with the famous saying of Khaireddin Barbarosa to Sulei- 
man the Magnificent: “He who rules on the sea will shortly rule on the land also,” 
and goes on to show how the power that controls the Indian Ocean will cofitrol 
the political and economic destiny of India. From the fourth century B.C., or 
earlier, until the discovery of a sea route to' India by the Portuguese, Hindu India 
was a sea power with colonies around the Indian Ocean. As long as India main- 
tained her sea power, she was not conquered by any European power. India was 
invaded by land; but the invaders by land were absorbed by India, whereas those 
who invaded India by sea remained alien. The struggles between the Portuguese, 
the Dutch, the British, and the French for te mastery of trade in Asia were also 
for the control of the Indian Ocean. 

British supremacy in India and regions east and west of India is due to the 
fact that between the defeat of the French during the Napoleonic War and the 
fall of Singapore to the Japanese in 1942, the Indian Ocean remained a “British 
lake.” The importance of the British navy in the defense of India is often ignored 
by British militarists and Indian nationalists. The author expresses his views in 
the following significant sentences: 


While to other countries, the Indian Ocean is only one of the important oceanic 
areas, to India it is the vital sea. Her life lines are concentrated in that area. Her 
future is dependent on the freedom of that vast water surface. No industrial de- 
velopment, no commercial growth, no stable political structure is possible for her 
unless the Indian Ocean is free and her own shores fully prope The Indian 
Ocean must therefore remain truly Indian [p. 84]. 


Mr. Panikkar advocates that for her own defense and for the peace of Southeast 
Asia, the Middle East, and the Near East, India with her strategic position, 
economic resources, and vast population should develop her naval power in order 
to maintain her supremacy in the Indian Ocean. This can be done not by India 
alone but by India in co-operation with the British Commonwealth of Nations. 
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Three appendixes on the “Imperial Reorganization”, of the British Common- 
wealth, on the basis of regional organizations and interregional co-operation 
under a supreme political council, are interesting and indicate that the author has 
given considerable thought to the subject. He holds that in the reorganization of 
the British Commonwealth India must enjoy regional autonomy and equal status 
with other independent units of the empire. 


New York University TARAKNATH Das 


TEN YEARS IN JAPAN: A CONTEMPORARY RECORD FROM THE 
DIARIES AND PRIVATE AND OFFICIAL PAPERS OF JOSEPH C. 
GREW, UNITED STATES AMBASSADOR TO JAPAN, 1932-1942. (New 
York: Simon and Schuster. 1944. Pp. xii, 554. $3.75.) 


Ten Years in Japan is drawn from the private diary of Joseph C. Grew, who 
served as American ambassador to Japan for nearly ten years immediately prior to 
the attack on Pearl Harbor. The original diary comprises thirteen large volumes 
of typewritten pages. Obviously, this day-to-day account is one of the most impor- 
tant primary sources of information regarding the events leading to American 
participation in World War II. The diary elucidates and supplements the two 
volumes of the Papers Relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States: 
Japan, 1931-1941 released by the United States Department of State in 1943. 
Indeed, it gives new meaning to many of the dispatches found in the official 
record. 

Grew was a career officer in the United States Foreign Service. A student of 
Groton School and graduate of Harvard University, he began his diplomatic and 
consular career in 1904 as a clerk to the American consul general in Cairo. In 
World War I, he wes counselor in the American embassy in Berlin. He par- 
ticipated in the Paris Peace Conference in rg1g and represented the United States 
in the negotiations with Turkey in 1922. Recalled to Washington to serve as 
Undersecretary of State, he was again sent to European capitals and was serving as 
ambassador to Turkey when, in 1932, he was transferred to Tokyo. He was, at 
this time, one of the two or three top career men in the American diplomatic 
service. Grew's appointment as ambassador had been made by President Hoover; 
even greater confidence was extended by President Roosevelt, who kept him in his 
far eastern assignment to the very end. 

The Ten Years in Japan does not have the eanmarks of an apologia. In a small 
volume entitled Report from Tokyo, published in 1942, Ambassador Grew at- 
tempted to assist the war effort in the United States by impressing the American 
people with the formidable character, the brutality, and the fanatical determina- 
tion of the Japanese military machine. In the Ten Years in Japan, the ambassador 
sought to promote not only the drive for the unconditional surrender of Japan 
but also the reconstruction of peace at the end of hostilities. Toward this ultimate 
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end, one of the purposes of the book, in the words of Ambassador Grew, was to 
tell Americans that “there are many Japanese today who did not want war, who 
realized the stupidity of attacking the United States, Great Britain and other 
United Nations, and who did everything in their power to restrain the military 
extremists from their headlong and suicidal aggressions.” 

The ambassador tells a straightforward story interspersed with philosophic 
commenis on world events. He had been sent to Tokyo to accomplish an impos- 
sible twofold purpose, namely: (1) to keep the peace in the Orient, and (2) to * 
preserve American interests in Asia. He had been originally chosen by a President 
who lacked the courage or the statesmanship to block the Japanese robbery of 
Manchuria in 1931-1933, an aggression that probably could have been thwarted 
by the simple application of economic and financial sanctions. He was kept at 
his post in Tokyo by another President, who thought it necessary to appease 
Japan while he prepared the country for war and carried out his magnificent cam- 
paign to educate the American people regarding the menace of Nazi Germany. 
Naturally Ambassador Grew failed to achieve his impossible mission. Although 
his failure was inevitable, it would be difficult to name any other American who 
could have given a better performance in the Tokyo embassy. Mr. Grew was 
handicapped by lack of facility in the Japanese language. But he had the advan- 
tage of competent assistants like Edwin L. Neville and Eugene H. Dooman, whose 
knowledge of the Japanese language and traditions was extensive. The ranks of 
the diplomatic service would be searched in vain to find a man who could have 
represented the United States with more prestige, propriety, and advantage than 
the author of the diary here reviewed. 

From the beginning of his mission, Grew had no illusions regarding the 
militarists, chauvinists, and fascist-minded bureaucrats in Japan. The diary shows 
that he fathomed the characters of Generals Minami, Hayashi, Araki, Terauchi, 
and Togo. He had the measure of such bureaucrats as Arita and of such political 
adventurers as Konoye, both of whom were hand in glove with the military clique. 
In dispatch after dispatch, the ambassador informed his government of Japanese 
treachery and the menace of surprise attack. In March, 1933, he condemned the 
fortification of Yap and other mandated islands in contravention of treaty obliga- 
tions (pp. 84-85). In January, 1941, he informed his government of rumors “that 
the Japanese, in case of a break with the United States, are planning to go all out 

in a surprise mass attack on Pearl Harbor.” This statement in the diary (p. 368) 
" is corroborated by a dispatch in Foreign Relations: Japan, 1931-1941 (II, 133). 
On November 3, 1941, the ambassador telegraphed Washington that the war 
might come with dangerous and dramatic suddenness (pp. 467-70). 

President Truman has recently said, with considerable justification, that the 
principal cause of the disaster to American naval and military units at Pearl 
Harbor was the pacifist and nonalert attitude of the American people. Ambassador 
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Grew possessed a similar realistic view of American public opinion. It was useless 
to talk boldly to Japanese militarists when both Congress and the American people 
were enveloped in pacifism and isolation. Resignedly the ambassador recorded in 
his diary (in July, 1938, after three long interviews with the Japanese foreign 
minister in which he protested the bombing of civilian populations in China and 
the flagrant violation of open-door pledges): “Until the Japanese have reason to 
feel that the United States will do something about it, we can expect few con- 
structive results” (p. 252). Indeed the State Department could not be expected to 
go faster in opposition to Japanese aggression than American public opinion. 
Some newspapermen and college professors blinked this reality and demanded 
instant defiance of Nippon. But not so Secretary Cordell Hull and our ambassador 
in Tokyo. Hull’s famous note of November 26, 1941, was as far from an ultimatum 
to Japan as a lyric poem is remote from a declaration of war. The diary shows 
that while Grew had a clear notion of the fanatical loyalty of the Japanese people 
to the emperor, he fully realized that the Tenno was merely a constitutional 
monarch if not a puppet of the palace officials (the naidaijin, the kunaidajin, and 
thé jrjucho), who in turn bowed alternately before the militarists, the bureaucrats, 
and the politicians—the latter being dominated by the zaibatsu or commercial 
houses. He had a full understanding of Japanese politics and of the forces behind 
the Shidehara diplomacy of friendship for China on the one hand and behind the 
coup d'état whereby the military clique in 1931 destroyed the parliamentary gov- 
ernment on the other hand. 

The diary ends with May, 1942, several months before Ambassador Grew and 
his staff were released from Japanese custody and returned to the United States 
on the S.S. Gripsholm. It is to be hoped that at some appropriate time a sequel to 
the diary will be published, covering the years when Grew served as special as- 
sistant to the Secretary of State and finally as Acting Secretary of State. The 
culmination of his career is to be found, not in the failure of the mission to Tokyo 
but rather in the development of the formula of the Allied acceptance of the 
Japanese request in August, 1945, to modify unconditional surrender, by an agree- 
ment for the retention of the emperor as the titular sovereign of Nippon. Grew 
always held that the final disposition of the imperial throne was a question to be 
determined only by the Japanese people. At the same time, he believed that the 
emperor would prove, during the American military occupation of Japan, a potent 
means of restoring order and re-establishing parliamentary government. This story 
of the formulation of this important policy remains to be told. In the meanwhile, 
historians will be grateful for the publication of the diary that throws light on 
the prewar diplomacy of America afd Japan. 


Northwestern University KENNETH COLEGROVE 
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` American History 


MEN OF SCIENCE IN AMERICA: THE ROLE OF SCIENCE IN THE 
GROWTH OF OUR COUNTRY. By Bernard Jaffe: (New York: Simon and 
Schuster. 1944. Pp. xl, 600. $3.75.) 


Mr. Jaffe, already well known for his effective popular works on the history 
of chemistry, essays here a survey of the role of science throughout American his- 
tory. It is pointed out in the introduction that professional scientists and historians, 
as well as the public, have remained ignorant of American scientific achievements; 
and that “historians of the United States have, with glaring uniformity, under- 
estimated the importance of these [scientific] men to the development of our * 
country.” This, to the reviewer, somewhat hurts a good case by civerstating it. 
Scholars may differ as to just what constitutes underestimation, but it is only 
necessary to glance through some of the volumes of the “History of American 
Life” series in order to find marked appreciation of science and of scientists. Stated 
more moderately, the thesis that science merits more attention than has usually 
been accorded it in American history would probably be accepted by historians 
themselves. As a matter of fact, this view has been stressed in various articles and 
committee reports published by professional historians over the last decade. 

Mr. Jaffe is fully aware that the principles long applied to pclitical history 
should also be followed in presenting the story of science; that is, both the internal 
development of the immediate subject and its external relations with economic 
and social conditions should be covered-and correlated. His narrative is focused 
on nineteen scientists who are considered outstanding and typical of various fields 

-and periods. These subjects are arranged in chronological sequence, beginning 
with Thomas Harriot of Virginia (naturalist and mathematician, 1560-1621) and 
ending with Ernest O. Lawrence (nuclear physicist, 1go1—). But the story is not 
limited to the careers of the nineteen heroes. In each case the individual’s work 
is related to the history of his field—frequently a European story—and to the 
background of national developmenis. The synthesis is therefore a comprehensive 
one, remarkable for its inclusion of both the physical and biologizal sciences as 
well as for its sweep in time. 

The style is distinctly readable, and the author provides sufficient biographical 
details to lend a human and realistic setting. The nature of the particular prob- 
lems confronting each man, that is, the relation of each scientist to certain aspects 
of the history of his field, is always noted. This is well illustrated, for example, in 
the treatment of Morgan’s work in genetics. The reader will usually feel that he 
knows why things went as they did, and not merely what the cutcomes were. 
But there is no attempt to “jazz up” the story by dramatization or distortion. 
The book is replete with interesting and little-known details, and is well illus- 
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trated. In a word, here is authentic popularization of just the sort that is needed. 

Viewed on its merits as an attempt at synthesis, rather than as populariza- 
tion, the study is inevitably open to criticism. The biographical approach, while 
doubtless the easiest and perhaps the only one that can be employed in such 
pioneer works, has its litnitations. The subject selected may or may not bring out 
all the major developments in a given field. If not, some of these must either be 
omitted or dragged in as afterthoughts—in which case the story does not hang 
together. The specialist in a particular science will sometimes find, moreover, 
that the author does not fully bring out what the chief issues or influences actually 
were in that field. The foreground of events is clearly presented but its relation 
to the larger background may, despite the best intentions, remain obscure. 

Since the reviewer happens to be more familiar with the medical story, this 
may be used to illustrate these comments. The author selects William T. G. 
Morton—a dentist—as an illustration of the medical history of the mid-nineteenth 
century. Into this chapter, with no relation to Morton, are brought isolated ac- 
counts of McDowell’s surgery, Beaumont’s physiological experiments, Drake’s 
geo-medicine, and Holmes’s paper on obstetrics. There then follows the well- 
known story of anesthesia. These do not hang together for the simple reason that 
the major trends in medicine are completely missed. The reader will see only so 
many episodes in medical history, . 

The correlation of science with general American history is also unsatisfactory 
at points. This is true of both content and arrangement. Thus, achievements in 
surgery are vaguely ascribed, as is often done, to the frontier environment. While 
this may have some validity in individual cases, it fails to explain the basic fact 
that American surgery was primarily dependent upon European until almost the 
end of the nineteenth century. Again, to employ a broader illustration, the lag in 
pure science in this country is given a conventional explanation in terms of pre- 
occupation with material expansion. While this also may be partly valid, it fails 
to explain why the British—who were also preoccupied with material expansion— 
achieved more. The possible role of aristocratic traditions in Britain, and of their 
lack in the United States, seems to have been overlooked. 

The arrangement of references to the general historical background is most 
casual at times. Thus, in the chapter cited, the theme of anesthesia is followed— 
for no apparent reason except that the dates coincide—by a discussion of Cali- 
fornia and the Mexican War. The only connection established with the chapter’s 
main theme is the fact that western settlers took along drugs and family medical 
manuals! This, incidentally, is a rather tenuous thread on which to leave Amer- 
ican medicine dangling for the rest of the century. 

It is only fair to add that in other connections, as in the discussion of Dar- 
winian influences on racial theories, the impact of science on social attitudes or 
conditions is directly established. The main trends in certain physical sciences, so 
far as the reviewer can judge, also seem to be brought out more effectively than 
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is the case with medicine. But here too there are lapses. Not even a talent for 
popularization can yet translate Willard Gibbs for the layman. 

As implied, Mr. Jaffe shows a remarkable familiarity with many fields. The 
difficulties in dealing with a dozen subjects in relation to the whole of American 
history are so great, however, that the question must be seriously raised: Has the 
time yet arrived when any one scholar can achieve this complex synthesis? The 
author has made a broadly visioned, pioneer attempt, has presented a stimulating 
popularization, and has pointed the need for further studies. It seems likely that 
the latter will call for co-operative effort if a fully critical, comprehensive, and 
integrated account is to be attained. 


University of Pennsylvania RicHarD Harrison SHRYocK 


SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES IN THE UNITED STATES. By Ralph S. Bates. 
[A Publication of the Technology Press, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology.] (New York: John Wiley and Sons. 1945. Pp. vii, 246. $3.50.) . 


THe cover of this book states that it is a “full-scale account of the evolution 
of American scientific organizations including the main national scientific socie- 
ties, and the state, local, specialized and technological societies,” and the preface 
states that, “as hitherto no extensive zccount of the history and work of American 
scientific societies has appeared perhaps this book on the subject will help to fill a 
gap in the literature dealing with the intellectual history of our country.” 

This is certainly a large and ambitious undertaking in view of the great num- 
ber of such societies and the detailed histories of many of them. The Handbook 
of Scientific and Technological Socteties of the United States and Canada (4th 
edition; Bulletin of the National Research Council, No. 106; Washington, 1942) 
contains data on 1,269 such societies of the United States and its dependencies, 
and go such in Canada. This handbook lists alphabetically each of these organiza- 
tions giving the name and address of its secretary, a brief mention of its history, 
object, membership, meetings, research funds, medals, etc., and publications. A 
similar Handbook of Learned Societies and Institutions—America was issued by 
the Carnegie Institution of Washingzon (Publication No. 39, 1908), listing at that 
date 873 such societies and giving information as to history, objects, meetings, 
membership, publications, and research funds and prizes of each of these organiza- 
tions. That the book here reviewed cannot be a “full-scale account of the evolution 
of American scientific organizations” is at once apparent from the fact that the 
body of the work contains only 192 pages in which are mentioned, frequently in 
a single line, some 500 scientific organizations. Emphasis is placed on the evolution 
and history of various classes of societies, such as those of national, state, or local 
scope, and those devoted to special fields, such as medicine, agriculture, manu- 
facturing, commerce, etc. Even as so classified and limited it is not possible in the 
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brief space allotted to zach of these classes to give more than a very brief mention 
of their evolution anc Listory. 

The book deals ast only with the development of scientific societies in the 
United States but alse and perhaps necessarily, with the development of science 
and technology thramhout the world. This development is divided into four 
stages treated in four uccessive chapters: “Scientific Societies in Eighteenth Cen- 
tury America,” in wEdh some thirty societies are mentioned in twenty-seven pages; 
“National Growth, -&0-1865,” which treats of the world-wide development of 
specialized sciences aad the organization of many national and local societies and 
publications in some ne geographical regions of this country; the “Triumph of 
Specialization, 1866--¢18,” in the period between the end of the Civil War and 
the close of World W-r I, characterized by increasing specialization of scientific 
societies and the growta of cities, industries, and research foundations; and finally 
“American Scientific Societies and World Science, 1919-1944,” treating of the 
history and philosophy of science and naming some of the leading scientific men 
and achievements of thi period. 

“This division of a continuous process into four stages, with the many repeti- 
tions which it involves,.is not only wasteful of space but is confusing to one who 
is interested in the history of any one society or group of sciences; and when to 
this repetition there is alded the lack of uniform classification in each stage of the 
development, the final -esult is a grand mixup. 

The author has evEi-ntly struggled with the problem as to what organizations 
should be included urder the rubric “societies,” Educational institutions are gen- 
erally omitted, but reearch institutions and foundations are often included, 
although there are sorm notable omissions. For example, there is no mention of 
the Marine Biological Laboratory at Woods Hole, Massachusetts, although it is one 
of the most important associations of biologists in the world, consisting of nearly 
400 members of the ccrforation, 40 trustees, and about 500 investigators and stu- 
dents. Likewise, no othar “laboratories” are mentioned, but “associations,” “in- 
stitutions,” “organizatio-s,” even “clubs” and “fraternities” are often included. - 

A final chapter deals with the “Increase and Diffusion of Knowledge” through 
scientific meetings, jou-rals, institutions, libraries, grants, medals, etc. A bibliog- 
raphy of twenty-seven pages contains references to several hundred books and 
articles. In general, the vork is well documented, 


Princeton University Epwin G. CONKLIN 
PORTRAIT OF NEW NETHERLAND. By Ellis Lawrence Raesly. [Columbia 
University Studies in English and Comparative Literature, Number 161.] (New 
York: Columbia University Press. 1945. Pp. vi, 370. $4.00.) 
This work differs fren others on the brief period of New Netherland history. 
Its title, Portrait of Nex: Netherland, is an unhappy one for a book without 
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illustrations, maps, or plans. It is, in fact, as its dust wrapper and publishers’ cir- 
cular announce, a “portrayal in words” of “the spiritual life and thought of our 
Dutch ancestors, their social and political philosophy, their exchange of ideas with 
the Indians, and their literary aspirations. It reveals the soul of New Netherland.” 
It is “based on a careful study of the written records” that have been printed, 
“left by seafarers, colonists, political figures, missionaries, court secretaries, notaries, 
and men of literature,” among-whom were, more than others, the common folk 
of laborers, tradesmen, farmers, tapsters, and the soldiers and menial servants of 
the Dutch West India Company. A very small proportion of these individuals 
have contributed descendants to the twentieth century in America. Dr, Raesly 
stresses too much a claim for them, and one could wish that he had not fallen so 
much in love with the old New Netherland Dutch as to become so definitely their 
apologist. Edward Eggleston, the father of American social history, has said that 
hero worship of one’s ancestry may be a fit act of diluvial piety but that it is none 
the less reprehensible in the true historian. It is a far cry from the seventeenth 
to the twentieth century. The Dutch strain that has come down from New 
Netherland is the survival of the fittest, commingled with other strains by mar- 
riage to produce, with all inheritances, an American, Already after 1640 New 
Netherland in its small population was cosmopolitan. One gets no inkling of that 
from this book. 

The organization of Raesly’s work consists of less than a dozen chapters, any 
one of which could be issued as a separate monograph. Here is an analysis: 
(1) “Seafarers and Logbook Keepers” has some originality in telling of the voyages 
and skippers of Dutch ships, in which Skipper De Vries is particularly well | 
done. (2) “Rhapsodists and Reconnoiterers” summarizes the descriptions of 
writings of Dutch and other contemporaries respecting the topographic and living 
advantages of New Netherland, among others Isaac de Rasiére, De Laet, De Vries, 
Isaac Jogues, and Van der Donck. (3) “Political Figures before Stuyvesant” con- 
siders briefly the origin of patroonships, gives a good analysis of Kieft’s personality 
and actions, and reviews the lethargic administration of Van Twiller and the 
arrogant destructive acts of Kieft. (4) “Stuyvesant and Sons of Liberty” is a 
good account of Van der Donck’s contribution in bringing about reforms in the 
province. His analysis of Stuyvesant’s regime as director general, so largely drawn 
from his accusers, is perhaps the most scathing yet written. It is an ugly story 
and gives little credit to Stuyvesant’s defense. There is no doubt that the scandalous 
behavior of Van Tienhoven as Stuyvesant’s defender militated against him; but 
there was much that was commendable in Stuyvesant’s long administration. 
Van Tienhoven was a scoundrel, and properly expiated his crimes by com- 
mitting, like Judas Iscariot, suicide. (5) “Stuyvesant and the British Scissors” 
means that the British cut off places they seized from New Netherland during 
Stuyvesant’s regime. (6) “Plain People and a Few Felons,” a chapter on social 
aberrations, is mainly devoted to marriage customs and sex scandals, as exhibited 
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on record in trite cases of youth and incontinences among the married folk. 
(7) “Pagans and Black Gowns” means Indians and Jesuits. Raesly gives full 
credit to the stature cf Captain Martin Kregier as a soldier and an administrator 
in civil affairs. (8) “Men of Religion and a Haridful of Sceptics” is an interesting 
and well-thought-out =hapter. (9) “Bookish People and the Circulation of Ideas” 
is principally the history of schools and schoolmasters. (10) “The New Nether- 
land Muse” is the longest chapter (69 pp.) and will perhaps have least interest 
for the average reade-; but for the litterateur it will bring a good analysis of a 
sort of Dutch poetry which Raesly thinks is rather mediocre. He has sought to 
redress it in English by his own translations or revisions of former translations, 
and enriches it by his critiques as well as by remarks upon the lives of the poets, 
Jacob Steendam, Nicazius de Sille, and Domine Henricus Selijns, From page 295 
the account of De Sille is indeed an illuminating reconstruction from the scattered 
records, some of recent discovery, of him as a person and public official. But on 
pages 304-305 Raesly assumes what might have taken place at New Amsterdam 
taverns, at supposed gatherings of clergy, including the Reverend Richard Denton, 
founder of American Presbyterianism at faraway Hempstead, and the upper 
crust of civilians, all ot which is just an imaginary picturing without any factual 
evidence. Such liberty -nay be allowable in a writer of fiction but is not proper in 
a real historian. 

The manuscript should have been more bil; checked, and the printer's 
proofs more carefully rzad, to avoid errors of fact or of the press, of which there 
are too many to be oid or to be enumerated in the space allotted to this re- 
view. They occur in the acknowledgments, the text, notes, bibliography, and 
index, and they are various in kind. Besides typographical errors there are those 
of names, dates, and statements. But the author can write well. Often he holds 
attention by his brilliant picturesqueness. His book fills a need, and if revised with 
the friendly aid of the kss than half a dozen competent specialists in this limited 
field of New York's beginnings under the Dutch West India Company, it will 
long hold a place in New York’s historiography. 


Jamaica, New York Victor Huco PALTSITS 


THE SCOTCH-IRISH OF COLONIAL PENNSYLVANIA, By Wayland F. 
Dunaway, (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press. 1944. Pp. vi, 
273. $3.00.) ; 

We are all foreign born or the descendants of foreign born. We are a great 
people composed of manz and diverse racial stocks and cultures, strands of various 
sizes and colors woven together. The Scotsmen from Ulster must be counted 
among those who have generously and significantly contributed to the unfolding 
of American civilization. And yet the author holds the view that historians have 
done less than justice to “he merits of this group. If this be so, the purpose of the 
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book to remedy the case is well taken. To begin with, a chap:er of length dispels: 
the common view that Sandy and Pa: were one and the same. It is made clear 
that the Scotsman was no hyphenated Irishman but always a Scot as he crossed 
from the Lowlands to Ulster and then sailed the sea to America. 

Crossing the sea did not change the breed. Hardened by painful experiences 
in Ulster, he was of the stuff of which worthy pioneers were made, His forthright 
individualism would not permit him to bend to the intolerable conditions imposed 
by arbitrary English rule. A chapter gives the conditions which compelled about 
a quarter of a million to leave Ireland to find a deliverance and an opportunity 
in America. And the volume makes clear that the Scotch-Irishman was no 
hyphenated American. He gave fully of his talents in the making of a new society, 
showing a peculiar genius in law and politics, religion and education, and in 
many lines which added to the richness of life in the new land. 

The colony cf Pennsylvania offered the best opportunities and here they settled 
in large numbers and played an important role. A wealth of detail recounts their 
dispersion through the province from the Susquehanna to the Alleghany. These 
restless, adventurous people were not content to remain localized but pushed on 
into the southern valleys and foothills and thence westward, and as they scattered 
they extended their influence in society. 

The author has wrought in the spirit of sound scholarship. The stature of 
the Scotch-Irish in our history does not need to be judged in the glow of filial 
affection. The book shows evidence of a careful search for all available material. 
Manuscript sources were used, and especially helpful were the many valuable 
articles by loca! historians. One may inquire the reason for the omission of the 
great religious awakening which played a large role in the history of Scotch-Irish 
Presbyterianism. There is no questioa but that the Scotch-Irishmen had bitter and 
justified grievances against the arbitrary rule of a dominant eastern aristocracy 
in Pennsylvania. The author's account, however, leaves tke impression that his 
heart is with the Paxton Boys and in this the author lacks somewhat of the judicial 
temperament. Taken as a whole the volume is well done and well worth the doing. 


University of Iowa - Winrrep T. Roor 


BYWAYS IN QUAKER HISTORY: A COLLECTION OF HISTORICAL 
ESSAYS EY COLLEAGUES AND FRIENDS OF WILLIAM I. HULL. 
Edited by Howard H. Brinton. (Wallingford, Pa.: Pendle Hill. 1944. Pp. x, 
246.) 

Tens is an excellent book both in content and typography. It is a worthy 
tribute to a thorough scholar and the revered professor of history at Swarthmore 
College. It was brought together by Howard Brinton, scholar, spiritual leader, and 
author, who is director of Pendle Hill, a Quaker adult center for study at Walling- 
ford, Pennsylvania. 


à 
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Janet Whitney, a1-horess, writes a very human account of Dr. Hull which will 
warm the hearts of hose who knew him and make all realize the appropriateness 
of this memorial vdume. Dr. Rufus Jones, emeritus professor of philosophy at 
Haverford College and an internationally known Quaker spiritual leader and 
author, tells of the Leretofore little disclosed aspects of Whittier’s religious faith. 
Dr. Henry J. Cadbury, Hollis Professor of Divinity in Harvard University, adds 
new light upon Whi:tier's life by his piece on the poet's historical bent, and 
C. Marshall Taylor, prominent businessman rounds out a trilogy of importance 
by discussing Whittier as a politician. 

One of the outstanding pieces is on “The Career of Elias Hicks” by D. Elton 
Trueblood, professor cf the philosophy of religion and chaplain of Stanford Uni- 
versity. This too much neglected subject (there is no biography, and Dr. True- 
blood pleads for one}, the hero of a famous controversy, was a leader who exerted 
a profound influence apon the Society of Friends and was far ahead of his times in 
his thinking. The emeritus president of Haverford College, Dr. William Wistar 
Comfort, gives us much new light upon French and German Friends in the 
early nineteenth cen-ury, which is particularly interesting on account of the 
present revival of the “aith in those countries. Thomas E. Drake, associate professor 
of American history in Haverford College, tells of Elihu Coleman, a too little 
known Quaker antislavery leader of Nantucket; Charles F. Jenkins, president of 
the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, of James Logan and his beautiful home 
at “Stenton,” Philadephia, so well preserved; and the late Charles M. Andrews, 
formerly professor of aistory at Bryn Mawr, Johns Hopkins, and Yale, has a very 
new and interesting subject in “The Quakers in London and Their Printers 
There.” 

Two stimulating articles are by Dr. Brand Blanshard, formerly professor of 
philosophy at Swarthmore, now at Yale, and Dr. Frank Aydelotte, late president 
of Swarthmore and now director of the Institute for Advanced Study at Princeton, 
New Jersey. Dr. Blanskard’s piece is a long, thorough, and scholarly treatment 
of a spiritual matter. Eut it is in qualified hands and his conclusion is “the Light 
is intelligence at its best and wisest.” “God is forever reason,” he quotes, “and his 
communication, his revelation, is reason, but reason as taking a body from, and 
giving life to, the whee system of experience which makes the history of man.” 
This is a new aspect cf Quakerism. Dr. Aydelotte’s presentation of “G. Fox” is 
a lively, succinct accounz of a virile, spiritual leader, the founder of Quakerism. 
It is justified and most appropriate. Its tone is all too rare in depicting these early 
Quakers who were brave, vigorous hgroes, not gentle, stained-glass saints. George 
Walton, principal of George School, Pennsylvania, tells of two rural Quaker 
meetings and in so derg presents a thumbnail picture of early Quakerism in 
Pennsylvania and New “ersey. 

The book ends wita a delightful essay, “Quaker Journalists,” by its editor. 
He had a rich field in which to browse and obviously could only hesitate here 
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and there. It is a pity he overlooked William Edmundson, the “Voice of Thunder.” 
These old journals are fascinating and deserve all that this essayist says of them. 
The book is properly dedicated to Hannah Clothier Hull and has a bibliography. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania . Horace MATHER LIPPINCOTT 


THE HOUSE OF HANCOCK: BUSINESS IN BOSTON, 1724-1775. By 
W. T. Baxter, Professor of Accounting, University of Cape Town. [Harvard 
Studies in Business History, Volume X.] (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press. 1945. Pp. xxvii, 321. $3.50.) 


A new book on Hancock deserves careful examination as he is the one 
Revolutionary leader that has no serious biography. The author of this volume is 
professor of accounting at the University of Cape Town. There is a very com- 
plimentary introduction by Professor Gras. 

Ten of the fifteen chapters, 223 pages, deal with the development of the busi- 
ness under Thomas Hancock, and five chapters, 70 pages, describe the mercantile 
career of John Hancock. There is a final chapter of “conclusions.” j 

Sources used are the hitherto unexploited Hancock manuscripts: ledgers, 
journals, letter books, and receipt books. Practically no use has been made of 
contemporary newspapers and pamphlets. Relevant British legislation is cited 
from secondary accounts; and the Treasury Papers, frequently cited in the later 
chapters, apparently have been consulted chiefly in the extracts available in Boston. 

The chapters dealing with Thomas Hancock are a real contribution to Amer- 
ican business history. Historians will welcome the detailed descriptions of the 
informal partnerships; the use of agents in England, Amsterdam, and the West 
Indies; the extreme use of credit; and the substitution of barter for money pay- 
ments. 

Thomas accumulated the greater part of his fortune from some profitable 
smuggling of a few articles, especially between 1742 and 1744, and from govern- 
ment contracts to supply the armed forces in America. These were supplemented 
by equally profitable contracts for the government-sponsored settlement in Nova 
Scotia. Such contracts covered a period of twenty years. In addition there were 
large profits from exchange and from the free use of government transports for 
his own goods. Contracts were secured by political pull, bribery, and similar 
methods. It is a thoroughly crass story of war profiteering. The same political 
influences that secured the government contracts seem to have insured protection 
for his smuggling ventures. Investments in copper mining, iron and paper manu- 
facture, and the making of potash were generally unprofitable. 

The chapters dealing with John throw much light upon his business organiza- 
tion, the loyalty of his employees, his development of ships for a common carrier 
service, his large trade in whale oil, and his promotion of the whaling industry. 
In contrast with Thomas he had no government contracts and had to operate in 
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the face of hostile political influences. The fact that his agents in England were 
, active leaders in the parliamentary Whig opposition made his personal protests 
more effective than many colonial resolutions and may have involved additional 
business risks, 

The sections deal:ng with John’s clash with the customs commissioners, 1768- 
1769, makes much material in the Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society more available. The author contributes nothing new concerning this 
‘episode. He did not discover that the Liberty was confiscated on a charge other 
than smuggling months before the start of the suit against Hancock or that the 
attack was largely political and that the case was closed so that it could not be 
reopened. He devotes considerable space to the important opinion of the colonial 
attorney general in the case of the Lydia, but garbles the opinion, states its con- 
clusions incorrectly, end misses the most important point. A careful use of the 
Treasury Papers and the admiralty court records in Boston would have avoided 
these errors, 

There are some errors that editing should have eliminated: “gooseberry trees” 
(p. 67); Chambers “dictionary” for encyclopedia (p. 69); molasses as an article 
that brought a “high price” in Boston (p. 85); “hier” interpreted as “have” instead 
of the obvious “hire” (p. 88); the frequent use of the personal pronouns; hustling 
of Owen Richards on the Lydia as the first physical resistance to British officials 
(p. 261); the seized Liberty converted into the Gaspee (p. 268); seizure of John’s 
“ships” (p. 269) while there was but one; the table on page 158 and the chart on 
page 238 do not agree, and it is almost impossible to know what kind of “pounds” 
are meant—old tenor, lawful money, or sterling. Some of these are only minor, 
others seriously affect the meaning. 

The most serious imitation is the author’s intensely hostile attitude toward 
John. He is presented as a pariah for joining the patriot cause (pp. 283-85). His 
business ventures are all pictured as failures, although the data supplied seem to 
warrant an exactly opposite interpretation. Subjective measures of attainment are 
used without being defined. After all what is success? Is it merely a favorable 
balance sheet regardlezs of the methods used? According to the data supplied, 
John built and emploved more ships than did Thomas; he did more business 
between 1765 and 177c than did Thomas during any similar period; he employed 
many more workers; he aided many more young men to start in business for them- 
selves; and finally he completely liquidated the firm’s London debts just ahead 
of the Revolution. What other American merchant living at the same time did 
as much? 

The closing of the mercantile Business in 1774 is ascribed to John’s incom- 
petence, but how could such a business have been continued at Boston at that 
time? To prove that. John was a wastrel the author states that the estate he in- 
herited had a value o= “£70,000, Mass.” according to “gossip” (p. 224), and 
states that the probatec will “valued the estate at less than £40,000”—kind not 
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stated (p. 292). No comparison can be made between such purported measures 
of value. Reference is made to John’s “far flung estates” (p. 292). It is regretted 
that the author did not describe these estates, tell us how and by whom they were 
acquired and their value, and thus give us some basis for an opinion as to just 
what happened. An accountant is expected to supply exact information and not 
statements of his personal likes and dislikes. 

é 


Colorado State College of Education O. M. DICKERSON 


TOM PAINE: AMERICA’S GODFATHER, 1737-1809. By W. E. Woodward. 
(New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 1945. Pp. 359. $3.50.) 


Tuis is a fairly short summary of Paine's life, written for the general reader 
and designed to correct the popular impression that Paine was a “filthy little 
atheist.” The author is serious about this matter, and although the narrative is 
highly readable, there is no wisecracking smartness about it. Indeed Mr. Wood- 
ward is at times exasperated with the detractors of Paine and writes with force. 
There is a genuine and successful effort to recapture the living Paine, the human 
being with his faults and his weaknesses fairly set forth and not distorted. | 

On Paine’s personal habits and appearance, for example, the following passage 
is typical of the author’s method and style: 


Paine met many people while he was a guest at the Executive Mansion (in 
1803). . . . Some of those who met Paine wrote their impressions of him, and 
not one of them said he was filthy, or a drunkard, or that his manners were bad. 
On the contrary, they were impressed by his interesting conversations and his 
anecdotes. He was good-humored, polite, and attentive. Also—he was always clean- 
shaven, neatly dressed, his face washed, his hair combed and brushed. 


Mr. Woodward denies that Paine drank to excess or was filthy in his personal 
habits except during the last three years of his life when “he was desperately ill, 
was dying slowly, and was too weak to keep himself clean.” The charge that Paine 
seduced Mrs. Bonneville, was the father of her son Thomas, and brought her to 
America as his mistress he dismisses with the flat statement that Paine was “not 
that sort of man,” and adds that Mrs. Bonneville won a suit against James Cheet- 
ham, author of the libel. 

It'is in this restoration of Paine the man that the book makes its best con- 
tribution. On the side of Paine’s influence there is the natural overemphasis of 
this type of biography. The thesis of the book in these particulars is set out in the 
introduction: 


o 
That he inspired the Declaration of Independence and is the godfather of the free 
American Nation is either unknown or disregarded. That he was the most potent 
advocate during the whole of the eighteenth century for human freedom, equality 
of men, free education, universal suffrage, and rights of women is also a neg- 
lected fact. 
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That is a strong statement to make of a man who lived in the same century 
with Rousseau on one side of the Atlantic and Jefferson on the other. Woodward 
touches on Paine's many interests in some detail and fairly points out that his 
“mechanical schéems,” his iron bridge, his idea of a united nations, and a united 
nations flag, were simply precocious notions that had no more influence on his 
generation than his idea of woman’s rights or universal suffrage. 


Vanderbilt University Put Davipson 


THE MIDWEST PIONEER: HIS ILLS, CURES, AND DOCTORS. By Madge 
E. Pickard and R. Carlyle Buley. (Crawfordsville, Ind.: R, E, Banta. 1945. 
Pp. 339. $5.00.) 

Tus volume is no compendium of pioneer medicine in the earlier Middle 
West, but it is an exzellent cross section of much in the realm of medicine in that 
region and period, The reader will find reference to almost anything from the 
common diseases and home remedies to the fads and fancies of the healing art. 
Portions of the subjec: are treated somewhat anthologically, ¿.e., numerous illus- 
trative passages are quoted, but the parts so handled are tied together by appro- 
priate descriptive and expository paragraphs or racy accounts of leading characters 
and significant events. 

Indeed, this medical story of the early middle western pioneer seems to be 
just what its authors say it is: “a by-product of more extensive work in the field of 
middle western history.” This admission on the part of the authors is in no sense 
discrediting, for in this study they have repeatedly exhibited the marks of historical 
scholarship. Even though the authors make “no pretense of being exhaustive” 
their efforts should not and never will be confused with the reminiscences of the 
doting surgeon or the historical writings of the uninitiated physician-historiog- 
rapher, both of whom from time to time clutter the literature of the history of 
medicine. 

Our grandfathers lived in the heroic age of medicine. After examining the 
contents of this book one does not wonder at or even question the seriousness of 
the authors’ inscription following the copyright page: “To the Pioneer Doctor who 
boldly faced the wilderness; and to the Pioneer who bravely faced the Doctor.” 
From time to time the heavy hand of cholera, yellow fever, smallpox, and other 
epidemic diseases fairly decimated the population. In addition there was the-ever- 
present threat of ague, zout, rheumatism, cramps, and scores of other infirmities, 
not to mention childbirth, accidents, and other frequent disturbances. At times the 
home and domestic remedies impostd on the sick by relatives and friends were 
potent potions or ruthless therapies that literally hastened death. 

The authors have given a good account of the professional struggle between the 
so-called regulars and the irregulars or sectarians. Medicine was not yet on a sound 
scientific basis. “Purge and bleed” was still the most common therapeutic measure 
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employed by the regulars. It was too often the untrained and unscrupulous prac- 
titioners who promoted panaceas, some of which contained a grain of sound 
therapy. The laity took sides in the battle but benefited little. 

Doctors Pickard and Buley have made a splendid contribution toward the 
filling of one important gap in the social history of the United States—the de- 
velopment of American medicine. This is a significant aspect of the pioneers’ 
struggle which for many years was almost wholly neglected by leading historians 
of the country. Both the students of social history and students of medical history 
will cherish this volume. 


College of Medical Evangelists, Los Angeles Wm. Freperick Norwoop 


DIARY AND LETTERS OF JOSIAH GREGG. Edited by Maurice Garland 
Fulton, With an Introduction ‘by Paul Horgan. Book I, SOUTHWESTERN 
ENTERPRISES, 1840-1847. Book II, EXCURSIONS IN MEXICO AND 
CALIFORNIA, 1847-1850. [American Exploration and Travel Series, No. 7.] 
(Norman: University of Oklahoma Press. 1941, 1944. Pp. xvii, 413; xvii, 396. 
$3.59 per volume.) 


Wre engaged in research dealing with the north coast area of California the 
writer came on an account of an expedition in 1849 that had made significant 
geographical discoveries. The account was written by one who later became the 
county official to whom local tradition was wont to credit the leadership of the 
expedition. A closer reading revealed, however, that there was another man who 
far surpassed the other members of the company in ability and education; in fact 
his penchant for making and recording scientific observations made him ex- 
tremely unpopular with his fellows, for the enterprise was not without hardships. 
When starvation threatened, they considered scientific research as worse than use- 
less. The name of Mad River still stands as a reminder of a state of mind too 
common among the little company. 

The element of discord was a certain Dr. Josiah Gregg, who was equipped 
with scientific apparatus which led him to undertake repeatedly “useless” ob- 
servations. To one familiar with the Southwest the name challenged attention, 
and further investigation revealed that this man was none other than the famous 
author and Santa Fe trader. Efforts to secure more information as to Gregg’s 
history just previous to this California experience proved at the time unavailing. 
The work now under review therefore fills a hitherto unexplained gap covering 
especially the decade 1840-1850. 

The work is in two volumes. The first, “under the title Southwestern Enter- 
prises, 1840-1847, concludes with Gregg's experience in the Mexican War with 
General Wool. The second volume, Excursions in Mexico and California: 1847- 
1850, records the closing episodes in Gregg's career. 

The editors are to be congratulated on the persistent manner in which the 
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search for the documz=n=s was carried to success and for the excellent form in which 
these are now made awailable to the public. Mr. Horgan’s short chapters on the 
life of Gregg are wel! written. Numerous maps, many of them compiled by Gregg 
himself illustrate the ve umes. The one used tc accompany the account of Gregg’s 
last expedition could hsve been improved if a more accurate base map had been 
used instead of one of 1851. The University of Oklahoma Press is to be com- 
mended for adding tais work to its already imposing list of excellent books. 


University of Southern. California Owen C. Coy 
f 


THE MIDNIGHT CRY: A DEFENSE OF THE CHARACTER AND CON- 
DUCT OF WILLIAM MILLER AND THE MILLERITES WHO MIS- 
TAKENLY BELIEVED THAT THE SECOND COMING OF CHRIST 
WOULD TAKE HLACE IN THE YEAR 1844. By Francis D. Nichol. 
(Washington: Review and Herald Publishing Association. 1944. Pp. 560. 
$3.50.) 

+ Tue final chapter of this book is entitled “Che Case for the Defense Summed 
Up,” but the author aims also to chronicle ard explain Millerism and its most 
prominent spokesman, William Miller. Admittiag that the subject is controversial, 
and that his Advent.st background gives him a “sympathetic approach,” the 
author claims that it enzoles him to understand the movement as no outsider can 
who studies it as a curfus religious episode. Since’ his defense was to be made 
“according to rule,” Mr. Nichol visited historic places and asylums; read both 
Millerite and general parers, Millerite books and pamphlets and hundreds of letters. 
and manuscripts from tLe papers of the founder. Most of this material had not 
been used since 1853. 

The author’s general =hesis is that Miller was an honest and sincere man who 
had reached his beliefs æter long and careful study of the Bible, that Millerism 
was part of a wide Adveat movement, and that it “does not suffer by comparison 
with other religious awezenings.” Like the Great Awakening it was revivalist in 
character. Though his peculiar teaching was the actual coming of Christ in flaming 
fire to begin a reign ol a thousand years about 1843, yet Miller’s principal object 
was to awaken men by tte midnight cry that the bridegroom cometh. 

Up to 1840 it was p actically a one-man movement within the churches of 
various denominations in the region adjoining Miller’s home. At its height it had 
a separate organization ind thousands of followers, and it extended north to 
Canada, west to Ohio, and south to Virginia and Kentucky. The rapid expansion 
was due largely to the work of one*convert, tte Reverend Joshua V. Himes, a 
campaign promoter of gr=at ability. Approved et first by church leaders because 
their flocks were increaze=x by its revivals, Millerism later met with hostility. News- 
papers printed wild and -idiculous stories about it, caricatures were issued, and 
mobs attacked its meetinzs. The followers were charged with irregularities and 
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excesses, hysterical and fanatical behavior, and financial wrong doing. The most 
serious accusation was that Millerism caused waves of insanity, suicide, and 
murder. 

The author does not ceny the presence of the “lunatic fringe” that accom- 
panies any movement, and cites attacks on abolitionists, amang others. He asserts 
in defense zhat it should be judged by its main body of well-behaved members 
rather than by the actions of a few cranks and impostors, He emphasizes the 
repeated disavowal and op>osition to excesses, the public denouncement of one of 
their own lecturers, and the denial of the truth of many accusations. He claims 
that charges should be set aside which are based only on rumor, vague and hostile 
newspaper reports, idle stcries, and even outright hoaxes. Similarly dismissed are 
family recollections and tales unsupported by evidence. 

Specific and serious cherges he examines with special care. Examples are three 
camp meetings in Connecticut in 1843 and one in Exeter, New Hampshire, in 
1844. Certain groups were found to be involved in fanatical acts, which were 
emphatically and officially denounced as disgraceful. A Philadelphia meeting, in 
October, 1844, on the day appointed as the last of the world, took place under a 
leader who was not accredited, and was grossly misrepresented. The stories told 
of it were the source of many of those since repeated with variations. Charges of 
insanity were usually specific and could be investigated in the records of asylums. 
The author’s studies here showed that, in those for which Millerism was given 
as a cause, tendencies to insanity and even actual insanity had been previously 
manifested. He is convinced that “Millerism was not really the cause of anyone’s 
insanity.” His defense is so strong that hereafter if sericus writers repeat the 
charge, it would seem to be only to illustrate the fear and hostility roused by the 
preaching of the end of the world. 

As to lesser charges, ales so colorful and picturesque as those of Millerites 
dressed in long, white robes, waiting in graveyards or in trees and on platforms 
for Gabriel to blow his horn, will not pass into the oblivien which he feels they 
deserve, but into the realm of folklore. The saga of the New Haven Green, for 
instance, is enlivened by the tale of believers rushing out in ascension robes at 
the cry of fire. : 

Mr. Nichol has done an immense amount of work, with valuable results, both 
in exposition and defense. His self-confessed bias is not extreme or bitter. Like 
most writers he has mannerisms, and his material might have been less repeti- 
tiously presented. The bcok is supplied with an adequate index, numerous foot- 
notes, excerpts from the sources, and a comprehensive bibliography. Reproduc- 
tions of manuscripts, papers, old prints, charts, and hostile broadsides are in- 
teresting. 


New Haven, Connecticuz Mary H. MITCHELL 
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ALBUM OF AMERICAN HISTORY. Volume II, 1783-1853. By James Truslow 
Adams, Editor in Chief; R. V. Coleman, Managing Editor; Thomas Robson 
Hay, Associate Ecitor; Atkinson Dymock, Art Director. (New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. -c45. Pp. xi, 418. $7.50.) 


Tue second volume of the Album of American History of which James 
Truslow Adams is ths editor in chief presents the same handsome appearance as 
the first, and together they are a monument to the indefatigable industry of those 
responsible for collect:ng the illustrations which are intended to give a connected 
portrayal of Americar: history to 1853. Libraries and museums have been drawn 
upon freely, antique furniture, farm implements, and household equipment have 
been photographed, and hundreds of old pictures from contemporary books of 
travel, magazines, aad other printed sources have been skillfully and faithfully 
reproduced. The list of those individuals and institutions to whom the editors feel 
that acknowledgment of indebtedness is due is evidence of the co-operation of a 
cross section of deposi-ories of Americana. 

As in the first volame, the very mass of material tends to confuse one who 
attempts, as the edito- suggests, to obtain “a true and representative picture of how 
our history looked between 1783 and 1853. The strictly chronological arrangement 
adds to that confusier., and even though one reads the accompanying text it is 
somewhat disconcerting to turn from sailing vessels to clocks or to find a page of 
pictures depicting ar. antislavery man’s idea of domestic slavery in 1817 sand- 
wiched in between a picture of Chicago about 1820 and an illustration from 
Schoolcraft’s View o; the Lead Mines of Missouri, apparently because the dates 
were appropriately arranged. Some sort of topical arrangement might have made 
the work more cohereat and intelligible, 

As is the case witk every anthology or collection a reviewer is always astounded 
at omissions and vexed with inclusion of items that seem irrelevant or uninterest- 
ing. A collection that would satisfy all those interested in the social history of the 
period would doubtless be an impossibility, for, if the addition of every picture 
whose omission is pretested could be made, there would still be the controversial 
questions of arrangement and exclusions, The editors chose the chronological 
arrangement and havz followed it consistently. They have, also, met and solved 
as they found it necessary and advisable the problems of subject matter. The 
reviewers should, perhaps, be grateful for the merits of the finished product and 
refrain from wishing that it might have been different. It is indeed a handsome 
volume and one that can be of great usefulness to those interested in social history. 


University of Minnescta $ Autce Fer TYLER 


THE FARMER'S LAST FRONTIER: AGRICULTURE, 1860-1897. By Fred 
A. Shannon. [The Economic History of the United States, Volume V.] (New 
York: Farrar and R:nehart. 1945. Pp. xii, 434. Text $3.75, trade $5.00.) 
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Tuts is an outstanding book dealing with the agricultural development of the 
United States in one of the most significant periods of American economic history. 
During these years came the Civil War and its aftermath resulting in the ruin of 
the planter aristocracy of the South and the substitution of a system of free labor 
for the former slave economy of that region. In this period also came the rise and 
decline of the great pastoral empire commonly known as the “Cow Country” and 
a great outpouring to the prairie West of an agricultural population which for 
many years had hesitated at the edge of this treeless area, more than a trifle 
reluctant to attempt to cope with a land so different from any which it had known 
in the past. This migration, which was due in part to the crowded condition of 
the region farther east, was stimulated by the Homestead Act and the westward 
advance of railroads while the rapid conquest of the prairies was also much 
facilitated by the westward advance of railroads and the invention, manufacture, 
and widespread use of farm machinery. Finally, it was during these years that 
the distress of the farmers, particularly in the West, brought about the “agrarian 
crusade” characterized by the establishment of the Grange, the Farmers’ Al- 
liance, and farm clubs, and by the rise of Populism and the development of+co- 
operatives by the rural population. All of these movements had far-reaching ef- 
fects upon the social, economic, and political conditions of the country as a whole, 
' and to deal adequately with all of them and their complex relationships must 
have proved a difficult task. The author has not only succeeded admirably, how- 
ever, but in addition has given considerable attention to the various types of soil, 
the effects of western crop production upon the farmers of the East, and social life 
in the rural districts, and in the final chapter has given a very useful and com- 
prehensive discussion of the literature of the subject. The volume is scholarly and 
shows every evidence of long añd painstaking labor. It contains some good illus- 
trations, has numerous useful graphs and tables, and is well documented. With 
so much factual material to be covered it would perhaps be too much to expect 
the style to be colorful and vivid though in some places this is true. On the whole, 
however, the book is characterized by scholarship rather than by color and imagina- 
tion, and little is revealed of the romance in the lives of the plain people who went 
out adventuring into the untamed West with little to sustain them except their 
hopes and dreams. 

Some readers will doubtless feel that the author’s keen sympathy for the poor 
and oppressed has at times prevented an entirely objective treatment of some 
phases of his subject. He denounces bitterly the exploitation of the unfortunate 
tenants, share croppers, and farm laborers of the South as well as the defects of the 
Homestead Law which made possible the m8nopoly of large areas of western lands 
by railrcads and speculators. That the situation of the poorer classes in the South 
was pitiable curing this period, no one will deny, but it is a debatable question 
whether this was not due more to conditions growing out of the war than to a 
deliberate and studied effort on the part of the landowners to exploit these help- 
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less people. Millions of former slaves suddenly released from bondage could 
hardly attain decent stardards of living and even a minimum of prosperity in a 
single generation, nor coald the white landowner who returned after four years of 
war to find his buildings in ruins, his livestock destroyed, and his fields grown up 
in bushes and briars, do-very much to help them since he had great difficulty in 
providing the essentials ef life for his own family. Certainly few will assert that 
many landowners grew rch in this period from the labor of those who tilled their 
fields. 

Obviously the Homesead Law was not perfect but no such law could have 
been of much benefit tc laborers in the factories and mines for the reason that 
these people were not farmers and few of them had any desire to become farmers. 
They preferred the relativ= security of a steady job and regular wages to the uncer- 
tainties of trying to wring a living from the reluctant soil of a prairie claim. Under 
this law, however, no less than 100,000 families secured lands in western Okla- 
homa, and the number must have been equally great in each of such states as 
Kansas, Nebraska, and tLe Dakotas. While the suggestion that the law should 
havé made provisions for -ransporting settlers to the land and provided credit for 
all of their needs for the first year or two is excellent in theory, it should be 
pointed out, in justice tc the framers of the act, that at the time of its passage 
public opinion could neve have been brought to accept so much paternalism in 
government. UnquestioneFly the government should have prevented the monop- 
olizing of western lands Ey corporations, but it should also be remembered that 
the occupation of the prai3es by settlers was made possible only by the westward 
advance of railroads and ‘hat the immediate value of the lands included in the 
railway grants was compe.atively little. Whether or not one accepts the idea that 
the author has at times overstated his case, most readers will agree that this is a 
minor matter and will be grateful for a very informative book, which is un- 
doubtedly the most comprchensive account of the development of agriculture in 
this period that can be found in any single volume. 


University af Oklahoma Epwarp Evererr DALE 


SEAMAN A. KNAPP, SC-IOOLMASTER OF AMERICAN AGRICULTURE. 
By Joseph Cannon Barey. [Columbia University Studies in the History of 
American Agriculture, Humber 10.] (New York: Columbia University Press. 
1945. Pp, xiii, 307. $3.25.) 

Tuts biographical study is the latest addition to the series of monographs and 
sources for which students cf agricultufal history are indebted to the liberal provi- 
sion of the Columbia Uni-ersity Press and to the editorial initiative of Dean 
_ Carman and Dr. Tugwell aad their advisory board. An appraisal of the career of 
a significant agricultural lezler is most appropriate for the series. After an active 
career as agricultural educztor, journalist, stock raiser, and rice planter, in his 
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mature years Seaman A. Knapp initiated one of the essential elements in the co- 
operative extension service. The present study covers much the same ground as 
Rodney Cline’s monograph (Life and Work of Seaman A. Knapp, Peabody Con- 
tributions to Ecucation, 1936) but with much greater detail. In fact the treatment 
is at some points too detailed, and involves a number of needless repetitions. 

Mr. Bailey’s enthusiasm for his subject and his efforts to relate the career to 
the changing social scene make for a sprightly narrative. Unfortunately in sketch- 
ing the background, the author is at times careless in his observations and refer- 
ences. He is perhaps not responsible for the misnomer “Ames College” on the 
jacket, but there are too many slips in the text itself. A Methodist conference is 
by no means “the equivalent of an Episcopal diocese” (p. 14). The support of 
needy students was not a basic principle of the Fellenberg labor system (p. 15). 
“Degrees” were not conferred either on men or women in the academies (p. 18). 
At the same time the slighting reference to that notable institution of general edu- 
cation is not justified (p. 32). To say that the Morrill Act in giving state legisla- 
tures control over higher education created “a problem novel to American 
democracy” (>. 84) ignores the earlier experiences of state universities “and 
“agricultuzal colleges.” Wallace’s Farmer is termed “Journal” in text and index 
(pp. 64, 70, 307). George W. Curtis and Charles F. Curtiss, both graduates of 
Iowa Agricultural College and professors of agriculture in different states are 
confused (pp. 200, 258, 294). It is surely an exaggeration to assert that “the 
economy of the South in 1900 was almost completely agricultural” (p. 216). 

The bibliography makes a curious confusion of primary and secondary refer- 
ences by including monographs with the former and memoirs with the latter. Of 
the considerable number of additions that might be made, a wider selection of 
farm papers, Henry Wallace's Uncle Henry's Own Story, W. R. Williamson’s 
Yesterday and Today in Louisiana Agriculture, and C. R. Woodward’s article on 
Wilson's agricultural philosophy in Agricultural History might be specially sug- 
gested. 

More serious than the factual lapses are certain errors in interpretation and 
evaluation. Knapp's stand on controversial issues was so definite and his place in 
agricultural education and administration so well established that it is most unfor- 
tumate to have his ideas confused and to have misleading claims made for his 
contributions. It is not in accord with his consistent convictions to say that he 
effected a reconciliation of the rival groups of agricultural educators (p. 105); on 
the contrary, he remained a narrow-gauge protagonist to the end. Again after 
relating his initiation and vigorous support of an experiment station bill provid- 
ing for centralized administration, it is unreal to his position and that of his 
supporters, then and later, to imply that the compromise effected by Commissioner 
Colman in the Hatch Act was substantially in accord with his views (pp. gó-101). 

Knapp’s demonstration work is properly given extended treatment and his con- 
tribution to the present state-federal extension system emphasized. But to contend 
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that the Smith-Lever Act “is Knapp’s nearly single-handed achievement” (p. 276) 
ignores the varied groups of agricultural, industrial, and home economist interests 
that were long agitatiag and organizing for such a measure. Likewise, the implica- 
tion that his ideas and methods were definitely established and those of his oppo- 
nents confounded disregards the persistent contentious discussions and investiga- 
tions of extension support, control, organization, and methods. 

In spite of these rather obvious errancies, in fact and emphasis, the book will be 
a convenient and serviceable addition to the history of agricultural education and 
administration. 


lowa State College Earre D. Ross 


LAKE ONTARIO. Ey Arthur Pound. [The American Lakes Series, edited by 
Milo M. Quaife.] (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company. 1945. Pp. 384. $3.50.) 


Tue object of thi: series is to present an account of human interests and 
activities in and about each of the Great Lakes. They present little that is new to 
readers of this Review who have an interest in the lakes and are planned rather 
to reach the general public. 

Dr. Found, in this volume on Lake Ontario, conducts the reader through the 
advent and sway of the Iroquois, the intercolonial wars, the wars of Great Britain 
and the United States in so far as they were waged about the lake, and the 
political fortunes of the environs since 1815; describes the chief industrial, com- 
mercial, and engineering developments; and does a final circuit of the lake to 
display the communities and their interests to the world. More material would be 
welcome on the fisheries and on the experiences of the sailors on the lake, but this 
is omitted no doubt by design. The general plan is sound and well carried out. 

The author has much military matter on his hands and generally treats it well 
enough for his purposes. Slips are hardly to be avoided. In the expedition to Fort 
Niagara in 1759, Sir William Johnson was not in command of the provincial 
troops (p. 81) but of the Indians. Two versions of the Devil's Hole affair, Sep- 
tember 14, 1763, are given (pp. 86, 261); the second is the better but errs about 
casualties which were not seventy-five killed but eighty-three killed and eight 
wounded. The author is unduly impressed by a recent controversy about Laura 
Secord; there is no dowkt that she made her well-known journey, but she in- 
formed a commander who already knew what she had to tell. On occasion, the 
narrative is not clear aboat field actions, for example, the descriptions of Chrystler's 
Field and Lundy’s Lane (pp. 181, 195), Such actions are hard to describe in a few 
sentences; but some idez should be given of what each commander hoped to do, 
what he had to do it with, how he fared and why. In the Prescott affair, Novem- 
ber 12-16, 1838, the invaders held the windmill not two days (p. 219) but four. 
The capture of Fort Niagara by the British, December 18, 1813, is omitted from 
an otherwise full chronicl= of the fort (p. 184). 
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The political narrative is well managed and has few errors. But Acadia did 
not extend to Hudson Bay (p. 66); the population of Great Britain in 1783 was 
not twenty millions (p. 129) but seven or eight; in the enumeration of overseas 
Britons in that year, the maritime provinces should not be overlooked with their 
35,000 population. The account of the agitation in Upper Canada before 1837 
would be improved by use of Professor W. S. Wallace's The Family Compact 
(1922). Lord Durham's famous report (see p. 221), is an unsafe guide to con- 
ditions in Upper Canada. Nor does it appear that political institutions had much 
to do with the difference in development of the United States and Upper Canada; 
natural resources and geography were much more important. The clergy reserves 
were not exactly a monopoly of the Church of England (p. 223) but were shared 
with the church of Scotland. These points are rather fine; and the author makes 
many excellent judgments of Canadian public men like Sir John A. Macdonald 
(p. 232) as well as of his own countrymen. The reviewer is glad to commend the 
book to anyone interested in Lake Ontario and its neighborhood. 


University of Buffalo W. B. Kerr 


DIPLOMAT IN CARPET SLIPPERS: ABRAHAM LINCOLN DEALS WITH 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS. By Jay Monaghan. (Indianapol:s: Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany. 1945. Pp. 505. $4.00.) 

Here is a volume of diplomatic history which departs from the conventional 
' patterns. In the first place the domestic background of the foreign policy is fully 
set forth, with the result that the reader is always aware in what respects a 
decision was contingent upon events and currents at home. Equally important, 
. Mr. Monaghan takes great care to point out what the chaices were, and thus the . 
reader has constantly before him the alternatives to the decisions as they were 
made. Furthermore, the author describes the trends of public opinion in both 
England and France and carefully brings together the recorded information of 
all that happened on certain important days. The use af sources is impressive, 
more than 5,000 being listed in the bibliography. 

Another unique characteristic of Diplomat in Carpe: Slippers is the highly 
spiced style coupled with the vivid imagination of the author. Carl Schurz, for 
example, did not just sit down and play the White House piano, as John Hay 
remembered it, but, “The German, restless as a caged bear, had found the instru- 
ment. He had drawn up a stool—[who kgows that it wasn’t a bench? ]—and his 
nervous fingers danced and hurdled across the keys, tickling laughter from the 
strings, pounding out rage, then triumph—composition after composition until 
Lincoln took him down to tea.” Louis Blanc to the author is “popeyed, pint- 
sized Louis Blanc,” and Seward “bumbled” across to the White House in the 
latter part of 1863. Some of this may be true, and unim>ortant even if it is true, 
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but that Seward was “Sumbling” at that late day is not supported by either cita- 
tions or the record. Moreover, there is a little overreading of the sources to enhance 
the hero (this is unmistakably a hero story), as when the statement “Dayton 
warned the President” is supported only by the citation “Dayton to Seward” 
(pp. 229, 451). 

After reading, often with breathless interest, this exciting narrative and exposi- 
tion of the unfolding znd shaping of American foreign policy during the Civil 
War, the reviewer finds himself not asserting but merely wondering whether, in 
spite of all his research and critical scholarship, the author has not overplayed his 
hand, either to exalt his hero or to prick the attention of the jaded nonprofessional 
reader. Underlying the book are two assumptions, one constitutionally, but not 
otherwise necessarily, trae, and the other true only in spots. The first assumption 
is that foreign policy is presidential, that when a policy is laid down it is the 
President’s. This is true constitutionally but it does not necessarily follow that 
the policy always belangs to the President in the sense that he initiates it. The 
other assumption is that while all the failures and blunders were Seward’s, or 
those of some other member of the cabinet, therefore all the successes were 
Lincoln’s. Perhaps they were, but in the absence of the Seward Papers, which 
seem to have been fooliskly destroyed by an overzealous son, and the inaccessibility, 
possibly the destruction, of very important Lincoln papers, there seems to the 
reviewer not enough evicence to support either of these assumptions. Of Seward it 
might be said, as the present mayor of New York once said of himself, that when 
he made a mistake it was a “beaut.” He got off to a bad start but he, none the less, 
became one of the great secretaries of state, and it detracts nothing from Lincoln 
to grant this. Mr. Monazhan has enough direct evidence to show that Lincoln, 
always a better domestic politician than any member of his cabinet, had a very 
uncanny political sense ir dealing with England, France, and Mexico. His carpet 
slippers, curling nightshirt, and homely ways serve to enhance the record of his 
skill. The author is to be praised for making the most of all the actual facts, but 
one finishes the book with a feeling that not only Seward but Charles Francis 
Adams, Thurlow Weed, John Bigelow, and many other men, all of them also 
fairly intelligent, far fram- having the advantage of a similar build-up, have been 
played down. Who can know, in the absence of a sufficiently detailed contemporary 
record, that Dayton’s dispatch warning Seward ever even reached the President? 
And who knows, in the absence of a trustworthy witness, that when a policy is 
adopted it is for the reascns stated in the papers which recommend it. The day- 
to-day relations of a President and Segretary of State comprise one of the great 
mysteries in the history of American government. Rarely has the veil been parted 
save in a very few instances where a President or a secretary later wanted to claim 

` too much or too little, and it remains doubtful whether Mr. Monaghan has wholly 
succeeded in lifting the vei! in this one very notable case. Be it always remembered 
that Seward, like others in his post both before and after, was fond of the Depart- 
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mient of State formula: “The President directs me to state . . .” Sometimes, yes; 
sometimes, no. 

None wili challenge Mr. Monaghan's thesis that the diplomacy of the Civil 
War was very skillful and that Abraham Lincoln, from whom so little might 
reasonably have been expected in the direction of foreign affairs, rose to the chal- 
lenge to a degree which seems almost miraculous. The presumption seems to 
remain, however, that his greatest success was in the selection of those to whom 
he trusted the carrying out of the policies and from whom he accepted a great 
deal of very wise advice. Diplomat in Carpet Slippers is a challenging and brilliant 
book, less useful, perhaps, to the credulous and trusting uncergraduate than to his 
instructor. 


Hague, New York TYLER DENNETT 


THE CITY OF BROOKLYN, 1865-1898: A POLITICAL HISTORY. By 
Harold Coffin Syrett, Instructor in History, Columbia University. [Studies in 
History, Economics, and Public Law, edited by the Faculty of Political Science 
of Columbia University, Number 512.] (New York: Columbia University 
Press. 1944. Pp. 293. $3.25.) 


Tus study surveys the municipal administration of Brooklyn from the end of 
the Civil War to her consolidation with New York as the rineteenth century drew 
to a close. Dr. Syrett has effectively demonstrated that many of Brooklyn's rela- 
tions with her neighbor across the East River were colored by an inferiority com- 
plex—particularly is this true of her reluctance to embrare amalgamation. Con- 
trary to the dire predictions of contemporaries, Brooklyn's unique brand of pro- 
vincialism was not extinguished by consolidation. In a city distinguished for its 
degree of cultural pluralism, Brooklyn has retained its picturesque argot and 
intense civic pride, and, let us not forget, the Dodgers. 

Dr. Syrett analyzes in detail the functioning of municipal government in what 
was the third largest city in the United States in 1865, a seeming, industrial port, 
with a heavy foreign population, presenting an astonishing contrast to the sedate, 
church-going village of the. earlier part of the century for whose portrait we are 
indebted to Ralph Foster Weld. Brooklyn indubitably served as a model for Lord 
Bryce's criticism of our municipal governments as “the one conspicuous failure 
in the United States.” Burdened by an archaic charter, forced to share her govern- 
ment with Kings County and the state legislature, Brooklyn was hampered in 
every direction from adopting any long-term plan for public improvements. Dr. 
Syrett has etched convincing sketches of the self-seeking politicians of the old 
school who ruled Brooklyn. He reviews the careers of that German Don Quixote, 
Mayor Kalbfleisch, and of such bosses as Hugh McLaughlin, who enriched him- . 
self by “honest graft,’ and John Y. McKane, lawless bass of Coney Island. 

The most constructive portions of the volume are devoted to the reformers, 
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notably Seth Low, whese defeat of the machine in 1881 marked a turning point 
in municipal government, and Gaynor, who introduced the technique of govern- 
ment by lawsuit. Low’s integrity and broad social vision kept him from making 
some of the blunders oz later municipal reformers. He did not trim the tax rate at 
the expense of educational and welfare services, nor did he attempt to tie his 
political tail to the kite of national politics. Dr. Syrett gives the impression that 
Low was studiously nenpartisan in the national election of 1884. This overstates 
the case. Low cast his vote for Cleveland and never again received the whole- 
hearted support of the Fepublican organization. 

The author makes the significant point that the special interests did not use 
the politicians but that actually it was the other way around. There was probably 
a closer connection between business and politicians than meets the eye in this 
volume, and, indeed, Brooklyn would seem like a fertile field for testing Lincoln 
Steffens’ theory. A suggestive pattern is the effective use of the police as strike 
breakers in the decade <fter 1885. For these and other problems the more formal 
published reports utilized by Dr. Syrett are unlikely to yield more than he has 
already gleaned. Except for the Seth Low papers in the possession of Columbia 
University, this volume does not utilize unpublished administrative archives or 
personal correspondence. Unfortunately most municipal officials have in the past 
been wont to treat the records of their office as their private property to dispose of 
as they wished. Only recently, historically minded citizens prevented the municipal 
authorities in New York City from disposing of correspondence of the mayors 
from the days of Tweed down to the Walker regime. Dr. Syrett’s study points to 
the urgency cf a parallel investigation for the community on the other side of 
Brooklyn Bridge, one that would utilize the wealth of available archival materials, 
which, if properly exploited, would cast new light on municipal administration in 
New York when the Tiger still had claws. 


College of the City of Nzw York Ricuarp B, Morris 


WOODROW WILSON AND THE PEOPLE. By H. C. F. Bell, Professor of 
History, Wesleyan University. (Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Doran and 
Company. 1945. Pp. 292. $3.00.) 

Harry a month passes in this era when the peace, lasting peace, is the master 
passion and heart's desire of mankind, without the appearance from the press of 
one or more books on Woodrow Wilson. The reason? No one approaches the 
thought of the supreme goal without turning back to the days of Wilson, when 
he waged “a war against var” in order to secure an international organization to 
outlaw war from the world. It was the noblest dream man ever had, and it would 


. have come true in 1919 and 1920 if narrow provincialism, greed for gold, partisan 


bitterness, and paid propaganda had not kept the United States out of the League. 
Woodrow Wilson and che People is from the pen of Dr. H. C. F. Bell, professor 
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of history at Wesleyan University, who occupies a chair inthe university where 
Wilson won his first spurs as an inspiring teacher. The book has this most appro- 
priate introduction: 
To 
Ray Stannard Baker 
and 
Katherine Edith Brand 
Benefactors to all people interested 
in Woodrow Wilson and his work. 


The author begins with the inauguration of Wilson as president of Princeton, 
October 26, 1902, and gives an illuminating good pen-picture of the following 
nine years that will delight collegians, He tells of what Bliss Perry called Wilson’s 
“magic fault in the excess of self-confiderce,” and his first fight for democracy in 
an old institution steeped in tradition and intellectual snobbery born of a system 
of caste that had made secret society approval more desired by students than 
academic honors. When Wilson decided to unhorse those evils that have gained 
too much ascendancy in endowed educational institutions, he ran up against 
forces which resulted in a bitter struggle, won him the admiration of progres- 
sives, the opposition of those who hated change, and what they called “com- 
pelling eating with a mucker.” Popular epproval intensified highbrow opposition, 
which resulted in making Wilson governor of New Jersey and President of the 
United States. 

The author tells—and tells well and authentically—the story up to and in- 
cluding the war and Wilson’s strategy in prosecuting political battles at home 
and the great war in which he led the American people in 1917~1918. There runs 
through the story of those days the proof that “service ta his people was a large 
part of Wilson's religion.” This is shown in the contests of Wilson to render serv- 
ice to the people over the opposition of powerful foes in all the years of his public 
life. He never lost a battle until his great League of Nations, and the author lets 
the reader see how he waged his battles. 

Dr. Eell tells the story of the long negotiations at Peña to secure the League, 
and quotes high authorities to the effect that the only way to secure peace was to 
make the League an integral part of the peace treaty. He points out what he 
thinks were the mistakes of Wilson, but is far too easy on Lansing and House, 
giving them more credit for their activities and sincerity than they deserve. In 
being extrajudicial there is lacking the true characterization of those who helped 
to scuttle the League, though he does put Lodge and some other bitter-enders in 
their right place. He leans backward in finding excuses or defenses tor most of 


‘the figures who deserve more censure than praise for the hurtful part they played 


in days of testing. 
On the whole, it is an admirable, well-authenticated, and impressive story of 
the life of the great man of the period, with fine sidelights on most of the charac- 
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ters on the stage in what the author shows was an epoch-making period in the 
world's history. Best oí all, it is written in a clear style and is interesting from 
start to finish, enriched with enlightened comment. Here is his final appraise- 
ment of Wilson: 


The supreme desire of Wilson's life was to be the people's servant, their inter- 
preter and their leader. And yet one of the facts he disregarded was the inability 
of the people to understand and sympathize with what he was trying to do. So he 
wrecked his health and broke his power, and seemed to end his career in failure. 
But the failure, of course, was only an apparent one. The nations of the world are 
even now building on fcundations that he laid. 


Raleigh, North Carolina i Josermus DANIELS 


FIGHTING LIBERAL: THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF GEORGE W. NORRIS. 
(New York: Macmillan Company. 1945. Pp. xv, 419. $3.50.) ' 


Ir is difficult to divorce a book, particularly one purporting to be an autobiog- 
raphy, from its author, but in this case the effort should be made. 

The carcer of George W. Norris in American politics has few, if any, close 
parallels. Here was a man whose flair for criticism, whether of party bigotry, or 
public dishonesty, or corporation greed, might have cast him in a merely negative 
role. Indeed, his effecziveness as a tribune of the people can scarcely be over- 
estimated. And yet, Norris” greatest work was not in criticism but in construction. 
A long overdue revision in the rules of the House of Representatives, generous 
government sponsorship of flood control, the public ownership and development 
of hydroelectric power, the lame-duck amendment, the unicameral legislature in 
Nebraska-—these are but highlights in a long list of positive accomplishments. 
Time and again Norris used to explain in tired patience to his constituents (and 
usually with the same Aackneyed quotations from “Abou-ben-Adhem”) that reli- 
gion and politics had mach in common. Both, he argued, sought to promote a 
fuller, happier life among men. Few will deny that Norris worked with exactly this 
end in view, that he staxed his political life freely to further any cause in which he 
deeply believed, that he showed the high courage and stubborn tenacity of states- 
manship. And, incidental'y, the very fact that such a man could survive the vicis- 
situdes of American national politics for forty years goes far toward proving that 
the old adage, “Democracy loves mediocrity,” is somewhat less than one hundred 
per cent true. 

But the man is better than the book. Perhaps the general public will find this 
narrative interesting and informative. Jt is a simply told tale, full of naiveté, cast 
by Editor James E. Lawrence of the Lincoln Star into readable newspaper Eng- 
lish. But it has far less value for the professional historian than for the layman. 
~ It reveals little of importance not hitherto known, and leaves one with the definite 
impression that Norris, the contemporary, was a far better witness in his own 
behalf than Norris, the tired and broken old man. 
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In general, Norris, in his memoirs, is as unconcerned as he should be about his 
occasional inconsistencies; sometimes he delights to point them out. In two cases, 
however, he tries, somewhat unconvincingly, to justify himself. While a strong 
defender of American entrance into the second World War and active participa- 
tion by the United States in world organization, he still upholds his isolationist 
attitude during and after the first World War. And while earnestly in favor of a 
federal anti-poli tax law, he still quotes approvingly his earlier speech against a 
federal antilynching bill. His logic is hard to follow, but, as one of my most dis- 
tinguished colleagues is fond of saying, “There ought to be a fifth freedom, the 


right to be wrong.” P 


University of California Joun D. Hicks 


THE COLLECTED PAPERS OF JOHN BASSETT MOORE. In seven vol- 
umes. (New Haven: Yale University Press. 1945. Pp. xxi, 439; v, 487; Vi, 4793 ` 

v, 486; v, 370; v, 507; iv, 432. $20.00.) 

THESE seven volumes provide impressive evidence of the breadth and depth 
- of the thinking of one whose highest ambition has been, as he himself said in 
1930, “to be known as a student and expositor of the law” (VI, 365). Beginning 
with an address delivered in 1877, and concluding with a paper completed in 
1943, the materials brought together (some of the papers being here published 
for the first time) attest the remarkable erudition and industry of this leader in 
the field of public international law and distinguished publicist in the field of 
American diplomatic history. From the volumes it is possible to get an insight into 
the elements of his legal and political philosophy, his emphasis upon sound method 
in investigation and analysis, his refreshing sense of humor, his deep interest in 
the public welfare, his ideals of public service, and the continuing importance ~ 
which he assigned to the principle of legality in relations between states. The in- 
clusion of numerous book reviews, which were published over a period of half a 
century, makes easily accessible authoritative evaluations of much writing on inter- 
national law and diplomacy in this period. Also reproduced, along with many 
other items, are the essays which were published as The Principles of American 
Diplomacy and International Law and Some Current Illusions. 

The reality of international law is the subject of comment in various con- 
nections. “Let us have done,” Mr. Moore wrote in 1911, “with superficial re- 
proaches upon the ‘uncertainty’ of international law” (III, 363). After the war 
of 1914-1918 he described as “repugnaht to the teachings of history” and 
- “recreant to the ideals and achievements of the past” the “despairing declaration” 
that international law no longer existed (V, 349). As is well known, he opposed _ 
as futile the attempt to define aggression (VI, 337, 448; VII, 5, 151). In 1933 he 
expressed the view that international law “ceases to be international in proportion 
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as certain states assume to assert and exercise superiority over other states” 
(VI, 466). 

The limitations of < brief review do not permit even an enumeration of the 
questions of substantive law which occasion comment or discussion. Illustrative 
of these are questions cf the three-mile limit (VII, 291), of the effect of a legal 
state of war upon treaties (IV, 98; VI, 299), and of the confiscation of enemy- 
owned private proper-y (IV, 178; V, 286). 

The student of diplematic history, as distinct from the student or practitioner 
of international law, wil find in these volumes much instructive material on such 
matters as American treaty policy, the development of rules relating to neutrality, 
freedom of the seas, ard international arbitration. Volume VII contains a letter 
of December 7, 1934, to R. Walton Moore, and heretofore unpublished, on far 
eastern policy, in which there is discussion of the origin of the “open door” policy 
(pp. 14, 15), and in wach attention is drawn to the fact that in the Russo-Japanese 
War the first proposal Zcx peace came from Japan (p. 17). 

Commenting on the role of the historian, Mr. Moore observed, in a review 
published in 1935, that “perhaps the chief fault of historical writers has been their 
propensity to exaggerae the part that reason has played in human affairs” 
(VII, 39). Somewhat earlier, in the course of remarks relating to efforts to in- 
crease the endowment fund of the American Historical Association he said that 
“the historian performs a function essential to the perpetuity of free institutions, 
.and he who contributes of his means to this end may be regarded as performing 
a patriotic service of the highest order” (VI, 290). 


Duke University Rogert R. WiLson 


THE MAGIC POWDER: HISTORY OF THE UNIVERSAL ATLAS 
CEMENT COMPANY AND THE CEMENT INDUSTRY. By Earl ]. 
Hadley. (New York G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1945. Pp. xiv, 382. $3.50.) 


Tuar interest in bus:ness history is increasing is apparent on every side. The 
activity of Professor Gras, the work of the New York Committee on Business 
Records, recent articles in the Journal of Economic History, and the large num- 
ber of company histories testify to the trend. The present book is further evidence 
of this interest, being the story of the Atlas Portland Cement Company and the 
Universal Portland Cement Company—companies which merged in 1930 to form 
the Universal Atlas Company, a subsidiary of United States Steel Corporation. 

In any business histo-y the scholar wants to learn (1) what goods or services 
the company offered for sale, (2) what the technical or technological development 
of these goods or serv:ces were, (3) how the goods or services were marketed, 
(4) what the financial aspects of the business were, including data on profits and 
loss, (5) what the management was and what special problems it encountered, 
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(6) how the company's activity stood in relation to the industry of which it was 
a part, and (7) what the interplays were between the company and the entire 
economic development of the country. If the book does not deal adequately with 
these issues, and any other special problems of the business, it adds little to the 
scholar's store of knowledge. 

Too frequently, company histories are more interested in public relations than 
in an analysis of the above-listed matters. That is true of the work by Mr. Hadley. 
As a former newspaper and feature writer he has stressed the glamorous and the 
popular—and leaves one in the dark about many of those very matters any busi- 
nessman wants to know about a business. He has good information on the early 
development of cement, upon the origins of many of the uses of cement, and upon 
some of the more picturesque figures in the two companies in question. But he 
gives us practically no new information on such important aspects of the business 
as the basing point price system, earnings, financial structure, factors of location, 
government interference, and so forth. In short, he provides an opportunity to 
enter a plea to businessmen who contemplate having the history of their com- 
panies written to see to it that these histories are really instructive in a busiñess 
sense—and not just feature writing. 


Columbia University Sueparp B. CLoucH 


THE VIRGIN ISLANDS: FROM NAVAL BASE TO NEW DEAL. By Luther 
Harris Evans, (Ann Arbor: J. W. Edwards. 1945. Pp. xi, 365. $3.50.) 


Tus scholarly and well-documented book is likely for some years to be the 
standard reference work to 1936 on America’s administration of the Virgin Is- 
lands. The author, who is now Librarian of Congress, examined most of, if not 
all, the public and private papers about the islands and vitalized his knowledge 
by visits to the islands and interviews with natives and officials. It is to be hoped 
that, as the dependency progresses in responsible living, Mr. Evans will give us 
critical appraisals of its development subsequent to 1935. 

The Danish background of the colony is drawn mainly from Westergaard's 
excellent history of the islands. Acquired for reasons of naval strategy and na- 
tional security, there was little recognition by Americans in 1917 that the Virgin 
Islands had declined economically and were, and would long remain, a financial 
liability. The heart of the book deals with the basic law of the islands as unincor- - 
porated territory; the partial survival of Danish institutions; local councils with 
power to criticize but not to control administration which was in the hands of the 
Navy; public finance and jurisprudence; ahd the extension to the islands of the 
major acts of Congress, e.g., income tax, prohibition, and New Deal measures, 

The Naval' administration was honest and fairly efficient. “But in general the 
Navy dodged responsibility when it was convenient to do so, and was not very 
active in the initiation and pursuit of long-range policies.” The movement for a 
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new constitution betw:en 1920 and 1930 was an educational experience for both 
congressmen and cclcnials on the responsibilities of government and of the 
governed. Administraton under the Department of the Interior, after 1930, is 
the record of a genereus program of rehabilitation and education. Its goal was 
economic self-sufficiency and the substitution, in place of a psychology of parasitic 
dependence, of a will among the natives to live responsibly on the private and 
civic levels of life. Ony as this goal is in increasing measure attained will there 
be a prospect of comp=te responsible self-government in the Virgin Islands. The 
volume closes with the text of the organic act passed by Congress in 1936 extend- 
ing to the islands a I:-beral installment of home rule. 


Pomona College Frang W. PITMAN 


SOUTH AMERICA JNCENSORED: JUNGLES OF FASCISM, GENUINE 
GOOD-NEIGHBRLINESS, PORTRAIT OF A CONTINENT IN 
SEARCH OF FRONTIERS. By Roland Hall Sharp, Docteur és Sciences 
Politiques, Gradva:e Institute of International Studies, Geneva, and the 

” University of Gene-a; Staff Correspondent on Latin-American Affairs for the 

Christian Science Monitor. (New York: Longmans, Green and Company. 

1945. Pp. xv, 353. 33.50.) 

For almost a decz= Mr. Sharp has been traveling the highways and byways 
of South America, stucying at first hand the political flora and fauna of the Good 
Neighborhood. He ha now presented his findings on its economic and social 
realities and deliverec Himself of a vigorous attack, written in hot sincerity, upon 
the policy of the Department of State. 

He has not found South America to be a land flowing with milk and honey, 
nor does it offer limitless possibilities for our citizens and our capital. Rather it is 
a poor land, with tremeadous problems of transportation and climate, and it would 
be difficult, he believes, “to design a continent with more massive natural handi- 
caps.” His vivid and detailed description of present handicaps and the economic 
future of this continer:tis one of the principal contributions of the volume. 

Nor are South Amarican countries all stout supporters of democracy, despite 
their formal break with the Axis powers and their economic assistance toward the 
winning of the war. Worst of all, the Good Neighbor policy, as developed and 
practiced by the Deparment of State, has failed to lay down the foundations for 
a true democracy in £oxth America. For that diplomacy consists in “building up 
the wrong people in 3cuth America, condoning dictatorship, loading them with 
honors, winking at thei practice of fascism within their own countries, and other- 
wise discouraging South America’s real democrats.” 

Mr. Sharp reserves much of his fire for the official policy toward Brazil. 
Censorship in Brazil and United States policy have prevented our public from 
learning the true facts >£ political life in the “Estado Novo” of Getulio Vargas, 
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he asserts, while our official wrath has been directed toward the dictatorship in 
Argentina. Brazil is at least as dangerous a fascist state as Argentina, states Mr. 
Sharp, and we have so built up her military might by lend-lease that we must 
accept a large share of the responsibility for arming in Brazil “the oldest, subtlest, 
and most deeply entrenched fascist state in South America.” 

Though much of the material presented in this volume has long been familiar | 
to students of Latin-American affairs it now appears in popular dress. Historians 
will note that a knowledge of the Latin-American past would have improved Mr. 
Sharp's perspective, and political scientists will wonder whether the dangers of 
our intervention to support democratic forces might not in the long run defeat its 
purpose. Nowhere is there any complete realization that the policy of playing 
with dictatorships may have been forced upon us by wartime necessities, No- 
where is there any indication that Mr. Sharp has worked out a definite, pattern 
of activities by which the United States government may build up democratic 
governments in South America, nor does he seem to be familiar with the solid 
achievements of such United States government agencies as the Interdepartmental 
Committee on Cultural and Scientific Cooperation, which since 1938 has been 
working, under the guidance of the State Department, to do many of the things 
he feels must be done to raise the standard of living of the people of South 
America. 

In short, Mr. Sharp does not provide all the facts and points of view needed 
to work out a policy of genuine good neighborliness in the postwar world of the 
Americas —Brazilians especially would challenge his emphasis on political rather 
than on social democracy—but he has helped to precipitate a vigorous discussion 
of some basic problems. 

The book has an individual quality, derived from the author's ability to write, 
his sympathetic feeling toward the land and people of South America, and his 
wide travels in the hinterland, for he is no boulevard journalist. An excellent index 
and photographs taken by the author to illustrate the points made in the text are 
valuable additions. * 


Library of Congress Lewis Hanke 


RUY BARBOSA: BRAZILIAN CRUSADER FOR THE ESSENTIAL FREE- 
DOMS. By Charles W. Turner. With a Foreword by His Excellency Dr. 
Oswaldo Aranha, Former Minister of Foreign Affairs of the United States 
of Brazil and Former Brazilian Ambassador at Washington. (Nashville: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 1945. Pp. 298. $2.00.) 


Tr is still a little early to know how important a niche Rui Barbosa fills in 
Brazilian history. Perhaps the purest exponent of liberalism in the Brazil of his 
day, he exerted an influence on his contemporaries that few have exceeded; and 
his passage across the political stage of his country was meteoric. No man better 
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voiced the liberal aspirations of his generation than Rui. He championed the 
abolition of slavery, took part in the overthrow of the monarchy, played a leading 
role in the early days of the republic, represented Brazil with brave distinction at 
the second Hague conference, fought the influence of the army in government, 
and sided with the Allies in the first World War. It is a pity for the biographer 
that his campaign for the presidency was unsuccessful. Rui was widely listened to, 
and his words were always respected; but his career offered him few. oppor- 
tunities to put his ideas into practice. 

Rui was, in fact, a man of many public utterances. He had nothing par- 
ticularly new or even novel to say; his ideas on church and state, on education, 
on politics and the like, were the common coin of liberals everywhere. But he 
clothed his thought in superb language. In a country attuned to the well-rounded 
phrase, that was Rui’s great advantage: he was a born orator. And because he 
used his gift of speech so impeccably, Rui could sound brilliant even when his 
thoughts were commenplace. Moreover, he enjoyed the advantage of a stern 
morality, and the firmness of his character undoubtedly gave his words a ring of 
sincerity and of realism which they otherwise would not have had. A later gen- 
eration, molded by the disillusionment that followed the first World War, might 
have been inclined to look upon Rui as a stuffy old gentleman with crotchets all 
his own. But everyore would agree that Rui, that extraordinarily busy Rui, was 
an amazing product of his age. 

Mr. Turner publisked his account of the career of this unusual Brazilian at 
a moment when the world placed high hopes in the Atlantic Charter; and 
whether consciously or not, he timed the appearance of his book to make it all 
the easier to picture Rui as a crusader for the “essential freedoms.” A man of 
Rui’s stature obviously merits a biography, but the work that Mr. Turner has 
given us is hardly an adequate pen sketch, even for English readers, of Rui 
Barbosa. For Mr. Turner has written a book that is not free from a philosophical 
point of view which is not current enough to be accepted by everybody. And 
though one cannot question the author’s good faith in the matter, there is no 
reason seriously to believe that Rui would have accepted it himself. 

The life of Rui, as Mr. Turner has developed it, seems to be no more than a 
means to an end; and ke has carried out his apparent purpose with such an array 
of misinformation as to make one wonder whether or not the cause of history 
might not better be served if the book were forgotten altogether. It is not neces- 
sary to point out the many faults that give evidence of the author’s lack of his- 
torical preparation, or to suggest that a general introduction to Brazilian history, 
from Pedro Alvares Cabral to Rui Barbosa, is out of place in the biography. Quite 
apart from this, the book is an attempt by a Protestant missionary in Brazil to 
picture Rui as the exponent of Protestant virtues, że., of the Four Freedoms, 
which are here identified with Protestantism and regarded as safe only in Prot- 
estant hands or, faut de mieux, in the hands of such people as the subject of the 
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General History 


EUROPE IN EVOLUTION, 1415-1815. By Geoffrey Bruun, Sarah Lawrence College. 
(Boston, Houghton Mifin, 1945, pp. xvi, 533, ix, $3.50.) Here is a fresh, vigorous intro- 
duction to the evolution of modern Europe. The transition from medieval to modern 
civilization is presented with particular skill, avoiding the sterile clichés anent the 
Middle Ages and the patronizing condescension which vitiate so many modern char- 
acterizations of medieval life, Notable is the emphasis placed on medieval achievement 
in technology—undreamed of in the commonly ignorant generalizations about the 
Middle Ages. There is a zest and liveliness, particularly in the chapters covering the 
fifteenth through the seventeenth centuries, which might have drawn from the late 
T. R., who was not without merit in appraising historical interpretation, an approving 
“bully”! Certain innovations in the conventional textbook arrangement accompany 
each chapter: a brief, suggestive, factual summary and introductory comment precedes; 
the body of the chapter is divided by novel and illuminating headings. It has been 
frequently remarked in recent comments and reviews that a general recasting of text- 
book interpretation of the European field is needed. Well, here is certainly a begin- 
ning, and an admirabl= one. The very excellence of some of the presentation and 
interpretation, necessarily compact, raises the question of whether the book will serve 
both students and teachers. There is no doubt that it should prove exceedingly stimulat- 
ing to teachers, and ta the keener students. The later chapters, on the eighteenth 
century, seem, perhaps unavoidably, to depart less from the conventional exposition 
and to lack something of the keenness which the author has elsewhere displayed in 
his study of the “enlightened despots.” One of the outstanding qualities of the book 
is the compelling interest and clarity of the sections dealing with the growth and 
analysis of ideas and of technological progress. Illustrations, maps, and graphs are good 
and, in some cases, interestingly unusual. Laurence B. PACKARD 


EUROPE SINCE 1914 IN ITS WORLD SETTING. By F. Lee Benns, Indiana Uni- 
versity. (New York, F. S. Crofts, 1945, pp. xviii, 672, 92, $4.00.) A sixth edition, 
revised and brought up to date, For review of earlier edition see American Historical 
Review, XXXV (April, 1930), 672. 


BACKGROUNDS OF CONFLICT: IDEAS AND FORMS IN WORLD POLITICS. 
By Kurt London. (New York, Macmillan, 1945, pp. xvi, 487, $3.75.) Rather more 
than half this book is devoted to an analysis of the totalitarian systems in Germany, 
Italy, and Japan; there follow, in order, studies of the Soviet Union, Vichy France, 
Great Britain, and the United States. The last two sections, introduced for purposes of 
contrast, are intentionally meager, while the examination of the “painful intermezzo” 
of the transitory Vichy regime, which, Dr. London includes as “an-object lesson for 
citizens of all democracies,” produces naturally but a reflection of what is really the 
author’s preoccupation, the totalitarian state. The ideas underneath the scaffolding of 
each of these structures are discussed objectively and clearly before inspection of the 
organs through which power is maintained is made. The analysis, as its subtitle sug- 
gests, is fullest and perhaps most useful in its outline of the agencies of education 
and propaganda, and it is here that the totalitarian cliques have most in common, 
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however- divergent their goals may be. The reliance on published programs and 
organizational data makes for a certain unreality, which deeper probing of the 
psychological peculiarities of Nazis, Fascists, and adherents of Bushido, and of Rus- 
sian Communists as well, might have avoided. He tells how each regime controlled 
its young better than he explains how it became what it did become. Every room in 
the house, with each piece of furniture, stands out clearly, but the people in the rooms 
remain somehow shadowy. The economic complications are emphasized even less 
than the psychological, with the result that the interaction of world forces that caused 
war to burst out is not revealed. In suggesting problems of the future and how to 
deal with them the author goes somewhat beyond the topic he has chosen, readily 
as one may accept the assumptions that underlie what is at times an argument. 
Throughout the book the tone is reserved, the lurid aspects of an age of frightfulness 
are avoided, and there is shown little inclination to let sympathies temper facts. A 
useful selected bibliography is appended to each section; one misses in that on Nazi 
Germany the extremely enlightening, if ponderous and almost unreadable, War 
against the West, by Aurel Kolnai. ALEXANDER BALTZLY 


HISTORY OF PHOTOGRAPHY, By Josef Maria Eder. Translated by Edward Epstean, 
Honorary Fellow, Royal Photographic Society. (New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1945, pp. xx, 838, $10.00.) A standard work now available in English. 


INDEX OF MICROFILMS, SERIES A, LOTS 1-1737. (Washington, Publications 
Office, Library of Congress, 1945, pp. 26, free on application.) “An alphabetical index 
to the principal subjects of the first one hundred reels of microfilm copies of docu- 
mentary photographs, including the photographic survey of the United States pro- 
duced under the direction of Roy E, Stryker for the Farm Security Administration 
and the Office of War Information in 1935-1943.” 


HISTORY OF EDUCATIONAL THOUGHT. By Robert Ulich, Harvard University. 
(New York, American Book, 1945, pp. xii, 412, $3.00.) Professor Ulich, who teaches 
the philosophy of education at Harvard University, presents his history chiefly through 
a series of concise interpretations of leading thinkers from Plato to John Dewey. In 
contrast to his earlier, too much neglected Fundamentals of Democratic Education, 
this volume is written in an extremely clear and simple style. Nevertheless acquaint- 
ance with the former helps markedly to understand the latter, for the philosophic 
point of view which he holds is, for the most part, only implicit in his present his- 
torical work. This point of view may be called neo-Kantian idealism. Professor Ulich 
is especially sympathetic with educational thinkers who ground their positions in 
some conception of the spiritual wholeness of life. Thus although socially liberal 
himself, he is severely critical of Dewey for being “radical” in overstressing the im- 
portance of scientific method to the neglect of ulfimate values, At the same time, he 
believes he has discovered a fundamental shift in Dewey’s own thinking which, in 
recent years, has led to a recognition of the need for such values. Although it is 
debatable whether the author is sound in this particular interpretation, there can be no 
doubt that he is thoroughly conversant with the thought of the educational theorists 
to whom he gives attention. Some of his giscussions are perhaps too brief, but his 
treatments of Aristotle, Luther, Bacon, Descartes, Comenius, Locke, Rousseau, 
Pestallozi, Froebel, and others are enlightening and to the point. To some extent he 
also gives attention to the cultural setting within which these educational philosophers 
developed their positions, but one could also wish that he had done so more exten- 
sively and penetratingly. His treatments of Franklin and Jefferson, for example, while 
otherwise commendable, almost wholly lack consideration of the powerful social forces 
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motivating their contributions to education. Perhaps one reason for such a lack is that 
Professor Ulich's preoccupation with the “deeper dimensions of being” diverts his at- 
tention on occasion from the historic context of educational theory. 

‘THEODORE BRAMELD 


LITERARY STUDY AND THE SCHOLARLY PROFESSION. By Hardin Craig, 
Professor of English, University of North Carolina; Walker-Ames Professor, Univer- 
sity of Washington, 1944. [Walker-Ames Lectures.] (Seattle, University of Wash- 
ington Press, 1944, pp. xiii, 150, $2.25.) Rather than add to the mass of compre- 
hensive plans for improving higher education in America, Professor Craig has devoted 
his Walker-Ames Lezt1reship at the University of Washington to setting forth the 
place of literary study in the larger world of scholarship and of civic duty. The result 
is a small and salutary book made up of ten essays on related phases of humanistic 
thought and action. One cannot read a page without being sure that the author is a 
man of ripe experience and sharp observation, whose standards of judgment have been 
formed, not according to arbitrary rules of pedagogy, nor through immediate appre- 
hensions of expediency, but by conversation with the great minds of the literary tradi- 
tion. He speaks with a pleasant pungency, dogmatizes without apology or offense, and 
moves easily from the learned to the familiar in illustrating his views. He tells us, for 
example, that “the simplest and commonest things in life are notoriously badly done. 
Cooking is in general unskilful. The army has to begin by teaching boys to walk, 
and walking is one of the commonest of human acts... . We eat the wrong things 
at the wrong times aad in the wrong quantities.” All of which leads us to the fact 
that “one of the things we do most commonly and do worst is talking”; and so we 
are not surprised when a few lines later our author mentions Swift, whose mind he 
has studied with especial care and now emulates in simple and passionate reasonable- 
ness. If a general truth emerges from Professor Craig's many-sided criticism, it is that 
literary study and scholarship and the opportunities of higher education should all 
tend towards making a man more aware of himself, This is to be done with the clear 
purpose of making him a more moral being, socially responsible, and—given a certain 
kind of luck—intellecmelly productive. The author's aim is high, but his expectations 
are moderate. He asks for application, conscientiousness, exactitude; but he does not 
ask for genius; he will be content to receive it when it comes, and he will meantime 
have formed a generation also able and willing to welcome the “original force” which 
ideally every graduate student should train himself to be. Part of the scholar's equip- 
ment on which Professor Craig insists is a knowledge of history, and: “no vague, 
general knowledge will do, The knowledge needs to descend to individuals, families, 
groups, political parties, and economic and religious interests, Records are not about 
causes and policies; they are about people and events. . . . Students of the history of 
literature need to know the historical method and to be trained in it. They need it,” 
our author is sure, “as badly as the historians themselves.” If this last sentence is not 
a malicious sideswipe, Ït is a useful reassertion of history's role in the study of litera- 
ture at a time when many critics have sought to discredit the connection in favor of 

“pure” esthetic or semantic treatment. Professor Craig’s assurance is well motivated. 
His high regard for history relates to his desire for self-awareness, which implies a 
tradition making us wac we are. It rélates also to the peculiar nature of artistic in- 
fluence, to its character cf withstanding and indeed requiring successive distillations. 
We can now understard Shakespeare better, as Professor Craig reminds us, because 
“he has passed through the minds of Dryden, Theobald, Johnson, Malone, Coleridge,” 
and so on down to Dever Wilson, Without repeating a single one of the invincible 
platitudes about the role of the humanities in the life of man and in the just balance 
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of a university curriculum, Professor Craig has justified them. This is a worthy 
achievement. Would that essays equally sturdy in design and detail were being 
written in behalf of the other disciplines. Jacques BARZUN 


ROUSSEAU, KANT, GOETHE: TWO ESSAYS. By Ernst Cassirer. Translated from 
the German by James Gutmann, Paul Oskar Kristeller, and John Herman Ran- 
dall, Jr. [History of Ideas Series, No. 1.] (Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1945, 
pp. 98, $1.50.) These penetrating essays trace the influence of Rousseau upon Kant 
and of the latter upon Goethe. They are chips from the workshop of one of the great 
minds exiled by Hitler. America was Professor Cassirer’s last refuge, and here he died 
in April, 1945. The translators have done their work well. It is a worthy little volume 
with which to begin the “History of Ideas Series.” 


THE DIPLOMATIC MISSION OF JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY TO AUSTRIA, 
1861-1867. By Sister M. Claire Lynch. (Washington, Catholic University of America 
Press, 1944, pp. viii, 159.) Assigning a doctor's thesis subject is always a chancy busi- 
ness. There was no reason why an account of Motley's mission to Austria should not 
have been highly interesting. But it does not turn out to be, and the fault is by no 
means that of the author. The plain truth of the matter is that one feels, after reading 
her work, that Motley was only mildly interested in his job, and that he cared more 
for dinner parties with the best people and for the history of the Dutch Republic 
than he did for the state of politics in the Dual Monarchy. On the side of internal 
affairs, he fell down scandalously, especially towards the end of his mission. The 
Ausgleich of 1867 is one of the most important constitutional developments in the 
history of Austria-Hungary. Motley seems to have given it only the barest attention. 
Nor is there anything very exciting about his reports on diplomatic affairs. His judg- 
ments were not particularly penetrating; he seems to have been far from adept in 
collecting information on European affairs; and he showed at Vienna, as later at 
London, a considerable reluctance to accept and follow the instructions that came 
from Washington. Sister Lynch, then, has had no easy task to make significant what 
is intrinsically of secondary importance. She has enlarged the size of her work by a 
third by describing the earlier life of Motley, and by discussing (not always very 
clearly) the constitutional developments that preceded Motley’s mission, She has: 
faithfully followed the principal sources; but one wishes that there were more inter- 
pretation in her treatment of the subject than there actually is. One wonders, too, 
whether greater attention to style might not have been possible. But to say that is to 
open up a large question, the discussion of which might reveal a good many miser- 
able sinners among the members of the guild. DEXTER PERKINS 


ARMENIA AND THE BYZANTINE EMPIRE: A BRIEF STUDY OF ARMENIAN 
ART AND CIVILIZATION, By Sirarpie Der Nersessian. Preface by Henri Grégoire. 
(Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1945, pp. xxi, 148, plates, $3.00.) This work 
is a major contribution to the study of a neglected subject. Its author, professor of 
art at Wellesley College, aims to bring out certain characteristics of Armenian art as 
reflected in architecture, in sculpture, and in painting. She is eminently successful in 
her attempt. All five chapters of the book were originally prepared in French for a 
series of lectures at the Institut de Philologf et d’Histoire Orientales et Slaves of the 
Ecole Libre des Hautes Etudes (New York) in 1942. Translation of these lectures plus 
a bibliography, a chronology of Armenian rulers, transliteration of the Armenian 
alphabet, and thirty-two pages of plates are now offered to the public. The first 
chapter is a compact and adequate “Historical Survey” from the earliest times to the 
end of the fourteenth century. In the next chapter, “Religious Controversies,” the author 
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explains and. disposes -af issues still sadly misunderstood and misinterpreted. Armenians 
often occupied the Eyzantine throne (once “for almost two centuries” beginning 
867); they distinguisi=d themselves as military leaders; and they were also successful 
as administrators (as the Exarch Isaac of Ravenna early in the seventh century and 
Gregory the Taroniże late in the tenth century); yet it was considered impossible to 
reconcile Armenian azpirations with Byzantine interests. Only in the cultural domain 
the relations of Armenians with the empire were “fruitful.” In the chapter on archi- 
tecture the author fellows the path opened by Choisy, Millet, and especially by 
Strzygowski without, however, claiming a major role for Armenian architecture as 
did the Vienna profes=or in his monumental Die Baukunst der Armenier und Europa 
(2 vols., 1918). She asso refutes the assertion that Armenian architecture is a “mere 
expression of Byzantine art,” for the former differs from the latter “in many impor- 
tant respects and some experiments tried, and successfully carried through, in Armenia 
were never attemptec within the frontiers of the Byzantine empire” (p. 61). She 
finds that Armenian =culpture, being “primarily architectural,” is even’ less closely 
related to the Byzantime art, while it is admitted that Armenian painting is “indebted 
to Byzantine art.” Mss Der Nersessian’s first English work naturally follows the 
pattern of continental European scholarship at its best. The opening sentence of 
Professor Grégoire’s preface, “Voici un beau livre, simple, str, stimulant, plein de 
wcience, de charme et de foi,” though seemingly flattering, is not only true but also 
expresses European tradition as it comes from the author's quasi-maítre: the book is 
actually full of learnizg, and it is lively. One can only hope that to this work the 
author will some day -dd studies on Armenian literature and music, and then bring 
out a history of Armerian art in all its expressive forms. A. O, SARKISSIAN 


CYPRUS, PAST AND FUTURE. By Doros Vlastos. (London, Clarke, 1945, pp. 75.) 
Published by the Comnittee for Cyprus Affairs, this book is mainly historical, tracing 
the story of the Greek Eland from its eight centuries of Byzantine rule through its brief 

- independence under Is-ac Comnenus, its capture by Richard Coeur de Lion in 1191, 
who married Berengera there, and the Lusignan, Genoese, and Venetian domination 
from 1196 to the Turkish conquest in 1571. This date is misprinted “1471” (p. 3), 
but given correctly on page 23, note, where the conquest is ascribed to the sultan's 
thirst for Cypriot win . In the account of the Anglo-Turkish Convention of 1878 
there is no allusion to tne secret official documents, published in the English Historical 
Review, which show taat none of the British military or naval experts advocated 
Disraeli's acquisition of Cyprus, but preferred Astyphlaia with its two fine harbors to 
the single port of Famazusta. Annexation came in 1914, and in 1915 the British govern- 
ment offered Cyprus => Greece if Greece entered the war in aid of Serbia; but 
Zaimis, the Greek premier, refused. Venizelos told the reviewer that Lloyd George 
discussed with him the:exchange of Cyprus for Argostoli, the harbor of Cephalonia. 
The revolution of 193 is attributed to economic causes as well as to union with 
Greece, for which the British cession of the Jonian Islands (in 1864, wrongly dated, 
p- 37) was cited as a --recedent. Italy's attack on Greece brought Cypriots into the 
late war, and a Cypriot regiment fought in Greece. WiLLiam MILLER 


THE NETHERLANDS AND THE ÚNITED STATES. By Bernard H. M. Vlekke, 
Professor of History of the Netherlands Government Historical Institute of Rome. 
[America Looks Ahead, A Pamphlet Series, No. 10.] (Boston, World Peace Founda- 
tion, 1945, pp. 96, 5c zents.) This little book is not so much a study of Dutch- 
American relations as i is an attempt to explain the main problems of the Nether- 
lands to the American people. It stresses the crucial importance—strategic, economic, 
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diplomatic—of this small western European nation to the United States, and empha- 
sizes the urgent need for American aid in its material reconstruction. The style is 
clear and readable, the language is simple, and there are useful statistics. By its very 
nature an introductory sketch, the book’s treatment of many subjects is somewhat 
sketchy and cursory. Naturally the picture presented is not unduly critical of either 
the United States or the Netherlands; there is very little effort at independent analysis 
or critical thought, Dr. Vlekke's explanation of modern political alignments in the 
Netherlands is particularly superficial, saying very little about the role of labor, the 
position of the resistance movement, or the relation of the parties to conflicting 
economic interests. In his consideration of the future prospects of Indonesia, the 
author, writing in March, 1945, suggests that the area must become either a mandate 
of the Netherlands or a self-governing member of a Greater Netherlands Union. He 
flatly dismisses the possibility of an international trusteeship as “generally considered 
impractical” (p. 69). In view of the bloody events which have since occurred in Java 
as a result of the efforts to reimpose Dutch rule, it would be interesting to know 
whether Dr. Viekke still considers such a course impractical. The Indonesians seem- 
ingly do not think so. Sotomon WiLLis Rupy 


SMOULDERING FREEDOM: THE STORY OF THE SPANISH REPUBLICANS 
IN EXILE. By Isabel de Palencia. (New York, Longmans, Green, 1945, pp. 271, 
$3.00.) 


AN ATLAS OF POLITICAL PARTIES IN AUSTRALIA AND THE UNITED ' 
STATES. By Everett M. Claspy. (Washington, Office of War Information, 1945, 
unpaginated, 50 cents.) 


INTERNATIONAL LAW DOCUMENTS, 1943. [Naval War College, Newport, R. 1.] 
(Washington, Government Printing Office, 1945, pp. v, 138.) 


WORLD POLICING AND THE CONSTITUTION: AN INQUIRY INTO THE 
POWERS OF THE PRESIDENT AND CONGRESS, NINE WARS AND A 
HUNDRED MILITARY OPERATIONS, 1789-1945. By James Grafton Rogers, 
Former Assistant Secretary of State of the United States. [America Looks Ahead: 
A Pamphlet Series, No. 11.] (Boston, World Peace Foundation, 1945, pp. 123, cloth 
50 cents, paper 25 cents.) 


A REVIEW OF ALLIED MILITARY GOVERNMENT AND OF THE ALLIED 
COMMISSION IN ITALY: JULY 10, 1943, D-DAY SICILY, TO MAY 2, 1945, 
GERMAN SURRENDER IN ITALY. (Public Relations Branch, Allied Commis- 
sion, U. S. Army, 1945, pp. 125.) 


ATOMIC ENERGY FOR MILITARY PURPOSES: THE OFFICIAL REPORT ON 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE ATOMIC BOMB UNDER THE AUSPICES 
OF THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT, 1940-1945. By Henry DeWolf 
Smyth, Chairman, Department of Physics, Princeton University, Consultant, Man- 
hattan District, U, S. Engineers. Written at the request of Maj. Gen. L. R. Groves, 
U.S.A. (Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1945, pp. ix, 264, cloth $2.00, paper 
$1.25.) 


THE ATOMIC AGE OPENS. Prepared by the Editors of Pocket Books. (New York, 
Pocket Books, 1945, pp. 252, 25 cents.) 


THE SOCIAL IMPACT OF SCIENCE: A SELECT BIBLIOGRAPHY, WITH A 
SECTION ON ATOMIC POWER. Printed for the use of the Committee on Military 
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Affairs by the Subcscnmittee on War Mobilization of the Committee on Military 
Affairs, United States Senate, pursuant to S. Res. 107 (78th Congress) and S. Res. 146 
(79th Congress) authorizing a study of war mobilization problems. [Subcommittee 
Monograph No. 3.] "Washington, Government Printing Office, 1945, pp. vii, 51, 15 
cents.) ; 
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ENKI AND NINHURSAG: A SUMERIAN “PARADISE” MYTH. By Samuel N. 
Kramer. [Bulletin of -he American Schools of Oriental Research, Supplementary 
Studies, No. 1.] (New Haven, American Schools of Oriental Research, 1945, pp. 40, 
75 cents.) 


THE THREE AGES: AN ESSAY ON ARCHAEOLOGICAL METHOD. By Glyn E. 
Daniel of the Faculty of Archaeology and Anthropology and Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. (Cambridge, at the University Press; New York, Macmillan, 
1944, pp. 60, 85 cents. This brief essay gives a clear account of the origin of the 

1 Under this and the fo owing headings unsigned notices are, in general, contributed by the 


persons whose names appear-at the heads of the divisions and who are otherwise responsible only 
for the lists of articles and dcuments. 
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concept—which became a cornerstone of archaeology—that early man’s progress to- 
ward civilization led through three successive ages, the Stone Age, the Bronze Age, 
and the Ircn Age. Though he had formulated the theory some twenty years earlier, 
it was first published in 1836 by a Danish scholar, Christian J. Thomsen, for nearly -~ 
half a century curator of the National Museum in Copenhagen. His concept was 
based on induction after a study of material in the museum; but that it actually 
corresponded with fact was demonstrated by Thomsen's pupil J. J. A. Worsaae 
through excavations in Danish peat bogs where he carefully observed the stratifica- 
tion. Conceived as applying to Denmark and Scandinavia, the idea of the three ages 
was soon generally adopted by archaeologists who ultimately extended its application 
to the whole European continent, the Near East, and a large part of Asia, With various 
complicating modifications. After a critical examination and analysis of the theory 
(with specific definitions of terms) Daniel concludes that it is still useful in its original 
sense, namely, as distinguishing three technological stages through which primitive 
man in Europe gradually worked his way. But since those stages clearly varied 
enormously from area to area, and sometimes from place to place within areas, in 
the types of objects produced, in the races and cultures represented, in actual dating, V 
and in many other respects, Daniel protests strongly against the frequent unwarranted 
use of this triple system of terminology by writers who employ it in typological, 
cultural, chronological, functional-economic, and ethnic senses—a misuse which results 
only in inaccuracy and confusion. It is true that loose and careless use of terms has 
often been made in the archaeological field as well as ir others; but serious archae- 
ologists have long been aware of this, and have been on their guard. Daniel’s words of 
caution are of course sound and salutary; perhaps it was time for them to be spoken, 
and his‘demand for accurate, exact use of a terminology must be applauded, But it 
seems to the reviewer that some straw men have also been set up and knocked down 
in this academic essay. C. W, BLEGEN 


LATIN PSEUDEPIGRAPHA: A STUDY IN LITERARY ATTRIBUTIONS, By 
Evelyn Holst Clift. (Baltimore, privately printed, 1945, pp. 158.) This is in the main 
a competent essay. Miss Clift, after a chapter on “Libraries and Literary Interests in the 
Roman World,” collects and discusses afresh the evidence and arguments for and 
against the authenticity of lost plays attributed to Plautus, certain letters and speeches „| 
of the republican period, and poetical works of the Augustan Age that at one time or 
another have been held suspect. She would find a connecticn between pseudepigraphical 
literature and the literary interests of the Romans, their libraries, and their book trade. 
Thus, the establishment of state libraries, “by setting official seal upon standard col- 
lections, tended to lessen the possibility of false accretions to an author’s authentic 
work” (p. 123). Conversely, in the case of Plautus, the attribution of many doubtful 
plays to him, was, if not caused, at least facilitated by the absence of such libraries 
and at first also of a reading public. No one will deny that Miss Clift’s contentions have 
some cogency; but they tell only a part of the story. The phenomenon of pseudepi- 
grapha was not peculiar to Rome and might be brought about by quite other factors. 
In the Greek world where libraries in time were abundant and where the Alexandrian 
critics were active in separating what was geauine from what was not, the fathering 
one’s own composition on some better known author went gaily on. In the Middle 
Ages the process flourished even more, witness the many works attributed wrongly 
to fathers of the church and to notable writers of a later age, like Bede. A few points — 
of detail provoke comment. The statement of Ammianus (XIV, 6, 18) about libraries 
in Rome occurs in a highly rhetorical passage and must not be pressed. Miss Clift might 
have pointed out that Ammianus’ own extraordinarily wide reading in Latin literature 
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from Cicero to Ausorius argues exceptional library facilities in Antioch and Rome. 
Why does she ignore me Auctor ad Herennium, who implies clearly (IV, 5, 7) that in 
his day (c. 87 B.c.) speeches of Cato, the Gracchi, Laelius, and Scipio were available 
for study? The speech=s introduced by historians into their narratives are in no sense 
pseudepigraphical. Mis Clift seems not to understand their nature and purpose clearly 
and would do well t consult some such work as La technique des discours dans 
Salluste, Tite Live, et Tacite by Ragnar Ullman (Oslo, 1927). One deplores also the 
fashionable, but inept, assumption (p. 88) that Livy was incapable of composing any- 
thing independently of his sources. Why should Miss Clift assume (p. 152) that Cicero 
when he wrote De orstore knew less of early Roman literature than when he com- 
posed the Brutus? Tac absence of certain names in De oratore proves nothing what- 
ever, as the purpose of this treatise was entirely different. Miss Clift has here indulged 
in the worst kind of agumentum ex silentio. M. L. W. Latstner 
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S. AURELI AUGUSTINI DE BEATA VITA. A Translation with an Introduction 
and Commentary by Ruth Allison Brown, [The Catholic University of America 
Patristic Studies, Volume LXXII.] (Washington, Catholic University of America Press, 
1944, pp. xvii,'193.) The Dialogues of Cassiciacum, of which this is one, are of 
peculiar interest in the career of St. Augustine as reflecting his transition from the 
secular professorship to his role as the greatest Latin theological scholar of antiquity. 
The author’s contribution to our knowledge of this dialogue is primarily literary. 
She has given us an improved translation and has added something to our knowledge 
of the literary background, the dialogue form, and literary relationship. The life and 
activities of Cassiciacum are revealed incidentally in the introduction and commen- 
tary. . A, C. Rrey 


SAINT AUGUSTIN. By Louts Bertrand. (Montreal, Les Editions Variétés, 1945, pp. 317, 
$1.50.) 


RUFINUS, THE TRANSLATOR: A STUDY OF HIS THEORY AND HIS PRAC- 
TICE AS ILLUSTRATED IN HIS VERSION OF THE APOLOGETICA OF ST. 
GREGORY NAZIANZEN. A dissertation by Sister M. Monica Wagner, Dunbarton 
College of Holy Cross, Washington, D. C. [The Catholic University of America 
Patristic Studies, Volume LXXTII.] (Washington, Catholic University of America 
Press, 1945, pp. xiii, 100.) 


SIGTUNA: SVERIGES ÄLDSTA MEDELTID$STAD. By Erik Floderus. (Stockholm, 
Hugo Gebers Förlag, 1941, pp. 159, kr. 5.50.) The author has dealt with the medieval 
town of Sigtuna on Lake Mälaren on several previous occasions. Most accessible to 
English readers probably is his “Sigtuna: A Summary of Recent Research concerning 
Sweden's Oldest Medieval City” in Acta Archaeologica, I (1930). Founded early in 
the eleventh century as a haven for the new Christian religion, Sigtuna, to begin with, 
was a spiritual challenge to Uppsala, the old center of heathenism. Though it never 
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attained episcopal pricrity, Sigtuna retained throughout the medieval period a spiritual 
pre-eminence, When _he Dominicans came to Sweden they established headquarters 
here and in time thei library came to be perhaps the foremost depository of scholar- 
ship in Sweden. The -hurches of the community, several of them with guild associa- 
tions, bore witness to: the town’s commercial importance. As a successor to Birka, it 
provided a nexus for rade routes to Britain on the one hand, to Novgorod and Kiev 
on the other, After the Reformation, Sigtuna decayed, and by the nineteenth century 
amounted to little mcre than scattered ruins. But early in the twentieth century, the 
community was rejuvenated by certain currents within the Swedish national church 
which established herz a center of Christian culture and a retreat for spiritual rest. 
A complex of buildings has been erected to house a folk high school, a humanistic 
secondary school, a library, a hospice, assembly rooms, and a chapel. The author does 
not discuss the modera role of the community but those who woúld understand how 
Sigtuna has come to E= important again in our time will do well to read this volume 
by Floderus. O. J. FALNES 


GHILLEBERT DE LAÁNNOY IN MEDIEVAL LITHUANIA: VOYAGES AND 
EMBASSIES OF AN ANCESTOR OF ONE OF AMERICA'S GREAT PRESI- 
DENTS. By Petras K=mas. An Introduction by Constantine R. Jurgela. (New York, 
Lithuanian American Information Center, 1945, pp. 96.) BALTIC ESSAYS, By 
Alfred Bilmanis. (Wa-hington, Latvian Legation, 1945, pp. 268.) In the twenty years 
of independence between the World Wars a major objective of historical scholarship 
in northeastern Europ. was the rewriting, from a distinctly national though far from 
provincial viewpoint, «f the annals of the Baltic peoples. In default of a full, locally 
documented history, ic became necessary, in order to bridge the gap between archae- 
ological research into —rehistory and the beginnings of written history, to explore the 
records of western anc central European states. Historians thus sought to push back 
the frontiers of recordad history and fill with incontrovertible data the lacunae in the 
record of life among “he Estonians, Letts, and Lithuanians. This both the volumes 
before us essay, and with no little success. Klimas, the able documentarian of the 
final hours of Lithuana’s renascence, has found and deciphered in the Royal Belgian 
Library and the Biblio-héque Nationale in Paris, as well as in the private archives of 
the De Lannoy family an authentic account not only of Lithuania but also of Muscovy 
and the Ukraine in tke age of Vytautas the Great. The carefully edited manuscript 
gives verbal corroboraton to data hitherto largely deducible only from cartographic 
evidence and the earl=st known woodcuts of, let us say, sixteenth century Vilna. 
The work was undertaken by Klimas while he was Lithuanian minister in Paris, 
and, brought to compEtion in 1930, gives evidence of the most meticulous scholarly 
research. Only after tee author was in the hands of the Gestapo in 1944 did Mr, 
Jurgela publish what must be regarded as an excellent rendition into English, alike 
from the Lithuanian and from Old French, The result is to provide our generation 
with a clear and symp. thetic picture of Vitoldian Lithuania in 1413, 1414, and 1421; 
it is accompanied by a valuable critical discussion of sources by the translator and an 
accurate and pertinent >ibliography. Dr. Bilmanis’ essays are not the work of a pro- 
fessional historian but -ather of an inveterate bibliophile with a passionate curiosity 
and breadth of interest which permits the correlation of relevant information from 
other countries without loss of a continuous perspective. For a score or more of years 
he has put before a Jay public data of many-sided character in the implicit faith that 
pertinent facts will, in -he long run, be their own justification. Although the volume 
is of uneven merit, the American public will be beholden to Dr. Bilmanis for prodi- 
gious efforts at bringing between the covers of a single volume practically the nub of 
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everything Latvian and much that is Baltic. Historical scholarship is left in his debt 
for the amassing of data from medieval German ecclesiastical chronicles and both 
medieval and modern Polish sources bearing on Latvian history—chiefly on the thir- 
teenth, fou-teenth, and fifteenth centuries. Those acquainted with the author's earlier 
writings will find fortunately preserved, at the close of a bourgecis phase of Latvian 
history, many minutiae which are unlikely to be widely verifiable by future visitors 
to a region twice devastated by World War I. The bibliography with which Dr. 
Bilmanis concludes the volume is especially useful for its inclusion of Polish and 
Latvian sources hitherto only slightly known anc not extensively utilized. 
MaL30NE W. GRAHAM 


THE WORKS OF HROSWITHA. By Zoltán Haraszti. (In More Books: The Bulletin 
of the Boston Public Library, Volume XX [1945], Numters 3 and 4, pp. 87-119, 
139-73.) The weighty scholarship of Kópke and Wattenbach, of Winterfeld and 
Strecker, on the works of Hroswitha has been so completely accepted by medievalists 
that it is no slight shock to be reminded by Haraszti that in 1867 Joseph Aschbach 
tried to prove that the legends and plays of Hroswitha were in fact a forgery by 
Conrad Celtes and his friends about 1500. This would not be upsetting by itself; one 
could assume hitherto that Aschbach was completely refuted by the eminent scholars 
who damned his work to oblivion. But Haraszti presents a useful summary of Asth- 
bach's arguments, which emphasized the absence of notices of Hroswitha manu- 
scripts in medieval library catalogues, the nationalistic pride of Celtes, who in reply 
to the snobbery of Italian humanists wished to create an early example of a learned 
German woman, the strangeness of a rather vulgar sense of humor in a nun of the 
tenth century, stylistic habits which seemed to belong to the humanists, and the love 
of forging literary documents that flourished in -he humanist circle of which Celtes 
was a member. Haraszti therefore believes that Aschbach still deserves considera- 
tion. He remains open-minded, but finds it strange that Winterfeld and Strecker, not 
to mention others, have not adequately studied the manuscripts, strange above all that 
their conclusions, particularly those based on paleography, have not been accompanied 
by published photographs to enable others to judge their work. Thus he maintains 
that there is a possibility that the plays of Hroswi-ha were written by Celtes and other 
humanists, and that the recently discovered manuscripts containing fragments of the 
plays cannot yet be definitely assigned to the eleventh and twelfth centuries. Because 
of his doubts I must agree “that further research on one side and a thorough scientific 
examination of the manuscripts on the other are needed before the authenticity of 
Hroswitha’s works can be finally decided.” Haraszti’s statement of the problem should 
cause a scholarly rush to find once more and study the manuscripts—if they have 
survived the war. G. Post 


MINISTERS’ ACCOUNTS OF THE EARLDOM OF CORNWALL, 1296-1207. Vol- 
ume II. Edited for the Royal Historical Society by L. Margaret Midgley. [Camden 
Third Series, Volume LXVIII.] (London, Royal Historical Society, 1945, pp. vi, 
151-342.) The first half of this long record of ministers accounts of the earldom of 
Cornwall covering a single year was published in 1942 with a scholarly introduction 
based on the whole collection of documents and was later well reviewed in the 
American Historical Review (XLVIII, 638). The present volume contains the final 
half of the text of the record with a few notes, a glossary, and an index of persons 
and places. These materials are of great interest and are worth a little further com- 
ment. They furnish evidence that some great lords were trying to centralize their 
financial administration. Yet the officials of the earls exchequer had no notion of 
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requiring a complete survey of all revenues and expenditures, including services and 
payments in kind, connected with the administration of the lands of the earldom. 
In these accounts, each of the nine stewards reported to the exchequer the amount 
of cash which he had collected, the amounts which he had paid out, or had delivered 
at the exchequer or wardrobe of the earl, and the amount still in his possession. 
Some bad debts are listed, yet we cannot tell how great a proportion remained un- 
collected for the original sum owed by each debtor or in each area is never set forth. 
These accounts reflect the intense interest of the magnates and their officials in the 
cash income, a great cause of their power. The sources of the revenue were ancient. 
The income grew out of the enforcement of the customary rules of feudal and 
manorial law concerning the tenure of lands, aids, services, rents in kind, pasture 
rights, and the like, as modified by the introduction to a greater or less degree, over 
a long period, of money payments. The courts were also so closely connected with 
the evolution of the new revenue in money that one often speaks of the “profits of 
justice.” These changes benefited the lords, but lesser men also profited. They might 
have part of their services commuted into a money rent; a serf could liye away from 
his manor on payment of a small annual fee; he could have his grain ground at a 
mill other than that of his lord for a fee; he could be exempt from tallage if he paid 
an increment on his rent; he could have an inquest to determine his status for a 
fee. In these and other ways freedom was extended, no doubt often on the initiative 
of the small men. If this and similar records from other years and areas are analyzed, 
new light will be thrown on the society and history of the age. 
Sypney K. MITCHELL 
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MARIE STUART, QUEEN OF SCOTS: A CONCISE BIBLIOGRAPHY. By Samuel 
A. and Dorothy R. Tannenbaum. [Elizabethan Biographies.] (New York, S. A. 


Tannenbaum, 1945, pp. 84, $4.75.) 


THE JOURNAL OF RICHARD NORWOOD, SURVEYOR OF BERMUDA. With 
Introductions by Wesley Franke Craven, Assistant Professor of History, New York 
University, and Walter B, Hayward, of the Staff, New York Times. (New York, 
published for the Bermuda Historical Trust by Scholars’ Facsimiles and Reprints, 
1945, pp. xcii, 163, $3.50.) Richard Norwood (1590-1675)-—mathematician, surveyor, 
inventor, schoolmaster, author, planter, and, not least, Puritan—illustrates again the 
multiple character of seventeenth century personalities. After some years of meager 
schooling, wandering, and sailoring, he went’ out to Bermuda in 1613 as an expert 
diver but remained as a surveyor. In 1617 he went back to England, where during 
the next two decades he enjoyed some distinction as a mathematician. Thereafter he 
lived in Bermuda to contribute substantially as schoolmaster and planter to the colony's 
life. Shortly upon his return he wrote the journal here printed, which covers only the 
period up to 1620. In addition to much information concerning the way company 
shares were distributed and the confusion over titles, the journal contains much purely 
personal material. His conversion, the cataloguing of his sins, and his regimen for 
salvation share space with accounts of his reading. This latter included inter alia 
Alhazen's Optics, Vergil, a manuscript by Stevin, St. Augustine, and William Perkins, 
As a mathematician he was the first to use certain trigonometric abbreviations; as an 
author his most significant work was The Seaman’s Practice, which went through 
eighteen editions. This volume therefore is an informing contribution to many 
aspects of the history of seventeenth century Britain, and its worth is increased by 
the inclusion of Norwood’s informative “Description of the Sommer Ilands,” his 
prayers, a lengthy inventory of his estate, and a bibliography of his writings, The 
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“Description” with its account of the settlement, early history, geology, climate, and 
resources of the islands supplements the journal most happily. Cares F. MULLETT 


THE LETTER-BOOK OF JOHN VISCOUNT MORDAUNT, 1658-1660, Edited for 
the Royal Historical Society by Mary Coate. [Camden Third Series, Volume LXIX.] 
(London, Royal Historical Society, 1945, pp. xxiv,'196.) The original letter-book is 
in the John Rylands Library, Manchester, as part of a collection purchased from 
Earl Spencer of Althorp. This scholarly edition, by Miss Coate of Lady Margaret 
Hall, Oxford, contributes to an understanding of the intrigues and machinations 
which fromr May, 1658, concerned themselves with the Restoration. It illumines the 
complex connections of the royal exiles, of Marshal Schomberg, Turenne, and 
Mazarin; of Luis de Haro on behalf of Philip IV; and of such interesting lesser folk 
as the Benedictine abbess of Ghent, Daniel O’Neill, and that enigmatic member of 
the Sealed Knot, Sir Richard Willis. John Mordaunt, commissioner of exiled majesty, 
is at the center of the web, as is also his wife—his “cousin” and “true joy.” It is she 
who proves the more consummate plotter, having greater skill and discretion, and, one 
surmises, greater integrity. Though the ciphers of the couple are lacking, this pre- 
sents no great obstacle to clarity. Both Lord and Lady Mordaunt were abstemious 
in their use—the husband so much so as to be admonished by Sir Edward Hyde. 
The letter-book teaches that to wielé a long sword one must have a long purse. It 
marks the growth in ambition of the courtier, warmed by the ascension of the Stuart 
sun. The commissioner, at first, wished only to serve, then, being housed as neighbor 
to the king, and hastened to Paris by Turenne’s loan of coach and eight, Mordaunt 
aspires successively to become gentleman of the bedchamber, secretary of state, treas- 
urer of the realm. As his own person is irradiated, others turn to him, as sunflowers 
to the sun. Of especial interest is the correspondence dealing with the effort at a 
junction with the Presbyterians, that exhibiting the statecraft of the king and that 
showing the shifts in policy of the London apprentices, who, having driven out the 
father, wished to recall the son. As frontispiece there is a copy of William Faithorne’s 
engraving of Lord Mordaunt, made from a now time-blackened portrait. Minor 
blemishes occur in the editing, as should be expected in a period of stress and strain: 
on pages 56, 102, 171, numbered references in the text, lack corresponding footnotes. 
However, the important thing is that Miss Coate’s scholarship commendably maintains 
the high quality associated with publications in the Camden series. 

‘ Dora Neri RAYMOND 


THE ENGLISH SPIRIT: ESSAYS.IN HISTORY AND LITERATURE. By 4. L. 
Rowse, Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. (New York, Macmillan, 1945, pp. x, 
275, $2.75.) The world today has a new appreciation of the character of the English 
people. For six long years, from 1639 to 1945, England has undergone one of the 
most grueling tests ever demanded of a nation. The scars will testify to that ordeal 
for many decades, but the English spirit has emerged triumphant. Just what is the 

. English spirit? Is it a blend of arrogance, self-sufficiency, insularity, and disdain, as 
Anglophobes would have us believe? Or is it a mixture of understatement, modesty, 
conciliation, and political genius, as Anglophiles contend? To Mr. Rowse the English 
spirit is an attitude of mind, expressed in {ts fight for civilization against scientific 
barbarism; it is an uncommon love of the past, for that aggregate of tradition and 
history which constitutes that past; it is a deep love for the town and the country 
and for the men both great and small whose lives are associated intimately with things 
English. The reader will find an element of enlightenment, of inspiration, and of 
surprise in this book. It is enlightening to read Mr. Rowse's interpretations of great 
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men such as Pym, Hampden, Falkland, and Clarendon; Horace Walpole and Dean 
Swift; Froude, Carlyle, and Macaulay. It is inspiring to visit the old music school 
at Oxford, to see Elizabeth at Rycote, or to imagine the pictures coming to life in an 
antiquated deanery. And it is surprising to read the author’s unsparing criticism of 
English policies and officials, especially when one knows that such strictures were 
publicly expressed in no uncertain terms ‘before 1939. A pertinent example of such 
frank criticism is seen in the following quotation: “In our own time there has come 
about a certain reaction in our way of viewing the struggle between King and 
Parliament which filled much of the seventeenth century, a reaction led by a school 
of popular Tory historians and by Mr. Belloc. They have introduced a way of reading 
our history upside-down, not merely sentimentalising the Stuarts, but making hem 
out to be the patriotic caretakers of the nation’s interests—even Charles II, who 
notoriously sold the country’s interests, just as Baldwin and Co. let them ga by 
default” (p. 157). This volume is just what its subtitle says: essays in history and 
literature. About twenty-six chapters pertain to history and twelve to literature. For 
the. American reader the most interesting chapters probably will be those entitled 
“Mr. Winston Churchill and English History,” “The English Spirit,” and “The Use 
of History,” but the remaining chapters are uniformly interesting, refreshing, and 
delightfully written. LeLanD H, CARLSON 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY PIETY, By W. K. Lowther Clarke. (London, Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge; New York, Macmillan, 1945, pp. viii, 160, $2.75.) 
This small volume is made up of nineteen chapters averaging slightly more than 
eight pages. It is a collection of articles and notes, covering the years approximately 
from 1670 to 1850, written and mostly published in periodicals during the last thirty 
years. The use of the word “piety” in the title Mr. Clarke justifies by stating that 
pietas signifies filial affection and that this is exactly what he feels toward the persons 
he has studied. The first chapter or essay entitled “Pastoralia” is a gem. The author 
has set himself the task of describing church life in eighteenth century England by 
analyzing the books and pamphlets put out by the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. He deals successively with churchmanship, services, sacraments, home 
life, moral corruption, biography, various classes, clergy, controversy, and foreign 
missions. His conclusions, based on this research, indicate that life in the eighteenth 
century Anglican church did not follow the pattern described by so many nineteenth 
century historians, On a small scale Mr. Crarke has done as effective work in 
“Pastoralia” in correcting unfair generalizations as Miss M. G, Jones, Dr. Wickham 
Legg, and Dr. N. Sykes have done in their larger works. The same high praise can- 
not be given to the last eighteen chapters. In “Pestoralia” Mr. Clarke set himself a 
research task and performed it superbly; in chapters two and three he deals with 
certain phases in the life of Henry Newman, who was for many years secretary of 
the S.P.C.K.; and in the last sixteen chapters he treats briefly sixteen different topics. 
When these chapters were published as notes in periodicals they undoubtedly had. 
merit, but when they are.strung together in a book without any attempt to give unity 
to the work as a whole, the reader is affected much as the Scotsman was who at- 
tempted to read a dictionary. The reviewer regrets that Mr. Clarke did not give us ` 
four more articles like “Pastoralia” instead of excavating these notes from periodicals. 

Donatp Grove BARNES 


LETTERS OF THOMAS HOOD: FROM THE DILKE PAPERS IN THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM. Edited with an Introduction and Notes by Leslie A. Marchand. [Rutgers 
University Studies in English, Number Four.] (New Brunswick, Rutgers University 
Press, 1945, pp. viii, 104.) 
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THOMAS DAVIS, 1814-45: A CENTENARY ADDRESS DELIVERED IN TRINITY 
COLLEGE, DUBLIN, ON 12 JUNE 1945 AT A PUBLIC MEETING OF THE 
COLLEGE HISTORICAL SOCIETY, By T. W. Moody, Fellow of Trinity College 
and Professor of Modern History in the University of Dublin. (Dublin, Hodges, 
Figgis, 1945, pp. 64.) 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE PUBLISHED WRITINGS OF JOHN STUART MILL. 
Edited from his Manuscript with corrections and notes by Ney MacMinn, North- 
western University, J. R. Hainds, Northern Illinois State Teachers College, James 
McNab McCrimmon, University of Toledo. [Northwestern University Studies in the 
Humanities, No. 12.] (Evanston, Northwestern University, 1945, pp. xiv, 101, $2.50.) 
Some twenty years ago the British Library of Political Science purchased a con» 
siderable collection of the papers of John Stuart Mill. Among this mixed collection 
was a manuscript notebook containing what is apparently a complete list of Mill's 
writings of all kinds between 1822 and 1873. This notebook came under the attention 
of Mr. McCrimmon, then a graduate student in Northwestern University. After some 
delay permission was obtained from the British Library to edit and publish this list 
of Mills writings. The three editors have not only reproduced the list but have given 
a very brief précis indicating the character of the article or pamphlet. The histgrian 
of political thought and of liberalism in the nineteenth century will find the volume 
very useful, i 


THE PICTURE GALLERY OF CANADIAN HISTORY. Volume II, 1763-1830. 
Mlustrations drawn and collected by C. W. Jefferys, assisted by T. W. McLean. (Boston, 
Bruce Humphries, 1945, pp. xvi, 271, $2.50.) Dr. Charles W. Jefferys is the unusual 
combination of artist and sound historian. He is a past president of the Ontario His- 
torical Society and the author of several works presenting in text and drawings the 
history of Canada. As a young man he was for some years engaged in newspaper 
illustration work in New York, and in this school he learned the combination of 
drama and accuracy which characterizes his work. Today he is one of Canada’s most 
distinguished artists. The first volume of The Picture Gallery of Canadian History 
appeared in 1942 and covered the period down to 1763, when Canada was New 
France. The field included the Indians and their culture, the early explorers, the 
hunters and fur traders, the missionaries and pioneers. Considerable attention wa 
given to the architecture of old Québec as preserved in its churches, religious institu- 
tions, and houses. In this second volume Dr. Jefferys presents the period 1763-1830, 
during which there came to Canada the Loyalist migrations from the American 
colonies and, later, the large immigration from England, Scotland, and Ireland, a 
sequel of the Napoleonic Wars. These movements of people created two new provinces 
in Canada and wrought marked social change. There were noticeable differences 
between the two migrations and noticeable differences even among those who came 
from the nearby colonies. Dr. Jefferys points out, for example, the difference in cos- 
tume between the settlers in the Maritime Provinces and those who came to Upper 
Canada, Maritime refugees brought with them a larger proportion of “cityfied” and 
formal clothes and the early Nova Scotid judges wore ermine-trimmed robes and 
full-bottomed wigs. Upper Canada Loyalists, coming mainly from the interior sections 
of the middle colonies, had much less finery. Their clothes seemed at times to reflect 
their character, for Mrs. Anna Jameson, when at York in 1837, found the society at 
the little provincial capital extremely dull. Dr. Jefferys has a third volume in prepara- 
tion which will deal with the period since 1830. The many hundred drawings and 
reproductions of prints contained in this trilogy will provide a historical record of 
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Canadian social development of great value for teachers and students and a treasure 
house of Canadian history for the general reader. Frep LANDON 
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FRANCE AND BELGIUM 


LES GRANDES CRISES DE L'HISTOIRE DE FRANCE, By Robert Lacour-Gayet. 
(Montreal, Les Editions Variétés, 1945, pp. 279, $1.50.) M. Lacour-Gayet has written 
a very charming book. It contains nothing that is novel, its thoughts are not especially 
profound, yet it is a book which can be read with advantage and pleasure by every 
student of French history—pleasure because of its admirable style, advantage because 
it brings together and illustrates ideas that are always inherent in that history but 
are sometimes rather obscured by a wealth of fact and detail. M. Lacour-Gayet selects 
eight periods of crisis in the history of France, examines their causes and charac- 
teristics, and seeks to explain what brought France back to security and unity. To 
the author a crisis is not necessarily a period of defeat or disaster but one when 
“something is broken,” “when the present is suddenly disjoined from the past,” when 
indecision, fear, and a sense of bewilderment mark the people's minds (p. 11). His 
answer as to what has saved France on each occasion is clear: In the Middle Ages 
and in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries “religion and royalty were the two 
columns that upheld the state” (p. 126); they gradually developed into nationalism 
and union; but in the nineteenth century salvation lay in a strong sense of unity 
combined with a desire to preserve the ‘continuity of legal power, more and more 
based on the people. Naturally this thesis could not be developed without the prob- 
lems of France today lurking somewhere in the back of the author’s mind, but he has 
on the whole avoided with considerable historical skill reading the past in the light 
of the present. He writes of the Restoration of 1815, “Denunciations became com- 
mon—< hideous scourge of tormented ages, Were their authors all vile? Not neces- 
, sarily, but wishing to play at judging, they forgot justice” (p. 220). But there is no 
hint that his words might well apply to? France at the present moment. Possibly 
chapter 1 views France in a little too favorable a light, possibly France’s acquiring a 
national feeling is somewhat antedated (p. 32), and its greatness in the fifteenth 
century exaggerated (p. 112), but these are such minor defects that they do not 
detract at all from a stimulating and readable book. E. R. Anam 
IMMORTAL VILLAGE. By Donald Culross Peattie. (Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1945, pp. 224, $3.00.) “The accretion of tradition in a Provencal village 
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(Vence); the quality of its inhabitants from Cro-Magnon, Carlovingian, and Reformer 
through the eras of revolution, republic, and empire to 1830. This is an expansioa of 
Vence published in a limited edition in Paris, 1926.” 


IDEES ET PROFILS DU XVIH* SIECLE. By Suzanne Tassier, Agrégé à Université 
de Bruxelles, [Collection Nationale, 5™° Série, No. 52.] (Brussels, J. Lebégue, 1944, 
pp. 77.) These seven short sketches dealing with eighteenth century Belgium are of 
particular interest because they show how the contemporary Belgian Revolution 
differed from the more widely known French Revolution. The student of the latter 
rubs his eyes to see a relationship of forces quite unexpected, To a Belgium sunk in 
complacent lethargy the Enlightenment came as a series of enactments ordered by 
the alien if benevolent despot Joseph II. Coming as they did from an unpopular 
outsider, physiocratic reforms which in France were demanded by the Revolution 
were in Belgium a part of what the Revolution was directed against. Thus one of the 
complaints against the emperor was his enforcement of freedom of the press in spite 
of the wishes of the local estates. True, the Vonckists, who started the uprising against 
Austria in 1789, were liberally inclined, but the revolutionary movement was soon in 
the hands of the Statists who were able to persuade the people that the rights of the 
country meant the privileges of the clergy, nobles, and guilds. The Austrians, on 
their return in 1790, regarded the conservative Statists as their great enemies, and 
the governor, Maria Christina, was of a liberal point of view. When the French 
finally came in 1792, their paraphernalia of popular clubs, representatives of the 
people, etc., frightened the moderates, and the cause both of liberalism and national 
unity in Belgium was put back. We may thank Mme. Tassier for showing us so clearly 
that the “Révelution de Brabant” was by no means the same thing as the “Révolution 
de France,” even though Camille Desmoulins saw fit to combine the two in the title 
of his journal. Wiis D. Nurrine 


ESQUISSE D'UNE HISTOIRE ECONOMIQUE DE LA BELGIQUE. By J. 4. 
Van Houtte, Professeur à l'Université de Louvain. (Louvain, Editions Universitas, 
1943, pp. 260, 20 belgas.) In tracing the general economic development of Western 
civilization, economic historians in America have consistently been guided by the 
example cf England. The “breakdown of manorial agriculture,” the “early industrial 
revolution,” the “agricultural revolution,” “the industrial revolution,” and the concept 
of western Europe as the “Workshop of the World” are clichés which have come 
from English history. A study of the economic history of the territory which is ncw 
Belgium would do much to rectify a not entirely justified “provincialism” on our 
part. The brief book before me makes clear that England was not always in the fore- 
front and certainly not alone in the van of modern economic evolution. This sketch 
of Belgian economic history grew out of a course at the University of Louvain, for 
Professor Van Houtte believed scholars needed a treatise less pretentious than Henri 
Pirenne’s general history of Belgium, but less concise than that of Father Floris 
Prims. The result is a brief work, with all the faults of bookmaking inherent in war- 
time publishing, which describes in schematic and orderly fashion agriculture, indus- 
try, and distribution, first for the period 1000-1800 and then for the years 1800-1914. 
The story was not continued further because of “lack of perspective” and the “over- 
whelming mass of data,” The book's greatest weakness is its lack of analysis and 
synthesis. Its strength lies in the fact that it makes readily available information which 
supplements our ordinary treatment of European economic history. 

SHEPARD B. CLOUGH 
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Skard. With an English Summary. (Washington, Royal Norwegian Information 
Service, 1945, pp. 96, 25 cents.) “This bibliography is a first attempt to list books and 
pamphlets pertaining to Norway's part in the war, printed outside the country since 
the German aggression, April 9, 1940. Articles and reprints from periodicals are not 
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KAMPEN FOR DANMARK. By Harold R. Martinsen. (Copenhagen, Hasselbach, 1943, 
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GERMANY, SWITZERLAND, AND AUSTRIA 
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FREDERICK THE GREAT: INSTRUCTIONS FOR HIS GENERALS. Translated by 
Brigadier General Thomas R, Phillips. [A Military Classic.] (Harrisburg, Military 
Service, 1944, pp. 104, $1.00.) The introduction gives a conventional account of 
Frederick's nonmilitary activities, relates his direct and indirect “aid” to the American 
War of Ind=pendence, and disposes of the legend of Frederick II’s sending a sword to 
Washingtor. with the purported inscription: “Der älteste General dem besten,” but 
furnishes the source of this legend, The “Instructions” deal primarily with deserters, 
the characteristics of a general, the use of spies and partisans, and the attainment of 
surprise. Frederick's own tactics can be examined with some degree of satisfaction 
in sections xvi-xix, A few apothegms reflect Frederick’s personality. The following 
analogy will reflect his literary inclinations: “To make your dispositions without 
knowing haw a city is constructed within and without, is to order a tailor to make a 
suit without his knowing if the man for whom he makes it is tall or short, fat or 
thin” (p. 71). Historians who equate Prussian and German militarism may utilize 
Frederick’s judgments regarding the Prussian army; to wit, the Prussian army’s excel- 
lence lies in its “regularity of formation . . . in exact obedience and in the bravery of 
the troops” {p. 22). Also, “the power of the Prussians is in the attack” (p. 50). This 
translation makes available to the reading public an important segment of an impor- 
tant man’s work, but the reviewer is perplexed as to why a new edition was deemed 
timely. Was it to expose to our contemporary military leaders how the successors to 
Frederick I have applied his aggressive principles? What could a contemporary gen- 
eral learn of German strategy when the “Instructions” are focused on the Saxons, the 
Austrians, and (only incidentally) the Russians as the only enemies conceivable to 
Frederick? If the work was deemed important enough for a general to devote his 
time to reading it in the momentous year 1944, surely the exigencies of war should 
not excuse such poor proofreading as t8 spell the word “siege” correctly twice and 
twelve times incorrectly. Wittenberg (p. 25), Magdeburg (p. 32) are misspelled; 
Schweidnitz is misspelled on a map (p. 26). Besides misspellings of other ordinary 
words (pp. 23, 99), we find Glatz is spelled correctly and incorrectly on the same 
page (p. 27), as is Kalckstein (p. 96). Louis KEsTENBERG 


THE JUNKER MENACE. By Frederick’ Martin, (New York, Richard R. Smith, 1945, 
"pp. 155, $2.00.) This flimsy and violently prejudiced concoction, written for popular 
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consumption, has nothing whatsoever to offer to the trained historian and political 
scientist. The author, a complacent, overzealous, although wellmeaning German 
exile, finds pleasure in playing the tasteless and unconvincing role of what purports 
to be an American superpatriot. The thesis he sets forth has the character of an 
obsession. Here -it is: Throughout the history of Western civilization Germany's 
“peculiar case” has been “a very serious case of mental aberration.” “Germany's 
crimes against the world are the result of a peculiar mental and moral attitude, 
brought about by the Prussian Junkers.” The Junkers are all alike and, in almost all 
respects, they have remained the same. These “feudal overlords” have “consciously 
poisoned and perverted the entire people.” “The world has not yet recognized that 
feudalism is the true source of its peril.” “Feudalism is a principle of conduct and a 
caste society whether exemplified’ by the Hohenzollern and Junkers, by Hitler and 
his accomplices, or by groups which may appear capitalistic, socialistic or democratic.” 
“Tt is feudalism whenever a small minority exercises control by force and terror.” 
These quotations will suffice. To go any further would be an affront to this Review 
and its readers. Hans ROSENBERG 


GERMANY BETWEEN TWO WARS: A STUDY OF PROPAGANDA AND WAR 
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RUSSO-POLISH RELATIONS: AN HISTORICAL SURVEY. Edited by S. Konovalov, 
Professor of Russian in ths University of Birmingham, Lecturer in Slavonic Studies, 
University of Oxford. (Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1945, pp. viii, 102, 
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$1.50.) The introductory note contains an acknowledgment that both the late Sir 
John Maynard, who started the work at the invitation of the Anglo-Soviet Public 
Relations Association, and Professor Konovalov, who completed it, cited or borrowed 
some material from Professor B. H. Sumner's Short History of Russia (New York, 
1943). But not even the title of that book is correctly cited, while, as a matter of fact, 
fifteen out of thirty-six “sections” of the survey—almost the whole historical part up 
to 1917—are literally reprinted (without quotation marks) from pages 187-211 of 
Sumner’s volume. Even in that rather “conventional” outline of Russian history (see 
Professor R. J. Kerner’s review in the present journal, July, 1945, p. 801) there are 
passages condemning the “destruction of Poland” and clearly showing Russia’s respon- 
sibility (pp. 200, 203, 206); they have been omitted by Professor Konovalov, and so 
has the brief, but excellent paragraph (p. 187) where Professor Sumner, after having 
emphasized the importance of the Russo-Polish conflict (a statement textually used 
as first section of the new book), enumerates the various “causes of division.” For 
Professor Konovalov wanted to convince his readers that all these problems are “of 
a more or less secondary and transient nature” (p. 51), except the territorial issue. 
In his only original addition to the presentation of the historical background (section 
24) he stresses that in this matter “important sections of Polish opinion” shared the 
Russian point of view. But one or two articles published in the autumn of 1914, under 
the war censorship of the tsarist regime, are no convincing proofs. Original additions 
are also the seven’ appendixes, two of which refer to the period before 1919. The first 
` deals with “Polish Intervention in Russia,” the only one which occurred in the Time 
of Troubles at the beginning of the seventeenth century. The title of the second 
appendix, “Russian Intervention in Poland,” would be quite appropriate for a dis- 
cussion of the Russian ‘revenge in the middle of the same century or of the policy of 
Peter the Great, but must be considered—to say the least—a strange understatement, 
since it means the total partition of Poland in the eighteenth century. In both cases, 
the editor, having briefly cited Polish (or pro-Polish) and Russian authors, concludes 
by quoting a British “source,” which is, however, nothing but a violently anti-Polish 
political essay of the Marquess of Salisbury, published in the critical year of 1863 with 
the obvious aim of opposing the idea of British intervention in favor of Poland. The 
political part of Professor Konovalov’s publication, where he gives, both in the text 
and in the appendixes, limited material concerning the years 1919-1944, arranged with 
a view to justifying the Russian interpretation of these highly controversial events, is 
hardly a subject for discussion in a historical journal. Oscar Hareckr 
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CHINA TAKES HER PLACE. By Carl Crow. (New York, Harper and Brothers, 
1944, pp. xxi, 282, $2.75.) This little book by the late Carl Crow, written in 1944 when 
the war in the Far East seemed far from over and when public criticism of the 
Nationalist government was growing in the United States, gives a sympathetic inter- 
pretation of the development of modern China under Kuomintang leadership. In 
successive chapters it sketches the main developments and the salient features of the 
Nationalist program for China from the revolution of 1911 until the present. It con- 
centrates on the difficulties encountered and the progress made rather than the darker 
aspects of the picture. In contrast to the general criticism of corruption and dishonesty 
in the National government Mr. Crow emphasizes the promotion of honesty in public 
officials by the New Life Movement: against the general picture of indifference and 
incompetence among public officials he proclaims the enthusiasm and ability of the 
young engineers; against the general picture of economic stagnation he emphasizes 
the great accomplishments and potentialities of the industrial co-operatives; and in 
contrast to general charges of dictatorship and repression he emphasizes the Kuomin- 
tang commitment to the establishment of constitutional government. Considerable 
progress has been made in China since 1911 despite the manifold difficulties faced, 
and it is well to have such facts brought out today, but an almost complete disregard 
for unpleasant details about Nationalist China will benefit no one. Mr. Crow seems 
to be writing more about the enthusiastic young Nationalists who had just come to 
power in the late 1920' rather than the entrenched, landlord-ridden party of today. 
Surprisingly, even in his treatment of the Communists, the author maintains his 
sweetness and light attitude, but a frank analysis of the fundamental issues dividing 
Communist and Nationalist would be of more value to the American public today. 


A CHINESE VILLAGE, TAITOU, SHANTUNG PROVINCE. By Martin C. Yang. 
(New York, Columbia University Press, 1945, pp. 292, $3.00.) “A native of an agri- 
cultural village shows forth in detail the family life, field work and social patterns 
of his home community.” è 


THE JAPANESE NATION: A SOCIAL SURVEY. By John F. Embree. (New York, 
Farrar and Rinehart, 1945, pp. xi, 308, $3.00.) American wartime writing about 
Japan has been strongly colored by ethical and emotional attitudes, and a large propor- 
tion of most books and articles has been devoted to expounding causes and cures for 
Japanese militarism. Embree’s study of Japanese society provides a welcome contrast 
to these thousands of pages of righteous, if somewhat repetitive, indignation, Aware of 
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the need for a survey of Japanese culture which is descriptive rather than polemic, 
he has applied the methods of social anthropology to a highly developed modern 
nation. His intimate knowledge of the country and its people, including a year’s 
observation of the village described in his “Suye Mura,” is reflected in complete and 
accurate studies of government, politics, the class system, education, the family, 
religion, culture patterns, and national attitudes. Some critics will find Embree's pic- 
ture of Japan somewhat static and lacking in treatment of social and economic con- 
flict. But it would scarcely have been possible for him to devote much of his limited 
space to minority attitudes and still achieve completeness. For this reason Embree has 
not emphasized those groups and individuals, always small in numbers and influence, 
who have courageously attempted to swim against the current of nationalism and 
imperialism. Because of the extraordinary degree of unity which Japan attained dur- 
ing the past half century, his generalizations have an authenticity which might well 
be lacking in a similar brief study of any of the large western European nations or 
of the United States. From his survey emerges a picture of a culture inherently stable, 
with strong resources in the hardihood, ability, and industry of the population. Japan 
has experienced fundamental changes in her system of government and her economy 
in the past. The national structure will probably undergo equally drastic alterations 
as a result of defeat and the loss of overseas possessions and trade, Among these 
developments, Mr. Embree suggests, may be the socialization of Japan’s financial and 
economic structure, already well advanced toward nationalization and ‘away ‘from 
small-scale competing enterprises. He is not deeply impressed by the importance of 
the throne. The whole system of state Shinto “could be dismantled tomorrow without 
seriously disrupting Japanese society.” The militarists, Embree maintains, may have 
used the emperor as a rallying point; but they could not have won the backing which 
they received from the nation as a whole if internal economic developments and inter- 
national pressures and rivalries had not played into their hands. “In the future,” he 
concludes, “Japan may be isolationist, nationalist or internationalist depending on 
circumstances, whether or not there is an Emperor on the throne. . . . Whatever 
happens, it is safe to predict that future social developments in Japan will be in 
accord with Japanese history and culture—the form of Japan tomorrow can best be 
understood and predicted by its shape of yesterday.” The usefulness of the volume 
is increased by the appendixes, which include the complete text of the Constitution 
of 1889, weights and measures, Japanese year dates, an extensive glossary, and a 
bibliography subdivided by subjects, Ricard Hart 


THE STORY OF THE DUTCH EAST INDIES. By Bernard H. M. Vlekke, Professor 
of History and Secretary-General to the Netherlands Government Historical Institute 
in Rome, (Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1945, pp. xvii, 233, $3.00.) In this 
“popular history” written “for the general reading public and especially the members 
of the armed forces” the author has described vividly, often brilliantly, the early 
civilization in these islands and laid bare the ruthlessness with which from the fif- 
teenth into the twentieth century the Portuguese, Spanish, Dutch, and British exploited 
the people and the resources. But the story of the archipelago since 1900, much of 
which redounds to the credit of the rulers,®is told much less effectively; the account 
of the deyelopment of nationalism and the response of Dutch authorities to it is con- 
fused and lacking in the interpretation which is due American readers nearly four 
years after the proclamation of the Atlantic Charter. The writer, who reconstructs so 
effectively the stirring days of early Javanese kings, fails to reveal the drama and the 
terrible significance of seventy million people awakening to a new sense of respon- 
sibility for their own future and to a desire, however bewildered, to fit themselves 
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into a world community. Abridging this complicated history has resulted in some mis- 
leading statements, fer example, that Britain exchanged “the Malay Peninsula” for 
Benkulen in 1824 (p. 150), that Indonesia is “in reality a very poor country” (pp. 
163-64, 193), that from 1901 the Dutch have carried into execution the policy “of 
shaping governmental measures in the interest of the peoples themselves and not of 
those in control” (p. 170). Haste in publication probably accounts for errors in spelling, 
also for the fact that spelling of place names on the end paper maps occasionally 
differs from that used in the text. The format is attractive, the illustrations well chosen 
and beautifully done, and the index, a feature often omitted from popular books, 
detailed and usable. Eprra Dosw 


THE PEOPLES OF MALAYSIA. By Fay-Cooper Cole, Chairman, Department of 
Anthropology, University of Chicago; Research Associate in Malayan Ethnology, 
Chicago Natural History Museum. (New York, D. Van Nostrand, 1945, pp. xiv, 
354, $4.00.) The historian dealing with Southeast Asia may count this book an 
essential source for background on its peoples. The author, distinguished anthro- 
pologist of the University of Chicago, brings together in compact form materials from 
four decades of research and teaching on the Malaysian area. The first fifty pages 
give gen=ral information on the “prehistory” and history of the region, including the 
‘impact of Indian and Chinese civilizations, and the development of modern 
colonialism. Following this come surveys of the Malay Peninsula, the Philippines, 
and the western islands of the Netherlands Indies, especially Borneo, Java, and 
Sumatra. The author does not attempt to cover all the peoples concerned but rather 
chooses “type” groups for description. Nearly all these groups have been studied at 
first hand by him during his five and a half years of living in the area on his various 
field trips. With his own materials are woven data from a wide range of ethnological 
and other publications not always easily accessible, including Dutch language sources. 
The chapter on Java gives a rounded description of Javanese society and custom 
nowhere else available in English, and a long chapter on the Pygmies assembles the 
known information on these interesting groups. Inevitably the emphasis is upon the 
colorful but less numerous mountain and forest peoples of special interest to the 
anthropologist. A final chapter deals with the future of the Malayan peoples, and 
points out that “as the Allies return it is to a different Malaysia,” in which attempts 
to re-establish the old colonial domination will meet with opposition. “If in the post- 
war settlement adequate assurances are given that the native peoples will be afforded 
every opportunity to progress in education and self-government; if they are assured 
that, like the Filipinos, they will become independent or free members of a larger 
commonwealth, the formula for a lasting peace probably can be found.” 

Ferm M. KEESING 
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GENERAL 


NAMES ON THE LAND: A HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF PLACE-NAMING IN 
THE UNITED STATES. By George R. Stewart. (New York, Random House, 1945, 
pp. ix, 418, $3.00.) This is a book of rather ambitious scope but it is also a bock of 
remarkably satisfying achievement. It is not a dictionary of place names but a history 
of the name-giving process in the United States, The names of the forty-eight states, 
of all cities having over 100,000 people, of the great rivers, lakes, mountains, capes, 
and other notable natural landmarks are included, together with an extremely varied 
and interesting selection, for illustrative purposes, from among the lesser place names. 


, 
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Equipped with this skillful and sensible plan and his versatile pen, the author unfolds 
quite naturally for the reader the story of the bestowal of names upon the land. 
The reader will learn that William Penn liked the sound of Indian names, that more 
great names arose from the Jolliet Marquette exploration than from any other, that 
Chesapeake and Mississippi are blood brothers, and that Wisconsin and Oregon are 
at least sisters under the skin, that a “brook” in New England is a “branch” in Vir- 
ginia, that a “cove” in the Appalachians became a “hole” in the Rockies, that most 
cities have followed the Philadelphia plan in naming their streets, that nothing is 
easier or harder to change than a name, depending on the circumstances, and a host 
of other equally useful and curious things. Much sound scholarship hides behind a 
delightfully entertaining style, as when New York is traced back to its Celtic origins, 
with some diverting anecdotes thrown in on the side. In a postscript the author in- 
dicates a continuing interest in place names and invites correspondence. Attention 
ought, therefore, to be directed to a few errors requiring correction. Prince Henry, 
for whom Cape Henry was named (p. 30), was not the “Baby Stuart” of Van Dyck's 
painting. The union of England and Scotland was in 1707, not in 1709 (p. 296). The 
United States acquired Florida (under treaty of 1819) in July, 1821, not in 1822 
(p. 229). Fort Wayne was not built near the battlefield of Fallen Timbers (p. 199) 
but about nine-y miles southwest of it, in what turned out to be Indiana rather than 
Ohio. The number of counties bearing the name of Washington is incorrectly given 
as thirty-three (p. 164) and later correctly stated as thirty-two (p. 358). The term 
“barrens” was not replaced by “prairies” in Kentucky (p. 152) but is still used to 
designate land between the Rolling Fork of Salt River and Green River, and be- 
tween the Green and the Cumberland. A reference to ¿he Panhandle (p. 385) ignores 
the fact that at least eight states have areas so called. Names on the Land is a book 
that has long been needed by teachers of history and it is indeed fortunate that the 
need has been supplied by so vivid and precise a writer as Professor Stewart. It is a book 
to be kept within handy reach. Harvey L. CARTER 


EARLY SCOTCH CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE UNITED STATES: BEING A 
LECTURE DELIVERED WITHIN THE UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW ON 
8TH MARCH, 1945. By T. J. Wertenbaker, Edwards Professor of American History 
in Princeton University, Harmsworth Professor of American History in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. [Glasgow University Publications, LXIV.] (Glasgow, Jackson, 1945, 
Pp. 24, 25.) 

SON OF THUNDER: PATRICK HENRY. By Julia M. H. Carson. (New York, 
Longmans, Green, 1945, pp. ix, 244, $2.50.) “Patrick Henry, aged nine, lay on the 
small of his back, his legs crossed, one bare foot pointed straight to the top of a 
towering pine tree.” Thus begins Mrs. Carson’s easy-flowing life of Patrick Henry. 
The conscientious historian immediately notes facts that hardly permit of documen- 
tation, with proper footnote references. Obviously Mrs. Carson has been more con- 
cerned with the spirit than with meticulous detail. The result is a delightful narrative 
which should bring pleasure and profit to many a high-school youngster, and very 
possibly also tc his father and mother. The author has read widely and discriminatingly 
to obtain the proper facts, as her bibliography indicates. While she has leaned heavily 
on Moses Coit Tyler—which she acknowledges—she has also read much else, in- 
cluding a fair amount of contemporary material. Now and then shé slips in her facts 
or else suggests an error—as the implication that Virginia was the ninth state to 
ratify the Constitution. But such slips are few and by no means destroy the utility and 
real charm of the book. We could use many other volumes of this type. 

RozerT E. RIEGEL 
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SELECTED DOCUMENTS DEALING WITH THE ORGANIZATION OF THE 
FIRST CONGREGATIONS AND THE FIRST CONFERENCES OF THE 
AUGUSTANA SYNOD AND THEIR GROWTH UNTIL 1860. Volume 1, Edited 
by 1. O. Nothstein, [Augustana Historical Society Publications, Volume X.] (Rock 
Island, Ill., the Society, 1944, pp. 195.) 


A LONG PULL FROM STAVANGER: THE REMINISCENCES OF A NOR- 
WEGIAN IMMIGRANT. By Birger Oslend. (Northfield, Minn., Norwegian-Amer- 
ican Historical Association, 1945, pp. viii, 263, $2.50.) This is a book of reminiscences 
by a Norwegian immigrant who as a youth took “the long pull from Stavanger” for 
America in 1888. Settling in Chicago and taking advantage of the opportunities which 
presented themselves in that rapidly growing city, he rose in time to become a promi- 
nent banker. The book, however, is not 2n autobiography in the generally accepted 
meaning of the word. The author does not subject himself to a rigorous self-examina- 
tion nor does he give an integrated account of his life. Mr. Osland played a conspicuous 
part in Norwegian-American cultural, philanthropic, and business affairs, and it is 
especially these activities which are dealt with. This lends considerable value to the 
book since writers of Norwegian-American history have heretofore concerned them- 
selves largely with the life and institutions of the big agricultural settlements in the 
Middle West. As a young man the author helped organize literary and musical clubs 
which served the double purpose of keeping the immigrants in touch with the culture 
of their homeland and of introducing them to developments in America. Later the 
many social problems of a big city engaged his energies and he took an active part 
in founding and directing various humanitarian institutions among his countrymen 
in Chicago. In 1925 he helped organize the Norwegian-American Historical Associa- 
tion and has served it ably as secretary for many years. Mr. Osland was undoubtedly 
the most influential man in obtaining American backing for the Norwegian-American 
Steamship Line chartered shortly before the first World War, His chapters dealing 
with this enterprise are especially full and well documented, with much material 
hitherto unpublished. The readers who have no particular interest in immigrant 
history will undoubtedly find the section dealing with the author’s experience as 
American military attaché in Norway during World War I the most enjoyable, It 
presents an interesting picture of life in Oslo during the war years and gives a 
spirited account of the plots and counterplots hatched by the representatives of the 
warring countries in a neutral capital. CLARENCE A. CLAUSEN 


THE HALL CARBINE AFFAIR: A STUDY IN CONTEMPORARY FOLKLORE, 
By R. Gordon Wasson. (New York, privately printed, 1941.) In this little book, 
written for the members and friends of J. P. Morgan and Company and printed 
privately in a very limited edition because Mr. Morgan disliked anything which 
might be labeled publicity, Mr. Wasson, a vice president of the company, inquires into 
the truth of the story, first told by Gustavus Myers in his History of the Great Amer- 
ican Fortunes, that the elder Morgan got his start in life by buying obsolete and worth- 
less arms from one branch of the federal government in 1861 and reselling them to 
another at an exorbitant profit. The Story has been so often repeated by a succession 
of popular writers, though never by a reputable historian, that it is believed today 
by a large number of Americans as an authentic and significant incident in the history 
of American business, It has been told on the floor of the Senate, it has crept into the 
pages of the Dictionary of American Biography, it has become a favorite tale for 
radical journalists, and it is not unknown in college classrooms. Mr. Wasson presents 
the correct facts with the skill and finality of a first-rate scholar and shows how Myers 
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twisted and falsified them, and how his copiers seized and even improved upon 
Myers’ version without attempting the slightest verification. The facts are available, 
in complete detail, in the printed documents of the thirty-seventh Congress. They are 
no more involved than in any political and financial transaction which the historian 
is often called upon to disentangle and understand. In June, 1861, with the approval 
of the Secretary of War, the head of the Ordnance Bureau, Colonel Ripley, not fore- 
seeing the expansion of the Union army and confident that he could get weapons of 
improved pattern to meet his needs, sold five thousand serviceable smoothbore Hall's 
carbines, in new condition, to one Arthur Eastman of New Hampshire for $3.50 
apiece, Having no funds to pay the bill, Eastman arranged in early August to borrow 
$20,000 from Simon Stevens, a brother of the later bibliographers and London book- 
sellers, Henry and B. F. Stevens. The sum would be the initial payment in a sale of 
the carbines to Stevens for $12.50 each. Stevens, without money either, offered them, 
as if newly rifled and chambered for standard ammunition, at $22 apiece to his friend 
General Fremont, who, in command at Cairo and badly in need of weapons of any 
kind, accepted them for immediate delivery, Stevens did not know that the guns 
were still in the arsenal at Governor’s Island, and there is no evidence that he told J. P. 
Morgan, from whom, with the arms as collateral, he borrowed $20,000, that he had 
already sold them to Fremont. A month later Fremont had received and paid for part 
of the arms, which had been rifled as promised, and Morgan, having got back his loan, 
with interest at seven per cent and a commission of $5,000, was through with his part 
in the affair. He was not involved in the subsequent congressional investigation nor in 
Stevens’ later successful suit in the court of claims, with the support of a financial 
backer, Morris Ketchum, for the remainder of the purchase price. However much 
this incident reflects upon Ripley’s judgment and Stevens’ patriotism, it is neither to 
Morgan’s credit or discredit. He played a minor role, not a principal one, and he got 
out of the affair as soon as he learned ‘the facts in the game Stevens was playing. The 
weapons which were in his charge for a short time, far from blowing off the thumbs 
of soldiers who used them, as Myers alleged, gave good service and, in the state of the 
small-arms market in August, 1861, were easily worth what Fremont paid for them. 
As Mr. Wasson points out, this incident is of no importance in itself. No war in 
history but has produced its profiteers. He would never have thought it necessary to 
write his book, nor would this review have been as long as it is, merely to tell how 
Eastman made $9 apiece, and Morgan $r, and Stevens and Ketchum $8.50, out of; 
5,000 carbines in the confusion cf 1861. If history, to be living, does work in the 
world, as historians believe, and if history is what men remember, then bad history 
does work as well as good, and in the long run the work must be evil. The value of 
this book is its implied plea to those historians who might be careless when they deal 
with the red-hot issues of the present to examine their facts and their prejudices. 
STANLEY PARGELLIS 


AMERICAN POLITICAL AND SOCIAL HISTORY. By Harold Underwood Faulkner, 
Smith Ccllege. [Crofts American History Series, Dixon Ryan Fox, General Editor.] 
(New York, F. S. Crofts, 1945, pp. xx, 838, $4.00.) A fourth edition, revised and 
brought up to date. For review of earlier edition see American Historical Review, 
XLII (January, 1938), 401. 


AMERICAN BOTANY, 1873-1892: DECADES OF TRANSITION. By Andrew 
Denny Rodgers Ill. (Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1944, pp. 340, $3.75.) 
Among the important but all tco little known contributors to the development of 
America are the botanists. They have added not only to scientific knowledge but 
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also to the practical knowledge of a new, young, and vigorously growing world state. 
Historians should therefore be grateful to Andrew Denny Rodgers III for his monu- 
mental studies in the history of American botany. In 1940 Mr. Rodgers gave us the 
biography of his grandfather, William Sullivant, an enthusiastic student of mosses. 
This book was followed by studies of John Torrey, foremost pre-Darwin botanist of 
America, and John Merle Coulter, a contemporary of ours who died in 1928, In this, 
his latest work, the author devotes himself to what he terms the “transitional years,” 
1873-1892, These years slightly more than cover the last years of the life of Asa Gray 
(d, 1888), who was Torrey's most gifted student. Thus this account bridges the gap 
between Torrey and Coulter. The “decades of transition” mark the period during 
which American botany developed from primary emphasis on description and 
taxonomy to an experimental science with all that this implies. In this transition Asa 
Gray, professor of botany at Harvard and America's greatest botanical scholar, played 
a leading role, However, despite the fact that Gray appears as a major character, this 
book is not a biography of his later years from 1873, the time of his retirement from 
teaching, until his deach in 1888. Gray retired from teaching but he did not at the 
same time retire from botanical activity. He carried on as director of the herbarium 
at Harvard and was in correspondence with practically every important botanist in 
fhe country. By the clever device of using Gray's correspondence as a unifying thread, 
Mr. Rodgers has succeeded in stringing together a mass of information concerning 
the momentous botanical developments of the time. Thus he has admirably carried 
out the purpose, as given in his preface, of “an analytic and synthetic interpretation 
of events.” The period was one of ferment; government expeditions went into the 
field to explore the land and collect new plants, and private and university collectors 
were active as well. Handbooks and compendiums were being written, classifications 
amended and expanded as new knowledge was acquired, the influence of Darwinian 
thought was becoming, with Gray’s help, a significant force, and last but not least 
laboratories were being established for the study of such new subjects as plant 
physiology, microbiology, and microscopic plant anatomy. Of all these developments . 
and more, Rodgers tells us. It is only fair to warn that because of its very wealth of 
material the book is not easy reading. But to the historian who wishes to be informed 
on the whole development of American history and who recognizes that the history 
of science is an important part of the story, the study of Rodgers’ American Botany 
will prove rewarding. Morris C. LEIKIND 


WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT, YALE PROFESSOR OF LAW AND NEW HAVEN 
CITIZEN: AN ACADEMIC INTERLUDE IN THE LIFE OF THE TWENTY- 
SEVENTH PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES AND THE TENTH 
CHIEF JUSTICE OF THE SUPREME COURT. By Frederick C. Hicks. [Yale Law 
Library Publications, Number 10.] (New Haven, Yale University Press, 1945, pp. xiv, 
158, $2.50.) Mr. Tafts biographers may pass lightly over his experiences as a member 
of the faculty of Yale and a citizen of New Haven, but to Yale and New Haven they 
seemed singularly important. On his arrival he was escorted to the campus in a parade 
“second to no triumphal procession of any Caesar” (p. 16). When he finally departed, 
an editorial in a leading daily noted the wonder that residents of New Haven should 
have had the privilege cf “living in the same town with one so unprecedentedly dis- 
tinctive,” and predicted that “in the old age of children now in school, eager listeners 
will press their questions: “How did he look?’ “What did he say?” (p. xiv). The 
parade, the editorial, and this book are strictly New Haven products, As a citizen of 
New Haven, Taft did graciously the expected things. He favored every project for 
civic betterment, participated in drives for the Red Cross and sales of Liberty Bonds, 
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made addresses to foreign born residents, to boys’ clubs and other organizations, and 
took part in local Republican party activities. As a member of the university com- 
munity he did his share in its official and social life. He gave his support and en- 
couragement to every proposal for improvement in academic methods and standards. 
He was generous of his time in attending the usual undergraduate festivities and 
games. Wherever he went, he was his own inimitable self with his inimitable chuckle. 
As he was entering upon his academic duties, the New Haven Journal-Courier said, 
“Mr. Taft can do more to solve the sharp problems of undergraduate life by the sheer 
force of his personality and his love of high ideals than any other man connected with 
the teaching force.” Certainly all students in his classes appreciated the advantages of 
meeting and knowing the lovable ex-President. But as a pedagogue he was anything 
but a success. Save when he departed from formal instruction, his performance was 
“surprisingly dull” (p. 38). In his undergraduate courses, the students shirked and 
cribbed. In his law school classes the men did their work with their usual diligence. 
Mr. Taft’s position at Yale required only a portion of his time. He traveled widely, 
lecturing on legal and political subjects. His office was not on the campus but in the 
Taft Hotel. In truth during his residence in New Haven he was essentially the ex- 
President and potential Chief Justice of the United States. E, M. Morcan 


GENERALS IN THE WHITE HOUSE. By Dorothy Burne Goebel and Julius Goebel, 
Jr. (Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, Doran, 1945, pp. 276, $2.75.) This book, as the 
title indicates, is devoted to the careers of the men who became President of the 
United States after having attained military rank from that of brigadier general to 

» that of general of the army. Before taking up these careers the authors present, first, 
a brief chapter on the American paradox involved in the general antipathy toward 
military leaders, which has not prevented the choice of military men for the office 
of chief executive. This is followed by a discussion of the long-standing fear of 
militarism and prejudice against a regular army; and a chapter entitled “What Makes 
a General?” A chapter each is given to Washington, Jackson, William Henry Harri- 
son, Taylor, Pierce, and Grant; while Hayes, Garfield, and Benjamin Harrison are 
grouped together in one chapter. It is to be noted that only two of these men could 
be called professional soldiers. In each case the man’s military service is described, 
sometimes with details that seem irrelevant, and then his administration as President 
is outlined and evaluated. Seldom is it clear whether the authors believe that previous 
military service materially affected the attitudes and policies of the soldier-Presidents 
while in the office of chief executive. In a brief concluding chapter they express the 
opinion that the voters chose these men not so much because of the fact they had 
been soldiers, as because their previous service to their country seemed to give 
“promise of ideals beyond mere party.” Of course this does not explain why men 
like Scott or Hancock were not elected. The authors also call attention to the fact 
that the soldier-Presidents have been fully as conservative as those with only civilian 
experience in their attitudes toward a standing army and its use in domestic and 
foreign affairs. The book gives evidence of rather wide reading of military history, 
but there are no citations of sources and no bibliography. The style makes for easy 
reading. The reader interested in the gener&l theme of the book will not find it dis- 
appointing unless he expects to be shown that military men do or do not make good 

* Presidents. Dan E, CLARK 


UNITED STATES NAVAL ACADEMY: THE FIRST HUNDRED: YEARS, By 
John Crane and James F. Kieley, Foreword by the President of the United States, 
(New York, Whittlesey House, 1945, pp. xi, 53, photographs, $5.00.) The core of 
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this book is the illestrations, some in color. The brief text by two journalists is a 

. simple account of the origins and history of the Naval Academy and within its limits 
informing and free f-om ballyhoo. It can be commended to the general public, to 
young readers, and =c those who have had relatives in the academy. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY AMERICA. By Foster Rhea Dulles, Ohio State University. 
(Boston, Houghton Gfflin, 1945, pp. x, 582, xxvii, $3.75.) This breezy text, punctuated 
with pungent quotaiens, catch phrases, popular jingles, refrains from popular songs, 
extracts from advermements, and touches of irony, is indicative of what is happen- 
ing to American coBege education. The author wastes no time before plunging into 
the mad stream of tne twentieth century. Three brief chapters summarize salient 
developments and evznts prior to 1900: social and economic conditions, the trust 
problem, the Spanisa-American War and its results, the elections of 1896 and 1900, 
and the like. The stcry then continues on to the death of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
The author is succesul in evaluating personalities; but the sectional aspects of legis- 
lation and foreign >clicy are slighted; at least; they deserve more emphasis, The 
author does not pul ais punches and does not attempt to ride two or more horses; 
he is on the sidé of ideralism and does not conceal his admiration for the New Deal 
and its author, to vnose administration he allots more than two hundred pages. 

* Four chapters on “American Life” are interlarded at the end of as many sections 
and serve as vaudeville acts to give the undergraduate relaxation; but they are too 
brief and sketchy tc >e dignified by that inclusive caption. The youth of the land 
may be interested in knowing the brands or makes of underwear, collars, soap, foun- 
tain pens, automobil-s and cigarettes that were advertised during the years Theodore 
Roosevelt, Woodrow Wilson, and Franklin Roosevelt drew the wrath of big busi- 
ness; but the names cf movie stars, boxers, and baseball players that are embalmed 
in the pages of the book are as deservedly dead and unimportant as last year’s all- 
American fullback cr yesterday’s headline. The undergraduate will find the book 
entertaining and instmuctive; and if his instructor wants this kind of thing, this is 
just the kind of thirg he wants. Grorce M. STEPHENSON 
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NEW ENGLAND AND MIDDLE COLONIES AND STATES 


PLURAL OFFICE-HOLDING IN MASSACHUSETTS, 1760-1780: ITS RELATION 
TO THE “SEPARATION” OF DEPARTMENTS OF GOVERNMENT. By Ellen E. 
Brennan, (Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 1945, pp. xiii, 227, $3.00.) 
For several years past suggestions have been advanced from diverse sources concerning 
the desirability of reducing or of bridging the gaps between the various departments 
o: government. “Separation of powers” which really should more often be rendered 

“separation of departments” has time and azain been designated as one of the cardinal 
features of the American political system, and it is usually stressed in contrest to its 
supposed absence in Great Britain, Separation .of departments must of course be con- 
sidered in connection with plural office-holding.’ This practice, so rife in colonial days, 
does not exist formally in the United States today, and Miss Brennan here surveys a 
limited aspect of its eradication, Drawing her materials largely from the controversial 
Literature of the Revolutionary era, she reveals the connection between this grievance 
aad the broader aspects of colonial hostility to British policy, She also makes clear 
why the Act of Settlement, with its provisions against placemen in the Commons, 
so often figured in colonial arguments. In 1760 Massachusetts was governed in large. 
measure by a family compact whose members monopolized many profitable and quite 
diverse offices. Obviously it was not a theory of politics but a specific condition of 
government that aroused colonial agitators. The campaign against this particular 
expression of oligarchy was well summed up in 1761 by Oxenbridge Thacker: “No 
meer man since the fall, ever excelled in both” judicial and political office. On the 
cther side, writers argued that plural office-holding was not of itself a threat to liberty 
and had olten functioned satisfactorily. As the popular party scored victories in the 
assembly, plural office-holding declined-and the separation of departments . became 
a working reality. Paradoxically, however, after the patriots took over the govern- 
ment in 1775, plural office-holding abounded. Many towns protested strongly against 
this evil, and when the convention for the constitution of 1780 was assembling, they 
iastructed their delegates to oppose its various manifestations. The constitution of ' 
1780 consequently did establish separation, the only question at the time being how 
far it should be carried. - CharLes F. MULLETT 


UMION COLLEGE: AN UNFINISHED HISTORY. By Dixon Ryan Fox. (Schenectady, 
Graduate Council, Union College, 1945, pp. 84.) 
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sOUTHERN COLONIES AND STATES 


IRON WORKS AT TUBALL: TERMS AND CONDITIONS FOR THEIR LEASE 
AS STATED BY «aLEXANDER SPOTSWOOD ON THE TWENTIETH DAY 
OF JULY 1739. Together with an Historical Introduction by Lester J. Cappon of the 
University of Virgins, and a map of Virginia showing Germanna in 1738. (Charlottes- 
ville, Tracy W. McGregor Library, University of Virginia, 1945, pp. 24, $5.00.) The 
text of the Spotswoad terms and conditions of lease is in facsimile. The historical 
introduction is an incimate sketch of Spotswood’s life, with emphasis upon his private 
enterprise. 


JOHN DOOLEY, CCNFEDERATE SOLDIER: HIS WAR JOURNAL. Edited by 
Joseph T. Durkin, P=cfessor of American History, Georgetown University. Foreword 
by Douglas Southal Freeman. (Washington, Georgetown University Press, 1945, 
pp. xxiii, 244.) The suthor of this interesting and well-edited journal was the youngest 
son of Irish immigrznts who in two decades had made an important place for their 
family in the business and social life of Richmond. John Dooley left college to join , 

_ the First Virginia Infantry as a private, The war diary—Angust 2, 1862, to July 3, 
1863—covers the period of the greatest activity of Lee’s army. Here the military 
historian may find ia casual remarks about the weather, supplies, and so forth, frag- 
ments of informatioa which may throw light on the strategy and fortunes of war. 
Others will value tre experience of sharing the life and the thoughts of a private 
soldier, who later became a company officer. The scenes in camp and battle should 
have inspired some Confederate Mauldin: ragged veterans with their inveterate sense 
of humor; religious revivals; Christmas celebrations when “Pa sends me a jug of 
whiskey and we all get quite agreeable”; pleasing glimpses of the army's idols, the 
stately Lee and the awkward Jackson. There are also drab and horrible scenes: 
vermin, exhausting marches, battlefields slippery with blood and gruesome with 

famangled bodies. The war diary ends’ with Pickett’s famous charge at Gettysburg. 

ell you,” wrote Captain Dooley as he awaited the zero moment, “there is no 
ance in making cne of these charges.” The casualties of the First Virginia Infantry 
2 120 out of 155 men. Captain Dooley fell badly wounded within thirty yards of 
enemy's guns, and was captured. Dooley’s prison journal is authentic and valuable, 
‘ners suffered frem neglect, cold, homesickness, and hunger (reduced at one time 
ye eating of rats and garbage). Yet they kept their sense of humor; the Thespian 
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Society entertained, and the prisoners “nezrly every evening are engaged in a game 
they call ‘base-ball? which notwithstanding the heat they prosecute with persevering ` 
energy.” Captain Dooley, exchanged im February, 1865, journeyed as far south as” 
Charlotte, North Carolina, and descrited the Confederacy in its last days, “steeped 

in a fatal lethargy” and resembling a deserted circus ground after the circus had 

departed. Ricwarp L. Morron 


ARTICLES 

Dororny Mackay QuYNN. The Loyalist Plot .n Frederick. Maryland Hist. Mag., Sept. 

Max P. ALLEN. William Pinkney's Public Career, 1788—1796. Ibid. 

Sisrer M. Berverra Bristen. The Episcopa:y of Leonard Neale, Second Archbishop of Balti- 
more. Hist. Ker. and Stud., U. S. Cath. Hst. Sot., XXXIV. 

Carvin B, COuLTER, JR. The Import Trade o? Colonial Virginia. William and Mary Qear., July. - 

LESTER J. Cappon. Personal Property Tax List of Albemarle County, 1782. Papers of -Albemarle . 
County Hist. Soc., V, 1944-45. 

Mrs. Panie WaLLace Himen. The Bradford Fam:ly of Fauquier County, Virginia. Tilers Quar. 
Hist. and Geneal, Mag., Oct. 

ARTHUR J. ALzxaNDER. Exemption from Military Service in the Old Dominion during the War 
of the Revolution. Virginia Mag. Hist. and Bog., July. 

CmarLes E. Hatcn, yr. The “Affair Near james Island.” Ibid. 

J. G. Morratr and J. M. Carrie»z. A Frenchman Visits Norfolk, Fredericksburg, and Orange 
County, 1816. Ibid, 

GeorcE H, S. Kine. A Survey of Stafford Couaty Records. Ibid. Å 

Anprew T. NELSON, “Enthusiasm” in Carolina, 1740, South Atlantic Quar., Oct. 

H. C. Newsorn. Some Achievements.in the Equelization of Educational Opportunities in North 
Carolina. Educ, Forum, May. 

Heren G. McCormack. A Provisional Guida to Manuscripts in the South Carolina Historical 
Society [con:.}. South Carolina Hist. and Geneai. Mag., July. 

James C. Bonner, Plantation Architecture o: the Lower South on the Eve of the Civil War. 
Jour. Southern Hist., Aug, 

WiLLARD RANGE. Hannibal I. Kimball [1832-95]. Georgia Hist. Quar., June. 

Husn Buckner Jonnsron. The Peeles: Troup County Pioneers. Ibid, 

GEORGE A. Zasziskie. Landing of Ponce de Leon in Florida, 1513. New-York Hist, Soc. Quar. 
Bull., Oct. 

Duvon C. Cornirt. The Last Spanish Census of Pensacola, 1820, Florida Hist. Quar., July. 

Cuiwrow N, Howarp. Early Settlers in British Wes: Florida. Ibid, 

T. Freperick Davis. Pioneer Florida: jacksom's Premature Proclamation, 1821. Thid. 

DororaY Dopp. Florida in 1845: Statistics, Economic Life, Social Life. Iid. 

WeymourH T. Jorpan. The Elisha F. King Family Planters of the Alabama Black Belt. Agric. 
Hist., July. 

T. Harry WrrLrams. The Louisiana Unificaton Movement of 1873. Jour, Southern Hist, Aug. 

Hetenw PARKHIrRST. Don Pedro Favrot, A Creole Pepys, Losisiana Hist. Quar., July. 

Jonn SmiruH KenDaLL. “The American Siddons” [Mary Ann Duff]. Ibid. 

Stoney JosepH Aucoin. The Political Career of Isaac Johnson, Governor of Louisiana, 1846- 
3850. Ihid. 

Joun Asnron. They Brought the Horse to Texas, Catéleman, Sept. 

Max Bercer, Texas Education Legislation during the Mexican Period. Texas Outlook, Aug. 

Dan Fercuson. Forerunners of Baylor. Southwestern Hist. Quar., July. 

Jerrexson Davis Brace. Baylor University, 183118617 Ibid. 


~ 


. DOCUMENTS i 
J. H. Easrersy. The St. Thomas Hunting Cub, 1785-1801. South Carolina Hist, and Ge 
Mag., July. 
SAMUEL GAILLARD STONEY. Memoirs of Fredzrick Adolphus Porcher, IX. Ibid. 
Tuomas P, Martin. The Advent of William Cregg and the Graniteville Company, Jour. So 
Hist., Aug. 
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Joun RicHaRD ALDEN. John Stuart Accuses William Bull. William and Mary Quar., July. 

WALTER PricHaRD, Fees B, KNIFFEN, and Cram A. Brown. Southern Louisiana and Southern 
Alabama in 1819: The Journal of James Leander Cathcart. Louisiana Hist, Quar., July. 

Juria Katuryn Garzerr. Dr. John Sibley and the Louisiana-Texas Frontier, 1803-1814 
[cont.]. Southwestera Hist, Quar., July. 

E. W. WinkLER. Check List of Texas Imprints, 1846-1876 [cont.]. Ibid, 


WESTERN TERRITORIES AND STATES 


THE TERRITORIAL PAPERS OF THE UNITED STATES. Compiled and edited 
. by Clarence Edwir Carter. Volume XII, THE TERRITORY OF MICHIGAN, 1829- 
1837 [continued]. (Washington, Government Printing Office, 1945, pp. vii, 1378.) 
The publication o: Volume XII of the Territorial Papers of the United States corn- 
pletes the series required for Michigan territory. This entire project, ably edited by 
Dr. Carter, has b:en of the greatest value, both in presenting new material and 
making easily accesible the old, for a definitive history of ‘territorial Michigan. 
Volume XII is perkaos more significant than its two predecessors, for the years covered 
(1829 to 1837) marked the final stages in the preparation for and transition to state- 
hood. The documents included are those relating to four administrations: (1) the 
“seventh of Governcr Cass, (2) Governor Porter and Acting Governor Mason, 
(3) Acting Goverroz Mason, (4) Governor Horner. Charles C. Trowbridge in ons 
of his letters to Heavy R. Schoolcraft commented that Michigan without Cass would 
be like a wild colt His fears were warranted since neither Porter, whose brief ad- 
ministration was terminated by death, rior Horner, who served as chief executive 
when a rival state zevernment was in operation, clearly understood the problems of 
the growing regior. Ironically, it remained for young Stevens Thomson Mason to 
sense the popular demands which find consistent expression throughout the entire 
volume.’ Foremost, a-e the petitions for internal improvements: requests for roads, 
improvements of ta-bors, canals, and railroads (including a line, constructed at 
federal expense, thet would unite the Mississippi with the Atlantic coast). Likewise, — 
there is considerable sentiment for a status of statehood with boundaries recognizing 
the Michigan claims against Ohio. In addition to these major questions there is a 
continuation of many of the problems treated in Volumes X and XI: patronage, 
postal routes, surveys. land claims, and Indian relations, The information pertaining 
both to-the lumberiag industry (including technological descriptions) and navigation 
should be of especial assistance to students concerned with those fields. Wisconsin 
historians should be >leased with the numerous documents relating to their region. 
SIDNEY GLAZER 


IOWA JOURNAL Ox HISTORY AND POLITICS: CUMULATIVE INDEX, 
VOLUMES I-XL, 1983-1942, 1M. Edited by Ruth A. Gallaher. (Ilowa City, State 
Historical Society, 1325, pp. 185.) 


ARTICLES 

Warp Rouse JiLLsON. The First Landholders of Frankfort, Kentucky, 1774-1796. Reg. 

s Kentucky State Hist. Sec, Apr. 

AT. Dorris. Early Kemucky History i in Madison County Circuit Court Records. Ibid., July. 
ALESS E. Haroen. The Capitols of Kentucky. Ibid. 

E % SavacE Manowey. Ailiam Strickland and the Building of Tennessee's Capitol, 1845-1854. 

. ennessee Hist. Quar., Jene. 

JAM E. Beard. Josep£ 4cMinn, Tennessee's Fourth Governor. Ibid. 

AL. ZiesoLo. Immizrant Groups in Northwestern Ohio to 1860. Northwest Ohio Quar.,. 
uy. 
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ELPRIEDA Lans. The Settlement of Dubois County. Indiana Mag. Hist., Sept. 

Lawrence C. McFappen. A Hoosier Soldier in the British Isles, Ibid. 

R. C. Freyrac. The Indiana Coal Industry's Part in World War IL Ibid. 

W. G. Prersex. The Wesley Foundation in Urbana: The Origin of an Idea. four. Minois State 
Hist. Soc., Sept. 

E. L. Duges, The Southern Collegiate Institute (1891-1916). Ibid. 

WiLLiam GLascow Bruce Carson. Night Life i in St. Louis a Century Ago [II]. Bull. Missouri 
Hist, Soc., Ocz 

Li.sURN A. KincspurY. The Fayette of the Eighties. Missouri Hist. Rev., July. 

WALTER H. Ryze, Slavery and Party Realignment in Missouri in the State Election cf 1856. 
Ibid., Apr. 

R. Ray Baxer. Michigan's Mound Builders. Michigan Hist. Mag., July. 

Louis C. Karpryski. Michigan and the Great Lakes upon the Map, 1636-1802, Ibid. 

Grorce B, Cari. Adventures in Journalism: Detrait Newspapers since 1850, Ibid. 

Joanna Harris Harmes, Seventy Years in Iowa, An. Iowa, OÈ 

J. G. Lucas. The March of the Dragoons [expedition of Cclonel Stephen W. Kearny, 1835]. 
Ibid. 

Cranes E. Snyper. Statesmen and Politicians in Early Iowa. Itid., July. 

R. E. Harvey. War Years of Des Moines M. E. Conference [1860-64]. Ibid. 

Jonn ELY Bricos and J. A, Swisuer. David Rorer [1806-84]. Palimpsest, Sept. 

Krex H. Porter. The Deserted Primary in Iowa. Am. Pol. Sci. Rev., Aug. 

FrenerIC G. Casstpy. The Naming of the “Four Lakes.” Wisconsin Mag. Hist, Sept. 

SELIG PERLMAN. John Rogers Commons, 1862-1945. Ibid. 

MarrHa B. CALDWELL. Pomeroy’s “Ross Letter’: Genuine or Forgery? Kansas Hist, Quar., Aug. 

esc CHAPIN. Removal of Pawnee and Peace with Their Neighbors: A Memoir. Nebraska 

Rist., Jan. 

ELAINE GoonaLz Easrman. The Ghost Dance War and Wounded Knee Massacre of 1890- 
1891. Ibid. 

Norserr R. MAHNKEN. Early Nebraska Markets for Texas Cattle. Ibid., Jan., Apr. 

Cart P. RusseLt. Trapper Trails to the Sisk-ke-dee. dn. Wyoming, July. 

Lawrence J. Burese, Doane Ropinson, CHARLES E. DeLanp, Orin G. Lissy, and Warren 
Urmam. Were the Verendrye Brothers the First White Men in Wyoming? Ibid. 

W., Turpentine Jackson. Indian Affairs and Politics in Idaho Territory, 1863-1870, mete Hist. 
Rev., Sept. 

Canotyn Tuomas Foreman. The Brave Major Moniac and the Creek Volunteers, Chron. Okla- 
koma, Summer, 

CharLes Evans. The Freedom of the Church College in Oklahoma. Ibid. 

Eucenz C. BARKER. Lester Gladstone Bugbee, Teacher and Historian, Southwestern Hist. Quar., 
July. 

Charues Pore. The Estancia Springs Tragedy. New Mexico Hist. Rev., July. 

Liuwe G. McKinney. History of the Albuquerque Indian School [cont.]. Ibid. 

J: SranLeY CLARK, The Nez Percés in Exile. Pacific Northwest Quar., July. 

ELganor Rurm Rocxwoopr. Oregon Document Check List, VI: Officials and Boards, Oregon 
Hist, Quar., Sept. 

Documents 


Mrs, Jonn Trorwoop Moore. Record of Commissions of Officers in the Tennessee Militia [cont, 
1809-10]. Tennessee Hist. Quar., June, Sept. 

Josepx H. Parks. Some Tennessee Letters, 1849-1864 [Landon C. Haynes, Andrew Johnson. 
A. O, P. Nicholson, ef al.] Ibid., Sept. fi 

Francis PHELPS WElsENBURGER. Memoirs of Edwin Phelps [1815-97]. Northwest Ohio Out 
Apr.-July. 

PauL M. Ancre. The Western Trip of Philip Hone [1847]. Jour. Ilinois State Hist. Soc., 

Samuen TayLor Moors. Journal of Paul Nelson Spofford (1842, 1848). Michigan Hist. A 
July. 

Jom Francis McDermorr. Isaac McCoy's Second Exploring Trip in 1828, Kansas Frist. 
Aug. 
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Letter of Thomas S. Twis Indian Agent at Deer Creek, U. S. Indian Agency on the Upper 
Platte [Aug. 16, 1859]. 2». Wyoming, July. 

Sidelights on the Stevens Railway Survey [correspondence of Dr, George Suckley, 1853-55]. 
Pacific Northwest Quar., aly. 

H. S. Nepry. Willamette “alley in 1859: The Diary of a Tour [by Robert Lindsey]. Oregon 
Hist. Quar., Sept. 

W. TURRENTINE Jackson. The Capitol of Washington Territory: Letters in the National Archives 
relative to Its Use, Maintenance, and Repair. Pacific Northwest Quar., July. 


Latin-American History 
John ]. Johnson 


GENERAL 


MAKERS OF DEMOCFACY IN LATIN AMERICA. By Harold E. Davis, Dean and 
Professor of History, Miram College, Hiram, Ohio. [Inter-American Bibliographical 
and Library Association Publications, Series I, Volume 9.] (New York, H. W. Wilson, 
1945, pp. 124, $1.90.) In this volume Professor Davis presents in semipopular form ' 
twenty-four biographies of political and social leaders whom he chooses to call 
“makers of democracy in Latin America.” The work is divided into three sections, 
namely, “The Movement for Independence,” “Nineteenth Century Liberals,” and 
“Latin American Mak<rs of Democracy Today.” A brief essay precedes each group 
of biographies. In the reface the author explains that the “volume is not a balanced 
history of democracy.” On the whole the sketches are of those leaders “who con- 
tributed to the great tide of liberal reform,” but “a few representatives of con- 
servatism have been ircluded.” Even with such qualifications some would question 
the author’s right to include in the introduction the name of Iturbide, to say nothing 
of calling him a “revslutionary liberal.” Manuel Prado Ugarteche of Peru, whose 
presidential term had sot expired when the manuscript went to press, is perhaps the 
most startling of the sew candidates for the role of “democracy maker” to appear 
in the book. There are-a number of other personages included who, at the very best, 
are marginal material fr a volume on democracy—notably Diego José Victor Portales 
of Chile. Written for semipopular consumption, some parts of the book originally 
appeared “in somewhat different form” in the Cleveland Plain Dealer. For this public 
the book may have some merit. Dr. Davis has presented a fair cross section of liberal 
and stabilizing influences in Latin America, The sketches average less than four pages 
and are thus necessarily encyclopedic, but many of the essential facts are there. The 
average reader would know more about Latin America when he finished the volume 
than he had before. However, it is the reviewer's belief that even for the type of 
book the author chose o write he too often relied upon the romantic, and sometimes 
unhistorical, as for exaraple when writing of Bolivar he states that “one day in Rome, 
he went with his tutor to visit the Aventine Hill. There, very dramatically, he swore 

Bs never to rest until he Lad broken the chains of Spanish rule.” A select bibliography 
x- £ppears at the end of each biography, and there is an index. 


GUIDE TO THE OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS OF THE OTHER AMERICAN 

PUBLICS. By Jame- B. Childs, General Editor. Part I, ARGENTINA; Part II, 
is ¿LIVIA; Part VI, CUBA. [Latin American Series, Numbers 9, ro, 11,] (Wash- 
“ton, Library of Comgress, 1945, pp. 124, 66, 40; 25 cents, 15 cents, 10 cents, 
¿rintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office.) 
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BIBLIOGRAFIA GUATEMALTECA. Arreglada por J. Antonio Villacorta C. (Guate- * 
mala C, A., Tipografía Nacional, 1944, pp. 638,) Here is a volume which all students 
of Central American history can appreciate. Under the direction of a ‘commission 
composed of national officials and outstanding bibliophiles there were exhibited in 
Guatemala City in 1939, 1941, and 1942, books, pamphlets, and periodicals which 
appeared in print after 1660 and in some way reflected the cultural and literary de- 
velopment of Guatemala. The compiler presents pertinent bibliographical data on 

` the imprints which appeared in the three exhibits. There are numerous facsimiles, 
and portraits of editors of periodicals arz plentiful. 


ANUARIO BIBLIOGRAFICO MEXICANO DE 1941 Y 1942: BIBLIOGRAFIA DE 
BIBLIOGRAFIAS Y NOTICIA SOBRE ALGUNAS BIBLIOTECAS DE LA 
CAPITAL. Compilados por Julián Amo. (México, Secretaría de Relaciones E 


1944, PP. 374-) 


The renewal and increase of historical interest and activity is indicated in part by the 
receipt of the first issues of four new periodicals. They are Boletín de la Junta de 
Estudios Históricos de Quilmes (Quilmes, Imprenta América, año I, tomo I, 1. semestre, 
enero-julio, 1944), Jamaican Historical Review (Kingston, Jamaica Historical Society, 
Vol. I, No. 1, June, 1045), Revista de Guetemala (publicación trimestral; año I, vof. 1, 
num. 1, juljo-septiembre, 1945), Revista de la Federación de Estudiantes de Chuquisaca 
(Sucre, Bolivia, Universidad Mayor, Real y Pontificia de San Francisco Xavier, año I, 
vol. I, num. 1 y 2, 1945). 

ARTICLES 

B. Bonnet Reverón. Las Expediciones a las Canarias en el siglo XIV [cont.], Rev. Indias 
(Madrid), Jan., 1945. 

Craupio SÁNCHEZ ALBoRNoz. De las causas de la conquista y colonización de América por 
España. Bol. Acad. Nac. Hist. (Buenos Aires), 1044. 

José Torre ReveLLo. Don Hernando Colón. Su vida, su biblioteca, sus obras. Rev. Hist. Am. 
(México, D. F.), June. 

Orro SchoENricH. Pleitos de la familia Colón. Rev. Arch. Nac. Costa Rica (San José), May. 

ÁnceL Ma. Garay K. Un cuadro real de la infiltración del hispanismo en el alma india, en el 
llamado “Códice de Juan Bautista.” Filosofía y Letras (México, D. F.), Apr. 

RoserTo ALVARADO. Los feudales criollos en el poder, Rev. Fed. Estud. Chuquisaca (Sucre), 
1945, mim. I. 

D. E. Worcester. The Weapons of American Indians. New Mexico Hist, Rev., July. 

Luis López pe Mesa. Simón Bolívar y la cultura iberoamericana. Rev. Américas (Bogotá), July. 

RarazL HeLroporo VALLE. Orígenes del anuncio en México. Carta Semanal (México, D. E), 
June 30. 

Gustavo F., AcuiLar. Un estudio de los presupuestos mexicanos de la época colonial a la fecha. 
Bol. Soc. Mex. Geog. Estadística (México, D. F.), Mar. 

Vicente Dávna. Rincones mexicanos: San Juan de los Lagos. Univ. Antioquia (Medellin), Apr. 

Vrro Aressio RoBLEs. Las condiciones sociales ea el norte de la Nueva España. Mem. Acad. Mex. 
Hist. (México, D. F.), Apr. 

PañLo Martinez DEL Río. Tlatelolco a través de los tiempos, 2, 3, 4. Mem. Acad. Mex. Hist. 
(México, D. F.), Oct., 1944, Jan,, Apr., 1945. 

MiLTON J. LomeLL. Las pesquerías del Caribe y su evolución. Rev. Min. Agr. (La Habana), Ania 

- José R. Castro. Pasado y presente de la República de Honduras. América (La Habana), Aprg yg% 

Antonio García. El indigenismo en Colombia, génesis y evolución. Am. Indígena (Mirig 
D. F.), July. 

Lisanpro ALVARADO. Música y danza entre los aborígenes venezolanos. Rev. Nac. Cult. (Car, 
May. 

Junio Garrerr A. Algunos aspectos de una historia sociológica de Bolivia. Rev. Fed, tẹ 
Chuquisaca, 1945, Num. 1. 
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Comisión de Archivo de la Junta. Estudio acerca del modelo original del escudo de Quilmes. 
Bol, Junta Est. Hist. Quilmes, Jan., 1944. 

Ismael Mejía CALDERÓN, Apuntaciones históricas sobre el municipio de Enciso, Estudio 
(Bucaramanga), July. 

Jodo Dornas Fito. Nossa Senhora Mae dos Homens do Caraça, Cultura Política (Rio de 
Janeiro), Jan., 1945. 

Rocer.BasripE. Estudos afro-brasileiros. Rev. Arg. Mun. (São Paulo), Sept., 1344. 

HerBerT BaLpus, Os tapirapé [cont.]. Ibid. 

ALUISIO DE ALMEIDA. Os Caminhos do sul e a feira de Sorocaba, Rev. Inst. Hist. Geog. Brasileiro 
(Rio de Janeiro), Jan., 1945. 

ARTUR César Ferreira Reis. História de Óbidos. Ibid., Oct., 1944. 

Inácio Raposo. Alcántara—Uma das antigas cidades do Brasil. Rev, Soc. Geog (Rio de Janeiro), 
LI, 1944. 

ÁLvaro Carrano. Municipio de Arroio Grande, Rev. Inst. Hist. Geog. Ro Grande do Sul 
(Porto Alegre), IV trim., 1944. 

A, po Prano Sampato. Breves notas sôbre a fundação de Bagé. Ibid. 

Jožo Marta BaLem. Diocéses riograndenses. Ibid. 

Marcaret V. Nevson. The Negro in Brazil as Seen through the Chron-cles of Travellers, 
1800-1868. Jour. Negro Hist., Apr. 

The Americas and the War (Parts XLI-XLIII). Bull. Pan Am. Union, Aug. 
., 


INDEXES, BIBLIOGRAPHY, AND ARCHIVE GUIDES 


C. BrocHano, O terramoto de 1755 e a Tórre do Tombo. Brotéria (Lisboa). May. . 

RAFAEL ALTAMIRA, Los cedularios como fuente histórica de la legislación indiana [cont.]. Rev. 
Hist, Am. (México, D, F.), June. 

Índice del ramo de tierras.—volúmenes 1501 a 1510 [cont.]. Bol, Arch. Gen. Nac. (México, 
D. F.), Jan., 1945. 

Francis Borca Steck. Literary Contributions of Catholics in Nineteenth-century Mexico. Part 
Two: The Díaz Regime (1867-1910) [cont.]. 4mericas, July. 

Índice de documentos del período federal independiente existentes en los Archivos Nacionales de 
Costa Rica, ya catalogados. Rev. Arch. Nac. Costa Rica (San José), Mar., May. 

Índice de los documentos existentes en el Archivo General del Gobierno [coat.]. Bol. Arch. Gen. 
Gob. (Guatemala City), Mar. 

Fermín Peraza Sarausa. Papel periódico de la Habana. Rev. Bimestre Cabana (La Habana), 

2. Mar., May. : 

1d, Bibliografía cubana de la segunda guerra mundial [cont.]. Rev. La Habana, July. 

Índices [archival ramos of Encomiendas; Gobernación y Capitanía Genera; Reales provisiones; 
Compañía Guipuzcoana; Intendencia de Ejército y Real Hacienda; Hojas militares; Gobernación 
de Guayana; República de Venezuela, Secretaria del Interior y Justida]. Bol. Arch. Nac. 
(Caracas), July, Sept., Nov., 1944, Jan., 1945. 

Índice del Archivo Nacional del Perú.—Sección: Archivo de la Real Jun:a de Temporalidades 
[titles to various haciendas]. Rev. Arch. Nac. Perú (Lima), July, 1944- 

Relación de los “conocimientos de los tiempos,” “guías” y “almanaques peruanos” existentes en 

la Biblioteca Nacional. Bol. Biblio. Nac. (Lima), Apr. 

Periódicos peruanos existentes en la Biblioteca Nacional. Ibid. 

Adquisiciones recientes de la Biblioteca Nacional. Ibid. 

Libros y folletos peruanos aparecidos durante el año 1944, 1945. Ibid. 

Continuación del catálogo de las primeras donaciones a la Biblioteca Nacional, Rev. Biblio. Nac. 

(Buenos Aires), no. 32. 

Bibliografía de historia de America (1943-1945). Rev. Hist, Am. (Tacubzya, D. F.), June. 
A cartografía brasileira nos livros estrangeiros, X (1916 a 1918); XI (19 9 a 1926). Bol. Geog. 

(Rio de Janeiro), May, June, 1944. 

Bibliografia estrangeira sóbre o Brasil, XIV (1906); XV (1907 a 1910). Bid. 
Achegas para uma bibliografia sôbre Fernando de Noronha. Ibid., Oct., 1144. 
Achegas para uma bibliografia sôbre carvão nacional, I, H. Ibid., Nov., Dec., 1944. 
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C. Fouquer. Bibliografia da “Verdadeira história” de Hans Staden. Bol. Bibl. (São Paulo), 
July, 1944. 

Exina Dz Assumpgdo Macano. Bibliografia de jornais, revistas e folhetos existentes na secção 
de livros raros da Biblioteca Pública Municipal, Ibid, 

Tiro Livio Ferreira. O visconde de Porto Seguro, Ibid. 

Registro bibliográfico das obras entradas na Biblioteca Pública Municipal de Sáo Paulo, de 1 de 
malo a 30 setembro de 1944. Ibid., Sept., 1944. 

Arronso Varzea, Cartografia dos engenhos cariocas. Brasil Agucareiro, Apr. 


COLONIAL PERIOD 


NORTH AND CENTRAL AMERICA AND THE CARIBBEAN 


DESCRIPCION DE LA PARTE ESPAÑOLA DE SANTO DOMINGO. Por M. L. 
Moreau de Saint-Méry. Traducción del francés por el Lic. C. Armando Rodríguez, 
por encargo del Generalísimo Rafael L. Trujillo Molina, Presidente de la República 
Dominicana. (Ciudad Trujillo, Editora Montalvo, 1944, pp. xv, 491.) Méderic Louis 
Elie-Morezu de Saint Méry in 1783 visited the Spanish part of the island of Saint. 
Domingue. Between 1796 and 1798 three editions of his Description of this region 
appeared, two in English and one in French. The present publication is the first trans- 
lation into Spanish and is thus a worth-while contribution to the field of American 
colonial history. Unfortunately, the extraordinarily good map of I. Sonis which accom- 
panied the account in French is missing in the Spanish edition. A cursory checking 
against the French text from which the Spanish was done indicates that C, Armando 
Rodríguez has made a rather faithful translation. His explanatory notes enhance the 
value of the work. 


ARTICLES 


Francisco Rojas GonzáLez. El comercio entre los indios de México. Rev. Mex. Soc, (México, 
D. F.), Jan., 1945. 

J. lowacio Rusio MAÑÉ. La primera misa en la nación mexicana. Mem. Acad. Mex. Hist. 
(México, D. F.), Oct., 1944. 

José pe J. NóúSez y DomíncuEz. Curiosidades históricas mexicanas.—Los “papalotes.” Carta 
Semanal (México, D, F.), June 30. 

J. lonacio DáviLa Garmi. El alférez mayor Hernán Flores, conquistador de Nueva Galicia. 
Mem. Acad. Mex. Hist, (México, D. F.), Oct., 1944. 

Diligencias practicadas por el obispo Zumárraga.—1536. Bol. Arch. Gen. Nac. (México, D. F.), 
Jan., 1945. 

APOLINAR Tezera. Rectificaciones históricas: La cruz del Santo Cerro y la batalla de la Vega Real. 
Bol. Arch. Gen, Nac. (Ciudad Trujillo), May. 

Ricarvo Jivesta. Trajes y objetos de uso personal en el siglo XVI. Rev. Arch, Nac. Costa Rica 
(San José), Mar. 

PEDRO ZAMORA CASTELLANOS. Itinerarios de la conquista de Guatemala y El Salvador. Anales Soc. 
-Geog. Hist. (Guatemala), June. 

MicuEL ÁNGEL Cruz España. Síntesis de la historic del descubrimiento y conquista de Honduras. 
Veritas (Buenos Aires), Apr. 

Jenaro ARTILES. Historia local de la Habana. Rev. Bimestre Cubana (La Habana), Mar. 

Jurio Jiménez Ruzna, La secta de los alumbrados en Nueva España. Bol. Arch. Gen. Nac. 
(México, D. F.), Jan., 1945. 

Pius Barra. The Franciscan University of Celaya. Arzericas, July. 

ELzanor B. Apams. Note on the Life of Francisco de Cárdenas Valencia. Ibid. 

J. L. Prerersz. The Last Spanish Governor of Jamzica. Jamaica Hist, Rev., June. 

J. Joaquín Panno. Efemérides para escribir la historia de la muy noble y muy leal ciudad de 
Santiago de los Caballeros de Guatemala [cont.]. Anales Soc. Geog. Hist. (Guatemala), June. 
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Perez M. Dunne. Las misiones jesuíticas en el N.O..de México, Bol. Acad. Nac, Hist. (Buenos 
Aires), 1944. 

NorsErTO pe Castro Y Tost. Relación de dos documentos existentes en el archivo del Santo 

"| Oficio de la Inquisición de la Nueva España [1730, 1783]. Rev. Arch. Nac. Costa Rica (San 
José), Mar. i 

TuLro von BüLow, Apuntes para la historie de la medicina en Costa Rica durante la colonia 
(22 parte). Ibid. : 

Verte L. Annis. Antigua, monumento nacional. Rev, Guatemala, July. 


DOCUMENTS 


Documentos para la historia de la geografía en México.—1550-—1551, Bol. Arch. Gen. Nac. 
(México, D. F.), Jan., 1945. 

The Colegio de San Juan de Letrán in 1552. Americas, July. 

Roperr S; CHAMBERLAIN. El último testamento y mandato de don Francisco de Montejo, 
adelantado de Yucatán. 1553. Ánales Soc. Geog. Hist. (Guatemala), June. 

Fundación del Santo Cerro. Bol. Arch. Gen. Nac. (Ciudad Trujillo), May. 

Colección Lugo: Archivo General de Indias [cont.]. Ibid. 

Autos fechas sobre la formación del claustro y nombramiento de primeros consiliarios y diputados 
de la Real Universidad de San Carlos. E incorporación de los graduados por otras univer- 
sidades. Bol: Arch AGen. Gob. (Guatemala City), Mar. 

Constituciones de la Real y Pontificia Universidad de San Carlos Borromeo. Ibid. 

Autos sobre el trasunto de la bula pontificia de confirmación de esta real universidad y su 
publicación celebrada el día 15 de febrero de 1688. Ibid, 

Derechos de grado en la Real y Pontificia Universidad. Bol, Arch. Gen. Nac. (México, D. F.), 
Jan., 1945. 

T. E. TREUTLEIN. The Relation of Philipp Segesser, Mid-Am., July. 

El arquitecto Pedro de Arrieta.—Documentos para la historia del arte en México, Bol, Arch. Gen. 
Nac. (México, D, F.), Jan., 1945. 

MANUEL Carrera Stampa, Ordenanzas del nobilísimo arte de la platería para el reino de 
Guatemala. 1776, Anales Soc. Geog. Hist. (Guatemala), June. 

Documentos de Archivo General del Estado:—Una cédula real sobre las cuentas de fábrica de la 
catedral de Mérida. —Año de 1798. Yikal Maya Than (Mérida), June. 
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~ ARTICLES 


Grore Eckert. El culto a los muertos y la concepción de la vida en el valle del Cauca. Rev. 
Indias (Madrid), Jan., 1945. 

ANTOLIN Bepora VILLACORTA. La medicina en el imperio de los Incas [cont.]. Rev. Argentina 
Hist. Mec, (Buenos Aires), Apr. 

Juan B. Lastres. Garcilaso y la medicina. Ibid. ` 

Emio HarTH-TerrÉ. El puente sobre el río Pasamayo. Rev. Arch. Nac. Perú (Lima), July, 
1944. 

Enrique Martinez Paz. Significado de la conquista. Bol. Acad. Nac. Hist. (Buenos Aires), 
1944. 

Rosert LeviLLieR. Importancia de la entrada de Diego de Rojas, en la historia argentina. Ibid. 

José GABRIEL Navarro. El monasterio franciscano de Quito, Bol. Obras Pub. (Quito), no. 61, 
1944-45. 

W, Ernest Arrxen. Dos cabildos de Cartagena de Indias en el siglo XVII [160:, 1680]. Bol. 
Hist. Antig. (Bogotá), Mar. 

_ GUILLERMO LoumMann VILLENA. El testamento de don Antonio de León Pinelo. Rev. Indias 
~> (Madrid), Jan., 1945. 

Lino Gómez Canevo. La provincia de los XII apóstoles del Perú, Una tabla capitular de 1630. 
Arch, Ibero-Americano (Madrid), Jan., 1945. 

Feperico Gonzátez Suárez, El camino de Malbucho, Bol. Obras Pub. (Quito), no. 61, 1944-45. 
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José Torre ReveLLO. Los teatros en el Brenos Aires del siglo XVIII. Rev. Filología Hisp. 
(Buenos Aires, New York), Jan., 1945. 

CarLos “VALCARCEL. Cómo se inició la rebelión de Tupac Amaru. Mercurio Peruano, May. 

ApoLro Cosra pu ReLs. Un precursor inesperado de la emancipación americana: el oidor de la* 
Audienciz de Charcas, Dr. Juan José de Segovia. Bol. Acad. Nac. Hist. (Buenos Aires), 1944. 

Ramunbo Rivas. Una virreina de Santa Fe y México, nativa de Buenos Aires. Ibid. 

HumberTO Vásquez Macuicapo, El hacendista Aguirre en la historia económica de Bolivia 
[cont.]. Económica Boliviana (La Paz), Maz. 

José E. López. Cuarteles, alcaldes y tenientes, Quilmes cien años atrás, Bol. Junta Est. Hist, 
Quilmes, Jan., 1944. 

Mariano Picón-SaLas. Otoño, 1805. Rev. Nac. Cult, (Caracas), May. 

José A. Craviorro, César BARRERA NicHcLsoN. La invasión inglesa de junio de 1806 al 
Virreinato” del Río de la Plata. Desembare de las fuerzas inglesas en la playa, frente a los 
Quilmes. Bol. Junta Est. Hist. Quilmes, Jan., 1944. 

ManueL BELAÚNDE GuinassI. La encomienda en el Perú [cont.]. Mercurio Peruano, supple- 
ment, Apr. j 

Marion A. Hasc. The Franciscan Provinces of South America. Americas, July. 

FRANCISCO ANDRADE. Conflictos hispano-lusitanos en Sur América (época colonial). Bol. Hist. 
Antig. (Bogotá), Mar. 

JorcE R. Zamupio. Para una caracterización cultural de la sociedad del Río de la Plata (siglos. 
XVI a XVII). I. Contribución indígena. IL La contribución europea. Rev. Univ. Buenos Aires, 


Oct., 1944, Jan., 1945. 
DocuMENTS 


José M. ARBOLEDA LLORENTE. Trascendental documento relativo a la fundación de Popayán. Rev. 
Univ. Cauca (Popayán), Apr. 

Don Luis de Velasco y los corregidores. Ordenanzas para corregidores (1601). Rev. Arch. Nac. 
Perú (Lima), July, 1944. 

Sobre la desaparacida iglesia de San Juan de Dios. Tasación para la nueva obra de la iglesia 
conventual de San Juan de Dios (1702). Ibid. 

Erección de! virreinato de la Nueva Granade y definitiva constitución de la Capitanía General 
de Venezuela. Bol. Arch, Nac. (Caracas), Sept., 1944. 

Ármio Cornejo. Relaciones de méritos y servicios de personajes de Salta en la época colonial. 
Bol. Inst. San Felipe y Santiago Est. Hist. Salta, May. 

Colonia del Sacramento.—Luchas de españoles y portugueses en el Río de la Plata [1719; cont.]. 
Rev, Biblio, Nac. (Buenos Aires), no. 32. 

Creación de la Real Audiencia de Buenos Aires [1781]. Ibid. 

Las autoridades coloniales venezolanas ante la propaganda rana en 1795. Bol. Arch. 
Nac. (Caracas), Jan., 1945. 

Archivo del virrey Amar [1805]. Bol. Hist. Antig. (Bogotá), Mar. 


‘ BRAZIL 


ALTICLES 
Max Fuemss, O Brasil e seu descobrimento. Rev. Inst. Hist. Geog. Brasileiro (Rio de Janeiro), 
Jan., 1945. 
WiLLiam B. GREENLEE, The Captaincy of the Second Voyage to Brazil, 1501-1502. Americas, 
July. 


ADEMAR Vipal. História do açúcar na Paraíba, Brasil Agucareiro, Apr., May. 

CArLos DA SILVEIRA. Notas sôbre uns cunhas do São Paulo seiscentista, os quais proliferaram e se 
expandiram pelo tempo adiante. Rev. Arg. Mun. (Sao Paulo), Sept., 1944. 

José Honório Ropricuss. Agricultura e economia agucareiras no século XVIII. Brasil Agucareiro, 
June, July. g 

José Vizma DE Rosa. A ilha de Santa Catarina e a invasão espanhola de D. Pedro de Ceballos. 
Rev. Soc. Geog. (Rio de Janeiro), LI, 1944. 

MANUEL Duarte. A conquista da terra e a inidação pastorícia no planalto e nos Fundos de 
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Baqueria de los Piñares. Rev. Inst. Hist. Geog. Rio Grande do Sul (Porto Alegre), IV trim., 
1944. 

Id. Sesmarias memoráveis (Santo António das Lombas). Ibid. 

«José pe Araujo Fasricio. O sesmeiro de Nossa Senhora das Candéias e sua descendência. Ibid., 
I trim., 1945. 

Luiz F. Feryé Brrrencourr. Dois tipos de colonização portuguesa: feitorias e capitanias. Rev. 
Soc, Geog. (Rio de Janeiro), LI, 1944. 

J. F. pz ALmema Prapo. A projeção da história do Brasil na do progresso universal. Rev. Inst. 
Hist, Geog. Brasileiro (Rio de Janeiro), Jan., 1945. 


a DOCUMENTS 

Ordens régias (1740). Rev. Arg. Mun. (São Paulo), Sept., 1944. 

ManueL Duarte. Velhos documentos riograndenses. Rev. Inst. Hist. Geog. Rio Grande do Sul 
(Porto Alegre), I trim., 1945. 


NATIONAL PERIOD 
MEXICO AND CENTRAL AMERICA 


ARTICLES 

Luis MeDINA Ascensio. La Santa Sede y la emancipación mexicana: capítulos IV-VI. Estudios 
Históricos (Guadalajara), Jan., 1945. 

Jesús García Guriérrez. El: culto de la virgen santísima de Guadelupe durante le guerra de 
independencia. Mem. Acad. Mex. Hist. (México, D. F.), Jan., 1945. y 

M. C. J. Joaquin Izqurervo. Con la primera brigada de caballería del ejército del norte, en 1847. 
Ibid. 

SaLvapor CaLperón' Ramírez, La batalla de San Bartolomé, Rev. Arch. Nac. Costa Rica (San 
José), May. 

Brasseur DE Boursourc. De Guatemala a Rabinal; episodio de un viaje en la América del 
centro en los años 1855 y 1856. Anales Soc. Geog. Hist. (Guatemala), June. 

Patricio Ramos’y OrTEGA. Descripción de la batalla ganada al ejército francés en el cerro de 
Guadelupe de Puebla el día lunes 5 de mayo de 1862. Mem. Acad. Mex. Hist. (México, D. F.), 
Oct, 1944. 

Pío BonaÑos. Rigoberto Cabezas. Rev. Arch. Nac, Costa Rica (San José), Mar. 

CLARENCE SENIOR. The Industrialization of Mexico. World Econ., Mar. 


DOCUMENTS 
Documentos del Archivo General del Estado: Datos para la historia del periodismo en Yucatán. 
Ejemplar de un periódico muy raro. Y¿kal Maya Than (Mérida), July. 
El gobierno de El Salvador y la Unión Centroamericana en 1846, Rev, Arch. Nac. Costa Rica 
(San José), Mar. . 


CUBA, THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC, AND HAITI 


CIEN AÑOS DE VIDA UNIVERSITARIA, Por Juan Rafael Pacheco, Secretario Gen- 
eral de la Universidad de Santo Domingo. [Publicaciones de la Universidad de Santo 
Domingo, Volumen XXIX, Ediciones del Centenario de la Republica.] (Ciudad 
Trujillo, Universidad de Santo Domingo, 1944, pp. 83.) 


ARTICLES 


Javier MaLacón BARCELÓ, MaLaquías Gi. ARÁNTEGUI. La constitución y las reformas consti- 
tucionales de la República Dominicana, en su primer período como nación independiente 
(1844-1861). Univ. (Panamá), no. 23, 1944. 

Nemesio Lavié. Palmas Altas, asiento de la libertad de los esclavos cubanos, Rev. La Habana, 
Aug. 

BLANCHE Z, DE BarALT. Martí en Nueva York. Ibid., June. 

Víctor BrLgao, Juan Gualberto Gómez, pluma de la revolución. Ibid., Aug. 


t 
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GUILLERMO ALonso PujoL, Antonio Maceo. Ibid.. July. 

COSME DE LA TORRIENTE. Muerte del general Antonio Maceo. Ibid, 

Witty ve Banck. Política de Marti. Ibid., Aug. 4 
CarLos MÁRQUEZ STERLING. Aniversario de la abrogación del tratado permanente. Ibid., June. 
COSME DE LA 'TORRIENTE. Aniversario de la abrogación del tratado permanente, Ibid. 


Documents 


G. DEBEN. A Saint-Domingue avec deux jeunes économes, de plantation (1774-1788). Revue 
Soc. d’Hist. et de Géog. d’Haiti (Port-au-Prirce), July. A 


SPANISH SOUTH AMERICA 


ARTICLES 


Luis ALayza Y Paz SoLnÁn. Influencia de la carta de Cádiz de 1812 en la emancipación y 
organización del Perú, Vicente Morales y Duárez, Rev. Inst. Sanmartiniano Perá (Lima), 
July. k 

Francisco Menina. Algunos aspectos históricos de nuestros símbolos nacionales. Rev, Mil. 
(Buenos Aires), June. 

Evarisro IcLesias. Escuelas de primeras letras en Quilmes. Sus antecedentes históricos, Bol. 
Junta Est. Hist. Quilmes, Jan., 1944. 

Jorio César García. Juan de Dios Aranzazu, Univ. Antioquia (Medellin), Apr. 

José pr Jesús Vicas. Ascendientes del mariscal de Ayacucho. Bol. Acad. Nac. Hist, (Caraéas), 
Jan., 1945. 

Lino pe Pomo, Sucre en el sitio de Cartagena. Ibid. 

Paro. ANTONIO José pz Sucre. La dictadura de Bolívar en 1828. Ibid. 

ELoy G. GonzáLez. La fortuna del mariscal de Ayacucho, Ibid. 

Jurio Tosar Donoso. Antecedentes del tratado de 1829, Bol. Acad. Nac. Hist. (Quito”, July, . 
1944, 

JAMES CHAMBERLYANE Picxerr. Las mujeres de Colombia en 1830. Revista de Américas (Bogotd), 
May. 

JosÉ DE LA Cruz' Herrera. Itinerario militar y moral del general D. Antonio José de Sucre, 
gran mariscal de Ayacucho. Rev. Mil, (Buenos Aires), Apr. 

Francisco MeDINA. Homenaje del círculo militar a la memoria del brigadier general D. Martin 
Rodríguez, en el primer centenario de su muerte. Ibid., Mar. 

ALrreDO L, PaLacios, Alberdi constructor en el desierto. Anales Acad. Ciencias Econ, (Buenos 
Aires), ser, 2, II, no, 2, 1944. 

José: A. Craviorro, César BARRERA NICHOLSON, ANTONIO IGLESIAS. Antecedentes acerca de la 
creación de la municipalidad de Quilmes, en 1856. Bol. Junta Est. Hist, Quilmes, Jan., 1944. 

Ricarno R. Camzer-Bors. 1864, un año critic en la politica exterior de la presidencia de 
Mitre. Bol. Acad. Nac, Hist. (Buenos Aires), 1944. ` 

Parto BeLrrÁN pe Herepia Y Castaño. Mito y realidad del gaucho argentino. Rev. Indias 
(Madrid), Jan., 1945. 

ANGEL ViLLavicercio, Los partidos políticos en Bolivia. Rev. Fed. Estud. Chuquisaca (Sucte), 
1945, num. I. 

“Ario Cornejo. Salta, columna de la unidad nacional. Bol. Inst. San Felipe y Santiago Est. 
Hist. Salta, May. 

DANIEL Arras ArcÁrz. Las esposas de los ciudadanos que ejercieron el poder en la república de 
Cundinamarca. Bol, Hist. Antig. (Bogotá), Mar. 

Ricarpo Donoso. Tres historiadores chilenos del giglo pasado: Amunátegui, Vicuña Mackenna, 
Barros Arana. Rev. Univ. Buenos Aires, Oct., 1544. 

. Jorce BasaDRE. El historiador D. Carlos Wiesse. Excelsior (Lima), June. 


Documents 


Inacio Rubio MaÑÉ, Juan (Emilio) Gustavo Nordingh de Witt, emisario del ministro Miguel 
José de Azanza, al servicio de José Bonaparte, que llegó a Yucatán en el año de 1810 [conel.]. 
~ Bol. Arch, Gen. Nac, (México, D. F.), Jan., 1945. 
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Reglamento general de policía para la Provincia de Venezuela. Bol. Arch. Nac. (Caracas), July, 
1944. , 
BarroLomÉé DescaLzo. General D. José de San Martín, el libertador [cont.]. Rev. Mil. (Buenos 

Aires), Mar., Apr., May, June, July. 

Vicenté Lecuna. El ejército libertador y la ley del 28 de julio. Bol. Acad. Nac. Hist. (Caracas), 
Jan., 1945. 

Relación del Gral. J. T. Monagas de sus servicios en la guerra de independencia, Ibid. 

Carta del coronel Jerónimo Sucre para su hermano el Gral, Sucre. Ibid. 

‘Sucre, jefe de estado mayor. Ibid. 

Documentos de la familia Sucre. Partición de bienes. Ibid. 

J. B. Pérez y Soro. Sobre el asesinato del Gran Mariscal. Ibid. 

Carta de Obando a López recomendándole al asesimo de Sucre. Ibid. 

Darpo CcrvALÁN MENDILAHARSU. Rosas y Guido en el campaña al desierto (1833-34). Aspectos 
nuevos tomados de cofrespondencia privada [cont.]. Rev. Mil. (Buenos Aires), Mar., Apr., 
May. 

Centenario de la firma del tratado de reconocimiento, paz y amistad, celebrado entre España y 
Venezuela el 30 de marzo de 1845. Bol. Arch. Nac. (Caracas), Nov., 1944. 


BRAZIL 


ARTICLES 


Avvaro O. Carrano. Em tózno da revolução farrapa. Rev. Inst. Hist, Geog. Rio Grande do Sul 
(Porto Alegre), I trim., 1945. 

Pauro Duvar. Apontamentos sobre o teatro no Rio Grande do Sul e síntese histórica do Teatro 
Sete de Abril, de Pelotas, que serviu de quartel na guerra dos farrapos. Ibid. 

Crapo Rizo DE Lessa. Formação de Varnhagen. Rev. Inst. Hist. Geog. Brasileiro (Rio de 
Janeiro), Jan., 1945. 

Ermano Carpim, José Carlos Rodrigues:—sua vida e sua obra. Ibid., Oct., 1944. 

A. TAVARES DE Lyra. Rio Branco e o Instituto Histórico e Geográfico Brasileiro, Ibid., Jan., 1945. 

Joño EvancELIsTA Franco. O serviço de assistência aos menores no estado de São Paulo. Rev, 
Arg. Mun, (São Paulo), Sept., 1944. 

ALBERTO Lamxco. Os fazendeiros de campos, no século passado. Brasil Agucareiro, May, June, 
July. 

José Verísimo pa Costa Prrerra. Joaquim Nabuco (1849-1910). Rev. Brasileira Geog. (Rio 
de Janeiro), July, 1944. 

Tosras Montemo. Reminiscências do almirante Sladanha. Rev. Inst. Hist. Geog. Brasileiro (Rio 
de Janeiro), Oct., 1944. 

José Menina Ecuavarrfa. Gilberto Freire y su Brasil. Letras México, July. 

BELFORT DE OLIVEIRA. O problema do estrangeiro e a solução brasileira. Cultura Política (Rio de 
Janeiro), Jan., 1945. 

DOCUMENTS 


Papéis avulsos (1821). Rev. Arq. Mun. (São Paulo), Sept., 1944. 

OreLo Rosa. Alguns documentos sôbre 1835—A posse do Dr. Araujo Ribeiro. Rev. Inst. Hist, 
Geog. Rio Grande do Sul (Porto Alegre), IV trim., 1944. 

Documentário: decénio farroupilha—govêrno do barão de Caxias. Ibid, 

Documentázio farroupilha. Ibid., I. trim., 1945. 

Atas da camara de Santo Amaro (1906). Rev. Arg. Mun. (São Paulo), Sept., 1944. 


. + + « Historical News . . . . 


Historical Activities 


Amonc the recent accessions to the Division of Manuscripts in the Library of 
Congress the following, arranged in chronological order of materials, may be 
noted: genealogical data of the Sheraton family, county of Durham, England, 
1060 to 1853; one box of ecclesiastical court records of the bishopric of Zebu, 
Philippine Islands, 1653 to 1681, and the acts of the Municipal Council of Manila, 
1786 to 1787; photostats of eighty-eight autograph letters and documents, chiefly _ 
of American notables, 1685 to 1942 (originals in the possession of Mr. Charles.C. 
Hart); one volume of “Book of References, for the Mapp of the Lordship of 
Throwley, in Staffordshire; the Survey where of was made in May 1705 by 
Christopher & Wm. Adams; and the Estimation by James Gales Wm. Smith and 
Robert Dennis”; two contemporary abstracts of correspondence concerning the 
British privateer Ann captured by the Spanish, from the papers of the British 
Privy Council, 1728 to 1733; one additional box of the papers of Roger Sherman, 
1754 to 1808; five boxes of the papers of the Barnard family of Connecticut and 
New York, 1757 to 1890; photostats of two letters of George Washington to 
John Sullivan, May 20, and July 22, 1778, and one to Baron von Steuben, April 
12, 1782; photostat of a letter of Count d’Estaing to Silas Deane, May 25, 1778; 
a letter and a memorandum of Patrick Henry to Mrs. Martha Fontaine, October 
2, 1791, and February 4, 1794, respectively; photostats of three letters, 1798, in 
the Canadian Archives, relating to the loan of twenty-five pieces of cannon to the 
United States government; letter of Richard M. Johnson to John Armstrong, 
October 19, 1814; five rolls of microfilms of the papers of José Miguel Carrera, 
1815 to 1821; letter of Zachary Taylor to Hancock Taylor, July 6, 1817; three * 
additional boxes of papers of John Ericsson, 1821, 1836 to 1889; letter of Levi 
Woodbury, December 25, 1830; four pages of autograph notes of George Wash- 
ington concerning agriculture, with letter of Christopher Hughes to Hamilton 
Fitzgerald, June 1, 1830; fourteen letters of Benjamin Disraeli to Richard Bentley, 
1833 to 1880; photostat of “Tioga Estate-Mineral Report” in Pennsylvania, August 
to November, 1853; letter of Jared Sparks to W. M. Meredith, January 30, 1837; 
one reel of microfilms of papers of the Hayden family of Windsor, 1838 to 1844; 
six documents and letters and one account book of Sewell W. Hopkins, of Maine, 
October 14, 1841, to December 4, 1861; lgtter of Henry Clay to James B. Watkins, 
October 31, 1842; one box of the papers of Alexander B. McFarlan, 1843 to 1865; 
fourteen additional boxes of the papers of Henry Ward Beecher, 1843 to 1885; 
letter from George Washington Parke Custis to William E. Robinson, March 14, - 
1846; letter of Millard Fillmore to [ ] Haven, August 19, 1848; one box of 
additional papers of Cadmus Marcellus Wilcox, ca. 1848 to 1890; journal of the 
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Reverend Obed Dickinson, October 16 to December 6, 1852; autograph draft of 
telegram of Abraham Lincoln to George B. McClellan, September 12, 1852; two 
additional boxes of the papers of James Jenkins Gillette, ca. 1862 to 1881; two 
boxes of the papers of William Conant Church, 1862 to 1917 (restricted); letter 
of Ralph Waldo Emerson to W. C. Foster, April 16, 1863; two letters of Louis 
Elseffer to members of his family, January 18, 1865, and February 13, 1885; plat 
of the farm, and drawing of the house in Caroline County, Virginia, where John 
Wilkes Booth died; letter from James P. Bogart to J. E. Hilgard, August 9, 1880; 
six boxes of genealogical data of the Wakefield family, 1881 to 1927; one volume 
of papers of Gouverneur Kemble Warren: “Proceedings of 2 Public Meeting of 
Soldiers of the late War, August 12, 1882”; one additional box of papers of 
Evelyn Briggs Baldwin, 1898 to 1899; photostat of a letter of Benjamin Harrison 
to Benjamin Harrison McKee, June 15, 1900; one volume of ticker-type news 
bulletin concerning the condition of William McKinley, September 6 to 14, 1901; 
three cartons of papers of Mira Lloyd Dock, ca. 1901 to 1945; letter of Jacob A. 
Riis ‘to the Reverend Julius W. Atwood, December 15, 1902; photostat of a letter 
of W. C. Shackleford to J. P. McCabe, February 4, 1906; note of Theodore Roose- 
velt, June 1, 1910, commending Schilling’s Flashlight and Rifle; seventeen letters, 
telegrams and cards of Rupert Brooke, and one letter of H. Russell Smith, 1913 
to 1914; one box of papers of Gertrude Lane, 1915 to 1935; three letters of 
Rudyard Kipling, with one from Eli Nicholson to Mrs. Jackson Stoddard, 1919 
to 1936; reports of the annual meetings of the National Institute of Social Science, 
1934 to 1944; letter from Franklin D. Roosevelt to Archibald MacLeish, November 
4, 1939; one box of the “Prologue and Commentary,” by Stephen Vincent Benét 
for the moving picture “Power and the Land” and also a set of “stills” and “clips”; 
twenty-one boxes of the papers of the United States: Writers’ War Board, 1941 to 
1945; photostat of letter o Charles W. Cardwell to Melvin Scott, August 18, 1942; 
photostat of letter of Winston Churchill to Jesse Merritt, September 14, 1943; one 
folder of the papers of Robert Livingston Nicholson, 1944 to 1945; one volume 
of.the “Register of Visitors, United Nations Conference on International Or- 
ganization, April 25, to June 26, 1945”; one box of the papers of Wendell Willkie; 
nine large wooden boxes of the papers of John Leonard Hines (restricted); and 
two boxes of additional papers of William Jennings Bryan, including “Biographical 
Notes, His Speeches, Letters and other Writings,” by Grace Dexter Bryan. 


On September 12, 1945, a few days after they were flown to the United States 
from General MacArthur’s headquarterse¢the Japanese surrender documents signed 
on board the battleship Missouri were placed on view in the National Archives, 
where the German surrender papers, which have been transferred to the permanent 
custody of the archivist, were already on display. General Jonathan M. Wainwright 
opened the exhibition in a colorful ceremony witnessed by diplomatic and military 
representatives of the United Nations. Subsequently the joint chiefs of staff trans- 
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ferred the surrender documents signed in the Philippines, at Singapore, in southern 
Korea, and on Saishu-To and these were also placed on display. From November 1 
until December 15 all the surrender documents will be on a victory loan tour. 
After that they will again be exhibited in the National Archives. The instruments 
of surrender and other papers signed at Lüneburg, Reims, and Berlin have been 
published in facsimile by the National Archives in Germany Surrenders Uncon- 
ditionally. This 41-page booklet, which is for sale for 30 cents a copy by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washing-on 25, D. C., also contains an introduction 
briefly describing the documents and the circumstances of their signing and the 
radio script of the ceremonies opening the exhibit of them on June 6. A similar 
publication, The End of the War in the Pacific, containing facsimiles of the 
Japanese surrender documents is in press and will be available for 30 cents from 
the Superintendent of Documents by the first of December. The termination of 
war activities has already resulted in the transfer to the National Archives of 
records from several emergency agencies. Among them are the records of the 
Industrial Incentive Division of the Navy Department, 1941-45; the records af the 
War Refugee Board, 1944-45; applications for export licenses made to the Foreign 
Economic Administration, 1942-43; cas2 files of and hearings before the National 
War Labor Board, 1942-44; and records of the overseas branch of the Office of 
War Information, consisting of radio scripts and program logs of the San Francisco 
office and sound recordings of broadcasts from the New York office, 1941-45. 
Other recent accessions include a group of photographs pertaining to Indian wars, 
the Spanish-American War, the Philippine Insurrection, the China Relief Expedi- 
tion, and the Mexican Punitive Expedition, 1898-1914, received from the War 
Department; records of the Immigration and Naturalization Service, 1882-1938; 
and records of the Comptroller of the Currency Bureau relating to national banks, 
1863-1940. Under sponsorship of the Interdepartmental Committee on Cultural 
and Scientific Cooperation, a program for bringing Latin American archivists to 
the United States to study archival me-hods has been instituted. Juan Eyzaguirre 
Escobar, assistant director of the national archives of Chile, and Manuel Carrera 
Stampa, doctoral candidate at the National University of Mexico, are now working 
at the National Archives on fellowships. Later they will study at other archival 
agencies throughout the country. 

Former Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins has given the Franklin D. Roose- 
velt Library a collection of addresses and articles by herself and others on the 
subject of labor in the United States, 1932-44, together with letters and resolu- 
tions addressed to her as Secretary of Lalor from 1940 to 1942 on various subjects 
growing out of the problem of national defense. Additional personal papers for 
the. period 1933-38 received from Mrs. Roosevelt include material relating to 
inaugural ceremonies and family weddings. Other material acquired includes 
fifteen sound recordings of addresses by Mr. Roosevelt and of other important 
speeches and events of his administration; forty photographs made on his visit to 
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Ottawa, Canada, in August, 1943; a number of books and pamphlets on subjects 
related to his presidency; and a variety of museum objects. In the last-mentioned 
group are two dry-point portrait engravings of Mr. Roosevelt made by Walter 
Tittle in 1944. 


Plans have been made for locating, collecting, editing, and publishing during 
the next three years a comprehensive documentary history of education in the 
South, under the direction of Edgar W. Knight, Kenan Professor of Education in 
the University of North Carolina. The study will include the states of Alabama, 
Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia. The period to be covered will be the colonial 
and antebellum down to 1860. 


Cornell University has issued the first report covering the regional materials 
on the history of western New York accumulated between 1942, when the col- 
lection was started, and 1945. The curator and editor of the report is Mr. Whitney 
R. Cross. It is gratifying to see the contents of the collection made known so 
prorfiptly to interested scholars. 


A biography (life and letters) of Justin Winsor is being prepared by Joseph 
Borome of the Columbia University library. Mr. Borome would appreciate help 
in turning up Winsor's correspondence with noted historians of his day. Any 
material addressed to Mr. Borome (Columbia College Library, 225 South Hall, 
Columbia University, New York 27) will be promptly returned by registered 
mail, and full acknowledgment will of course be made in the published volume. 


The Archives and Museum of the Polish Roman Catholic Union of America, 
Chicago, observed the tenth anniversary of its founding with a brief program of 
music and addresses on October 7. Started in 1935, the Archives and Museum has 
grown into a rich collection of materials on Polish culture and on history of the 
Polish group in America. Its library contains 17,000 volumes, besides a large 
number of pamphlets and manuscfipts. A catalogue of one section of its reference 
library has recently been compiled by Alphonse S. Wolanin and published by the 
Archives and Museum under the title Polonica in English. The Archives and 
Museum has recently acquired a large collection of manuscripts and relics of 
General Kosciuszko, containing seventy-three letters by him, pertaining mostly to 
the American Revolution and the general's second sojourn in America in 1797-98, 
also letters by General Greene (6), Robert Morris (2), Washington (1 water- 
press copy), Jefferson (3), John Quincy Adams (1), Barlow (6), and other 
famous Americans of the Revolutionafy and post-Revolutionary era. This col- 
lection is described in a printed catalogue, Memorial Exhibition, Thaddeus 

Kosciuszko (The Anderson Galleries, New York City, 1927). 


The Burke Society of Fordham University, named after the political philosopher 
Edmund Burke, has been formed to promote the analytical study of modern 
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political society, from a historical and philosophical point of view and in the light 
of the prinziples and traditions essentially characteristic of the international society 
of Christendom. The society plans a program for each academic year of special 
lectures, symposiums, co-operative studies, and monographs. The results of the 
annual program will be published in the Fordham University Studies. The first 
in the series, edited by the Reverend W:lliam J. Schlaerth, S.J., and recently pub- 
lished by the Fordham University Press, is entitled Alexis de Tocqueville's 
Democracy in America: A Symposium (New York, 1945, pp. 42, 75 cents). 


The award of thirty-six post-service fellowships with stipends totaling $94,000 
is announced by the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation. The 
foundation’s post-service fellowships, granting approximately $2,500 to each 
recipient, are awarded exclusively to young scholars and artists who have served 
the nation’s war effort in the armed and other governmental services. The Army 
recipients of post-service fellowships range from private first class to lieutenant 
colonel and, in the Navy, from specialis: third class to lieutenant commander. At 
the same time it is announced that the foundation has doubled its original appro- 
priation of $200,000 for post-service fellowships. This, it was stated at the office 
of the foundation, is a consequence of the high ability of the persons who applied 
for these fellowships. The foundation’s appropriations for post-service fellowships 
are in addition to its usual fellowship budgets. The post-service fellowships are 
granted upon the same basis as the other fellowships of the foundation, to persons 
who have demonstrated unusual capacity for research and artistic creation. They 
may be taken up by the recipients as soon as they are discharged from service or 
within one year thereafter. The names-of post-service fellows, with historical 
projects, mow appointed and statemen:s of their projects for research follow: 
Herbert Aptheker, captain, Army; historian, New York City: a study of the 
American Negro in the second World Waz; Oliver La Farge, major, Air Trans- 
port Command, Army; writer: the writing of a history of the Air Transport 
Command; Paul G. Horgan, lieutenant colonel, Army; librarian, New Mexico 
Military Institute: the writing of a book on the Rio Grande; John Bakeless, 
lieutenant colonel, Army; associate professor of journalism, New York University: 
the preparation of a joint biography of Lewis and Clark; Adrienne Koch, writer; 
recently political analyst, Office of Economic Warfare, Washington, D. C.: studies 
of the social and political philosophy of Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe; Garrett 
Mattingly, lieutenant, Navy; associate professor, Long Island University: a history 
of the Spanish embassy in England, 1485-1688; Walter Allen, jr., lieutenant, 
Navy; assistant professor of classics, Yal? University: a book on Cicero and the 
great nobles of Rome; Bernard Weinberg, captain, Army; assistant professor of 
romance languages, Washington University, St. Louis: a history of literary theory 
in the Italian Renaissance, emphasizing the -development and transformation of 
the principal critical traditions of classical antiquity; Revilo P. Oliver, assistant 
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professor of classics and of Spanish and Italian, University of Illinois; recently 
research analyst, Army: studies of the ethico-philosophical content of the humanism 
of the first half of the fifteenth century; Richard Beale Davis, lieutenant, Navy; 
associate professor of English, University of South Carolina: a biographical study 
of George Sandys with particular emphasis on his political and literary sig- 
nificance in seventeenth century England and colonial America; Ernest C. 
Mossner, sergeant, Army; professor of English, Syracuse University: a biography 
of David Hume as a man of letters. The committee of selection consisted of Dr. 
Frank Aydelotte, director of the Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton, New 
Jersey, chairman; Dr. Florence R. Sabin of the Rockefeller Institute for Medical 
Research, Professor Edwin Bidwell Wilson of the Harvard University School of 
Public Health, Professor Linus Pauling of the California Institute of Technology, 
and Professor Wallace Notestein of Yale University. 


Seventy awards, totaling over $126,000 for the academic year 1945-46, have 
been announced by the Social Science Research Council, 230 Park Avenue, New 
York 17. The awards provide for study and research in the fields of economics, 
political science, sociology, statistics, political, social, and economic history, cultural 
anthropology, social psychology, geography, and related disciplines. Thirty-eight 
of the fellowships were granted under the Demobilization Award program, 
initiated last year, to assist in the return to academic and research careers of 
social scientists whose scientific work has been seriously disrupted by service in 
the armed forces or other war activities. Ten fellows were appointed under the 
regular program, which the council has maintained during the entire war period, 
for the research training of promising young social scientists through advanced 
graduate study and field experience. The remaining twenty-two awards are grants- 
in-aid of research designed to assist mature scholars in thé social sciences in the 
completion of research projects already well under way. The list of awards in 
history, including institutional affiliations and subjects of studies, follows: 
Demobilization Awards: Ralph H. Bowen, country economic specialist, Depart- 
ment of State, M.A. Columbia University, for research in the development of 
corporatist doctrines in Germany, 1870-1920; Samuel Davis, lieutenant, USNR, 
M.A. University of Missouri, for a study of the attitudes adopted by the English 
Labor party toward foreign affairs, 1919-24; Whitney A. Griswold, director, 
Civil Affairs Training School, Yale University, Ph.D. Yale University, for a 
comparative study of agrarian political movements and the main trends of agri- 
cultural policy in England, France, Germany, U.S.A., and Russia, 1750-1945; 
Sidney S. Harcave, research analyst, OSs, Ph.D. University of Chicago, for study 
and consultation in the field of social psychology with special reference to the 
application of its techniques to the history of social movements; John H. Herz, 
research analyst, OSS, Ph.D. Cologne University, for study of recent develop- 
ments in foreign government and politics; James W. Hurst, lieutenant (s.g.), 
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USNR, L.L.B., Harvard University, for research in American legal history; 
Andrew Lossky, lieutenant, AUS, M.A. Yale University, for study of Russian 
history, particularly the period of Peter the Great; Henry C. Meyer, research 
analyst, OSS, Ph.D. Yale University, for research, study, and writing in the field 
of European history, and for Russian language study; Ira Polley, ensign, USNR, 
M.A. University of Minnesota, for research: in the politics and administration of” 
the labor relations acts of selected states in the Middle West and East; Robert L. 
Reynolds, research analyst, OSS, Ph.D. University of Wisconsin, for research on 
Genoese notarial archives. Pre-Doctoral Field Training Fellows: David Herbert 
Donald, University of Illinois, for field training in intellectual history, by tracing 
the sources of intellectual history in the Ohio Valley, 1830-70; Clement G. 
Motten, University of Pennsylvania, for field training in economic history through 
study in Mexica of the long-range effects of technical improvements introduced 
into the Mexican silver mines in 1775-1825. Grants-in-aid: Wilbur C. Abbott, 
professor of history (emeritus), Harvard University, for the completion of The 
Writings and Speeches of Oliver Cromwell; Clyde J. Bollinger, associate pro- 
fessor of geography, University of Oklahoma, for the completion of a study of, 
the American wheat belt; Hugh McDowall Clokie, associate professor of govern- 
ment, University of Manitoba, for the completion of a study of the development 
of the English party organization; John Hope Franklin, professor of American 
history, North Carolina College for Negroes, for the completion of a study of the 
emergence of military spirit in the Old South; Earl J. Hamilton, professor of 
economics, Northwestern University, for the completion of a study of the first 
fifty years of the bank of Spain; John I. Kolehmainen, professor of history and 
political science, Heidelberg College, for the completion of a history of the Finnish 
people in America; Koppel S. Pinson, assistant professor of history, Queens Col- 
lege, for the completion of a study of Jewish social and intellectual movements 
since the time of Moses Mendelssohn; Edward F. Willis, assistant professor of 
history, Carnegie Institute of Technology, for the completion of a study of the 
blockade of Europe after the armistice of 1918-19; Wilford J. Eiteman, assistant 
professor of economics, Duke University, for the completion of a study of the 
economy of Alaska. Two grant-in-aid ap>ointees whose topics are of general in- 
terest to the academic world are Harvey C. Lehman, professor of psychology, 
Ohio University, a study of the chronolcgical age levels at which men do their 
best work in vazious lines of endeavor, and Elon H. Moore, head of the depart- 
ment of sociology, University of Oregon, the securing and analysis of case studies 
on personal adjustments to retirement. ° 


In pursuance of the New York State Historical Association’s purpose, as re- 
cently announced by its president, Dr. Arthur G. Parker, to establish a permanent 
memorial to honor the scholarship of Dixon Ryan Fox, the trustees of the as- 
sociation have authorized the creation of a fund in the amount of $100,000 to be 
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known as the Dixon Ryan Fox Memorial Fund. “The principal and income 
of this sum,” it is announced, “will be used, at the discretion of the trustees, to 
promote the causes which Dr. Fox most deeply cherished, as parts of a well- 
` rounded program for keeping a sense of history alive among the people of this 
great state, generation after generation.” Contributions to the fund should be 
‘sent directly to the Treasurer, New York State Historical Association, Coopers- 
town, New York, and should be designated as for the Dixon Ryan Fox Memorial 
Fund. 


The Telluride Association, an endowed scholarship foundation in Cornell 
University, has set up a George Lincoln Burr Memorial Scholarship Fund in honor 
of the memory of Professor Burr, who, among many activities, was one time 
president of this association. The holder of the Burr Scholarship may be either 
a graduate or undergraduate man in any field of work at Cornell University, He 
will receive his full tuition, board, and room. 


Foreign travel to pursue or renew historical research in European archives 
and libraries will not be advisable or even possible for another year. That is the 
gist of an exchange of letters between the Department of State and Dr. Waldo G. 
Leland, director of the American Council of Learned Societies. 


The University of Caen was practically destroyed during the Normandy 
campaign. The library, building and books, was the chief casualty. An American 
committee to gather and forward books to Caen has been formed under the 
chairmanship of Professor Horatio Smith of Columbia University. The com- 
mittee has prepared an illustrated pamphlet which they will gladly send on 
request. Useful books in any field may be sent to the chairman. 


Personal 


Max Farrand, president of the American Historical Association in 1940 and 
former director of research at the Huntington Library, died at his home in Bar 
Harbor, Maine, on June 17, 1945. Born March 29, 1869, in Newark, New Jersey, 
Farrand was one of a distinguished family of educators. His father, Samuel A. 
Farrand was for many years the headmaster of Newark Academy, a post to 
which the eldest brother, Wilson Farrand, succeeded. Another brother, Livingston 
Farrand, was president of Cornell University. From Princeton University, Max 
Farrand received his bachelor’s degree in 1892, the degree of master of arts in 
1893, and that of doctor of philosophy in history in 1896. In addition to graduate 
study at Princeton, he spent several periods in seminars at Heidelberg and 
Leipzig. Beginning his professional career as a teacher and a scholar with an 
instructorship at Wesleyan University in 1896, he proceeded rapidly to a pro- 
fessorship there. In 1901, he became professor and head of the history depart- 
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ment at Stanford University, where he remained until 1908. During this period 
he spent one year on leave as visiting professor at Cornell. From 1908 to 1925 he 
was professor at Yale. During busy years as a teacher whose students remember 
him as an inspiring lecturer and counsellor, he established his reputation as a 
scholar with the preparation of a definitive edition of the Records of the Federal 
Convention of 1787, published in three volumes in 1911. A supplementary volume 
appeared in 1937. Although Farrand wrote many able articles and several books 
on American history, none surpassed in importance the Records of the Federal 
Convention, a monument of painstaking and meticulous scholarship which also 
demonstrates imaginative research. This work will remain a model of editorial 
practice. Its publication is a landmark in constitutional history, for the editor 
succeeded in recreating an accurate day-by-day account of the evolution of the 
Federal Constitution—something which scholars had previously lacked. In 1919, 
while still a member of the Yale faculty, he became general director of the Com- 
monwealth Fund, a foundation in which he played an important role until his’ 
resignation in 1927. During that time he developed a profound interest in further- 
ing Anglo-American relations through the appointment of British scholars to 
educational posts which would bring them to this country. In the establishment 
of the Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery as a research foundation 
and a'living institution devoted to the active advancement of learning, Farrand 
had an important part. By a deed of trust dated August 30, 1919, Henry Edwards 
Huntington set up this institution under the guidance of five trustees; two of 
these trustees, Dr. George Ellery Hale, then director of Mt. Wilson Observatory, 
and Dr. Robert A. Millikan, chairman of the executive council of the California 
Institute of Technology, consulted with Farrand during a visit to California in 
January, 1926. Later in the same year, Farrand returned for further discussions 
with the trustees and the founder about the potentialities of the library. At that 
time, according to a memorandum which he has left, he outlined to Huntington ` 
a program of research which would enable the library “to be the influential institu- 
tion that he dreamed of its being—not a mere museum or mausoleum, but an 
active force,” and Huntington agreed upon an endowment sufficient for such a 
program. In 1927 Farrand was invited to become director of research—a title that 
was significant because both trustees and founder had agreed that the institution's 
emphasis should be placed upon research. During his directorship, from 1927 
until his retirement on June 30, 1941, Farrand devoted his energy and talents to 
giving the Huntington Library international significance as a research founda- 
tion, He was instrumental in gathering a permanent research staff of scholars 
devoted to the study of various aspects of English and American civilization. Many 
visiting scholars were brought to the library, and provisions were made for the 
annual appointment of a group of research fellows. Meanwhile Farrand lent his 
support to the continued development of the library's historical material; within 
a decade, a collector's library was transformed into a research institution with ` 
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the reference works and bibliographical apparatus required by scholars. During 
the early years of the library's Cevelopment, before ill-health and the multiplica- 
tion of responsibilities interfered, Farrand maintained an active interest in the 
work of his younger colleagues and was a source of help and inspiration. Con- 
stantly he insisted upon the highest standards of quality in the Huntington 
Library's publications. He chose for himself the preparation of a definitive text 
of Benjamin Franklin's Autobiography based on Franklin's holograph copy in 
the Huntington Library. The standard of editorial perfection which he set him- 
self explains in part why the task was incomplete at his death. His associates at 
the Huntington Library plan tc finish the text. Always interested in fine print- 
ing, he made a remarkable collection of the publications of the Merrymount Press 
and bequeathed it to the Huntington Library. As scholar and administrator, 
Farrand achieved distinction. Ee will be long remembered for his Records of 
the Federal Convention and the establishment of policies at the Huntington 
Library which gave that institution in a short span of years a significant place 
in higher learning. 


The death of Roger Bigelow Merriman on September 7 took from Harvard 
one of its great teachers, one who brought to his life work a zestful vigor, a 
‘breadth af outlook, that made contact with him an apprenticeship to life as well 
as to scholarship. Profound scholarship was the foundation on which he built his 
work; but the work was teaching. Publication began early, with his Thomas 
Cromwell in 1902, and was to cease only with the correction of the proofs of the ` 
second edition of his Suleiman the Magnificent forty-three years later, during 
the last weeks of his life. To kis scholarship Merriman owed the international 
reputation that was recognized by honorary degrees from Oxford, Glasgow, and 
Cambridge. His true monument, however, is in the intangible realm of memory, 
where stands the contribution that he made to “general education in a free 
society.” To those whom he taught, and he taught many thousands, Merriman 
was only incidentally the author of The Rise of the Spanish Empire. 'To his 
students he was one who made history live. The swing and dash, the entirely 
Elizabethan zest which he brought, whether to the relatively elementary mass 
instruction of History 1 or to tke informed intimacy of the seminar, were forces 
for liberal education. He converted many a “football barbarian” to an apprecia- 
tion of the meaning of history, and many a “foot-note barbarian” to the realization 
that scholarship is more than publication for facts’ sake. It was entirely in character 
that Merriman should have been chosen as one of the first masters in Harvard's 
House experiment of the 1930's. It was also entirely in character that Eliot House 
should have become one of the most vigorous and influential of the seven Houses, 
establishing almost at once a pre-eminence maintained until the war called for its 
conversion to Navy use. Liberal education was Merriman's life, in college or grad- 
uate school, in classroom, eight-oared shell, or House, He saw “the good life” 
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clearly and could communicate his vision to others. To the very last of a painful 
illness interest in the future remained his dominant emotion. In a letter tc a col- 
league, written only a few days before the end, he said, “Your letter rouses in me a 
slight desire to be up and doing, otherwis2, as Oliver Cromwell said a few days 
before his death, ‘My chief desire here is to make what haste I may to be gone.’ ” So 
departed a great scholar, a great teacher, and a very gallant gentleman. 


Howard Levi Gray died suddenly on September 14 while on a visit to his 
birthplace at Fort Plain, New York. He was seventy-one years of age amd un- 
married. Some five years ago he retired from the faculty of Bryn Mawr College, 
where he'had spent most of his professional life (1915-1940) and where for seven- 
teen years he was Marjorie Walter Goodhart professor of history. He was pri- 
marily an economic historian—one of the most distinguished of that distinguished 
company of American economic historians who have drawn their inspiration from 
Professor Edwin F. Gay at Harvard. Like Gay, Gray’s first important work was 
in English agrarian history. His book on English Field Systems (1915) is prob- 
ably the most significant contribution ever made to that difficult subject. Later his 
interest shifted to English trade and finance particularly in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. He left behind him an unfinished study on “Mid-Fifteenth 
Century Finance and Administration.” More than once he deviated into neigh- 
boring fields, as in his notable study on the Influence of the Commons on Early 
Legislation (1932) and his essay on “Greek Visitors to England, 1455-6” His 

- work in London on the Joint Shipping Board during World War I inspired an 
admirable short study on British Industry at War (1918). Gray was a great teacher 
and he built up around him at Bryn Mawr College a group of young scholars 
who, in turn, have made notable contributions to our knowledge of medieval 
economic history. The scope of his teaching was, however, far wider than the 
chosen field of his own researches. Bryn Mawr undergraduates still look. back 
upon his course in the Renaissance as one of their great intellectual exper.ences, 
and more than one outstanding scholar in the field of contemporary Europe drew 
her initial impulse from his seminar on that subject. But he was above all a 
humanist with an interest in humane learning as broad as the world. As such he 
was, within the limits of a very modest purse, an indefatigable collector of works 
of art. At different times in his life he collected English glass, early German 
woodcuts, Oriental rugs, early English furniture, Japanese prints, modern paint- 
ings, and Chinese pottery. In the latter field he was a recognized expert. Those 
who knew him best will remember him above all as a devoted and absolutely 
selfless friend. , R 


Gavin Burns Henderson, English historian and lecturer in the department 
of history in Glasgow University, was killed during the past summer vacation in 
an air crash at Athens while he was on a lecture tour of RAF units .n the 
Mediterranean area, He was thirty-six years of age. Dr. Henderson was a scholar 
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of Selwyn College, Cambridge, and, after taking a first class degree in history, 
he engaged in research under the late Professor Harold Temperley. He was 
. awarded the degree of Ph.D. for a dissertation on “The Concert of Europe, June 
1854-July 1855.” In 1935 he was appointed to a lectureship in the: department of 
history at Glasgow University. He continued his research on the diplomatic 
history of the nineteenth century making extensive use of unpublished materials 
in various public and private archives in England and on the Continent. Some 
of the results of his work were published in the American Historical Review 
(“The Diplomatic Revolution of 1854,” XLII, 22) and in other historical maga- 
zines. In the early years of the war Dr. Henderson gave a series of “War Com- 
mentazies” for the Ministry of Information and then he was given leave of 
absence from his normal duties to become a full-time lecturer to His Majesty’s 
Forces. He visited troops in the Orkneys and Shetlands and in the Faroe Islands 
and undertook a lecture tour in the Middle East. At the time of his death he had 
resumed his work at the university. 


«Herman T. Colenbrander, Dutch historian and professor of history at Leyden 
University, died October 12. He was seventy-four years old. Dr. Colenbrander was 
director of Netherlands State Historical Publications from 1902 to 1918, and in 
1918 became editor of De Gids, leading Dutch monthly. In 1925 he was a co- 
founder of the Congress of Historical Sciences at Geneva. 


Ethel Armes, who was associated with the Robert E. Lee Foundation, died 
September 28 in Peterborough, New Hampshire, after being stricken at the 
nearby MacDowell Colony, where she had gone for the summer to work on a 
new book. She was the author of Nancy Shippen: Her Journal Book and Stratford 
Hall, the Great House of the Lees, both written as a result of historical research 
she did for the Lee Foundation. She aided the organization in the purchase and 
restoration of Stratford Hall, Lee’s birthplace. She also was active in the Sulgrave 
Institution and the Theodore Roosevelt Memorial Association. Other books she 
wrote include Midsummer in Whittier's Country and the Story of Coal and Iron 
in Alabama. 


Caroline Hazard, president of Wellesley College from 1899 to 1910 and author 
and editor of numerous books, died March 19 at the age of eighty-nine. 


Charles H. Norby, lieutenant commander in the Navy, died on October 19 
while stationed at the University of North Carolina. He was thirty-seven years 
old. Before entering the service he had taught history at Luther College, Bemidji 
Teachers College, and at Iowa State College of Agriculture. 


Appointment of Dr. Theodore C. Blegen, dean of the Graduate School of the: 
University of Minnesota, to membership on the advisory board on national parks, 
historic sites, buildings, and monuments was announced November 3 by Secre- 
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tary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes. Other members of the advisory board are 
Dr. Waldo G. Leland, Washington, D. C., acting chairman; Dr. Frank M. 
Setzler, Washington, D. C., secretary; Dr. Thomas Barbour, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts; Dr. Herbert E. Bolton, Berkeley, California; Dr. Ralph W. Chaney, 
Berkeley, California; Mrs. Reau Folk, Nashville, Tennessee; Dr. Fiske Kimball, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Charles G. Sauers, River Forest, Illinois; Tom Wal- 
lace, Louisville, Kentucky; and Dr. Clark Wissler, New York City. 


Richard H. Heindel, until recently the director of the American library estab- 
lished by the Office of War Information in the London embassy, has joined the 
Department of State as a special assistant in the Office of Public Affairs to advise 
on library services of interest to the department. This includes the future of the 
successful public information libraries opened by the government in foreign coun- 
tries during the war. Dr. Heindel, on leave from the department of history of the 
University of Pennsylvania, established the first OWI library in 1942 in London. 


Christopher Robert Cheney (M.A., Oxford) has been appointed professor of 
medieval history in the University of Manchester, in succession to Professor E, E. 
Jacob, who leaves Manchester to take up the first research fellowship at All 
Souls, Oxford. 


Sidney Painter was advanced from an associate professorship to a professor- 
ship and appointed chairman of the department of history at the Johns Hopkins 
University during the last academic year. 


William B. Munro, who has held the Edward S. Harkness professorship of 
history and government at the California Institute of Technology since its estab- 
lishment, became emeritus professor on September 1, 1945. 


Wesley C. Mitchell has resigned as director of research in the National Bureau 
of Economic Research after twenty-five years of service in which the policies and 
practices of the National Bureau were developed. Arthur F. Burns, professor of 
economics in Columbia University, has succeeded Dr. Mitchell, who will continue 
as a member of the research staff, 


Carl C. Eckhardt has retired as professor of history in the University of Colo- 
rado. Richard M. Brace, formerly of Pomona College, has accepted an associate 
professorship in the same institution. 


Edward Tuthill, professor of history at the University of Kentucky since 1908 
and head of the department since 1911, getired from active service on July 1. 
He is succeeded as head of the department by Thomas D. Clark, who has been 
the acting head during the past two years, 


After forty-three years of service at the University of Missouri, Jonas Viles 
retired in June to the position of professor emeritus of history. 
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Sidney R. Packard of Smith College has been visiting lecurer on history at 
Harvard and Radcliffe for the first semester of the current academic year. 


William O. Aydelotte has been granted a leave of absence from Smith College 
to accept a research fellowship at Princeton University. Dr. Ardelotte is working 
on a book on Dickens and his relation to the history of his times. 


O. O. Winther, assistant professor of history in Indiana University, is on 
sabbatical leave at the Henry E. Huntington Library, where he has been granted 
a fellowship to make a study of the American Southwest in transition. 


F. H. Soward is on leave for another year from the University of British 
Columbia; he is with the Department of External Affairs at O-tawa. 


Sylvester J. Hemleben, associate professor of history and social studies and 
head of the department in the Fordham University School of Education, has 
been granted a leave of absence for the academic year 1945-45 to serve as editor 

~in chief of the historical program of the United States Chemical Warfare Service. 
His duties will include the editorial guidance, planning, and preparation for even- 
tual publication of studies that will provide a complete history of Chemical War- 
fare Service activities and achievements in World War II. 


Wendell H. Stephenson, who has been on leave of absence from Louisiana 
State University during the past year to do research work or historical scholar- 
ship in the South, under the auspices of a grant from the General Education 
Board, has accepted a position at the University of Kentucxy as professor of 
history and editor for the University Press. He assumed ais new duties in 
September. 


Horace Adams, formerly of Arkansas Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
has been appointed professor of history and head of the department at Arkansas 
State Teachers College, Conway, Arkansas. 


Charles R. Keller has been promoted to professor of historz in Williams Col- 
lege and has been named J. Leland Miller professor of Amer can history, litera- 
ture, and eloquence. 


M. L. W. Laistner has been granted leave from Cornell University for the 
spring term. He will be in residence in the University of California as Sather 
professor of classical literature. 


Marc Szeftel, a graduate of the University of Brussels and Ph.D., Columbia, 
has been appointed acting assistant professor of Russian histo-y in Cornell Uni- 
versity for 1945-46, ° 


R. A. McLemore, professor of history and head of the department at Missis- 
sippi Southern College, has been named acting dean of instruction for the college, 
At the same institution, John Edmond Gonzales, formerly a Ellow at Louisiana 
State University, has been appointed instructor in history. 
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Harold E. Briggs, professor of history and head of the department at the 
University of Miami, Coral Gables, Florida, for the past ten years, has accepted 
a position as professor of history and chairman of the department at Southern 
Illinois Normal University at Carbondale, Illinois. William A. Pitkin of the 
history department at Superior State Teachers College at Superior, Wisconsin, 
has accepted a position as associate professor of history at the same institution. 


Philip D. Jordan, formerly of Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, has been ap- 
pointed associate professor of history at the University of Minnesota. 


Kenneth E. St. Clair, president of Sayre School for Girls in Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, is visiting professor of history at Transylvania College for the fall and 
winter quarters of the current academic year. 


Leroy P. Graf, formerly of Ohio State University, has been appointed associate 
professor of history at the University of Tennessee. 


Richard N. Current, formerly at Northern Michigan College, Marquette, 
Michigan, is now associate professor of American history at Lawrence College, 
Appleton, Wisconsin. 


Max P. Allen, formerly of Indiana University, has been appointed professor 
of history in Northern Michigan College of Education at Marquette. 


Walther Kirchner, formerly lecturer in modern European history in the 
University of California at Los Angeles, has become assistant professor in the 
University of Delaware. 


Walter V. Scholes has been appointed assistant professor of history at the 
University of Missouri. 


George B. Carson, formerly of Monticello College, has been appointed assistant 
professor of history at the University of Kentucky. 


Harry W. Nerhood has been advanced to assistant professor at Whittier Col- 
lege; he recently completed the work for a Ph.D. degree at Ohio State University. 


Madaline W. Nichols, formerly of Goucher College, is now visiting assistant 
professor of history and Spanish at Duke University. 

Roman J. Zorn has been appointed instructor ia history at the University of 
Arkansas. 

Sidney L. Jackson, captain in the Unifed States Army, formerly with the 
_Signal Corps Historical Section, New York, is now on duty in the Pacific, 

The announcement in the October issue of the Review that Troyer S. Anderson. 


has been appointed to the departmental headship at Hunter College is an error. 
Dr. Anderson has accepted a professorship at that institution. 
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The Problem of the Common Man ín 
Early Medieval Europe 


CarL STEPHENSON* 


OR over a hundred years no subject of historical research has attracted 
greater interest or has been more passionately discussed than the ordinary 
~ inhabitant of the Western countryside during the early Middle Ages. Of what 
descent was he, and of what fundamental character? Was he free or unfree? 
Was he a peasant proprietor or an economic dependent? Did Łe live by fight- 
ing, by working, or by combining the two occupations? Did he have any 
political power? If so, what was it; and how and where was it exercised? 

‘> emections as these must indeed be answered by one who kopes to under- 
development of European civilization. We should, as so many 
of scholars have insisted, give thought to the beginnings of our 
r states, and our societies. But the task of finding gcod answers to 
4s is not easy; for the curious student who works back of the glib 
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ing that inevitably tends to discourage him. He will not know that the sub- 
stratum of actual evidence is much less bulky and, as it seems to me, much 
more intelligible. At any rate, let us see whether something cannot be done 
to simplify what the historian of medieval Europe has long considered a 
fundamental problem. 

Once we have attacked this problem; we can hardly escape the Markgenos- 
senschaft, a topic which the reader of current historical ‘ournals is not likely 
to find exciting. A century or so ago, the situation was very different—as we 
soon discover if, with Alfons Dopsch,* we trace the various theories of the 
Markgenossenschaft to their earliest formulation. It was in 1768 that Justus, 
Möser published the first edition of his Osnabriickiscke Geschichte? Here 
he depicted his native land, the old Saxony of pre-Carolingian times, as hav- 
ing been populated by free German peasants who, within the confines of local 
territories (Marken), were joined in voluntary associations for the sake AM 
common economic and political interests. Through direct assemblies these 
associates (Markgenossen) regulated their pastoral and agricultural pursuits, 
electing headmen to enforce their decisions and to lead them in war. Theirs 
was a golden age of liberty and equality—one which, being dictated by 
nature, could dispense with an elaborately organized state, and which 
ineluctably ended with Charlemagne’s conquest of Saxony.’ Can anyone 
doubt that this idyllic society, so appealingly sketched in Móser's frontispiece,’ 
was inspired by the tearful Jean Jacques? Thus to conclude, as a matter of 
fact, is not to rely on mere surmise. Móser. himself declared that, after read- 
ing Voltaire and other authors, he was finally enthralled by Rousseau.* 

1 Wirtschaftliche und soziale Grundlagen der europäischen Kulturentwicklung (Vienna, 1918). 


Translated and condensed by Erna Patzelt (New York, 1937). The following references are to the 
original edition. 

2 Ibid., 1, 8 ff. For ‘the sake of comparison it may be remarked that Montesquieu’s De l'esprit 
des lois was first published in 1748; Rousseau’s Discours sur les arts et sciences in 1750; his 
Contrat social in 1762; and Herder’s Ideen zur Philosophie der Menschheit in 1784-91. 

3 See especially Möser (2d ed., Berlin, 1780), I, 11 f., 83 ff. Note also the division, in his 
preface, of German history into four periods, “In der ersten und giildnen war noch mehrentheils 
jeder deutscher Ackerhof mit einem Eigenthtimer oder Wehren besetzt; . .. nichts als hohe uprl.. 
gemeine Enre in der Nation bekannt; niemand, ausser dem Leut oder Knechte einem Hotel 
folgen verbunden; und der gemeine Vorsteher ein erwáhlter Richter, welcher blos digg 
bestátigte, so ihm von seinen Rechtsgenossen zugewiesen wurden.” 

* See the accompanying plate, which has been. reproduced from Múser's second ed 
no copy of the first seems to be available in America. Here may be admired the wa" 
of primitive Germany in a romantic setting that encludes his wife and child (and prg „ 
wife and children of a neighbor). His spear and shield, ready to hand, recline.in th©3- 
while he strives to till his recalcitrant soil. We notice ‘that his hair—in a hardly st¥ 
tempt.to illustrate the coiffure of the Suevi, as «described by Tacitus—is tied in a to} 
that his plow is distinctly crude. But how are we to explain his team of long-tailed i 
greyhound, and—God save the mark—his shorts? E f 

5 “Zuletzt zog mich Rousseau ganz an sich.” Quoted from one of Méser’s letters 
Kass, Möser urd Goethe (Berlin, 1909), p. 21. 
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The Original Markgenosse (frontispiece of Móser's 
Osnabriickische Geschichte, 1780) 
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How, in turn, Méser’s work captivated the rising school of German his- 
torians has been admirably shown by Dopsch,' and with such a wealth of 
detail that only the salient features of this famous literary development need 
be mentioned here. Méser, we should note, attributed to the ancient Mark- 
genossenschaft both economic and political functions, the latter being neces- 
sitated by the former. To Móser the typical German was the possessor of an 
individual homestead (Einzelhof), who shared with his Markgenossen the 
use of adjacent woods, streams, pastures, and the like.” It was left for Móser's 
followers in the next century—particularly Eichhorn, Grimm, Beseler, 
Landau, and Georg von Maurer—to transform his thesis of original private 
ownership into one of original communism. In doing so the later writers 
were undoubtedly influenced by their better appreciation of the open-field 
system and the accompanying allotment of peasant holdings within the 
medieval villa, or manor. Thus the village, rather than a group of Einzel- 
hofen, came to be recognized as the primitive Mark—the natural settlement 
of free warrior-peasants with an innate passion for equal justice, the true 
cell of Germanic society.* And since Germanic society had to be based on 
the sacred principle of consanguinity, numerous scholars arose to show 
how the Markgenossenschaft was somehow derived from the uralt institu- 
tion of the family.’ 

Meanwhile Móser's exposition of the Markgenossenschaft as the primeval 
form of political organization among the Germans had likewise met with 
enthusiastic reception. Such influential writers as Rogge and Dónniges went 
even beyond Eichhorn in arguing that the German state was originally 
democratic. Its later domination by a feudal aristocracy was the result of 
degeneration—marked the triumph of greed and violence over the liberty, 
equality, and pure self-government of ancient Germany. Several scholars,” it 
is true, refused to accept what they denounced as an obvious exaggeration; 
and their demand for more positive evidence received strong support from 
Georg Waitz, one of the great historians of all time." Yet Waitz remained 

81, 10 ff. His work should be consulted for all references not given in the pages immediately 
following. 

T Note that Möser, while restricting his book to a consideration of ancient Saxony, devoted his ` 
preface mainly to determining periods in die Geschichte von Deutschland, and that his disciples, 
led by Eichhorn, applied his conclusions to Germany as a whole. 

8 Hence August Meitzen's Siedlung und Agrarwesen, which set forth the persuasive theory 
that the nucleated village was essentially Germani®, the Einzelhof essentially Celtic. 

® Hence the thesis of W. Arnold and others (following Kemble, below, n. 31), that place 
names reflect the primitive settlement of families or clans. 

10 Notably W. E. Wilda and H. von Sybel, 

11 In this verdict I heartily agree with Dopsch. Waitz proved himself a fine historical scholar 


by basing his conclusions on the study of authentic sources. Whenever we disagree with him, we 
must present equally good reasons for doing so. Most of his contemporaries, like too many of 
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firmly convinced that the Markgenossenschaft was the basic institution of 
Germanic society, an agrarian association that might well have had political 
functions of a local character. The debate then became more intricate as well 
as more acrimonious. Thudicum defended Maurer's thesis by presenting 
further alleged proofs from late sources. Roth, Gierke, and Sohm “upheld 
Waitz in some particulars only to differ with him in others—while by no 
means agreeing among themselves.*? 
For the present study these disputes have relatively slight importance. Our 
‘interest in the Markgenossenschaft lies not in its probable significance for 
state-building but in its presumed existence. If there never was any such 
thing, why bother with an estimate of its potential influence? To Fustel 
de Coulanges goes the honor of having first appreciated the underlying 
problem and of having boldly attacked it. In his essay “De la marche 
germanique”* he briefly stated the thesis of the Germanist school, ex- 
amined the relevant sources, and gave his own conclusions. So far as it went, 
in my opinion, his judgment was decisive. Throughout the extant documents 
of the earlier Middle Ages the word “mark” (marca) invariably means a 
boundary. It is only in the land grants of the twelfth and following centuries 
that it sometimes designates a particular property, such as a villa; and descrip- 
tions of these properties often include the term communia. But the latter does 
not imply communal ownership by villagers. It denotes merely a piece of 
land, e.g. a wood, which, at least to some extent, is jointly used by various 
persons and which can only be alienated subject to their rights of common. 
To accept the current doctrine of the Markgenossenschaft, accordingly, one 
must first read into comparatively late sources a meaning which they never 
had and then apply that misinterpretation to an imaginary society of a thou- 
sand years earlier.” 
Fustel’s argument, however cogent it may appear to us, had surprisingly 
little effect upon the learned world of his day. French historians, angered by 





ours, seem to have thought that historical truth could be found through juristic theorizing. In my 
Borough and Town (Cambridge, Mass., 1933), pp. 5, 11, I have explained why I prefer Waitz to 
Maurer on the subject of urban origins. 

12 For a discussion of the controversy between Waitz and Roth over the development of 
feudalism, see my earlier article, Am. Hist. Rev., XLVI (1941), 788 ff. 

18 Recherches sur quelques problèmes d'histoire (Paris, 1885), pp. 319 ff. These were studies 
which Fustel had earlier written to supplement the first volume of his Histoire des institutions de’ 
l'ancienne France (Paris, 1874), but which Me had not separately published. It is greatly to be 
regretted that the writing of so brilliant a scholar never caught up with his research. 

14 The authorities referred to by Fustel are principally such German historians as Maurer, 
Waitz, and Sohm, together with the French historian, E. L. V. de Laveleye, whose Histoire des 
formes primitives de la propriété had been published in 1874. On the contemporary work of 
` Seebohm (unnoticed by Fustel), see below, n. 33. 

15 The words are my own; Fustel was much less emphatic. 
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his delineation of the early Germans as rather better than savages, seemed 
more inclined to attack than to support anything he said.** German historians, 
to whom the works of the French school had long been anethema, generally 
disregarded him. And English historians, with few excepticns, refused to be 
perturbed by the criticism of any foreigner. It must, indeed, have been very. 
gratifying to the many exponents of nationalistic history thet Fustel could be 
said to have proved merely the inadequacy of the word “mark.” So, to escape 
the rigor of his logic, all one had to do was to substitute commune rurale, 
Landgemeinde, “village community,” or “township.” Yet the question remains 
whether such substitution really adds to our knowledge. To give the Mark- 
genossenschaft a new name is not to demonstrate its existence. Although 
Fustel died prematurely, and without adequate recognition, no student can 
do better than take his work as a model of historical criticism. Let us see, 
more precisely, what a few typical writers of the next gereration were able 
to advance in favor of the good old Germanist doctrine. 

Beginning in 1886, Jacques Flach published a history which, by virtue of 
its pleasing style rather than of its scholarship, has had considerable in- 
fluence." Flach’s first volume, dealing with the emergence of le régime 
seigneuriale, is devoted to a romantic portrayal of the family as the govern- 
ing factor in primitive French society. His second volume (1893) attempts 
to show how the same thesis can be developed to explain the institutions of 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries—especially la commune and la féodalité. 
Ignoring Flach’s description of feudalism as being irrelevant to the present 
study, we need only remark that he finds the origin of the urban commune 
in the rural commune, which he manages to derive from Frankish institu- 
tions in Gaul and so, presumably, from earlier Germanic custom. To state 
Flach’s argument more positively is quite impossible, as enybody who reads 
his book will quickly realize. His one sure.conclusion would seem to be that 
Fustel de Coulanges was wrong; Germanic society. had been characterized by 
the free self-governing community. Yet, to justify his faith in that institu- 


16 Dopsch has shown (I, 46) how both Glasson and Viollet, avoiding Fustel’s main argu- 
ment, continued to defend the juristic thesis that primitive communism must. have preceded in- . 
dividual ownership of land. For the works of other French historians, as well as for those of 
various German and English historians, see immediately below. It should be noted that at this - 
point Dopsch, after an enthusiastic tribute to Fustel de Coulanges, dive-ts his chief attention to 
the broader subject of Germanic Kulzurentwicklung upon Roman soil. So what follows is essen- 
tially my own criticism of the books cited. . ; 

17 Les origines de Pancienne France (4 vols., Paris, 1886-1917).-By way of. contrast C. 
Pfister’s admirable chapters in E. Lavisse, Histoire de France, Il, pt. 1 (Paris, 1903), not only 
accept Fustel’s conclusions regarding the Markgenossenschajft but decline to imagine a substitute 
called commune rurale or anything else (see especially p. 204, n. 2). On the continued support 
to Maurer's theory of urban origins by Petit-Dutaillis, Bourgin, and othzrs, see my Borough and 
Town, pp. 15, 18. > 
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tion, Flach could refer to nothing earlier than the seignorially organized 
villas of the Carolingian period. To one who begins his inquiry without 
such faith, Flach's volumes, whatever their. literary merit, remain wholly 
unconvincing. o 

In Germany, meanwhile, it had been Fustel's misfortune to have his work 
cited with approval by Richard Hildebrand, a professor of political economy 
who in 1896 published a sociological essay on the early stages of human cul- 
ture.** According to Hildebrand, men were first hunters and fishers, secondly 
herdsmen, thirdly peasants and landlords. Had the Germans, as pictured by 
Tacitus, approached the third stage? Assuredly not, for their agrarian system 
was still quite primitive. Even the most famous of German historians had 
failed to recognize that fact and had therefore imposed upon the scholarly 
world an opinion compounded of romantic imagination and a misreading 
of the sources.*® More especially, the sacred doctrine of the Mark genossenschaft 
was no better than a myth!” Hildebrand was obviously inviting Jovian . 
tHunderbolts, and they descended in due course. Prominent historians joined 
in ridiculing not only his interpretation of Caesar and Tacitus but also his 
application of the sociologists’ comparative method to the study of early 
German society. And since a good deal of this criticism was not without 
justification, the arguments of Fustel de Coulanges tended to be discredited 
along with those of Hildebrand. f 

Long before Hildebrand’s particular heresy could be refuted, however, a 
more insidious attack was launched against the dogma of the Markgenos- 
senschaft by Werner Wittich, a pupil of the specialist on agrarian history, 
Georg Friedrich Knapp.” Under the inspiration of his distinguished master, 

18 Recht und Sitte auf den verschiedenen wirtschaftlichen Kulturstufen (Jena, 1896). Like- 
wise appreciated by Hildebrand was the pioneer work of Denman Ross, The Early History of 
Landholding among the Germans (Boston, 1883), which had denied the whole theory of com- 
munism in the primitive Markgenossenschaft. See Dopsch, I, 44-45. 

19 “Die Zusammenstellung von ‘liberté,’ ‘fraternité’ und ‘égalité; von welcher sich humoris- 
tischer Weise auch deutsche Historiker haben anstecken lassen, um auf dieser Trias die ‘german- 
ische Urzeit’ oder die ‘älteste deutsche Agrarverfassung’ aufzubauen, beruht auf reiner Ideologie 
und Phantasterei.” Hildebrand, p. 125. 

20 “Von der “geliufigen Vorstellung der alten deutschen Markgenossenschaft’ bleibt gar nichts 
übrig: Das Ganze ist ein Hirngespinnst.” Ibid., p. 180. 

21 Together with the works cited immediately below, see R. Kótzschke, “Die Gliederung der 
Gesellschaft bei den alten Deutschen,” Deutsche Zeitschrift fiir Geschichtswissenschaft, Neue 
Folge, II (1897-98), 269 ff. And for a good review of the whole question by a supporter of the 
orthodox position, see G. von Below, Probleme der Wirtschaftsgeschichte (Tübingen, 1926), 
chaps. 1-11. Below’s restatement of Maurer’s gheory of urban origins, including the substitution of 
Landgemeinde for Markgenossenschaft, has been summarized in my Borough and Town, 

. 3 ff 

22 Knapp’s first book, on the emancipation of the German peasantry, was published in 1887. 

His second, Grundherrschaft und Rittergut (Leipzig, 1897), incorporated a series of earlier lectures 


and was in turn incorporated in his Einféhrung in einige Hauptgebiete der Nationalökonomie 
(Munich, 1925). 
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rather than of Fustel de Coulanges, Wittich in 1896 published a book on thé 
development of great landed estates in northwestern Germany.” The bulk of 
his work, consisting of a dozen chapters, dealt with the landlords and peasants 
of the old Saxony from the later Middle Ages down to the ninteenth cen- 
tury. It was only in an appendix that Wittich raised the question whether the 
Grundherrschaft of that period had resulted from a medieval deterioration 
of society or had prevailed among the primitive Germans. The latter supposi- 
tion Wittich declared to be the much more probable. As delineated by 
Caesar and Tacitus, German society was plainly an aristocracy, in which the 
warrior did not himself guide a plow. Although his income was primarily 
derived from agriculture, he was supported by the labor of servile dependents 
(Knechten). He was, in other words, a petty Grundherr. And if we turn to 
the leges barbarorum, said Wittich, we find additional evidence for the same 
conclusion. The liberi homines, who appear so prominently in those com- 
pilations, were not peasants but small landlords, some of whom had only to 
expand their holdings to become the great landlords of the subsequent age. 

It was, of course, against Wittich that the thunderbolts were thenceforth 
directed. Recognized authorities on the legal and institutional history of Ger- 
many, led by Heinrich Brunner** and Richard Schröder,” proceeded to 
demolish as best they could the work of Knapp and all his school. The writ- 
ings of Caesar and Tacitus, as well as the barbarian codes, were once more 
subjected to laborious analysis and commentary. The triumphant result, ac- 
cording to these same authorities, was that Wittich had utterly failed to prove 
his unorthodox thesis. The typical German, they insisted, had always been 
the common freeman, a warrior-peasant who customarily tilled his own soil 
when not actually engaged in fighting. Such Gemeinfreien truly constituted 

23 Die Grundherrschaft in Nordwestdeutschland (Leipzig, 1896), especially Anlage VI. Dur- 
ing these same years P. Heck complicated the problem under discussion by advancing, with little 
success, the thesis that in the leges barbarorum of the Frankish period the men described as liberi 


or ingenuiles were really dependents, that the true Gemeinfreie were the nobiles. Anyone in- 
terested will find specific references to Heck's publications in the articles herewith cited, 


24 The first edition of Brunner’s Deutsche Rechtsgeschichte (Leipzig, 1887-92) in general 
supported Waitz with regard to the Markgenossenschaft. Brunner's article on “Nobiles und 
Gemeinfreie der karolingischen Volksrechte,” Zeitschrift der Savigny-Stiftung fiir Rechtsgeschichte, 
Germanistische Abteilung, XIX (1898), 76 ff., presented a detailed refutation of Heck, Knapp, 
and Wittich. And in a second article, ¿bíd,, XXIII (1902), 193 ff., he replied to Wittich’s rebuttal 
(see below, n. 26). A final summary of his argument then appeared in the second edition of the 
Deutsche Rechtsgeschichte (Leipzig, 1906-28). That Brunner must be regarded as one of the 
dozen best historians of the early twentieth century is, 1 think, beyond dispute (see 4m. Hist. 
Rev., XLVI, 794 ff.) —but not because he continued ¿o believe in the Markgenossenschaft and its 
typical member, the warrior-peasant (see my quotation, ibid., XLVIII, 249, n. 21). 

25 The many editions of Schrúder's Lehrbuch der deutschen Rechtsgeschichte, ending with the 
fifteenth (Berlin, 1932), have continued to defend the theory of the Markgenossenschaft. See also 
Schráder's criticism of Wittich in the Zeitschrift der Savigny-Stiftung fir Rechtsgeschichte, 
Germanistische Abrejlung, XXIV (1903), 347 f. 
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the primitive German nation; for the nobles and serfs mentioned by Tacitus 
were but minor groups, relatively unimportant either politically or econom- 
ically. Insofar as Germanic custom continued to prevail in the many barbarian 
states of the following centuries, the same social condition came to be reflected 
by the legal compilations then made. The common man was still a warrior- 
peasant of the old type; it was not until the Carolingian period that “feudaliz- 
ing tendencies” began to bring about his long degradation. 

Wittich, nevertheless, remained unconvinced. In an article in 1901, though 
hard pressed to meet all the arguments of his many antagonists, he stoutly 
maintained his original thesis.** Ultimately, he declared, the upholders of 
the traditional doctrine had little to fall back on but an unjustifiable interpre- 
tation of Tacitus. It was ingrained habit of thought that led them to read into 
the records of a primitive age such modern ideas as democracy and the nobility 
of toil?” When dealing with the meager sources of the early Middle Ages, 
nobody should pretend to arrive at more than hypothetical conclusions; he 
submitted merely that his opinion was better supported by the available evi- 
dence than that of his opponents. “Jedoch habe ich eingesehen, dass die 
Annahme von der alten Bauernfreiheit der Germanen nicht eigentlich auf 
einer wissenschaftlich begriindeten Einsicht sondern auf einem nationalen 
und liberalen Glauben an ein ‘giildenes’ Zeitalter im Sinne Mósers beruht.”?* 
` Wittich’s challenge, it seems to me, deserves a fairer answer than it has ever 
received. Before extending our criticism in that direction, however, we must 
see what had meanwhile become the accepted belief of English historians. 

How the theory of the Markgenossenschaft was popularized by Kemble, 
Freeman, and Stubbs, together with their many disciples in England and 
America, is so familiar a story that detailed recapitulation of their work is 
hardly needed here.” Kemble’s enthusiasm for Anglo-Saxon literature nat- 


28 Thid., XXIL (1901), 245 ff. 

27 “Ein Schluss aus diesen zahlreichen iibereinstimmenden Angaben des Schriftstellers auf 
die wirtschaftliche Thatigkeit oder besser Unthatigkeit der freien Manner scheint mir nicht nur 
erlaubt sondern geboten; dass der freie deutsche Mann, den Tacitus schildert, nicht selbst regel- 
mássig den Pflug fiihrte, wird wohl jeder Unbefangene zugeben. Brunner scheint es fiir etwas 
Unerhórtes zu halten, wenn man einer Volksklasse die eigene wirtschaftliche Thátigkeit abspricht. 
Auch hier sind wieder ganz moderne Anschauungen wirksam, ich meine die ungemessene 
Hochschátzung der wirtschaftlichen.besonders der Handarbeit. Die ganz antike und mittelalterliche 
Welt ist nur verstindlich, wenn man sich von der Anschauung, dass ‘wirtschaftliche Arbeit adelt,’ 
frei macht. Alle Erwerbsthatigkeit war ein schmutziges Geschäft, das der anstindige Mensch nur 
nothgedrungen ergriff.” Ibid., XXII, 253-54. 

28 Ibid., XXII, 264. 7 

29 In addition to what Dopsch has to say on the subject, see especially W, J. Ashley, Surveys 
Historic and Economic (London, 1900), pp. 39 ff. For my own opinions the reader is referred to 
my previous articles: 4m. Hist. Rev., XLVII, 245 fi., and “The Beginnings of Representative 
Government in England,” in The Constitution Reconsidered, ed. by Conyers Read (New York, 
1938), pp. 25 ff. 
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urally led him, after studying at Góttingen, to accept the confident assertions 
of German historians with regard to the antiquities of his country as well as 
theirs.” So in his famous work, The Saxons in England,” he sought to im- 
press his compatriots with the significance of the Mark genossenschaft through- 
out their national history. The measure of his success can still be discerned in 
almost every book that deals with early England. Stubbs, it is true, was too 
good a scholar to accept Kemble's thesis without grave reservation: Yet even 
Stubbs was so captivated by the Germanist doctrine that he tended to interpret 
all English history as having been dominated by the primitive institution of 
the township, which he described as the logical development of the Mark- 
genossenschaft. lt seems never to have troubled him that positive evidence for 
any such primitive institution was as completely lacking under the second - 
name as under the first.*? 

Once again the adherents of the orthodox school were aided by the fact 
that their principal antagonist exposed himself to assault from the flank as 
well as from the front. Unlike Fustel de Coulanges, Frederic Seebohm 
adopted the method of arguing back “from the known to the unknown”—a 
method which had been continuously used to justify the theory of the Mark- 
genossenschaft, and which Seebohm now used in an effort to refute it? On 
the whole, it must be granted, Seebohm’s argument was the more scholarly 
of the two; yet, because he cited a spurious charter and misinterpreted a few 
authentic documents, he could be said to have presented an utterly false 
thesis. Besides, by adducing Welsh and Scandinavian records of the later 
Middle Ages to explain the character of ancient tribal organization, he made 
himself still more vulnerable to the attack of historians suddenly grown con- 

30 Kemble should be gratefully remembered not only for his pioneer work in editing the 
Anglo-Saxon charters but also for his fine appreciation of the Anglo-Saxon poems—wonderful 
sources which have been neglected by too many English historians of later generations. 

81 xst ed., London, 1848; 2d ed., London, 1876. Kemble's work was based on the thesis 
(p. 35) that the mark was “the original principle of settlement, prevalent either in England or 
on the continent of Europe, among the nations of Germanic blood.” But to prove the existence 
of the mark in Britain he had to rely on the theoretical arguments of Eichhorn, Grimm, 
and Dónniges (cited above), together with a fanciful derivation of place names which has now 
been thoroughly discredited. See, among the more recent works, Dopsch, I, 265; The Cambridge 
Economic History, 1 (Cambridge, 1941), 35, 177; and F, M. Stenton, Anglo-Saxon England 
(Oxford, 1943), p. 23, n. 3, and p, 314, n. 1, together with the articles there cited. 

82 The Constitutional History of England (Oxford, 1903), 1, 33 fi., 53 ff. This sixth edition 
made no essential change in the thesis presented by the first in 1873. Like Brunner, with whom 
he had so much in common, Stubbs naturally accepted Waitz as the greatest of the earlier authori- 
ties on Germanic institutions. He frequently referred also to the works of Georg von Maurer, 
Sohm, and others of the orthodox school; but never, one notes with regret, to those of Fustel de 
Coulanges. In my opinion, the remarks made over fifty years ago by Ashley (pp. 61 ff.) still re- 
main valid. 

88 The English Village Community (London, 1883). References to Secbohm's later work, as 


well as to that of Chadwick, Corbett, and numerous other historians, will be found in Am. Hist. 
Rev., XLVIII, 250 ff. 
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scientious. Vinogradoff and Maitland, though by no means agreeing on the 
nature of the early village community, heartily joined in denying Seebohm's 
major allegations.* And despite all that has been written to support his 
opinion in preference to Kemble's, most writers on early English institutions, 
consciously or unconsciously, hold an abiding faith in the Markgenos- 
senschaft.® 
For example, let us glance at what may justly be considered the last word 
on the subject—Mr. F. M. Stenton’s Anglo-Saxon England.** “The starting- 
point of English social history” he declares to have been, “not the manor, but 
the community of free peasants.”* In all the Anglo-Saxon kingdoms the 
ceorl was originally a rural freeholder.** The importance of the open-field 
. system in “Old English agrarian life” may have been somewhat exaggerated; 
yet it was the village that “throughout Old English history . . . formed the 
basis of social organization.” ® Within the village the free ceorlas constituted 
not only an “economic association” but also some kind of political unit, be- 
cduse we have “a definite reason for believing in a primitive township- 
moot.” *° Nor was the ceorl a mere peasant; although “in all the recorded 


34 Ibid., XLVIII, 247 ff. Utter lack of evidence, Maitland concluded, must force us to reject 
the alleged self-governing township of the Anglo-Saxons; to hold that the primitive Germanic 
village was a purely agrarian community, which somehow operated without moot or elected 
officials. This concession to the heretical enemy Vinogradoff refused to make. He steadfastly re- 
affirmed his faith in Georg von Maurer’s thesis and like him, of course, could adduce as proof 
nothing earlier than manorial records of the fourteenth century. Vinogradoff, it should be noted, 
was already a convinced believer in the Markgenossenschajt when he published his Villeznage in 
England (1892). And in 1902, before establishing residence in Britain, he collaborated with 
Brunner and Schröder in their attack upon Wittich (Zeitschrift der Savigny-Stiftung fiir Rechts-" 
geschichte, Germanistische Abteilung, XXIH, 123 ff.). 

* 85 For the most entrancing picture of primitive Germanic society one should turn, not to the 
pages of Freeman and Stubbs, but to those of their disciple, John Richard Green, whose History 
of the English People was published in 1881. In the villages of the early Germans, he declared 
(I, 8, 12-13), “lay ready formed the social and political life which is round us in the England 
of to-day. A belt of forest or waste parted each from its fellow villages, and within this boundary 
or mark the ‘township,’ as the village was then called .. . formed a complete and independent 
body, though linked by ties which were strengthening every day to the townships about it and 
the tribe of which it formed a part.” The “sovereignty of the settlement” resided in its moot, the 
assembly of its component freemen. “Here new settlers were admitted to the freedom of the 
township, and bye-laws framed and headman and tithing-man chosen for its governance. Here 
plough-land and meadow-land were shared in due lot among the villagers, and field and home- 
stead passed from man to man by the delivery of a turf cut from its soil. Here strife of farmer with 
farmer was settled according to the ‘customs’ of the township as its elder men stated them, and 
four men were chosen to follow headman or ealdorman to hundred-court or war. It is with a 
reverence such as is stirred by the sight of the head-waters of some mighty river that one Jooks 
back to these village-moots of Friesland or Sleswick. It was here that England learned to be a 
‘mother of parliaments. ” Thus, obviously, the lyrical Green portrayed the Markgenossenschaft, 
under the name of township, as the germ of the glorious English constitution. 

36 The second volume of The Oxford History of England (Oxford, 1943). What follows is 
an elaboration of my brief remarks in the Journal of Economic History, IV (1944), 216 f. 

87 Stenton, p. 310. 38 Ihid., pp. 274-75. 39 Ibid., pp. 278, 283. 

40 Ibid., pp. 283-85. Mr. Stenton's “definite reason” is the fact that villages were commonly 
assessed in round numbers of hides long before there was a hundred court to make the assess- 
ment. But the hundred court af the tenth century is known to have inherited most of its functions 
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fighting of Anglo-Saxon history the typical warrior is the man of noble 
birth, . . . there are facts which suggest that the ceorl may have been by no 
means negligible as a fighting-man.”* And the “urgent necessity for some 
form of assembly intermediate between the meeting of the whole folk and 
the meeting of a village community” naturally led to the institution of moots 
for the regiones later called hundreds, where “peasants learned in the law” 
rendered judgments according to popular custom.*” Albeit with some little 
hesitance, Mr. Stenton thus proclaims himself more orthodox even than 
Maitland.** After all, Mr. Stenton decides, Vinogradoff’s thesis remains sound 
—and that, of course, was essentially the thesis of Georg von Maurer and his 
romantic precursors. 

However bold it may seem to question the considered judgments of great * 
historians, one is always justified in asking them to cite their evidence. In a 
previous article 1 have tried to give an honest summary of what the sources 
tell us about the classes of people in early England and have arrived at cop- 
clusions quite different from those of Mr. Stenton's recent book. And nothing 
presented there has led me to change my opinions. I still believe that the 
Anglo-Saxon sources—the dooms as well as the poems and other literary 
works—portray an aristocratic rather than a democratic society. 1 fail to 
find in them the slightest evidence for a self-governing township or for the 
warrior-peasant who is alleged to have been its typical citizen. The ceorl, to 
be sure, was legally free; but precisely what did his freedom amount to? Did 
he till his own land, or that of someone else? ** Even when he could be 
styled a proprietor, was he not generally commended to a lord and therefore 
bound, together with his children, to what the Normans called a manor?*" 
Was a village inhabited by such ceorlas a “free” village? If so, what docu- 
ment proves its existence—as against the hundreds which prove that, from the 


from. the local folegemot of the earlier dooms, and it was not a “township-moot”; see Liebermann, 
Gesetze der Angelsachsen (Halle, 1903-16), II, 449 ff. (“Gericht”), 516 ff. (“hundred”). In 
further suppert of his conclusion Mr. Stenton cites Elizabeth B. Demarest's article in the English 
Historical Review, XXXIII (1918), 62 ff.; though not one of mine, in which I tried to show that 
Domesday provides no sure example of hidation applied to the king's feorm (ibid,, XXXIX 
[1924], 161 ff.). 

41 Stenton, p. 287. The single reference provided here is to a few dubious words in a tradi- 
tional life of St, Cuthbert. 

42 Ibid., pp. 294-95. 

48 See above, n. 34. To account for the growtf of manorial economy and the concomitant 
degradation of the ceorl, Mr. Stenton naturally follows both Vinogradoff and Maitland. 

44In this connection note particularly the verdict of Liebermann, quoted in Am. Hist. Rev., 
XLVIII, 254. 

45 It seems to me that the evidence of Domesday, as well as that of the earlier sources, tends 
to make such a conclusion necessary; see my “Commendation and Related Problems in Domesday,” 
Eng. Hist. Rev., LIX (1944), 289 ff. 
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seventh century on, whole villages were regularly bought, sold, and otherwise 
alienated ? 

As students of early Germanic institutions have long acknowledged, the 
Anglo-Saxon sources cannot be matched by any contemporary series on the 
Continent. Why, then, should English historians persistently accept the gov- 
erning ideas which nationalists of nineteenth century Germany chose to 
derive from late medieval documents? The constant repetition by modern 
scholars of an argument originally devised to justify faith in the Mark- 
genossenschaft must lead one to suspect that too many of them have neglected 
to read the work of Fustel de Coulanges, or to examine for themselves the 
records of the Frankish period. To the latter subject we shall presently re- 

‘turn. Meanwhile, here is another pertinent question: Why should our recog- 
nized authorities on pre-Norman England require us to believe that the 
Danish conquests of the ninth century necessarily resulted in the democratiza- 
tion of eastern Britain? ** It may, indeed, be imagined that the typical Viking 
was a warrior-peasant who, in his isolated northland, had preserved the cus- 
toms of a primitive Germany. But is there any historical evidence for that 
supposition? 

We need only consult the index of the Corpus Poeticum Boreale* to dis- 
cover that the oldest Scandinavian literature provides us with a single refer- 
ence to plowing. This reference is to the famous Rigspula, which tells how 
the god Rig spent three nights in each of three homes, always sleeping be- 
tween host and hostess; and how, in due time, the three wives brought forth 
three children. The first was Thrall (rael, Anglo-Saxon peow). A swarthy 
fellow with ugly features, thick hands, and broad back, Thrall spent his life 
in putting up fences, spreading manure, cutting peat, and herding animals. 
The second was ruddy-faced Karl (Anglo-Saxon ceorl), who properly learned 
to break an ox, guide a plow, make useful tools, and build a house or barn. 
The third was Jarl (Anglo-Saxon eorl). He had blond hair, rosy cheeks, and 
eyes as keen as a serpent’s. He took to shaping the shield, stringing and 
bending the bow, shafting arrows, wielding and hurling the spear, riding 
horses, training hounds, brandishing the sword, and swimming the sea. 
Finally, having been recognized by Rig as his true son, Jarl became a landed 
gentleman,* a warrior who gloried in battle and reddened the field with the 


48 Cf. ibid., LIX, 308, n. 6. j 

47 Edited by Gudbrand Vigfusson and F. York Powell (Oxford, 1883). For the Rigsbula, 
with an English translation and commentary, see I, 234 ff., 514 ff.; and for scanty references to 
other poems, II, 702 (“Agriculture”). A considerable part of the following summary is translated 
from the original poem. 

48 Literally a holder of udal-fields, or inherited land; see F. Seebohm, Tribal Custom in 
Anglo-Saxon Law (London, 1902), pp. 271 ff. 
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blood of slain foes. He conquered and ruled over eighteen country estates 
(buom). He distributed largess—steeds, golden rings, and other treasure. 1 
am convinced that this grand poem, whether written in the ninth century 
or somewhat later, faithfully portrays Viking society.** That it was as aristo- 
cratic as Anglo-Saxon society I therefore see no reason for doubting. 

The present study, however, has primarily to do with Continental Europe; 
we still have the task of reviewing the evidence presented by Tacitus and the 
writings of the Frankish age. This task, it seems to me, can be simplified by 
recognizing that a number of subjects, though related, are quite subordinate 
to the one under discussion. In the first place, we may profitably ignore the 
classification of particular institutions as Roman, Celtic, Germanic, or some- 
thing else; for such classification must follow, rather than precede, a good 
understanding: of what the institution was. We are not especially interested 
in the technical distinctions of the law, except insofar as they may reflect 
important differences of social status. Ancient tribal arrangements, in spite 
of their undoubted influence upon later custom, need not detain us. And we 
may disregard even the question whether settlement within a certain region 
was commonly in nucleated villages or in scattered homesteads. As neither 
form was incompatible with manorial organization in the Middle Ages, so 
neither can be peculiarly associated with any more primitive system, manorial 
or nonmanorial. In other words, our central problem is the alleged warrior- 
peasant of Méser’s frontispiece. 

That illustrious character of historical literature can hardly be found in 
the writings of Tacitus except by one who already believes he must be there. 
The candid reader, I think, will inevitably see in the Germania the picture 
of an aristocracy—a people dominated by a class of warriors who, far from 
being also peasants, regarded agricultural labor as degrading. In this respect 
I heartily agree with the conclusion of Wittich noted above*” and with that 
more recently stated by Marc Bloch.” If, indeed, the status of the primitive 
German was determined by military prowess, and if the German ideal was 


49 In this respect the opinion of earlier writers (notably Vigfusson) has been supported by 
such modern writers as Axel Olrik, Viking Civilization (New York, 1930), pp. 112 ff. Cf. Karl 
Lehmann, “Die Rigsbula,” in Festschrift . .. Julius von Amsberg (Rostock, 1904), which develops 
the thesis that the poem was a product of the feudal age. But what evidence does Lehmann present 
that would not likewise hold good for Beowulf or the dooms of Aethelberht? It is rather surprising 
that so excellent a book as Social Scandinavia in the Viking Age, by Mary W. Williams (New 
York, 1920), takes no account of the problem here coRsidered. 

50 P, 426; cf. Am. Hist. Rev., XLVI, 799-800, and XLVIII, 250, n. 22, Dopsch (I, chap. 11), 
after pooh-poohing the whole theory of the Markgenossenschaft and emphasizing the dominant 
position of the nobility in ancient Germany, could still hold, for some mysterious reason, that the 
typical German warrior tilled his own land, Cf. his remarks in W. Reeb's edition of the Germania 
(Leipzig, 1930), pp. 157-58. 

52 Camb. Econ. Hist., 1, 261 ff.; cf. R. Koebner’s remarks, pp. 14 ff. 
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a chieftain surrounded by professional fighters, how can we suppose that 
German society was originally an agrarian democracy? Tacitus, for a his- 
torian whose main interest was by no means economic, gives us very satis- 
factory information: the principes, together of course with their comites, 
were supported by customary offerings of livestock and produce from their 
dependents. Whether these dependents were theoretically free or unfree— 
servi who resembled the coloni of the Roman Empire—is beside the point. 
They were assuredly peasants. 

To one familiar with the early medieval sources of England those of the 
Continent should not appear entirely strange. Among the latter, as among 
the former, we can distinguish three principal groups: historical narratives, 
charters, and laws. What has each of the three to tell us about the common 
man on the Continent? And how, if at all, does their testimony disagree 
with that of the Anglo-Saxon records and other literature, supplemented by 
the oldest of the Norse sagas? In such an inquiry the burden of proof would 
seem to be with the scholars who try to demonstrate the existence of the 
Markgenossenschaft, or of its typical member, the warrior-peasant. For they 
can find no stronger support in the science of the modern anthropologist than 
in the sources referred to above. Thus the interested student gains con- 
siderable respite of labor; he may be sure that every available scrap of evidence 
in any of the Continental sources, to which no significant addition is likely 
to appear, has long since been discovered and repeatedly discussed. 

So far as historical narratives of the Frankish kingdom and its neighbors 
are concerned, no one has ever been able to find in them any encouragement 
for the belief that the average German warrior was also a peasant; or that he 

_ somehow helped to constitute a free village community. A glance through the 
pages of Gregory of Tours and the subsequent writers will surely convince 
the reader that nothing could be farther from their view of contemporary 
society than a form of democracy.”” Nor has the enormous mass of charters, 
afforded much comfort to the believers in the Markgenossenschaft. On the 
contrary, as Wittich pointed out, a single land grant that does not imply 
the existence of peasant cultivators, regularly bought and sold along with the 
estate, can hardly be adduced. There remains, accordingly, the evidence of the 
laws—the legal enactments of the barbarian kings, which correspond to the 
Anglo-Saxon dooms. ° 

Even if I had the competence, the present essay would lack the space for 
a thorough analysis of the Continental leges barbarorum. Fortunately, with 


52 See Dopsch, II, 128 ff. 53 See above, n. 23. 
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the help of Brunner," it is not hard to: run through them all, to gain an 
impression of their general character, and to examine more closely such par- 
ticular articles as have been commonly cited by the upholders of the tradi- 
tional doctrine. This, at least, I have done and, in the light of the foregoing 
discussion, have arrived at a few conclusions. They may be stated rather 
simply. And since the reader may not have both Brunner and Liebermann at 
his elbow, I insert a brief memorandum as to the relative age of the sources 
with which we are here concerned. The Kentish dooms, like-those of the 
West Saxon Ine, date from the seventh century. Alfred’s great doombook was 
written towards the end of the ninth century—to be supplemented, in almost 
unbroken series, by his successors during the tenth and the early eleventh 
centuries. Of the Continental leges those promulgated by kings of the 
Ostrogoths, Visigoths, Burgundians, Salian Franks, and Lombards are con- 
temporary with, if not older than, the earliest dooms of the Anglo-Saxons. 
On the other hand, we owe chiefly to the Carolingians of the eighth and 
ninth centuries our extant summaries of customary law among the Ripuarian 
Franks, Alamans, Bavarians, Saxons, Frisians, and Thuringians. 

Our preliminary question is whether these legal compilations of the Con- 
tinent ever depict other than an aristocratic society. A rather curious answer 
is generally given by historians of the Germanist school, led by the distin- 
guished Brunner.” The codes of the Ostrogothic, Visigothic, and Burgundian 
kings, we are told, naturally reflect the late Roman caste system, into which 
the warriors of those three nations had been drawn through settlement in the 
imperial provinces. Strangely enough, however, the Lombards, who entered 
the Italian scene a hundred years later, likewise maintained. vigorous class 
distinctions—and the Lombard law, according to Brunner, shows remarkable 
affinity with the Anglo-Saxon.** Indeed, the leges of the Continental Saxons, 
Frisians, Thuringians, Alamans, and Bavarians all present a more or less 
complex differentiation of grades among liberi or ingenuiles. So Brunner has 
to conclude that the Frankish kingdom was peculiar in fully recognizing the 
social dominance of the Gemeinfreien. Although a Geburtsadel had pre- 
sumably existed among the Franks, as among other Germanic peoples, it was 
suppressed in Gaul by the all-powerful house of Clovis, while the degenerate 


54 Deutsche Rechtsgeschichte, 1, 376 ff., to which oe reader is referred for bibliographical data 
concerning the leges cited below. 

55 Ibid., 1, 339 ff. Cf. the article of Kótzschke (abate n. 21), whose conclusions were largely 
accepted by Brunner. In spite of all that has been written on the wergeld system throughout the 
barbarian kingdoms of Britain and the Continent, its social significance remains very obscure. 
The problem surely deserves more thorough treatment than it has yet received, but I fear our 
extant sources are so fragmentary that a final solution may never be possible. 

58 Thid., I, 536. 
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social structure of Rome was being swept away by the tide of Frankish con- 
quest.5” Such distinctions of rank as are suggested by Merovingian chroniclers 
resulted from the growth of inequality in landholding, which also con- 
tributed to the rise of a new Carolingian nobility. But the latter was essentially 
a Dienstadel, an aristocracy of service based on royal favor and never closed 
to recruitment from below. 

Brunner's exposition of Frankish society, I agree with Dopsch,* is entirely 
too imaginative. If, in fact, the democratic principles of liberty and equality 
* were unknown to the Germany of Tacitus, to the Anglo-Saxon kingdoms, to 
early Scandinavia, and to most of the other Germanic states, why must we 
strain a point to find a purer system among the Merovingian Franks? All 
else we know about them would hardly lead us to select them as paragons! 
‘Actually, Brunner’s argument rests on little more than the absence in the 
Lex Salica*” of any comprehensive scale of wergelds—an absence that should 
more probably be attributed to the vagary of a compiler than to a striving 
for Germanic democracy. As I have tried to show in a previous article,” the 
growth of feudal institutions in the Carolingian Empire seems to have pre- 
supposed the existence there of a warrior aristocracy—such as is portrayed, if 
I am not mistaken, both by Tacitus and by the whole of Anglo-Saxon 
literature. 

Weare thus brought to the more specific question whether the Continental 
leges tend to prove that the typical German warrior was also a peasant. In 
his noteworthy attack on the established theory Wittich, as we have seen, de- 
veloped the argument that by liber or ingenuus the official compilations 
really designated a sort of Grundherr, a small proprietor whose land was 
worked for him by Knechten.™ To declare Wittich's thesis exploded, the 
orthodox then had only to quote a number of texts that referred to plowing 
and other agricultural labor on the part of freemen. Such texts fall into two 
principal groups: those prohibiting to free and unfree all servile work (opera 
servilia) on Sunday” and those establishing penalties for men, presumably 


57 “In diese kastenartig abgeschlossene und versteinerte Gesellschaft mit ausgekliigelten 
Titularen und pedantischen Kleiderordnungen hat die germanische Invasion Luft und Bewegung 
gebracht. Die fränkische Rechtsordnung ignorierte das römische Stindewesen.” Ibid., I, 340. 

58 II, 96 ff. But in the following discussion, as before, Dopsch insists that German warriors 
regularly engaged in agricultural labor. Why in this respect he should support Brunner, Kótzschke, 
et al. 1 do not understand; for the evidence he presents is no better than theirs, 

59 The Lex Ribuaria, he points out (De@tsche Rechtsgeschichte, 1, 444), was modeled on the 
Lex Salica. 

80 4m, Hist. Rev., XLVI, 788 ff. 

61 See above, p. 426. 

62 Leges Alamannorum, xxxviii; Lex Baiwariorum, vii, 4, which explains such opera to be 
the yoking of oxen, sowing, haying, etc. It should be noted that Brunner, Kétzschke, and other 
historians of the orthodox school pass over in silence the fact that agricultural labor is here de- 
scribed as servile. 
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free, who plowed or otherwise injured the crops sown by another.” But to 
one who has studied the Anglo-Saxon dooms this comes as an anticlimax. 
The seventh century kings of Kent and Wessex, in obedience to the church, 
likewise ordained that any man, free or unfree, who, with or without his 
lord’s command, worked on Sunday should be severely punished.“ And that 
the Kentish or West Saxon ceorl was a free peasant, protected by a two- 
hundred-shilling wergeld, is indisputable. Must we therefore suppose that 
he was a true warrior and the member of a Markgenossenschaft? 

For reasons stated above, the English evidence would seem to prove the 
contrary, and the inferior sources of the Continent do not lead to a different 
conclusion. We may surely admit that throughout western Europe some, 
perhaps most, peasants were legally free without regarding them as warrior- 
citizens of a national state. Before making any such deduction from the scanty 
records at our disposal, we should remember at least these facts. Under estab- 
lished law the Roman colonus, no less than the ordinary German peasant, 
was protected by a freeman’s wergeld.® Besides, any such peasant could be 
bound to a lord by the hereditary tie of commendation, which apparently 
involved seignorial control of whatever land he might possess. Until the 
subject of commendation on the Continent has been more thoroughly in- 
vestigated, we cannot be sure of its precise implications. But even a cursory 
examination of the pertinent records tends to convince us that what Latin 
writers called commendatio was no mere survival from decadent Rome. 
Both the Anglo-Saxon dooms and the Continental leges reveal it as a sig- 
nificant element of Germanic custom—one that vitally affected the life of the 
masses in early medieval Europe. Too many writers continue to describe 
commendation as essentially the equivalent of vassalage; by doing so, in my 
opinion, they badly confuse the issue. The great majority of commendati 
were obviously peasants, and on that very account could not be vassals.** 

There remains, finally, the question whether the forty-fifth title of the 
Lex Salica truly refers, as most historians have agreed, to the Markgenos- 


88 The oldest of such provisions is that of the Lex Salica, xxvii, 23: “If anyone plows the 
field of another without the consent of his lord (extra consilium domini sui), he shall be adjudged 
guilty [and liable to a fine of 15.].” I cannot see why Kétzschke or anybody else should think 
that the dominus here mentioned was the owner of the land in question. -Cf. the Anglo-Saxon 
dooms cited in the following note. The Lex Ribuaria, the Lex Alamannorum, and the Lex 
Frisionum merely follow the Lex Salica. Brunner (Zeitschrift der Savigny-Stiftung fiir Rechts- 
geschichte, Germanistische Abteilung, XIX, 106) ofgers as additional evidence in this connection 
what the Rigspula (above, p. 431) says about the karl. 

8t Wihtraed, 10-11; Ine, 3; Liebermann, Gesetze, I, 13, 91. 

85 For numerous references to the dooms see ibrid., Il, 299 (“Bauer,” 7). 

86 Brunner, Deutsche Rechtsgeschichte, 1, 352. 

87 Many recent discussions of this complex problem, as well as some of the pertinent sources, 
are cited in my previous articles: Am. Hist. Rev., XLVI, 788 f., and XLVIII, 245 £.; Eng. Hist, 
Rev., LIX, 289 ff. 
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senschaft.* Without stopping to comment on the lengthy discussion evoked 
by this famous enactment, let us see what it attempts to say. “If anyone wishes 
to move into a villa upon the land of another (super alterum in villa migrare), 
and one or several of those living there wish to receive him but there is one 
who objects, he who wishes to move there shall not have license to do so.” °° 

If, contrary to this prohibition, such a man refuses to leave, he must do so 
within thirty days or incur a judicial penalty of 30s. Should, however, no 
opposition arise within twelve months, he may stay there sicut alii vicini. 
That the license mentioned above might involve royal action is clearly stated 
by the fourteenth title, which provides that any man who wishes to move 
(migrare), and has the king’s authorization (praeceptum), is not to be inter- 
fered with under heavy penalty (200s.). Is the migrans of these laws to be 
understood as a free peasant who can be prevented from joining a village 
community by the veto of a single Markgenosse? 

, Rather, I take it, the migrans was a person of importance—a Frankish 
gentleman who, according to the prevalent fashion, was transferring his 
domicile from the northeast to the southwest and who wanted to settle upon 
certain Roman property. Without a royal precept, he must not do so if one or 
two of the neighbors took exception to his presence. Otherwise, we may 
presume, the peace of the countryside would be unduly disturbed. There is 
nothing in our text to suggest that we have to do with other than a man of 
superior rank, who might be bringing with him any number of his own 
retainers and who might well be interested in a portion of a Roman villa, 
including of course the appurtenant buildings, tools, livestock, slaves, and 
coloni. Can we for a moment suppose that a king like Clovis would issue 
letters of protection for a simple plowman, however free, and assess a 
fine of 200s. upon anybody who molested him? To discover proof of the 
Markgenossenschaft in such meager articles of the Lex Salica, one must 
indeed have profound faith in primitive German democracy. And the rest 
of the Continental Jeges have been searched in vain for equally good evidence! 

Our brief review of the sources thus leads us to conclude that in early 
medieval Europe the common man was at most a simple peasant. Though 
recognized as free, in that his body was not owned, he would normally be the 
humble follower of a lord—a tribal chieftain, a successful conqueror, a 
prelate of the church, or some othe? gentleman. To this lord the peasant, and 


$8 For the traditional view see Brunner, Deutsche Rechtsgeschichte, 1, 281; for opposing 
views Dopsch, I, 226, 354, 371, and R. Koebner, Camb. Econ. Hist., 1, 34. 

69 This is my own translation, made to express what seems to me the obvious meaning of the 
text; but it is essentially the same as that of Fustel de Coulanges, Nouvelles recherches sur quelques 
problèmes d'histoire, ed. Jullian (Paris, 1891), pp. 343 ff. 
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his children after him, would very likely be bound by a personal tie that in- 
volved the performance of customary service. The latter would be agricul- 
tural rather than military—and so, according to the standard of the day, 
servile rather than honorable. The lord, as a member of the warlike aristo- 
cracy, would scorn all manual labor; like his ancestors, whether barbarian or 
Roman, he would gain his regular sustenance from economic dependents. 
The peasant would be expected to spend his life working the soil, either that 
of the lord or á plot to which he himself had some kind of hereditary title. 
In time of need his lord, or perhaps the king, might indeed call upon him 
for military duty of a sort. As a warrior, however, he would be considered 
quite inferior to the gentleman who made fighting a profession. In other 
words, we should not imagine the Germanic state of the early Middle Ages to 
have been essentially a national union formed by a citizen soldiery of free 
peasants. . 

Why do most historians still cling to the myth of the Markgenossenschaft? 
Why will they not recognize that, by gaining some measure of economic 
liberty, of social equality, and of political power, the common man has not 
returned to the sentimental primitive but has achieved the new and revolu- 
tionary? 1 shall be happy if this article has helped to advance that better 
understanding of history. Yet; in spite of the evidence, I fear that many will 
keep their devotion to the great romantic tradition. To them 1 merely suggest 
that they acknowledge their faith and pin up as an icon Moser’ s picture of 
the original Mark genosse. 


The One-Party Period of American History 
Chanzes S. SypNor* 


MONROE'S presidency has been called an Era of Good Feeling; on the 
other hand it has been regarded as a turbulent period when sectional rivalry 
was destroying national unity. Each of these conflicting interpretations may 
be defended if one defines politics to suit his argument. If politics means little 
more than elections and the activities of organized political groups, this period 
was indeed one of the least eventful in the history of the nation; but if the 
scope of politics is extended beyond these narrow limits to include major 
contests over public lands, protective tariff, internal improvements, and the 
admission of Missouri, and to include the temper in which these issues were 
debated and the influence that these issues were to have on party history in 
future years, then Monroe’s administration must be regarded as a period of 
intense and portentous political activity. Naturally enough, historical attention 
has been drawn chiefly to this larger and more active political area. 

This paper, however, turns to the narrower field of party history. True 
enough, there are few events therein to chronicle except the placid elections 
of Monroe in 1816 and 1820 and the complex struggle of 1824; but to com- 
pensate for paucity of events these years contain three political phenomena that 
are unusual if not unique in American history. In Monroe’s presidency the 
most complete one-party situation in the history of the nation occurred; the 
first device for nominating presidential candidates reached the peak of its 
development; and popular participation in presidential elections declined to 
an extremely low point—probably to the lowest in all American history. It is 
the purpose of this paper to review these occurrences, to offer brief descrip- 
tions of their less familiar features, and to suggest a shift in emphasis in their 
interpretation. The political prominence of Virginia in this era when the 
Virginia dynasty was in power must give to this state the central position 
in the discussion. ' 

The single-party situation arose when the Federalist organization dis- 
integrated after the War of 1812. In the election of 1816 it made no formal 
nomination of presidential and vice-presidential candidates, and it put forth 


* The author is professor of history in Duke University. Research for this paper was made 
_ possible by a grant from the Social Science Research Council. 
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electoral tickets in only three states. Four years later it took no part in the 
election, and only in Pennsylvania and Connecticut were opposing electoral 
tickets placed before the people.t With the decline of the Federalists the 
Republican party acquired a political monopoly in the elections of 1816 and 
1820 that was far more absolute than any other national party has ever pos- 
sessed. The only comparable situation mus? be sought in state rather than 
in national politics, and it is perhaps best illustrated in the dominance of the 
Democratic party in some of the southern states since the Reconstruction 
period. 

The nomination of candidates by legislative caucuses was another of the 
unusual political phenomena of this era. The most familiar feature of the 
system was the congressional caucus which Both parties began to use near 
the beginning of the century for the selection of their presidential candidates. 
The Federalists, however, held no nominating caucus after the War of 1812, 
and thereafter the Republican caucus, which most of the members of Con- 
‘gress were entitled to attend, in effect chose the chief executive of the United 
States. But in actual practice, not many congressmen attended these later party 
meetings. A heavy rain on the evening set for the 1820 caucus, together with 
growing hostility to the system, reduced attendance to such a point that it 
seemed unwise to make a nomination. Monroe was accepted as the party’s 
nominee for a second term without the formality of a congressional caucus 
nomination, though he was regarded as the caucus candidate.” Four years 
later there was a caucus which nominated William H. Crawford for the presi- 
dency, but the institution was then in such disfavor that only 66 members of 
Congress attended (two others voted by proxy) out of a total membership 
of 261.° ; 
But the congressional party meeting was only the capstone of the caucus 
system. “The formidable central power,” as Rufus King of New York called 
it, reached and was “systematically combined with affiliated bodies at the seats 
of government of the great states.”* The state legislative caucuses, to which 
King was referring, had been in use for many years. As early as the election 
of 1800, ninety-three members of the Virginia legislature and “other respec- 
table persons” met to frame a ticket of Republican electors and to take other 


1 National Intelligencer, Nov. 7, 15, 30, 1820, tad ff.; Edward Stanwood, 4 History of the 
Presidency from 1788 to 1897 (Boston, 1928), I, 111, 118; New Haven Columbian Register, 
Dec, 2, 1820. 

2 National Intelligencer, Apr. 5, 8, 10, 1820; Richmond Enguirer, Apr. 14, Nov. 7, 1820; 
William O. Lynch, Fifty Years of Party Warfare (Indianapolis, 1931), p. 273. 

8 Niles’ Register, Feb. 21, 28, 1824; National Intelligencer, Feb. 16, 1824. 

+ Annals of Congress, 18 Congress, 1 session, pp. 358, 361. 
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measures for the success of their party.” During the campaign of 1812, legis- 
lative caucuses were held in Pennsylvania, New York, and Virginia. Other 
state caucuses were held in 1816 and 1820," and during the campaign of 1824 
they were held in most of “the states. Virginia, Georgia, New York, and 
North Carolina nominated William H. Crawford; Kentucky, Missouri, Illi- 
nois, Ohio, and Louisiana supported Henry Clay; South Carolina put forth 
William Lowndes and, after his death, held a second caucus to nominate 
John C. Calhoun; most of the New England states recommended John Quincy 
Adams; and the Tennessee house of representatives nominated Andrew 
Jackson.® 

Nor did these legislative caucuses mark the outer limits of the system. 
In Virginia its tentacles reached all the way down to the counties. On the 
evening of February 17, 1820, eight days before the adjournment of the state 
legislature, the Republican members met in the state capitol. More than three 
fourths of the members of each house were present, and visitors crowded the 
lóbby and gallery.’ The caucus selected a ticket of twenty-five electoral can- 
didates—the number to which the state of Virginia was entitled—and a ten- 
member central corresponding committee. The following evening the caucus 
met again and appointed committees of five or six members to carry on the 
work in each county and borough in the state. There were nearly six hundred 
of these local committeemen, and more than half of them were members of 
the county courts, the governing bodies of the counties.*° There was nothing 
new about this elaborate machinery in Virginia. It had been used by the 


5 Manuscript pamphlet entitled “Proceedings of a meeting held at the Capitol in the City of 
Richmond for the purpose of framing a Republican Ticket, 1800, Jany. 21st,” in the Virginia 
State Library. It has been printed in Calendar of Virginia State Papers, IX, 74-87. 1 am indebted 
to Mr, William J. Van Schreeven, head archivist in this library, for bringing the document to 
my attention. 

8 Stanwood, I, 90; John Bach McMaster, A History of the People of the United States from 
the Revolution to the Civil War (8 vols., New York, 1883-1913), IV, 191-92. 

7 For example, New York and Pennsylvania in 1816 (McMaster, IV, 363); Virginia, North 
Carolina, and New Hampshire in 1820 (Richmond Enquirer, Feb. 19, 22, 1820; Albert Ray New- 
some, The Presidential Election of 1824 in North Carolina [Chapel Hill, 1939], p. 40, n. 142, 
pp. 73-75; Amherst Farmers’ Cabinet, June 24, 1820). 

8 Niles’ Register, Aug. 24, 1822; Feb. 28, 1824; Richmond Enquirer, Feb. 24, 26, 28, 1824; 
Stanwood, I, 126-27; McMaster, V, 60-63; Newsome, pp. 53, 73-75; Providence Rhode Island 
American, June 8, 1824; Portsmouth New Hampshire Gazette, June 15, 1824; Hartford Connect- 
icut Courant, May 25, 1824. While the New York caucus of April 22, 1823, did not nominate 
Crawford by name, it did so in effect when it resolved that Congress should hold a caucus; for 


“it was generally believed that if a congressional caucus made a nomination, its approval would 


be given to Crawford. Jabez D. Hammond, The History of Political Parties in the State of New 
York (Syracuse, 1852), Il, 128-29. : 
2 An account of the meeting of the caucus is in the Richmond Enquirer, Feb, 19, 22, 1820. 


‘For the roll of this legislature see Thirteenth Annual Report of the Library Board of the Vir- 


ginia State Library, 1915-1916 (Richmond, 1917), pp. 100-103. 

10 The list of committeemen in the Richmond Enquirer, Feb, 22, 1820, was compared with 
the county court rolls in the manuscript “Register of Justices and County Officers, 1780-1822,” 
in the Virginia State Library. 
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caucus of 1800, and it was used as late as the campaign of 1824.'* The great 
potential influence of this creation of Virginia politicians will be evident if 
one will recall the power of the county courts in local government and in the 
management of popular elections. 

The Rhode Island state Republican caucus likewise made use of local ` 
committees “to attend at the polls and keep the meeting[s] open,”* and 
there are hints that town and county committees were appointed by the 
caucuses of some other states. In view of the occasional use of these local 
committees and the general practice of holding state caucuses, it becomes 
evident that the caucus system was much more than a quadrennial meeting 
of party members in Congress. 

The third of the unique political phenomena of the Era of Good Feeling 
was the smallness of the popular vote in presidential elections. In Baltimore, 
a city of 62,738 inhabitants, only 568 votes Were cast in the election of 1820;** 
in Richmond 17 persons voted (12,067 inhabitants) ;** in Providence, Rhode 
Island, 81 votes were polled (11,767 inhabitants), and in Newport 52 votes 
(7,319 inhabitants).** In all of Virginia, where there were more than 600,000 
white persons, only 4,321 votes were cast for presidential electors; ** the Con- 
necticut vote was a little more than 4,000;*” the New Hampshire vote was 
9,444;™ the Pennsylvania vote was 32,206;*” it was 724 in Rhode Island;”° 
in Kentucky it was probably less than 8,000;** in Mississippi it was only 
751;** and in North Carolina, 3,567 votes were cast in 53 of the 62 coun- 
ties.” Less than two per cent of the white population of these eight states 


11 Richmond Enquirer, Feb. 24, 26, 28, 1824. 

12 Providence Gazette, Nov. 20, 1820; Providence Rhode Island American, June 8, 1824. 
The Harrisburg Convention of 1824 set up a state corresponding committee and local committees 
of from three to nine members in each county of Pennsylvania, Harrisburg Pennsylvania Intel- 
ligencer, Mar, 11, 1824. 

18 Niles’ Register, Dec. 9, 1820, The number of inhabitants of this and the following cities 
is from the United States Census for 1820 (Washington, 1821). 

14 The original 1820 returns from each of the Virginia counties and boroughs, together with 
a manuscript tabulation entitled “Votes given for Electors to choose a President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States,” are in the Virginia State Library. 

15 Providence Gazette, Nov, 20, 1820. 

16 See note 14 above. 

17 New Haven Columbian Register, Dec. 2, 9, 1820. 

18 Amherst Farmers’ Cabinet, Dec, 2, 1820, 

19 Brown Focht, ed., Pennsylvania Manual (1941), pp. 141-42. The original returns were 
probably destroyed by the fire in the old capitol, and a search in six contemporary Pennsylvania 
newspapers revealed the vote only in Philadelphia. 

20 Providence Gazette, Nov. 27, 1820. e 

21 Frankfort (Ky.) Argus of Western America, Nov. 30, 1820, for the vote in the second 
district (3,257), and the Lexington Western Monitor, Nov. 28, 1820, for the vote in the third 
district (2,556). The vote in the first district has not been found, but in the election of 1824 it 
was smaller than in either of the others. 

22 Manuscript entitled “Election Returns for Electors of P, & V. P. of U. S.” filed in Series F, 7 
Number 27, in the Mississippi Department of Archives and History. 

28 Newsome, p. 156. 
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participated in this election. This light vote cannot be accounted for by 
. high suffrage restrictions, for in contemporary gubernatorial or congressional 
contests in Mississippi, Kentucky, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and New 
Hampshire nearly thirteen per cent of the white population voted.” Obvi- 
ously, only a small fraction of those who were entitled to vote chose to par- 
ticipate in the presidential election of 1820. 

Here then were three unusual occurrences that existed together and then 
disappeared almost simultaneously. It is natural to suppose that they bore 
some relationship to each other. The main question is whether the one-party 
situation or the caucus system of making nominations was responsible for 
the unhealthy state of democracy that was indicated by the absence of most 
of the voters from the polls. 

Most of the commentators of that day regarded the caucus as being at the 
root of the trouble. To quote but a few of the strictures, Hezekiah Niles said 
that the American people had no need for “that dirty thing which is called a 
caucus ... they are able to judge for themselves; they do not want a master 
to direct them how they shall vote!”** A Maryland newspaper branded it as 
“a strategem of a few to coerce and control the many.” ** Others asserted that 
“the advocates of a caucus have but one end in view, and that is, to cause 
someone to be elected who might not be without it.”?* Nathaniel Macon of 
North Carolina objected to its undemocratic character, and, furthermore, 
regarded it as extraconstitutional if not indeed unconstitutional.” In New 
York it was charged in language borrowed from the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence that “King Caucus . . . has refused his assent to laws the most 


24 A complete tabulation of the popular vote in the election of 1820 is probably unattainable. 
Contemporary lack of interest in the returns is indicated by the fact that neither the National 
Intelligencer nor Niles’ Register published the popular, vote of any state, In only nine states (New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virginia, North Carolina, 
Ohio, Mississippi) were general tickets of electors chosen by popular vote. In an equal number 
they were chosen by the legislature (Vermont, New York, Delaware, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Indiana, Alabama, Missouri). In the remaining six states (Maine, Massachusetts, 
Maryland, Kentucky, Tennessee, Illinois) choice was with the people, but inasmuch as these states 
used the district system the total vote is difficult to find. 

25 In Mississippi 6,199 votes were cast for governor in 1821 (manuscript “General Election 
Returns for 1821” in Series F, Number 27, Mississippi Department of Archives and History). 
In the previous year 62,526 votes were counted in Kentucky (Nashville Whig, Sept. 5, 1820), 
134,226 in Pennsylvania (Harrisburg Chronicle, Dec. 21, 1820), and 24,771 in New Hampshire 
(Amherst Farmers’ Cabinet, June 10, 1820) in gubernatorial elections; and 5,744 were cast in 
a congressional election in Rhode Island (Rgovidence Rhode-Island American, and General 
Advertiser, Nov. 7, 1820). 

26 Niles’ Register, Jan. 26, 1822. 

27 Easton Gazette, quoted in Annapolis Maryland Gazette, Oct. 2, 1823. 

28 Richmond Enquirer, Jan. 1, 1824. 

29 Newsome, p. 81, n. 79. This careful study contains a number of other North Carolina 
objections to caucus nominations. 
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wholesome and necessary for the public good.”* “Aristides” of Maryland 
declared that whereas “Democracy did once mean, a popular form of govern- 
ment; that is, a government originating with, and controlled and protected 
by, the people,” it had now come to be a “form of government originating’ 
with the few; in which the people have no share, in which they have no 
voice, no power, no rights.” °? 

One of the most frequently reiterated of the charges against the congres- 
sional caucus was the assertion that the men who composed it had assumed 
power that properly belonged to all the voters. To this indictment the de- 
fenders of the caucus made answer that democracy could not operate without 
nominating machinery—without some kind of device “by which public opin- 
ion may be consulted and united.”*? As Samuel Smith of Maryland said in 
the course of a debate in the Senate of the United States, “In a government 
like ours, where many of our great officers are elected, there must be some 
mode adopted to concentrate the votes of the people.” ** 

In the second place, it was often charged, either plainly or by implication, 
that the caucus was not democratic because it was not responsive and account- 
able to the opinion of the voters.** This charge was met in part by suggesting 
that no other nominating machinery had yet been created that was any more 
representative of public opinion; certainly, so it was said, the nominating 
conventions of the day were as open to criticism as the caucus. Fifteen days 
after the Harrisburg Convention had met in Pennsylvania on March 5, 1824, 
the charge was made in the United States Senate—and the charge went un- 
challenged—that delegates were chosen in this wise: “A few people meet; their 
numbers may be ten, fifty, or any other number, and they appoint the dele- 
gates; and, thus chosen, they meet in convention, and select their candi- 
dates.” °° Critics of the New York Convention which met at Utica in Septem- 

30 Quoted in Dixon Ryan Fox, The Decline of Aristocracy in the Politics of New York (New 
York, 1919), p. 296. For other evidences of New York hostility to the caucus see C. H. 
Rammelkamp, “The Campaign of 1824 in New York,” American Historical Association, Annual 
Report for 1904 (Washington, 1905), pp. 177-201. 

31 Maryland Gazette, Mar. 25, 1819. For other strictures on the caucus see issues for Oct. 9, 
1823, and Oct. 7, 1824. 

82 Richmond Enquirer, Jan. 3, 1824. 

33 Annals of Congress, 18 Cong., 1 sess., p. 398. 

34 A third objection to the caucus was expressed at.a later date by M, ‘Ostrogorski, one of 
the earliest and most influential students of this period of American history. He disliked it because 
he had a deep-seated aversion to everything that contributed to party discipline and regularity; 
whether the caucus was a good or bad instrum€nt for a party to use was of little concern to 
him. Most subsequent students have not shared Ostrogorski's hostility to party government, but 
some of them seem to have absorbed his aversion to caucus nominations. M. Ostrogorski, “The 
Rise and Fall of the Nominating Caucus, Legislative and Congressional,” American Historical 
Review, V (1899), 253-83; id., Democracy and the Organization of Political Parties (New York, 


1902), especially II, 1-79. 
2 Annals of Congress, 18 Cong., I sess., p. 399. 
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ber, 1824, derided it because its members had been selected in tiny local 
meetings.** 

There is ample reason for discounting most of the contemporary criticism 
because of the circumstances under which it was uttered. In the campaign of 
1824, when this criticism reached flood tide, the congressional caucus was 
expected to nominate Crawford. The other candidates and their supporters 
therefore needed to destroy this machine which was working in Crawford's 
interest.” Although some of the critics may have been moved by considera- 
tions of principle as well as political necessity, it is highly significant that 
Adams, Clay, Calhoun, and Jackson seemed to be as willing as Crawford to 
accept caucus nominations when they could get them. All of them had the 
blessing of state legislative caucuses. Furthermore, the vigorous resolutions 
of the Tennessece legislature opposing the holding of a congressional caucus 
must be interpreted in the light of the fact that this body had earlier nomi- 
nated Jackson for the presidency.** The conclusion seems to be inescapable 
that men used a caucus when they could; they called it evil when it blocked 
their path. Samuel Smith of Maryland made a judicious summary of the sit- 
uation when he stated in the United States Senate in 1824 that the caucus 
had now 


met with the displeasure of several gentlemen with whom I have served in caucus 
more than once. Well, sir [he continued], they have their reasons, such as are 
satisfactory to themselves, with which I have nothing to do. That of being con- 
scientiously against it, they cannot offer. There are certainly some who think the 
system wrong on principle... .I have not met with many. May we not, without 
offense, believe that men are governed by the consideration of whether the caucus 
will or will not support their favorite candidate? . . . No, sir, there is no principle 
involved.*? 


In view of the biased character of many of the contemporary anticaucus 
pronouncements, it would seem that this method of making nominations 
deserves a more dispassionate and thorough appraisal than it has yet received. 
Without attempting to exhaust the subject from the standpoint of political 
theory, a few statements may be ventured about the actual operation of the 
caucus system in the early 1820’s. Essentially, it was an organization through 
which the political party performed the two functions of making nomina- 
tions and of working for the electioh of its ticket. To accomplish the latter 


36 Fox, p. 291. 

37 One of the best views of the scheming of the candidates in this campaign is through 
Everett S. Brown, “The Presidential Election of 1824-1825,” Political Science Quarterly, XL 
(1925), 384-403. 

88 Niles’ Register, Aug. 24, 1822; Nov. 1, 1823. 

39 Annals of Congress, 18 Cong., 1 sess., pp. 395-96, 398. 
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purpose, the congressional caucus and some of the state caucuses created 
corresponding committees, and, in some states, town and county committees 
were established. In addition, and perhaps with more effect, individual 
members of Congress and of the state legislatures sought to influence their 
constituents by newspaper articles, circular letters, and conversation. 
Nathaniel Macon of North Carolina, speaking in the United States Senate 
in 1824, asked, “How are my people to know [the candidates for the presi- 
dency]? Why, when I go home, they ask me whom I think to be the best 
man; or rather, who will tax them the least? which is the same thing. And, 1 
presume, the same questions are put to other members.” *° 

Besides this attempt to secure regularity at the polls by downward pres- 
sure from party leaders upon the voters, there was also the prior upward 
pressure which had influenced the leaders in the selection of candidates; for 
in the caucus system plain men had ways of telling party chiefs what to do, 
of discovering whether they followed those directions, and of punishing 
them if they did not. 

In laying their wishes before their representatives, the voters could employ 
the usual channels of private communication as well as the press and resolu- 
tions of public meetings. But public opinion was focused upon the caucus 
chiefly by reason of the fact that the system was embedded in that branch of 
government which was closest to the people and was most subject to their 
immediate control. In a number of states the only officeholders who were 
popularly elected were the members of the legislature, and legislators were 
kept in close touch with their constituents by the shortness of their terms of 
office, which ran in most instances only for one year, and by the force of public 
opinion, which in that day regarded the legislative branch of government 
as the direct representative of the people. Thus the voters frequently found 
their representatives in a mood to listen and promise (according to the nature 
of politicians at the moment of candidacy); and if the voters were interested 
in the presidential succession, they could vote for the candidate who would 
make acceptable promises.** 

Public opinion could tug and pull at the members of the congressional 
caucus in similar fashion. In addition, state caucuses could seek to influence 
the congressional caucus by nominating their favorite candidates several 
months or even years before the national meeting.* These state recom- 

40 Thid., pp. 400-401. 

42 Newsome, pp. 54-61, illustrates this procedure, 

42 See references in notes 6, 7, and 8, The statement made above in the text suggests that 


the state caucus would have to decide between meeting first with the hope of influencing the 
congressional decision or meeting afterward with the aim of enforcing that decision. While 
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mendations had to be regarded as something more than reasonably accurate 


_ polls of political opinion, for the legislatures spoke with authority based on 
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real power as well as prestige. The caucus opinions of Vermont, New York, 
Delaware, South Carolina, Georgia, or Louisiana carried especially great 
weight in 1824 from the fact that in these states presidential electors were 
chosen by the legislatures rather than by the people. Furthermore, legislatures 
customarily expressed opinions on national issues and occasionally advised 
representatives in Congress how to vote. To senators, who had been elected 
by the legislatures and who in theory represented the states rather than the 
people, the legislatures sometimes gave directions about voting that amounted 
to orders. 

In short, the voter could state his views on presidential candidates directly 
to his congressman, or, by a longer route, his views could be sent upward 
through his representative in the legislature to the legislative caucus, and 
thence to the congressional caucus. In any event, participants in congressional 
caucuses could not plead ignorance of public opinion. 

Just as the caucus members had means of knowing what their constituents 
wanted, so the constituents could know what went on in the caucuses. As 
early as 1804 the Republicans threw aside the veil of secrecy by opening their 
congressional caucus to public observation. Advance notice of such meetings 
began to appear in the press. Twenty years later the members of the congres- 
sional caucus could tell something about popular reaction by comments, 
applause, and hisses from the gallery.“ The doors were likewise open when 
some of the state caucuses met, and newspaper reports occasionally made it 
possible to tell how each member voted. 

Since the caucus member usually knew what his constituents wanted, and 
since the constituents were not kept in total ignorance of whether he acted 
accordingly, it was possible to punish departures from the path of pre-election 
promises by that penalty which to many officeholders is the most grievous.* 
In the states where presidential electors were chosen by the legislature the 


there is a measure of truth in such reasoning, it must be remembered that the views of some 
states were too well known to need caucus formulation. The congressional caucus of 1824 could 
be certain that Virginia favored Crawford even though the Virginia legislative caucus had not 
yet met. Furthermore, the Republican members of a legislature could meet more than once 
during a campaign. Those of New York took action on the presidential question both before 
and after the meeting of the 1824 congressional caucus. Rammelkamp, in A.HLA., Annual 
Report for 1904, pp. 177-201. 

43 Niles’ Register, Feb. 28, 1824. 

44 Richmond Enquirer, Feb. 19, 22, 1820; Feb. 24, 26, 1824; Newsome, pp. 73-75. 

45 For examples of the “breaking” of congressmen and legislators who voted contrary to 
the wishes of their constituents see Newsome, pp. 172-73, and Rammelkamp, in A.H.A., Annual 
Report for 1904, p. 198. 
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constituents might not have to wait until it was too late to punish their rep- 
resentatives. If a legislative election intervened between the caucus and the 
presidential election, the people could replace representatives who had voted 
contrary to public opinion. 

It seems fair to conclude that the caucus system served the useful party 
function of getting nominations made, and that it afforded channels through 
which the rank and file of party members could transmit their opinions up- 
ward to the assemblage that made the ultimate choice between candidates. 
Obviously, the system contained some defects, and it never reached full de- 
velopment; nevertheless, its imperfections do not seem to have been grave 
enough to explain the lightness of the vote in presidential elections or the 
unresponsiveness of party leaders to the opinions which the voters expressed. 

Inasmuch as the caucus does not afford a sufficient explanation of current 
democratic evils, it is necessary to probe the other unusual political occur- 
rence of the times, namely, the one-party situation into which the nation had 
drifted. Suppose this situation be viewed from the standpoint of a voter in 
the election of 1820: He knew that if he went to the polls he would (except 
in Connecticut and Pennsylvania) find a single ticket of presidential electors 
pledged to vote for Monroe and Tompkins.** If he liked this ticket, he could 
vote for it; but it was unnecessary. A handful of votes would be enough to 
elect it. If he disliked Monroe, he could not use his vote in protest; for there 
was no other candidate or opposing electoral ticket. Under these circum- 
stances, most Americans decided that their daily tasks were more important 
than voting in an election which offered no issues; therefore, as was noted 
earlier, the popular vote in the election of 1820 was exceedingly small. Niles, 
who detested the caucus, nevertheless understood that the light vote was due 
to the one-party situation. Referring to Maryland and Virginia, he said, “the 
election of electors excited so little interest, because there was no thought of 
opposition, that very few votes were given in—only 17 at Richmond!”*" 

Nor was the decline in voting the only evil occasioned by the one-party 
situation. Those at the top of the political machine could disregard public 


46In Tennessee, Kentucky, and perhaps elsewhere he could choose between rival electoral 
candidates, but nothing was at stake except their vanity: all of them were expected to support 
Monroe and Tompkins. Nashville Whig, Sept. 26, Oct. 3, Nov. 15, 1820; Frankfort Argus of 
Western America, Nov. 30, 1820; Lexington Western Monitor, Nov. 28, 1820; Lexingion Ken- 
tucky Reporter, Nov. 20, Dec. 4, 1820. 

47 Niles’ Register, Nov. 18, 1820. The New Haven Columbian Register, Dec. 9, 1820, re- 
marked that “unless the minority turns out at an election, the majority will give but a small vote.” 
At the present time apathy hangs over many southern states on the day of state elections, and for 
the same reason. Only one Democratic candidate is presented for each office on the day of the 
formal eleztion; hence (unless the Republicans have entered candidates), why vote? The excite- 
ment comes earlier when the Democratic primary is being held. 
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opinion and select nominees without regard to their popularity, because the 
voters could not protest by voting for the competing ticket. There was none. 
To force party chiefs to listen to the people there needed to be rival nomina- 
tions; whether they were made by caucuses, conventions, or otherwise would 
seem to be unimportant. If a second party had created a system of legislative 
and congressional caucuses to parallel the Republican caucus system, thus 
presenting the voters with two sets of nominees, would they not have regained 
an interest in elections? And if the people had regained the power to choose 
between rival candidates, would not party leaders have been forced to select 
candidates with more regard to their popularity? 

The proof of this thesis consists in setting facts in their correct chronologi- 
cal sequence. In the presidential elections of 1820 and 1824 there was no 
modification in nominating procedure, but there was a change from a single 
candidate in 1820 to multiple candidates in 1824. The popular vote in the 
election of 1824 showed an increase of 130 per cent over the vote in 1820. 
In 1828 the voters were again offered a choice of candidates; and again there 
was an increase of 133 per cent in the popular vote. Then in 1832 a new 
method of selecting candidates was adopted with the introduction of the 
national nominating convention; but voting increased in that election only 
5 per cent and in 1836 only 23 per cent.* It was not a new way of making 
nominations but the making of multiple nominations that attracted people 
to the polls. 

I am aware, of course, that the panic of 1819, the growth of the West, 
tension over the admission of Missouri, and controversies over the tariff, 
internal improvements, and public land policy were the fundamental forces 
behind the increased interest in national politics; but these forces did not 
produce a large vote in a presidential election until after the monopoly of the 
Republican machine was broken. He who doubts should remember that 
most of these pressures were strong in 1820 when the one-party system was 
intact, and the vote was then very light. 

If the data and the arguments that have been presented are valid, the 
following conclusions seem to be in order. First, the key to the interpretation 


48 These statements are subject to the following explanations and comments. First, the 1820 
popular vote was found for only eight states, and for three of them the record is not complete 
(see above, notes 16 through 23 and the text which they support). The 1824 increase was cal- 
culated on those eight states after making what seemed to be a reasonable allowance for the 
three incomplete returns. Secondly, the 1828 increase is based on the eighteen states that had 
popular voting for presidential elections both in 1824 and 1828. The 1828 increase would have 
appeared much larger if the votes cast in Vermont, New York, Georgia, and Louisiana had been 
counted; but it seemed unfair to do so, for the electors of these states had not been chosen by 
popular vote in 1824. For the number of votes cast in the elections of 1824, 1828, 1832, and 
1836, I have relied on Stanwood. 
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of the so-called Era of Good Feeling is the fact that only one party was active 
in the nation and that the political stagnation of the times can be explained 
by this situation better than by reference to the method which this party 
used to make nominations. Secondly, the caucus system was in fact a larger 
and more elaborate form of party organization than the occasional meetings 
of the congressional caucuses; and in the appraisal of the caucus little weight 
should be given to contemporary attacks upon it. Thirdly, the one-party sit- 
uation must not be overlooked in accounting for the political events of the 
next few years, particularly for the spread of Jacksonian democracy over 
the nation. 

Jacksonian democracy has usually been regarded as a product of the 
frontier, but the question of why it appeared in the older and more con- 
servative East has received no adequate answer.*” It seems reasonable to 
suppose that any valid explanation ought to take into consideration the 
previous political situation. In summary fashion let us begin at that point 
and outline the developments of the next few years. The first occurrence was 
the destruction of the monopolistic power of the Republican party’s machine 
in 1824, and it is a matter of great importance that this was accomplished by 
internal disintegration’ rather than by the creation of a rival party; for 
thereby the one-party era was not followed by a biparty period but by a period 
of party anarchy which continued without much abatement until national 
nominating conventions made their appearance in 1832. True enough, most 
Americans claimed to be Republicans in the elections of 1824 and 1828, but 
neither the party as a whole nor any of its warring factions had a national 
organization. 

This transition from a state of party organization to a state of party chaos 
profoundly affected the quality of candidates, the power and behavior of 
the voters, and the customs of campaigning. When there was but one party 
under the firm management of experienced politicians, candidates were 
chosen on the basis of party regularity and of acceptableness to the gray- 
beards of the organization. When there was but one ticket offered on elec- 
tion day, voters could not have much influence no matter how good or how 
bad was the machinery that had chosen that ticket; consequently, they re- 

48 An important contribution to the answer can be found in chapter 1v of Russel B. Nye, 
George Bancroft: Brahmin Rebel (New York, 18944). Since this article was accepted for pub- 
lication the volume by Arthur M, Schlesinger, jr., The Age of Jackson (Boston, 1945), has fully 
developed this theme. 

50 Long before the event William H., Crawford had made the prophetic observation that “the 
great depression of the Federal party . . . cannot fail to relax the bonds by which the Republican 


party has been hitherto kept together.” Crawford to Albert Gallatin, Washington, Mar, 12, 1817, 
in Writings of Gallatin, ed. by Henry Adams (Philadelphia, 1879), II, 27. 
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mained away from the polls, lost political experience, and became apathetic. 
When there were no rival candidates or competing parties, campaigns were 
dull and elections were cut and dried affairs. But with the dissolution of the 
organization of the Republican party, competing candidates were nominated 
by legislative caucuses, local conventions, newspaper editors, self-appointed 
committees, and in a variety of other ways. Candidates for humbler offices 
did not hesitate to nominate themselves. Hence, names appeared on the tickets 
that would never have been put there by experienced party leaders. With the 
increase in the number and variety of candidates, the power of the voters 
rose; and they exercised this power without receiving the advice or feeling 
the pressure of an organized party. lt was for the voters an altogether con- 
fusing, exciting, and heady experience. Finally, campaigning took on a new 
character. Since the candidate did not have a party organization to speak for 
him, he was compelled to take the stump and “tell his own achievements 
ne'er performed.”* Naturally enough, conservatives frowned upon this prac- 
tice, which they called electioneering,* and they claimed that its tendency 
was to exclude men of superior qualities and education from office. President 
Joseph Caldwell of the University of North Carolina wrote in 1832 that he 
had witnessed campaigns in which a candidate’s chances of success were 
jeopardized if it were “thought that he had any pretensions to information 
or culture, at least beyond a bare capacity to read,” whereas the voters would 
flock to “some miserable being” who “belonged to the class of the ignorant, 
with whom the greater part considered it their glory to be ranked.”** 

While these comments on the termination of the one-party era are too 
brief to establish the point, perhaps they suggest the possibility that Jacksonian 
democracy had an eastern-political as well as a western-frontier ancestry. 
There are strong indications that manifestations of lusty, undisciplined 
democracy in the older and more conservative areas were produced in large 

. measure by the disintegration of the only party then in existence and the 


concomitant shuffling off of party discipline and controls. 
51 Nashville Whig, June 30, 1821. 
52 Richmond Enquirer, Jan. 3, 1824. 


53 Charles L, Coon, ed., The Beginnings of Public Education in North Carolina: A Docu- 
mentary History, 1790-1840 (Raleigh, 1908), H, 563-64. 


Theodore Roosevelt, the American Navy, 
and the Venezuelan Crisis of 1902-1903 


Sewarp W. LIVERMORE* 


I 


FEW episodes in the career of Theodore Roosevelt have caused as much 
controversy among historians as the part played by the President in settling 
the difficulties arising out of the Anglo-German naval demonstration against 
Venezuela in 1902-1903. Roosevelt's story of the manner in which he used 
the presence of Dewey's fleet in the Caribbean to expedite Germany’s, ac- 
ceptance of American arbitration proposals has been roughly treated by 
critics on the ground that no documentary evidence exists to confirm it, and 
the Rough Rider has been assailed for perverting the facts of the situation to 
fit his anti-German views.* Most historians have therefore dismissed the story 
as legendary and discounted Roosevelt’s remarks, uttered in the turmoil of 
the 1916 presidential campaign, as the product of misguided patriotism and 
political prejudice. On the other hand, there are friends and admirers of the 
former President who have refused to concede that their hero would so falsify 
the facts from unworthy motives:” The weight of authoritative historical 
opinion, however, is decidedly against the Roosevelt interpretation of what 
happened in December, 1902, and January, 1903. 

Oddly enough, neither side in the controversy has taken the trouble to 
investigate very thoroughly one of the major factors in the entire Venezuelan 
imbroglio. Almost no attention has been paid to the character of the naval 


*The author is with the Division of Research and Publication in the Department of State. 

1 Roosevelt's original story appears in William R. Thayer, The Life and Letters of John Hay 
(New York, 1915), II, 284-95. His subsequent versions of it appear in Howard C, Hill, Roosevelt 
and the Caribbean (Chicago, 1927), pp. 123-34. The principal critics of the story are Alfred 
Vagts, Deutschland und die Vereinigten Staaten in der Weltpolitik (New York, 1935), I, 1555- 
1624; and Dexter Perkins, The Monroe Doctrine, 1867-1907 (Baltimore, 1937), pp. 335—80. 

2James Ford Rhcdes, The McKinley and Roosevelt Administrations, 1897~1909 (New 
York, 1922), pp. 252-53; What Me Befell: The Reminiscences of ]. ]. Jusserand (Boston, 1934), 
Pp. 237-39. Jusserand, the French ambassador and a close friend of Roosevelt, took up his post 
in Washington in February, 1903, at the height of the excitement over Venezuela. Although he 
adds no additional information, Jusserand insists that the Roosevelt narrative is authentic in gil 
. Fespects, 
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preparations made by the United States to forestall the contingencies which 
might occur as a result of the operations of the British and German squadrons 
against the obnoxious Castro regime. The presence of the American fleet in 
the Caribbean at that time has never been satisfactorily explained, and 
references to it in all the accounts of the Venezuelan episode are vague or 
misleading or both. 

Roosevelt states in his celebrated letter to Thayer that when Germany 
refused to arbitrate, “I assembled our battle fleet under Admiral Dewey, near 
Porto Rico, for ‘maneuvers’, with instructions that the fleet should be kept in 
hand and in fighting trim, and should be ready to sail at an hour's notice.”* 
The assumption that Germany would not arbitrate until force had been ap- 
plied has been vigorously challenged by critics on the ground that the fleet 
was in the Caribbean before anything was said about arbitration. Further- 
more, no such orders to Dewey have as yet been discovered, a fact which has 
led some historians to deny that the naval concentration at Culebra was 
planned ahead of time with the Venezuelan situation in view. In their opin- 
ion it was a routine maneuver corresponding in point of time with the Anglo- 
German naval demonstration but having no connection with the diplomatic 
negotiations. Professor Samuel F. Bemis, for instance, notes the presence of 
the fleet off Puerto Rico, “a natural wintering place,” but maintains that “there 
seem to have been no formal or informal demands by President Roosevelt 
on the intervening powers.”* 

Investigators like Dr. Alfred Vagts recognize Roosevelt’s responsibility 
for putting the fleet in the Caribbean at that time but charge him with con- 
niving with the naval authorities and the armament makers to create a war 
< scare between the United States and Germany for the purpose of obtaining 
more liberal naval appropriations from Congress.’ Dewey’s appointment to 
command the maneuvers is ascribed by Vagts to Roosevelt’s desire to help 
the Navy profit from the anti-German sentiment associated with the admiral’s 
name since the friction between Dewey and von Diederichs at Manila Bay 
in 1898. Other historians, impressed by the researches of Vagts, have adopted 


3 Joseph B. Bishop, Theodore Roosevelt and His Time Shown in His Letters (New York, 
1920), 11, 222; Hill, p. 124. 

4Samuel F. Bemis, 4 Diplomatic History of the United States (rev. ed., New York, 1942), 
p. 524. In The Latin American Policy of the United States: An Historical Interpretation (New 
York, 1943), p. 148, Bemis taxes Roosevelt for taking “inordinate personal credit” for the 
diplomatic triumph yet concedes that the presence of the fleet in the West Indies was a powerful 
factor in bringing about that triumph. 

5 Vagts, pp. 1555-57, 1567-68, 1593-94. The naval appropriation bill passed in February, 
1903, at the height of the excitement over Venezuela was smaller than the bill passed by the same 
Congress the year before. The figures for 1903 are $84,933,697; for 1902 $85,347,345. Gordon C. 
O'Gara, Theodore Roosevelt and the Rise of the Modern Navy (Princeton, 1943), p. 115. 
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the same conclusions, but with less animus, out of a desire to spare the reputa- 
tion of a great American from a charge of deliberate deception. Professor 
Dexter Perkins, for example, has shifted the onus to the naval authorities 
who are pictured as pursuing, from ulterior motives of their own, a course in 
the naval concentration quite at variance with the pacific and conciliatory 
attitude of the President toward the German government. Roosevelt’s respon- 
sibility in the matter of the fleet mobilization is dismissed as a characteristic 
flourish of the Big Stick, intended for home consumption, quite harmless in 
its general intent, and completely without influence on the course of the 
negotiations.® 

If these conclusions are valid, then Roosevelt’s account of his ultimatum 
to the German ambassador would appear to be a fanciful reconstruction with- 
out any basis in fact. Although evidence exists that the President saw von 
Holleben on at least two occasions prior to the German ‘acceptance of the 
American arbitration proposals, there is no agreement among historians as to 
what was said at these interviews.’ The only trace of anything resembling an 
ultimatum to be found in the German diplomatic documents occurs in a 
dispatch to the foreign office, not from von Holleben in December, 1902, but 
from his successor, von Sternburg, in February, 1903, concerning an inter- 
view with Roosevelt, who warned the envoy of “secret orders” to Dewey’s 
fleet in the Caribbean to hold itself in readiness for an emergency.* This 
would indicate a certain connection between the naval concentration and thè 
diplomatic negotiations; but occurring as it does almost at the end of the 
episode, the reference has been taken by some scholars to mean that the crisis 
did not come at the beginning of the affair as a result of Germany’s reluctance 
to accept the principle of arbitration but arose much later from Germany’s 
insistence on preferential treatment for certain of its claims, a demand which 
‘not only delayed the final settlement but was highly unpopular in the United 
States because of the incidents of German terrorism arising in the course of the 
blockade.’ Historians who have accepted this interpretation have conceded that 
Roosevelt was badly confused when he came to narrate the story in 1915- 


+ 


8 Perkins, pp. 335-36. 

T Alfred L. P. Dennis, Adventures in American Diplomacy, 1896-1906 (New York, 1928), 
p. 290, puts the dates of these interviews as December ro and 16 and finds no discrepancy be- 
tween Roosevelts statement and the documentary evidence. Henry F, Pringle, Theodore Roose- 
velt: A Biography (New York, 1931), pp. 284-89, cites evidence for these interviews but thinks 
Roosevelt's story romantically absurd. 

8 Die Grosse Politik der Europäischen Kabinette, 1871-1914 (70 vols., Berlin, 1922-27), 
XVII, 285-86; Chester Lloyd Jones, The Caribbean since 1900 (New York, 1936), p. 247. 

2 Hill, p. 146; J. Fred Rippy, Latin America in World Politics: An Outline Survey (New 
York, 1928), p. 195; Lionel M. Gelber, The Rise of Anglo-American Friendship: A Study ir in 
World Politics, 1898-1906 (New York, 1938), pp. 114-15. 
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1916. Critics, however, have swept aside this effort to make the Roosevelt 
account square with the documents by denying that the Venezuelan affair 
ever reached a crisis, either at the beginning or at the end. In their opinion it 
was a routine diplomatic matter, handled in a normal manner by accredited 
representatives of the various foreign offices concerned and uninfluenced by 
the presence of the American fleet in the Caribbean, whatever Roosevelt may 
have thought or said to the contrary.*° 

Historians who have relied upon the Thayer-Roosevelt account of what 
happened in 1902 have been misled by the President’s failure to indicate 
explicitly the conditions under which the fleet was assembled in the West 
Indies.* A surprising illustration of this occurs in a history of the American 
Navy by an eminent authority in that particular field. Referring to the activi- 
ties of the allies—Italy, Germany and England—Captain Knox says, “They 
declared a formal blockade on December 2oth, thus creating a state of bel- 
ligerency, and this challenge to the Monroe Doctrine was met by the mobiliza- 
tion at Culebra, near Porto Rico, of all available naval vessels from North 
Atlantic, South Atlantic and European Squadrons, with Admiral Dewey in 
chief command.” The inference that Roosevelt waited until the blockade 
was established before mobilizing the fleet is at variance with the President’s 
assertion that he ordered the concentration only after Germany had refused 
to arbitrate. Neither statement is correct in regard to time. On the other 
hand, the historians who have attempted to demolish the Roosevelt story 
altogether have themselves fallen into error in the same respect. One of his 
principal critics has stated that in October, 1902, the Navy Department, con- 
scious of the possibility of intervention in Venezuela, added to Rear Admiral 
Joseph B. Coghlan’s Caribbean squadron three other squadrons and put them 
under the supreme command of Admiral Dewey for the ostensible purpose 
of winter maneuvers.’* As a matter of fact, the concentration under Dewey’s 
personal command did not take place until December 8, the day after the 
Angl@German ultimatum to Venezuela, while preparations for the mobiliza- 
tion had all been made several months prior to October.** This error can be 


10 Perkins, pp. 354, 380-87. 

11 For a typically garbled account see George Fort Milton, The Use of Presidential Power, 
1789-1943 (Boston, 1944), pp. 182-83. 3 

12 Dudley W. Knox, 4 History of the United States Navy (New York, 1936), p. 375. 
Germany and Italy would not admit the existence of a state of belligerency, because to do so 
would deprive their squadrons of the use of the neutral port of Willemstad, Curacao, without 
which they could not have maintained the bfbckade of their section of the Venezuelan coast, The 
British, who coaled from their own bases at Trinidad and Jamaica, also had reservations with 
respect to the existence of a state of war. 

18 Perkins, p. 335. 

ta Annual Reports of the Navy Department for the Y Year 1903 (58 Congress, 2 session, House 
Document No. 3, Serial 4642), pp. 642-50. Hereafter cited Annual Reports 1903. 
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traced back to Vagts, who cites a Washington newspaper as his authority, and 
it has influenced the author of a recent work on American diplomatic history 
to say that the Navy Department, anticipating the Anglo-German move, 
“concentrated its forces in the Caribbean under Commodore [sic] Dewey in 
October 1902.”** The author then goes on to remark, “The American naval 
concentration at Puerto Rico was undoubtedly salutary, though the admin- 
istration seems not to have planned it in the first place.” Just who did plan 
it is not mentioned, and in the next sentence Roosevelt is charged with draw- 
ing upon his imagination in later years to magnify the episode into a first- 
class diplomatic crisis.+** An examination of the naval records would have 
cleared up a few of the misconceptions prevailing in regard to the Venezuelan 
affair. It is not possible from these documents to settle all the moot points, 
but the question of the naval concentration and Roosevelt's connection with 
it can, at least, be easily determined. 


II 


ne ae per 


~ 


Naval preparations for the defense of the Caribbean had been under way 
for some time prior to the appearance of Theodore Roosevelt in the White 
House.” War plans, based upon strategic features and the number of naval 
vessels available to put them into operation, had already been drawn up by 
the General Board, with the knowledge and approval of President McKinley, 
for the purpose of affording adequate protection to American interests in 
that region.** In June, 1901, the General Board reported to the Secretary of 
the Navy that for eighteen months experienced officers had been studying the 
tactical and strategic questions presented by control of the Caribbean. “There 
was no uncertainty in the minds of the Board,” read the report, “as to the 
natural sphere of our control in those regions with definite geographical limits 
in which the Navy may sustain it in war and beyond which the Navy cannot 


35 Vagts, p. 1555; Richard W. Van Alstyne, American Diplomacy in Action: A Series of 
Case Studies ¿Stanford University, 1944), pp. 114-15. 

16 Ibid. 

17 Dewey to Long, June 28, 1901, File 11158-17, Office of the Secretary of the Navy (here- 
after cited O.S.N.), Navy Department Archives. “When Congress meets next week,” wrote 
Dewey, “the General Board will have been in existence nearly two years. During that time it has 
accomplished a large amount of work in the development of war plans and in that methodical 
preparation which means economy and efficiency in peace . . . and in time of war.” For the 
nature of some of these plans see “Résumé of the Work of the General Board, 1901,” Dewey 
Papers, Library of Congress. 

18 ln 1901 reconnaissances had been made by naval officers of the islands of Santo Domingo 
and Martinicue, looking to the seizure of those places by the Navy in the event of a Caribbean 
war. Crowninshield to Haines, Aug. 19, 1901, Case 3399, General Correspondence, Office of 
Naval Intelligence (hereafter cited O.N.1.). 
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maintain in war any such control.”*” The board was not concerned with the 
government's policies in the abstract. Its duty was to prepare war plans for the 
fleet “in such a manner as to make good in time of war the principles of its 
Government.” The Caribbean and its shores could be dominated in time of 
war if the Navy retained in time of peace certain vantage points on the Cuban 
coast and a strongly fortified base in Puerto Rican waters. Beyond these limits 
the defense of the South American continent could not be guaranteed with 
the naval forces then in the possession of the United States. “Whether the 
principle of the Monroe Doctrine,” the report continued, “so far as it is the 
policy of the Government, covers all South America, including Patagonia and 
the Argentine, is not for the consideration of the General Board; but only the 
fact that the principles of strategy and the defects of our geographical posi- 
tion make it impracticable successfully to maintain naval control by armed 
force beyond the Amazon unless present conditions are radically changed.” 7° 

Effective control of the Caribbean required suitable bases, and in this 
respect the Navy was seriously handicapped. Although Puerto Rico had been 
acquired as one of the fruits of the war with Spain, the harbor and naval 
station at San Juan had proved too small to be of much service as an operating 
base for a fleet of any size.” In order to rectify this situation the government 
undertook in January, 1902, to purchase the Virgin Islands from Denmark so 
that the port of St. Thomas might afford the additional facilities demanded by 
the fleet.” No bases could be obtained from Cuba until the military occupation 
of that island had come to an end and then the matter would have to be 
adjusted with the new Cuban government.” In the meantime the General 
Board had set to work to remedy these deficiencies. At its direction Culebra 
Island, a few miles off the eastern end of Puerto Rico, was put into condition 
in the winter of 1901-1902 to serve as a fulcrum from which American naval 
power was to be applied to the entire region.” 


19 Report of the General Board, No. 171, June 25, 1901, Dewey Papers. This report was laid 
before President McKinley at a cabinet meeting in July. Long to Dewey, July 8, 1901, File 
11158-18, O.S.N, 

20 Report of the General Board, No. 171. 

21 Bradford to Long, May 20, 1901, and Hackett to Allen, June 21, 1901, File 10602-5, 
O.S.N. In January, 1901, Mahan wrote to Rear Admiral Henry C. Taylor, “One thing is evident, 
Porto Rico has no good defensive harbor and the way we slopped over about Cuba in the weeks 
preceding the war deprives us of any of her ports. St. Thomas seems almost a necessity.” Taylor 
to Dewey, Jan. 10, 1901, Dewey Papers. 

22 Mahan to Lodge, Aug. 4, 1898, Henry Cabot Lodge Papers, Massachusetts Historical 
Society, Mahan urged upon the senator the &quisition of St. Thomas as a “distinct addition to 
the military strength of Porto Rico, considered as a naval base.” 

23 The Navy used the old Spanish naval base at Havana until March, 1903, when it was 
compelled to evacuate it and accept undeveloped sites at Bahia Honda and Guantánamo. Cortelyou 
to Long, Apr. 12, 1902, expressing Roosevelt's dissatisfaction with the Navy Department’s 
reluctance to abandon Havana. John D. Long Papers, Mass. Hist. Soc. 

24In August, 1901, the General Board recommended to the department the preparation of 
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Tension began to develop about this time with Germany over a threatened 
demonstration by the kaiser's navy against Venezuela. On December 13, 1901, 
the German foreign office announced the intention of the government to take 
stringent measures to collect the money owed to German citizens. A blockade 
of the principal harbors might bring Castro to terms, but “if this measure does 
not seem sufficient, we would have to consider the temporary occupation on 
our part of different Venezuelan harbor places and the levying of duty in 
those places.”** Hay's reply on December 16, while not objecting specifically 
to the German proposal, indicated a reluctance on the part of the United 
States to endorse such action. To the Navy Department it appeared to be a 
possible move in the direction of alienating American territory for naval base 
purposes in defiance of the Monroe Doctrine. An investigation of conditions 
in Venezuela was ordered; and the General Board sent one of its members, 
Commander John E. Pillsbury, to report upon the situation. Pillsbury's report 
was not encouraging. With it he enclosed a clipping from a Port of Spain 
newspaper regarding the arrival from Martinique of the tourist steanter 
Prinzessin Victoria Luise with a crowd of American tourists and six guests of 
the German emperor. “The six guests of the German emperor,” wrote Pills- 
bury, “are six Army officers on a cruise for information. From those with 
whom I conversed, the ‘impression’ is that Germany means to put all possible 
pressure on Venezuela.” ” Rear Admiral Henry C. Taylor, chief of the Bureau 
of Navigation, sent the report to Admiral Dewey as “significant of the general 
trend of events, and Pillsbury is a careful man. I am glad that the German 
Emperor shows a friendly spirit. His brother’s visit will doubtless postpone 
war and we need the delay in order to get our enlisted men in trim.”* 

Germany put off the proposed demonstration indefinitely but not before 
the jingo press of the United States succeeded in raising a mild war scare 
over the issue. Much was made at the time of the assemblage of a number of 
American warships at Culebra and of the presence on that island of a battalion 
of marines which was to be sent to Venezuela if the necessity arose.** These 
preparations, however, were hardly more than a coincidence arising from the 
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initial efforts of the Navy Department to put Culebra in shape as an operating 
base for the fleet in the Caribbean. Lack of sufficient warships kept the 
maneuvers on an elementary level; and beyond demonstrating the utility of 
Culebra for naval purposes, little was accomplished by the Navy during the 
first phase of the Venezuelan affair? 
When Castro showed no sigas of coming to terms with his foreign credi- 
tors, the Navy Department toox precautions to be ready for whatever con- 
tingencies might develop from the postponed intervention.*” In January the 
House Committee on Naval Affairs was asked to include in the forthcoming 
. appropriation bill the sum of $120,000 to defray the expense of a fleet mobiliza- 
tion in the Caribbean at the end of the year.” In February the State Depart- 
ment was requested to obtain from its consuls and diplomatic agents in 
Venezuela information about the principal roads and landing places along 
the coast of that republic.** Further evidence of German designs on Vene- 
zuela became apparent that spring when the flagship of the German squadron 
im South American waters, the 6,000-ton armored cruiser Vineta, put into 
- Newport News for a complete overhauling after two years spent in tropical 
waters. The Office of Naval Inzelligence discovered that the officers of the 
cruiser had been in touch with Castro in regard to coaling station sites in 
Venezuela and that the Vineta intended to resume operations against the 
dictator once repairs had been completed and a fresh complement of men 
had been received from Germany.” l 
Plans for the defense of the Venezuelan coast were immediately drawn up 
by the General Board and sent to the commander of the naval forces in 
the Caribbean. The admiral was instructed to appoint a board of naval officers 
to make a careful reconnaissance of the terrain most likely to be occupied by 
German forces as well as a detailed examination of all localities where land- 
ing operations might be effected. What was wanted, said Moody, was an 
efficient plan of offense and defense; and the admiral was warned to do noth- 
ing to arouse suspicion.* In December, after the delivery of the Anglo- . 
29 Annual Reports of the Navy Department for the Year 1902 (57 Cong., 2 sess, House 
Document No. 3, Serial 4455), pp. 393-94. Before this the Navy had never attempted peace- 
time maneuvers in the Caribbean. The vessels that congregated in the West Indies during the 
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an extent that year as to make the operations of little value. 
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German ultimatum to Venezuela, the Navy Department detached an officer 
from the fleet for special duty as naval attaché to the legation in Caracas.” 
Lieutenant Marbury Johnston reached La Guaira on the cruiser Albany on 
December 16 and reported at once to the American minister. The attaché 
‘made a systematic survey of all harbors, coastal roads, and fortifications and 
obtained from the Venezuelan authorities an accurate knowledge of the state 
of the republic’s defenses, including the number and caliber of the guns in all 
the forts, the amount of ammunition on hand, and the number and quality 
of Venezuelan troops available for the repulse of an invader.** With such 
information in its possession the Navy felt confident of its ability to check- 
mate a German move in the direction of establishing a foothold on the South 
American coast. The “secret orders” mentioned in the Roosevelt story refer 
in all probability to these plans; and while Dewey may never have received 
specific instructions from Washington, he was not at a loss to know what.to 
do had it become necessary to move the fleet into Venezuelan waters. 

In the meantime the Navy Department spared no effort to make the fleét 
mobilization a success.” On June y Rear Admiral Francis J. Higginson, 
commander in chief of the main battle force, received his orders in regard to 
the proposed combination of the various squadrons and the course of action 
which he was to follow.** A few days later Admiral Dewey consented to 
assume command of the combined naval force in person, thus setting a 
precedent as the first Admiral of the Navy to hoist his four-starred flag at sea 
in command of a fighting force. President Roosevelt, who was counting on 
Dewey’s reputation to discourage the Germans from any serious undertaking 
against Venezuela, was greatly pleased at the admiral’s decision. He wrote, 


I have been very anxious that this, our first effort to have Navy maneuvers on a 
large scale in time of peace, should be under your direction. It will be a good thing 
from the professional standpoint; and what is more, your standing, not only in this 
nation but abroad, is such that the effect of your presence will be very beneficial 
outside of the service.** 
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In July the Secretary of the Navy sent a memorandum to all bureaus to the 
effect that the President was deeply interested in the success of the forth- 
coming concentration. “The Department,” said Moody, “desires a hearty and 
vigorous cooperation on the part of all Bureaus and Naval Stations concerned 
in order that this mobilization of the fleet may be successfully accomplished. 
The Secretary feels that this mobilization is a test of our ability to meet war 
demands.”*° On November 18 Dewey received his orders to proceed to 
Culebra. By this time Germany and England had concluded their arrange- 
ments for a joint naval demonstration against Venezuela and on November 
25 informed the State Department of the fact.* Dewey left Washingon on 
December 1, and a week later he assumed command of the fleet, hoisting his 
flag on the gunboat Mayflower.** On that day, December 8, Great Britain and 
Germany broke off diplomatic relations with Venezuela and precipitated the 
controversy in the settlement of which Roosevelt claimed to have played such 
a prominent part. 

+ The maneuvers themselves are of considerable significance in relation to 
the crisis which developed in the Venezuelan affair. The Caribbean squadron, 
consisting of four cruisers and two gunboats, arrived at Culebra on November 
5; sixteen days later the four battleships of the North Atlantic squadron 
dropped anchor off the island.** A battalion of six hundred marines was put 
ashore to man the mobile defenses of the operating base and to act as an 
expeditionary force against any other point in the Caribbean which it might 
become necessary to occupy.** The first phase of the maneuvers involved a 
search problem. For this purpose the European and South Atlantic squadrons 
had been ordered to rendezvous on November 29 in the Gulf of Paria off 
Trinidad. The combined force of two battleships and four cruisers under the 
command of Rear Admiral George W. Sumner was to act as a raiding fleet 
whose objective was some port in Puerto Rican waters.*® From his base at 
Culebra, Rear Admiral Higginson was given the task of intercepting the 
raiding fleet and engaging it with his superior force of battleships before it 
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could reach its objective. A deficiency of fast cruisers able to keep him in- 
formed of the enemy's movements prevented Higginson from locating 
Sumner's fleet, which passed a long distance to the east of the Windward 
Islands and came down undetected through Mona Passage to Mayaguez in 
Puerto Rico.“ The search problem was completed on December 9, and ‘dur- 
ing the second phase of the maneuvers all the squadrons were combined into 
one grand fleet for extensive exercises and drills in the waters about Culebra. 
Part of the time was devoted to practice in landing fully armed and equipped 
expeditions from the warships along the wilder parts of the Puerto Rican 
coast in anticipation of what might be required in Venezuela under similar 
circumstances.** These exercises came to an end about December 20, after 
which the fleet was dispersed among the West Indian ports for the Christmas 
holidays. At the end of the month the ships were reassembled at Culebra 
for another period of tactical drill in fleet formation until January 5 when 
Admiral Dewey hauled down his flag and returned to Washington.* 

The war games had revealed serious shortcomings in the naval establish- 
ment in the way of equipment and experience, but the naval authorities had 
every reason to feel satisfied with what had been accomplished with the 
material at their disposal. They were also convinced of the salutary effect of 
this demonstration of American naval power on the course of events in 
Venezuela. In the journal kept of Dewey's activities during his brief com- 
mand afloat, the following entry occurs on January 3, 1903: 

The work laid out so long ago and with such care . . . is now ended and success- 
fully accomplished. When one considers the technical success of the mobilization 
of so large a naval force 1,500 miles from home, and the effect on foreign powers, 
particularly at the present moment of the demonstration against Venezuela, of so 


powerful and mobile a fleet in the Caribbean, it can only be considered as a work 
redounding immensely to our naval and national prestige.5 


Although in a larger sense these maneuvers were designed to serve as a 
pattern of defense for the entire Caribbean area, the Venezuelan episode had 
promised for a time to afford the Navy an opportunity for a practical demon- 
stration of what had been accomplished to date in that direction. 


Il 


Whether or not Roosevelt ever delivered an ultimatum to the German 
ambassador on December 10, the fact remains that he had put’ himself in an 
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excellent position with the Navy to bring considerable pressure to bear upon 
the intervening powers in the event of a breakdown in the negotiations. How 
active the President was during this period in behalf of arbitration cannot be 
stated with certainty, although his intense interest in the acceptance of the 
idea as the best solution for the difficulty is apparent from his correspond- 
ence." Roosevelt’s attitude at the time was marked by an unusual display of 
prudence and caution and was characterized by none of the absurd rodomon- 
tade of Cleveland and Olney in their handling of the Venezuelan boundary 
dispute seven years before. The country had then been ill-prepared to make 
good its pretensions in the foreign field, but with a fleet at his disposal in 
1902 Roosevelt could feel more confident of achieving results in harmony 
with the interests of the United States. Some indication of the diplomatic 
value of the naval concentration to the President is apparent from a report 
made to the Secretary of the Navy on December 25, 1902, by Rear Admiral 
Henry C. Taylor, who served as Dewey’s chief of staff for the period of the 
Caribbean maneuvers. Referring to a communication just received from 
Captain William S. Cowles, acting chief of the Bureau of Navigation in 
Washington in the absence of Taylor, the latter said: 
Cowles also writes that the presence of the fleet in these waters, concentrated and 
organized for work, was probably a convenience to the administration in dis- 
cussing the Venezuelan situation. I am very glad that this was so, although the 
concentration was not’ suggested with any reason but that of perfecting the ef- 
ficiency of the fleet.5? 
Although by no means conclusive proof of Roosevelt’s active interposition in 
the Venezuelan affair, these remarks reflect the opinion of an official who 
was at all times fairly close to the administration. Cowles, who was Roose- 
velt’s brother-in-law and naval aide to the President, was in a better position 
than most people to know what went on behind the scenes in Washington. 
As to Taylor’s statement, it is quite obvious that the business of perfecting 
the efficiency of the fleet was undertaken primarily with the German menace 
in mind. 

The slowness with which the German government accepted the principle 
of arbitration seemed to many to belie the pacific nature of the officially stated 
German intentions.” According to dispatches from the American ambassador 
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in Berlin, the authorities there were too engrossed with a discussion of the 
character of the blockade to be established along the Venezuelan coast to pay 
much attention to the other matier; and it was not until December 19 that 
Germany announced its acceptance of the proposals. Meanwhile the ques- 
tion arose as to the dispersal of the several squadrons of the American fleet 
among the West Indian ports for the Christmas holidays. The Navy Depart- 
ment had planned to send the battleship squadron to Trinidad close to 
Venezuelan territorial waters and the scene of the Anglo-German naval 
operations. In view of the delicacy of the international situation Rear Admiral 
Taylor telegraphed to Washington on December 14 asking further confirma- 
tion of the plan.** Any movement of the fleet in the direction of Venezuela 
at this time would be certain to have repercussions in diplomatic circles; and 
it gave the President an opportunity, if he wished for one, to placate the inter- 
ventionist powers by removing the last element of danger from the naval 
concentration. On December 18. however, before word had been received 
from: Germany as to the final decision in the matter of arbitration, the Navy 
Department telegraphed Admiral Dewey to carry out his proposed itinerary. 

An announcement to that effect appeared in the morning newspapers on 
Decembe- 18 and brought forth an immediate reaction from the German 
embassy in Washington.** Von Quadt, the chargé d'affaires, at once sought 
an interview with the Secretary of State in regard to the intentions of the 
American government. Hay gave his visitor the usual assurances of mutual 
trust and esteem which are customary on such occasions; at the same time he 
warned the envoy that public opinion in the country had become so disturbed 
that, unless Germany quickly reached an agreement on arbitration, Congress 
might adopt a resolution directing the President to look to the preservation of 
the Monroe Doctrine.” The significance of this warning has been overlooked 
by historians of the episode, although Hay’s remarks were as close to a direct 
threat as it was possible to come in diplomatic parlance. Congress was by 
no means out of hand in regard to Venezuela, and the President was suf- 
ficiently in control of his party in foreign affairs to block any resolution not 
directly sponsored by himself.” It is not too much to assume that pressure 
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of an indirect sort was being applied to the Germans at this stage, however 
much the administration desired to avoid the appearance of coercion in the 
matter. 

In reporting his interview with Hay to the foreign office, von Quadt in- 
formed the imperial chancellor that Dewey had received orders to divide his 
squadrons among the West Indian ports lest the admiral be tempted to take 
some rash action with the fleet on his own initiative. This curious explanation 
of Dewey’s movements has been accepted by critics at its face value as a 
precaution not out of place considering the dangerous character of the naval 
maneuvers.” It is very doubtful if any admiral, however pugnacious, would 
take a step involving such grave consequences without consulting his govern- 
ment in advance. The movement alluded to by von Quadt was a routine one, 
scheduled months in advance, and only carried out after confirmatory orders 
had been received from the Navy Department. Furthermore, the von Quadt 
telegram has been cited by Perkins and Vagts as proof of Roosevelt’s intense 
desire to avoid irritating the German government under any circumstances.” 
Had the President ordered the warships back to the United States on Decem- 
ber 18, or confined them to the vicinity of Culebra Island, such an interpreta- 
tion might be a valid one. What has been overlooked is the fact that with the 
‘battleship squadron at Trinidad the principal fighting force of the United 
States was five hundred miles closer than Culebra to the scene of possible 
action during the critical days when the blockade was being put into effect. 
The cruisers and gunboats of the fleet were scattered among the island ports 
of Curagao, St. Kitts, Antigua, and St. Thomas in position for a quick con- 
centration at almost any point in the Caribbean. Admiral Dewey kept a 
fast torpedo boat constantly on duty at San Juan to facilitate the rapid com- 
munication of cable dispatches from the Navy Department. No hostile intent 
was involved in these preparations, but the Navy was probably better prepared 
for an emergency than at any time in its previous history. The effect upon 
the German embassy, moreover, seems to have been disquieting; and during 
the next ten days von Quadt made a number of visits to the State Department 
seeking reassurance from Hay on the attitude of the American government.” 
Why this was necessary if everyone at the time was convinced of Roosevelt’s 
utter impartiality in the matter is difficult to understand. 

As additional proof .of Roosevelt's disinterestedness in the Venezuelan 
affair it has been asserted that the Navy Department withdrew the gunboat 
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Marietta from Venezuelan waters and sent it to Curagao in order to avoid all 
appearance of supporting the Venezuelan government.” This statement is not 
borne out by the official report of the Bureau of Navigation on the move- 
ments of naval vessels for the year 1902-1903. The records indicate that the 
Marietta was at La Guaira from December 12 to 29 “to look after United 
States interests.” From December 30 to January 5 the gunboat was at Curaçao 
taking on coal and stores.’ The letter from the Secretary of the Navy, cited 
by Vagts, was written on January 3, on which date the vessel was at Curaçao; 
but otherwise no alteration in its routine appears in the official records of the 
Navy Department. Some months after the event, in a speech praising Roose- 
velt’s handling of the situation in Venezuela, Secretary of the Navy Moody 
said: 


This country was never upon the borders of a greater peril than at the time of the 
Venezuela difficulty... . We had a battle fleet within reaching distance. There was 
ample temptation to make a demonstration. I say that rash impulse would have 
sent that fleet to the zone of danger... . We sent simply the little Marietta there 
for purposes of observation. We brought peace and not the sword.® 


It was not necessary to station more than a single gunboat in Venezuelan 
waters for the immediate protection of American citizens. The administra- 
tion had no intention of interfering in the intervention unless compelled to 
do so by the failure of the diplomatic negotiations. In the meantime the fleet 
could afford all the coverage that was necessary from its operating base at 
Culebra or from the other West Indian ports. 

The end of the maneuvers on January 5, followed by the breakup of the 
naval concentration at Culebra, did not signify that the administration had 
relaxed its grip upon the situation in the Caribbean.” According to Perkins, 
the government at Washington would hardly have taken such a step if it had 
intended some act of force or menace; but again neglect to follow up the 
naval movements has led to erroneous conclusions.” On that date six small 
cruisers were detached from the fleet and returned to their stations in Europe 
and the South Atlantic, but the battleship squadron under Rear Admiral 
Higginson was kept at Culebra during the month of January to carry out gun 
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drills and target practice in conjunction with the Caribbean cruiser squadron 
under Rear Admiral Coghlan.™ During February and March the battleships 
repaired to the Gulf of Mexico where similar exercises were carried out on 
the training grounds off Pensacola, while the Caribbean squadron embarked 
the marine battalion at Culebra on February 3 for a two months’ cruise to the 
West Indian ports. At no time until April 30, when most of the ships came 
north for refitting at the navy yards, was the United States without a heavy 
representation of naval force in the Caribbean region.” The battleships which 
had hitherto been kept on foreign stations as a token of American naval 
power were now retained with Higginson’s squadron to which new capital 
ships were added as fast as they were turned out of the dockyards.” Thus . 
when von Sternburg, the new German envoy, arrived in Washington at the 
end of January and had his oft-cited interview with Roosevelt on February 3, 
the President could still refer with perfect accuracy to the presence of Dewey’s 
fleet in the Caribbean and to “secret orders,” which had not been cancelled, 
to hold the vessels in readiness for an emergency.” Dewey, of course, was no 
longer in personal command, but the magic of his name could still be used 
to impress the Germans with the advisability of coming to satisfactory terms 
with Venezuela. 

The Hill-Rippy hypothesis of a confusion in names and dates in the 
Roosevelt narrative is untenable if the naval movements prior to the recall 
of von Holleben and the arrival of yon Sternburg are taken into considera- 
tion.” The obduracy of the German government in regard to certain terms 
of the arbitration and the wanton bombardment of the Venezuelan forts on 
January 17 by German warships increased the public irritation and stretched 
the President's patience but produced no crisis.”* Had the crisis come in this 
period, the Navy Department would not have abandoned Culebra on Febru- 
ary 3, the day of the Roosevelt-Sternburg interview. Since the retention of 
this base was essential to the maintenance of the fleet on a war footing in 
the Caribbean, the embarkation of the marine battalion and the removal 
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of the defense equipment would have been delayed until international con- 
ditions had cleared.” 

Other evidence to support the theory of a later crisis has been adduced 
from a letter of Roosevelt’s, dated February 5, 1903, to the Bureau of Naviga- 
tion requesting information about the strength of the German squadron in 
Venezuelan waters.” Critics have inferred from the President’s delay in 
acquainting himself with such an important subject that the presence of 
foreign naval forces in the Caribbean had been a matter of complete indif- 
ference to him up to that time.”® On the other hand, a glance at the daily news- 
papers would have kept Roosevelt pretty accurately informed of the number 
of warships engaged in the Venezuelan affair. The press, from the beginning 
of the intervention, had shown a lively concern about the size of the squadrons 
operating off Venezuela and had speculated noisily on the dangers to be 
anticipated from an increase in numbers.*° Furthermore, the Navy Depart- 
ment received daily reports by cable from the commanding officer of the 
Marietta at La Guaira on the progress of the blockade." Since the Presidents * 
naval aide was also acting chief of naval operations, it is not likely that Roose- 
velt remained in ignorance of what was happening off the Venezuelan coast. 

The readiness of the allied governments to rush additional warships to 
South America, depending upon the turn of events, was a subject of persistent 
rumor and report. In view of the unsettled state of American opinion with 
respect to the intervention, the truth or falsity of these stories was a matter 
of some importance to the administration. As early as November 28 the 
embassy at Berlin reported three German cruisers being fitted out at the dock- 
yards preparatory to service in Venezuelan waters, a report which was later 
modified by the information that the vessels had not received orders to sail 
but were being held in port in a condition of readiness.** On December 18 
the naval attaché in Berlin cabled his department about a new cruiser division 
which the Germans were organizing for service on the east American station, 
although no immediate reinforcements were contemplated.* According to 
a Reuter’s dispatch of December 12, a first-class British reserve squadron was 

77 Permanent defenses were not provided for Culebra until 1905, when the island was con- 
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under orders to be ready to put to sea, while a Rome dispatch of January 7 
announced that three more Italian cruisers had been ordered to the Carib- 
bean.** Official intimation of an impending change reached the Navy Depart- 
ment on January 17 when the commander of the Marietta, reporting upon a 
critical shortage in the coal supply at Willemstad, the Caribbean port upon 
which the German and Italian squadrons were based, said that new coal 
sheds were being built and the stockpile greatly augmented in anticipation 
of the arrival of more German and Italian warships.* 

No actual change in the number of blockading warships occurred until 
January 21, when the third-class Italian cruiser Elba arrived at Curacao.** 
Italian participation in the blockade was not taken very seriously, and the 
advent of this small 2,500-ton vessel aroused little comment in the United 
States. On January 20 the press reported the breakdown of the German 
cruiser Sperber on its way to South America. The vessel put into Vigo for 
repairs and did not arrive at Willemstad until February 3.” The 1,100-ton 
Sperber was really a light-draft gunboat, useful for work in shallow coastal 
waters where heavy cruisers could not operate but otherwise of negligible 
fighting value. Little significance seems to have been attached to her arrival 
unless it might have been the occasion of Roosevelt’s letter of February 5 to 
the Navy Department. The decision of the allied governments not to in- 
crease their naval representation to a greater extent may have been taken 
independently of the attitude of the United States; nevertheless it was a 
factor which could not be completely omitted from the calculations of these 
powers. 

The administration had been somewhat perturbed a few days before this 
by a rumor that Germany intended to purchase the two battleships under 
construction for the Chilean navy in British shipyards. On January 30 the 
Chilean government put the vessels up for sale pursuant to the terms of the 
naval limitation agreement of May 28, 1902, with Argentina.** Roosevelt 
wrote at once to the Navy Department demanding information at the earliest 
possible date on the quality and condition of the Chilean battleships, and the 
Bureau of Navigation sent the facts to him the next day.® The naval attaché 
in London had been watching developments in connection with the sale since 
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the launching of the vessels on January 13 and 15. He informed the depart- 
ment that agents of the builders were eager to sell the ships to Germany but 
that the British government favored their acquisition by the United States in 
order to keep them out of the hands of a dangerous naval rival.” When the 
Germans showed no interest in the proposition, the agent of the Chilean 
government in London tried to high pressure the American embassy into 
buying the ships.** Neither Roosevelt nor the Navy Department wanted the 
vessels, which were not of a pattern to fit well into the American fleet, but 
the international situation was such that the administration could not ignore 
the implications involved in the sale of battleships to a potentially hostile 
power.” After the Venezuelan affair had been settled, no further interest was 
displayed in the matter; and on March 12 Hay instructed the embassy in 
London to that effect.” 

Thus the Venezuelan crisis passed into history, not to be resurrected until 
circumstances were such that ex parte statements on the subject would be 
certain to be challenged in the absence of documentary proof. Failure to find 
corroborative testimony in the diplomatic documents or in the Roosevelt 
papers does not necessarily invalidate the Rough Rider's claim to having 
taken a hand personally in bringing the German government around to a 
more reasonable view of the situation.” If in later years Roosevelt fashioned 
a more dramatic account of his activities than is warranted by the data now 
available, there exists, at least, a substantial factual basis for his statements. 
The naval history of the period contains nothing to repudiate or make the 
Roosevelt story unlikely. Moreover, the naval records reveal a good deal of 
circumstantial evidence that fits well into the narrative. The key to the prob- 
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lem is the preparation made by the Navy in 1902 to defend the interests and 
security of the United States in the Caribbean. The plans drawn up by the 
naval authorities and put into operation during the December maneuvers 
afforded the President every opportunity to act as later he said he did. Roose- 
velt’s imperfect recollection of these plans in the turmoil of 1916 would ac- 
count for the inaccuracies in his narrative, which have misled his admirers 
and excited the scorn of his critics, although most of the details have been 
available to everyone since the Navy Department published its Annual 
Reports in 1902 and 1903. Not even the ultimatum to the German ambassador 
can be dogmatically dismissed for any of the historical or psychological rea- 
sons yet presented against it. 


. . + Notes and Suggestions . . . 


Disposal of the Carolines, Marshalls, and 
Marianas at the Paris Peace Conference 


Russert H. FirreLo* 


AT THE conclusion of the first World War the Carolines, Marshalls, and 
Marianas as possessions of Germany in the Pacific Ocean were subject to the 
disposition of the Principal Allied and Associated Powers. The islands, ex- 
tending about 1,300 miles from north to south and 2,700 miles from east to 
west, do not have the total area of Luxembourg, the smallest of the United 
Nations. In 1920, the year of the first Japanese census, the population of the 
islands was about 52,000 of which over 48,000 were natives. The economic 
significance of the islands was and is small, but the strategic value is very 
great. They have been compared to stationary aircraft carriers, cutting com- 
munications between Hawaii and the Philippines. In the last sixty years the 
flags of Spain, Germany, Japan, and the United States, representing Europe, 
Asia, and North America, have flown either over all of the islands or impor- 
tant groups of them. With the outbreak of the Pacific war and the Japanese 
use of the Carolines, Marshalls, and Marianas, it could be presumed that the 
future political status of the islands would be discussed during the peace 
negotiations.” The Charter of the United Nations, which was written before 
the territorial settlements in the Pacific were made, provides for strategic areas 
in the trusteeship agreements over trust territories. 

American specialists at the Paris Peace Conference were aware of the 
strategic importance of the German islands in the Pacific Ocean. Dr. Stanley 
K. Hornbeck, specialist on the Far East and Pacific, believed that in an ideal 
solution all the islands would be placed under British or under American 
control. Realizing the impossibility of such a solution, he thought that the 
islands should be put at the disposal of the League of Nations, a solution 
which would place them either collectively or by groups under the adminis- 
tration of one or more powers as mandatories subject to certain limitations, 


*The author is a foreign service officer with the United States Department of State. 
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such as the maintenance of the Open Door and the prohibition of fortifica- 
tions. Dr. Hornbeck believed that the islands could be used as a factor in the 
American negotiations with Japan and Great Britain. 

Mr. E. T. Williams, another American specialist on the Far East and 
Pacific at the Paris Peace Conference, disagreed with some of the recom- 
mendations of Dr. Hornbeck. Mr. Williams thought that some power other 
than Japan or the United States, but trusted by both, should be made the 
mandatory, providing the principle of mandates was adopted. If the Japanese 
were installed in the German islands north of the equator, they would menace 
Hawaii and the Philippines. Since the Germans in the Pacific were far re- 
moved from their home base in Germany, they did not offer the threat of 
the Japanese. 

Breckinridge Long, third assistant secretary of state, in a memorandum 
on December 14, 1918, to Mr. Leland Harrison, assistant secretary of the 
American Commission to Negotiate Peace, recommended that some of the 
Pacific islands be returned to Germany and that after the Peace Conference, 
the United States acquire the Marianas, Carolines, and German Samoan 
Islands from the Reich. With the German islands north of the equator under 
permanent Japanese occupation, he believed that “it would be impossible to 
send any military forces to the Philippines with any safety if the convoy were 
directed through the usual channels.”? 

One copy of Mr. Long's letter went to Mr. E. T. Williams for Secretary 
of State Lansing and the other to Mr. Gordon Auchincloss for Colonel 
House. Mr. E. T. Williams, in a letter to Secretary Lansing commenting on 
Mr. Long's proposal, stated thar Japan was an apt student of Prussia and was 
influenced by the same spirit and by a similar idea that she was summoned to 
world leadership. Mr. Williams opposed returning the islands to Germany 
and later buying them from the Reich. He believed that if the Americans and 
British stood together on the question Japan could do nothing since Ger- 
many and Russia could give her no aid. Mr. Williams thought that Japan 
wanted American friendship although the United States figured in all her 
calculations as her hypothetical enemy. 

The opinion of George Louis Beer is interesting. He served as colonial 
expert on the American Commission of Inquiry and later as chief of the 
colonial section of the American Commission to Negotiate Peace. He wrote 
for the Commission of Inquiry on the subject of the Marianas, Palaus, Caro- 
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lines, and Marshalls as follows: “These islands have been occupied by Japan 
since the autumn of 1914. They have but slight importance, except possibly 
from the strategic standpoint. . . . The United States has absolutely no legit- 
imate right to these islands and to advance such a claim would not only be 
considered a gratuitous affront by Japan, but would undermine the moral 
influence of the United States in the settlement of other questions.” ° 
American naval men were aware of the importance of the German islands 
in the Pacific. In an undated report signed by W. Evans, H. E. Yarnell, and 
Thomas C. Hart to Admiral William S. Benson, chief of naval operations, it 
was stated that leaving “the Carolines and Marshalls in the hands of the 
Japanese is opposed to the interests of the United States. Yet these islands 
cannot be taken from Japan and given to another nation without violating 
the principle of fair play and arousing the enmity of Japan. A possible solu- 
tion might be to give Japan a free hand in Eastern Siberia.” These men recom- 
mended that the Marshalls, Carolines, German New Guinea, and German 
Samoa be internationalized.* ° 
On January 27, 1919, Baron Makino presented the Japanese claim before 
the Council of Ten for the “unconditional cession of . . . all of the Islands in 
German possession in the Pacific Ocean North of the Equator together with 
the rights and properties in connection therewith.” He asserted that the in- 
habitants were “not in a position to organize themselves politically, economi- 
cally, or socially in the modern sense” and that they were “fully contented 
under the present Regime [Japanese].” Baron Makino added that Japan was 
in “actual possession” and that Japanese public opinion was strong for the 
retention of the islands.” In a printed statement to newspaper correspondents, 
the Japanese spokesman declared that “we have entered a claim for the right 
to occupy those islands for the purpose of peaceful development, and cer- 
tainly it would be our aim to educate and help the people. . . . To place these 
islands under the control of any other nation would naturally constitute a 
reflection upon Japan which would be resented by the people of that country.” 
The claim of Japan for the actual cession of the islands in 1919 went 
beyond the Japanese statement at the time of occupation in 1914. After a 
public statement in Tokyo on October 6, 1914, about the Japanese seizure of 
Jaluit Island in the Marshalls, the private secretary of the Japanese minister 
of marine told the American naval attaché that “he [the secretary] thought it 
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likely that [a] small force had been left on the island but that if there was 
any occupation it was temporary and for military purposes only.”* After the 
Japanese navy department anncunced that it had “taken possession of the 
islands strategically: important among the Marianne, the Marshall, and .the 
East and West Caroline Archipelagoes,”” the Japanese foreign office infor- 
mally told newspapermen that the recent captures are “on the same basis as 
that of Jaluit Island.”* However, on December 10, Foreign Minister Kato in 
reply to a parliamentary interpellation asserted that “1 definitely declare that 
I have never given any guarantee to the American Government,” ¿.e., that the 
“action of Japan in Jaluit Island is a temporary measure taken for purely 
strategical purposes.”” Yet the official summary of the minister's reply to the 
interpellation in the Diet read that “the occupation of the South Sea Islands 
was a military measure, and no diplomatic action in connection therewith 
has been taken. Just as in the case of Great Britain, so in the case of Japan the 
occupation of German territory is temporary, and its disposition will be 
detided at the peace conference.” +° 

On September 6, 1917, Viscount Ishii in a conversation with Secretary 
Lansing told about a meeting with Sir Edward Grey in London which oc- 
curred during Viscount Ishii’s return to Japan from France, where he had 
been ambassador in 1915. The Japanese statesman told Sir Edward Grey that 
“no Government in Japan could stand if they did not retain some of the 
South Sea Islands as ‘souvenirs’ of the war.” According to Viscount Ishii, Sir 
Edward Grey had “practically consented” that the German islands in the 
Pacific north of the equator should go to Japan while those south of the 
equator should go to Great Britain. Secretary Lansing replied to Viscount 
Ishii that “I was glad to know this and appreciated his frankness in telling 
me, but that I could make no comment on such an agreement at the present 
time.” ™ 

Japan had diplomatically prepared the way for the acquisition of the 
islands before the opening of tke Paris Peace Conference. She had acquired 
secret promises from Great Britain, France, Russia, and Italy in the early 
months of 1917 to the effect that each would support her at the time of peace 
negotiations in demanding from Germany the cession of the German islands 
north of the equator in the Pacific as well as the cession of the territorial 
rights and special interests possesses] by Germany in Shantung before the 
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war. The British in assenting on February 16 asked Japan to support their 
claim to the German islands south of the equator, and this request was granted 
by Tokyo on February 21. The French in assenting on March 1 asked Japan 
to support a complete diplomatic break between China and Germany, and 
this request was approved by Japan on March 6. Italian assent was given by 
the minister of foreign affairs in an oral statement to the Japanese ambassador 
on March 28. 

The disposal of the German possessions overseas including the Pacific 
islands was a highly controversial problem at the Paris Peace Conference. 
Four possible solutions existed: The possessions might be returned to Ger- 
many, or they might be internationalized; they might be annexed by the 
victorious powers as the spoils of battle, or they might become mandates 
entrusted to a mandatory state by the League of Nations. All the powers 
agreed that the overseas possessions of the Reich should not be restored. The 
real controversy was between the mandate idea and the claims for outright 
annexation. Prime Minister W. M. Hughes of Australia and Prime Minister 
W. F. Massey of New Zealand insisted that the German islands south of the 
equator should be annexed to Australia and to New Zealand, respectively. 
However, both men realized the military danger of the Japanese claim for 
the annexation of the German islands north of the equator.” 

Japan did not contend for outright cession of the German islands as 
strenuously as Australia and New Zealand. The main Japanese effort at the 
Paris Peace Conference was directed toward the “unconditional cession of 
the leased territory of Kiaochow together with the railways, and other rights 
possessed by Germany in respect of Shantung Province.”** On the other 
hand, Japan opposed the internationalization of the islands. When Dr. 
Takahashi, an authority on international law, questioned the Japanese prime 
minister concerning the value of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance if the German 
ports in the South Seas were placed under the international control of the 
League of Nations, the prime minister replied that he had heard nothing of 
international control by the League of Nations, but perhaps it was intended 
that one country would control the islands in the name of the League. Since 
the leading opposition to the solution of the Shantung issue favorable to 
Japan came from President Wilson, the Japanese were apparently prepared 
to soften their claim for outright cession. of the German islands north of the 
equator and to accept the mandate idea. * urthermore, the Japanese not only 
ceased to press their claims for racial equality but also they presumably 
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decided to enter the League of Nations when the Shantung question was 
settled satisfactorily to Tokyo. 

At a meeting of the Council of Three, consisting of Wilson, Lloyd George, 
-and Clemenceau, on April 21, 1919, President Wilson reported a recent con- 
versation with Baron Makino and Count Chinda in which the President had 
made the suggestion of Secretary Lansing “that all claims in the Pacific 
should be ceded to the Allied and Associated Powers as trustees leaving them 
to make fair and just dispositions.” He reminded the Japanese that under the 
plans they would have a mandate of the islands in the north Pacific. He said 
that he had made a reservation in the case of the island of Yap, which he 
believed should be international. During a session of the Council of Three 
the next day at 11:30 a.m. with Baron Makino present, President Wilson 
expressed annoyance at the secret promises already made between the Allies 
relative to the Pacific islands. The President asserted that his colleagues in 
the council were both bound by secret agreements, although perhaps “he 
might be entitled to question whether Great Britaih and Japan had been 
justified in handing round the islands in the Pacific.”** At the afternoon 
session of the “Big Three,” Lloyd George stated that because of the “very 
formidable” submarine campaign of the Germans and the shortage of torpedo- 
boat destroyers in the Mediterranean, the Japanese had asked for the “arrange- 
ment” in exchange for naval help. “We had been hard pressed,” he said, “and 
had agreed.” 

On April 30, Secretary Lansing at the Council of Foreign Ministers raised 
a question concerning the desirability of Yap’s being internationalized and 
administered by an international commission in control of the cable lines. 
Baron Makino replied that Yap was occupied by Japan and that “he regarded 
the suggestion as a very grave matter.” He believed that the question of the 
status of the island should be settled before deciding the question of cable 
control. Secretary Lansing gave warning that he would propose the matter 
for discussion at a later time and that Yap might be a special case.** 

On May 1, at a mecting of the “Big Three,” President Wilson stated that 

“tacit agreement” existed as to the assignment of the mandates. Four days 

later Lloyd George at the Council of Three expressed himself as eager to 
announce the mandates to the public when the peace treaty was issued. 
President Wilson replied that he*wanted to prevent the appearance of a 
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division of the spoils accompanying the peace treaty. The next day Lloyd 
George at a meeting of the Council of Three read the list of those manda- 
tories and mandates that had been settled by that time. He asserted that 
Japan could receive a mandate for certain Pacific islands north of the equator. 
A formal decision was made on May 7, and the minutes read “without any 
qualification”?” that the Japanese were to have a mandate over the German 
islands in the Pacific north of the equator. Since the Treaty of Versailles was 
not signed until June 28, this decision was “a preliminary and conditional 
commitment.” 1° 

President Wilson did not attempt to acquire the Marianas, Marshalls, and 
Carolines for the United States at the Paris Peace Conference, despite the 
interests of American missionaries in the area and the strategic location of 
the islands lying between Hawaii and the Philippines. He not only opposed 
any territorial expansion of the United States but he was known also to favor 
American withdrawal from the Philippine Islands. On the other hand, Presi- 
dent Wilson opposed’ granting a mandate of the islands to Japan, but he 
believed that the United States could not prevent it. He was decidedly against 
the use of the Carolines, Marshalls, and Marianas as Japanese naval bases. 
The islands were finally placed under the administration of Japan as a “C” 
mandate. They should be governed “as an integral portion of the Empire of 
Japan” but annual reports should be made to the council of the League of 
Nations and the welfare of the natives should be safeguarded. Japan agreed 
that “no military or naval bases shall be established or fortifications erected 
in the territory.” The American Senate did not ratify the Treaty of Versailles, 
but on February 11, 1922, the United States signed a convention with Japan 
relative to the status of Yap and the Japanese mandate.*” This convention 
included the terms of the mandate which had been decided at the Paris 
Peace Conference. 

The Japanese viewed and used their Pacific mandate rather ironically. 
Tadao Yanaihara, a former professor of economics at Tokyo Imperial Uni- 
versity, wrote for the Institute of Pacific Relations in the middle 1930's, 
“That the mandate system is politically a new form of territorial distribu- 
tion among imperialistic powers is made fully evident in the class ‘C’ man- 
dates.” ? Although Japan withdrew from the League of Nations following the 
Manchurian controversy, the mandate system was retained in theory but 
exploited in practice. The apprehension of some Americans about the fortifica- 
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tion of the islands by the Japanese and about the strategic value of the man- 
date in military operations increased with the tension in the Pacific. In the 
years that preceded Pearl Harbor foreigners had more and more difficulty 
in visiting the islands. Under the mandate system the annual reports to the 
council of the League of Nations were prepared by the mandatory power. 
The Japanese made extensive harbor improvements on some of the islands, 
especially Saipan in the Marianas. Truk, in the Carolines, became the leading 
Japanese naval base in the South Pacific, serving as the hub of a concentric 
system of island bases. 

The Japanese attack at Pearl Harbor on December 7, 1941, was facilitated 
by the control of the mandated islands north of the equator. Guam, the only 
American island in the Marianas, was taken on December 12. The American 
island of Wake within easy reach of the Japanese fell on December 22. The 
location of the fortified mandated islands prevented substantial American 
aid from reaching the Philippines and speeded the conquest of the archipelago 
by the forces of the Rising Sun. On the other hand, the Japanese mandate 
played an important role in the defeat of the empire. Fleet Admiral Chester 
W. Nimitz advanced across the central Pacific, acquiring staging bases, 
neutralizing and by-passing islands, and destroying the vital sea communica- 
tions of the Japanese. Kwajalein and Eniwetok in the Marshalls were seized 
in February, 1944; Saipan, Guam, and Tinian in the Marianas were taken 
in the summer; four of the Palaus in the Carolines were ‘captured by Octo- 
ber 1. Islands like Truk, Kusaie, and Ponape were neutralized and by-passed. 
The Marianas were made into bases for the devastating raids of the super- 
fortresses on the homeland of Japan. The American conquest of the Philip- 
pines, Iwo Jima, and Okinawa was facilitated by the positions won from the 
Japanese in the mandated islands. 

Although Japan surrendered before an invasion of the mainland was 
necessary, the road to victory in the Pacific was costly. Looking at the ac- 
counts of the Paris Peace Conference of 1919, the student of diplomatic history 
learns that the fears of some of the American experts about the Japanese use 
of the Carolines, Marshalls, and Marianas were realized in the events of the 
Pacific war. 


o. Documents s s sarna 


Zachary Taylor on Jackson and the 
Military Establishment, 1835 


WiLuiam D. Hoyr, jr.* 


A RECENT biographer of Zachary Taylor, discussing the period during 
which he was in command at Fort Crawford, Prairie du Chien, Michigan 
Territory, says that “he had been favorably disposed toward the Jackson 
Administration early in 1829 but now vehemently sympathized with the 
opposition.”* The latter part of this statement is fully documented by a letter 
from Taylor to John J. Crittenden,? dated at Fort Crawford, November 17, 
1835. The original letter, filling six pages, is among the miscellaneous cal- 
lections of the Maryland Historical Society, Baltimore, and has not been pub- 
lished previously. 

The entire statement is interesting for its light on the state of public affairs 
and military matters in the 1830's and on Zachary Taylor's views on Jackson, 
Cass, and Van Buren before he himself became a national figure. A general 
in the field who wrote such a letter today would spend the rest of his military 
career hoping that the discretion of the recipient would consign its text to the 
- archives to be found, like this one, over a century later. 


Forr CRAWFORD PRAIRIE DU CHIEN 
Micuican Territory November 17th 1835 


Dear Sir, 

In consequence of a number of remarks made during the last session of Con- 
gress, by different members of the house of representatives, in relation to the 
officers of the Army, when the bill for equalising their pay, & those of the officers 
of the Navy, or rather for increasing the pay of the latter, was under discussion, 
particularly by the honl. Mr. Mann a member from New York,* as well as several 
resolutions introduced by him, which resolutions met my approbation, at any rate, 
so far as related to doing away the office of general in chief, or major general 
commanding the Army, has induced me, althoug[h] I have not the honor of a 
personal acquaintance with Mr, M., to communicate with, & give him my views 


* The editor is assistant director of the Marylanfi Historical Society. 
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in favour of a reorganization of our military establishment, recommending a 
change of the present mode of compensating the officers, as well as several other 
matters connected with the same; all or the greater portion of which, will I pre- 
sume be brought before the house, of which he was, & still is a member, at the 
approaching session. Under which expectation I have taken the liberty of for- 
warding to you, a copy of my communication to him, with a request, should you 
coincide with me, in any of the opinions therein contained, that you will give 
them such support as you may consider they are entitled to, should the whole or 
any portion of those subjects, be brought before the Senate. 

Judging from the manner our national affairs have been managed for the last 
two or three years, without any prospect or even hope of a change for the better, 
I consider it not at all improbable, but a great struggle will take place, & at no 
distant day throughout the country, in which I fear the sword will decide, whether 
the constitution, or the will of the chief magistrate of the nation, is to be the 
supreme law of the land; In which event the army, small as it is, will be of much 
greater importance to which ever side it espouses, than is general[l]y supposed; 
and there is not a doubt in my mind, but a large portion of the officers attached 
to it, particularly of the higher grades, & the whole of the rank & file, in that case, 
would be found arrayed on the side of the latter. It therefore appears to me, that 
is would be good policy, on the part of those in favour of the constitution & laws, 
as heretofore interpreted & administered, to cut down the military establishment, 
as far as they could do so, to the smallest number possible, consistent with the 
wants of the country. And after duly considering the subject, I am clearly of the 
opinion, that 5,000 rank & file, appropriately officer[e]d, would be ample for every 
purpose or contingency, during peace, as well as to add to or build on, in the 
event of war, which from present appearances, is not likely soon to occur on land, 
unless among ourselves, in which case, it strikes me, the fewer regular troops we 
have the better. The for[e]going considerations among others, induced me to trans- 
mit to Mr. Man[n], the communication in question, under the impression that the 
irregularities & abuses, pointed out could be much more readily corrected, if 
measures for doing so, were brought forward & supported, by those who sustained, 
instead of the opponents of the measures of the administration. 

After the statements made in the Senate by Mr. Clay & Mr. Calhoun, as well 
as othe[r] distinguished individuals of that body, when in debate, in relation to 
certain acts of the presidents, which were, that “reform or revolution must be the 
inevitable consequence of his course if persevered in”; Entertaining such opinions, 
in which no doubt they were sincere, I was not a little surprised, at their con- 
tributing by their votes, to augment the military establishment of the country, by 
creating an ordnance corps or department, & raising a regiment of dragoons; 
neither of which in my humble opinion was wanting, or was at all necessary, for 
the public service; as by so doing they aided in strengthening the executive depart- 
ment, physically, as well as by increasing the patronage of the same; which appears 
to me under all the circumstances of the case, would have been better, had they 
opposed such augmentation to the utmost; at any rate, after making the state- 
ments refer[r]ed to; This too during g state of profound peace, with the exception 
of some little difficulties of minor importance, with our Indian neighbours, brought 
about by the imbecility of the secretary of war, & the general at the head of the 
Army.* Mr. Clay also stated in the Senate at, I think, the session before the last, 


4 Lewis Cass (1782-1866), of Michigan, was Secretary of War from 1831 to 1836. Maj. Gen. 
Alexander Macomb (1782-1841) was commanding general of the United States Army from 
1828 to his death thirteen years later. 
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when animadverting on some acts of the chief magistrates, that he “consider[e]d 
the army sound to the core”; which statement 1 do not believe he would now make, 
or would have done, since the proceedings of the court of inquiry were promulgated 
or made known, in the case of Lt. Lane, in consequence of his attack on Mr Ewing 
a member of the house of representatives from Indiana;> which court was com- 
posed of three general officers; as their proceedings & opinions, in regard to the 
same, to my mind evidently were made up & given, principally with the view & 
intention, of pleasing the incumbent of the white house. The merits of the case it 
seems to me, were in a great measure, if not entirely lost sight of, or overlooked 
by the court; and I have not a doubt had Lt. L— assaulted any other member of 
the opposition, under the same or any other circumstances, he would have been 
protected, if not justified, by said court, for fear had they done otherwise of the 
presidents displeasure. It is therefore time for such members as do not support the 
measures of the administration to be looking about them, at any rate they should 
be at all times prepared, to protect themselves from similar outrages — 

Besides should Mr. Van Buren succeed the present chief magistrate, which I 
greatly fear will be the case, it is quite likely there will not be another election 
directly by the people at large; as he will appoint his successor, who will be brought 
into that office, by the same influence & means, used to secure to him the succession; 
& which will likely continue to be the case, until there is a great revolution of some 
kind or description, throughout the nation, which may not be a bloodless one; as 
he Mr. V— will mainly owe his success, to the expressed wishes, influence & 
exertions of the present chief magistrate in his favour, aided by the whole patronage 
of the government; As I truly & sincerely believe, every department of which, is 
now managed, more with a view to that object, than for the good of the country; 
at least such being the case as relates to the war department; the foregoing state of 
things, being fully carried out by the head of the same, from the commanding 
genl. down to the situation of sutlers. Individuals who had filled the latter sit- 
uations, for many years, possessing character, as well as capital, who gave perfect 
satisfaction to both officers & soldiers, for whose accommodation they ought to be 
appointed, and against whom no complaints were ever made, so far as related to 
the manner they discharged their duties, have been turned out of those petty 
oficers, by the war minister, to make way for political partisans, who have neither 
credit, capital or character, to recommend them; and who are thus rewarded, for 
abusing those that have, at any rate the latter, because they would not right or 
wrong, hurrah for the present chief magistrate, & the would be heir to his office. 
In some instances as those individuals cannot procure the necessary supplies for 
the troops they are appointed to suttle for; in which case they farm out the privi- 

5John Ewing (1789-1858), member of Congress from Indiana, 1833-35, 1837-39. On 
the evening of February 26, 1835, while Ewing was walking to his boardinghouse after adjourn- 
ment, he was attacked by John F. Lane, a lieutenant in the Army and son of Amos Lane, mem- 
ber of Congress from Indiana. A blow from an iron cane with a leaden head was Ewing's first 
notice of the affair, and before he could defend himself, there were several other violent blows 
which disabled him temporarily, Ewing, in a letter to the Speaker of the House apologizing for 
his absence from his seat, said he supposed the cause for the assault was a heated discussion with 
the elder Lane in a debate on the floor of the Howse several weeks before. Gales and Seaton, 
Register of Debates in Congress, XI, 1565-66. A select committee of seven was appointed by the 
House to investigate the assault on Mr. Ewing. Hearings were conducted in the presence of Lt. 
Lane, who was allowed to cross-examine witnesses and to introduce testimony. Witnesses revealed 
that Ewing had a sword cane and drew it, but was parried by Lane, and that Lane grabbed 
Ewing by the hair before administering the second and successive blows. Dr. John B. Blake 
testified that Ewing's wounds were severe, including cuts on his forehead and check and a 
swollen forefinger. No cause for the attack, other than Ewing's original supposition, was de- 
veloped by the committee. House Reports of Committees, 23 Congress, 2 session, No. 135, Feb, 
28, 1835. 
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lege, in some cases for twelve or fifteen hundred dollars pr. annum, which is an 
indirect tax, on the officers & soldiers, & reside where ever it suits their inclinations 
or convenience, generally where they can be most conspicuous at elections in 
favour of the powers that be; One of those gentry who was forced on this com- 
mand (who died a short time since) took up his residence in Philadelphia, & 
devoted himself to politics (after farming out his right to suttle for fifteen hundred 
dollars) in support of course of all, & every act of the administration, & was quite 
conspicuous, so far as making a great noise would render him so, against the 
recharter of the U.S. Bank, as well as in favour of a removal of the deposits from 
the same. During the excitement on those subjects, he was quite active in getting 
subscribers to a memorial, to be laid before congress approving the cours[e] of the 
president, on those & no doubt, every other occasion, as well as to shew that said 
measures, had not been the cause of producing any distress among the market. 
* Which memorial, he was deputed to carry to Washington, & lay before Congress 
then in session, & the president; at which time, he could not on his debts, have 
paid a cent on the dollar, nor independent of his pension (raised from the troops) 
could he have gotten credit for a meals victuals, where he was known. Another 
individual of pretty much the same character & description, a certain Mr. Stam- 
baugh, who was twice rejected I think by the Senate, as an Indian agent, has 
recently been appointed by the Secretary of War, as sutler to that portion of this 
regiment, stationed at the mouth of the St. Peters river, near the Falls of St. 
Anthony; which appointment was doubtless given to reward him for his zeal & 
services in the good cause; after it was found the Senate would not confirm his 
nomination, to any situation that required their sanction; which was done I may 
say at the expense of the command at that remote station; as by so doing they 
displaced the best sutler 1 have ever known attached to any portion of the Army, 
since I joined it. Mr. S— I learn from good authority, is in close correspondence 
with the honl secretary, & I make no doubt is authorised or directed by him, to 
report on the character of the officers, at any rate so far as relates to their political 
opinions; If so it is to me a perfect matter of indif[f]erence; for I have & will con- 
tinue to express my opinion of public men & measures, as I conceive they merit, let 
the consequences be what they may; even should it be the cause of my being re- 
formed; which if done, would give me but little concern, under the present manage- 
ment of the military establishment. I look on Mr Stambaugh & Mr Cass, pretty 
much in the same light, & consider them fit associates & correspondents, worthy of 
each other; and consider the president most fortunate in the selection of his War 
Minister (who was no doubt recommended to him for that office by Mr V. Buren) 
as he could not in my opinion have found an individual in the country, who would 
have been more compliant in conforming to his wishes, or more zealous in carrying 
out his principles, & executing his plans for the elevation of his favourite; for I do 
not believe he possesses one particle of firmness, independence, political or moral 
honesty; and is therefore qualified to act “well any part,” that may be assigned 
him, particularly as he can do so, under the mask & appearance, of great for- 
bearance, humility, temperance & perhaps religion also. I make no doubt by 
observing his acts closely for a shortetime, we shall not differ widely in our opin- 
ions as to his character. 

I do not know whether your friends ought to rejoice or regret most, your going 
into the councils of the nation at this time, as matters & things, as regards the 
government of the same, appears to me to be disjointed & very much out of sorts, 
& the temper of the people in every section of the country, from Maine to 
Louisiana, appears to be in a state of great excitability, never before witnessed, 
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at least since my recollection; how & when all this is to end, it is impossible to 
foresee; time “ilone will shew - YH” 

I am well aware you can, & ought not to carry into the Senate, any feelings of 
respect, personal or political, towards the present chief magistrate, as it is im- 
possible that you can approve many of his acts, which we must consider “errors 
of the heart, & not of the head,” at any rate his removing individuals from, office, 
on account of their political opinions, or rather to make way or provide for, his 
own, & the creatures of Mr. V- Buren; In fact carrying out as far as he could well 

` do so, the Spoils System of the New York politicians, At the same time, I know 
you possess too much magnanimity, prudence & good sense, to oppose all his 
measures on party principles; as I feel confident you will give to every thing of 
the kind, coming from that quarter, the proper considerations, & will then act in 
regard to them, for the good of the coun-ry; In fact I consider it would be well 
during such a state of things as exist at present, rather to yield somewhat as regards 
our opinions until the minds of the people had become more composed, & our 
institutions brought back to their former state of order &c, than to be too tenacious 
in our opposition to matters of minor impertance. It seem[s] to me that the friends 
of the Constitution & laws, in the Senate, have rather injured the cause, in some 
instances, by carrying their opposition tco far, as for example in rejecting the 
nominations of Mr. V- Buren & Mr. Stephenson, as Ministers to England — ý 

But I may be obtruding on you my opinions & advice beyond what I am 
warranted from our acquaintance in doing, particularly on subjects that you are 
so much more capable of deciding on, than I can possibly be; but flatter myself you 
will attribute the liberty I have taken in doing so, to the interest I take in every 
thing that concerns your well doing, as 1 feel confident you have but few if any 
friend (if I may be permitted to use that term) who feels greater solicitude for your 
prosperity, & advancement than myself. 

I greatly fear that I have drawn too largely on your time as well as patience, in 
troubling you with this long & I fear uninteresting letter, as well as the copy of 
the communication to Mr M—, but you can Jay them aside until you are perfectly 
at leisure to glance them over, if not altogether. Nor do I wish you to give your- 
self the least trouble, as regards any matter embraced in the letter, unless brought 
before the Senate in some shape or other form from the house of representatives, 
or in some other way — 

I may have taken up erroneous impressions in relation to the state of the coun- 
try, as well as the management of our Nazional affairs, but have come to the fore- 
going conclusions from my personal knowledge as to the management of the 
military establishment; and from the public journals or news papers, in relation 
to the management of the other departments of the government. Great allowances 
however should be made in regard to my opinions on the subjects in question, as 
I have been constantly on duty, at a remote & frontier station in the Indian coun- 
try, for near four years without leaving the same but once, & then only for sixty 
days, on leave of absence. 

With considerations of great respect & esteem I remain 

Trulf your Friend 
Z— TAYLOR 


ES 


Honl. J. J. Crittenden 

U. S. Senator from Ky. 
PS As I have taken the liberty of refer[r]ing to the opinions & acts of Mr Cal- 
houn, when secretary of war on several occasions, in the document transmitted to 
Mr Mann, I should be pleased if perfectly convenie[n]t, & proper, if you would 
submit the copy in your possession to him. 
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A HISTORY OF WESTERN PHILOSOPHY AND ITS CONNECTION 
WITH POLITICAL AND SOCIAL CIRCUMSTANCES FROM THE 
EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PRESENT DAY. By Bertrand Russell. (New 
York: Simon and Schuster. 1945. Pp. xxiii, 895. $5.00.) 


In his preface the author states the purpose of this volume as follows: “My 
purpose is to exhibit philosophy as an integral part of social and political life: not 
as the isolated speculations of remarkable individuals, but as both an effect and a 
cause of the various communities in which different systems flourished. This pur- 
pose demands more account of general history than is usually given by historians 
of philosophy” (p. ix). 

It cannot be said that this purpose is effectively carried out. It is true that a 
good many pages are devoted to general history, or to generalizations about it and 
about social and political conditions in the periods covered. But in the first place, 
these accounts are unequally distributed: they are considerable in length for the first 
period, Greco-Roman antiquity; they make up a very large proportion of the pages 
devoted to the medieval period, so large indeed that medieval philosophy is treated 
rather sketchily; but in the modern period, and progressively as the present is 
approached, there is little about social and political life. Presumably the author 
would defend this distribution on the ground that modern readers know more 
about modern society and politics than they know about the Middle Ages. But it is 
unlikely that modern readers understand how philosophy is an integral part of 
the society they live in, and certainly it cannot be supposed that modern philos- 
ophers are in fact less dependent on society than Plato or Thomas Aquinas. In the 
second place—and this is a more serious criticism—the accounts of general history 
do not contribute much to an understanding of the philosophy or the author’s 
comments on it. The historical accounts are for the most part quite distinct from 
the exposition and criticism of the philosophies. Possibly these philosophies really 
were the speculations of remarkable individuals; at any rate, it is only in the 
vaguest sense that the author exhibits them as an integral part of social and 
political life. 

This result is not an accident. It i$ inherent in Russell’s conception of philos- 
ophy and his interest in it. He defines philosophy as an intermediate ground be- 
tween science, to which belongs all definitely ascertainable truth whether arrived 
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at by deduction or induction, and mere dogmatic speculation which belongs to 
theology (p. xiii). This middle ground is very large and it contains many kinds 
of subject matter. Some problems turn out to be merely verbal and disappear with 
the progress of semantics. Some are real problems, and of these a part may possibly 
be solved with enough definiteness to be turned over to science, while another part 
remains philosophical and hence only the object of interesting but ideally undog- 
matic speculation. Russell’s avowed interest lies almost wholly in distinguishing, 
wherever possible, the elements of truth or probable truth that can be recovered - 
from speculation. In particular, he is the complete intellectualist: values are for him 
not capable of any scientific support, and “philosophy, throughout its history, has 
consisted of two parts inharmoniously blended: on the one hand a theory as to the 
nature of the world, on the other an ethical or political doctrine as to the best way 
of living” (p. 834). But is it not true that philosophies have always been an integral 
part of society only because they were speculations about a way of living? Quite 
possibly Russell is right in his conclusion, but it is not a recipe that produces “the 
sympathetic comprehension of philosophers” at which his book professes to aim. 

Indeed the aim of the book is so remote from his dominant interest in the 
subject and his interest is so little compatible with sympathetic historical under- 
standing that one wonders why he should have been willing to undergo the vast 
labor of producing a book so comprehensive. In respect to this question one can 
only speculate. It is tempting to regard the book as itself an integral part of the 
society in which it was produced and to guess that the author’s interest is com- 
pounded of two parts perhaps inharmoniously blended. Beside Russell’s intellectual 
interest in the abstract problems of a logical and cosmic philosophy there is a deep 
distress occasioned by human suffering and some strong convictions about the best 
way of living. And though no speculative justification of the latter appears to him 
to be forthcoming, there is a deep-seated feeling that intelligence ought to be able 
to say something significant about them. 


Cornell University Grorcz H. SABINE, 


THE LIBERAL TRADITION: A STUDY OF THE SOCIAL AND SPIRIT- 
UAL CONDITIONS OF FREEDOM. By William Aylott Orton. (New 
Haven: Yale University Press. 1945. Pp. xiv, 317. $3.50.) 


Some thirteen years ago in a supercilious little book called America in Search 
of Culture Mr. W. A. Orton disparagingly compared “our modern concept of 
liberty” with the fascist and communist ideal of freedom, which is “order” or 
“fitting without strain into a comprehensive social pattern” (pp. 69-73). One tends 
to doubt whether a man who so recently defined freedom in terms equally ap- 
plicable to the Third Reich and a well-run home for the feeble-minded has the 
temperamental equipment to produce a satisfactory work on the “liberal tradi- 
tion.” Mr. Orton has changed his opinion about freedom, which according to his 
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later revelation is “an active full-blooded personal liberty”; but it is easier for a 
grown-up man to change his opinions than to change his mind, and the kind of 
mind Mr. Orton has does not accommodate itself to an objective study of liberalism. 

Not that his essay is devoid of merit. Many of Mr. Orton's dicta are sharp and 
to the point. His critiques of the intellectual arrogance of the several species of 
positivist, of the deficiencies of the political economists, and of the misdirected 
idealism of American thought on foreign affairs are neat if not particularly new. 
But in what primarily interests historians, his account of the liberal tradition, he 
does tricks with the past repugnant to anyone who feels that history is no easy 
bought mistress bound to suit her ways to the intellectual appetites of the current 
customer. 

Mr, Orton employs the techniques not of a historian but of an astute pam- 
phleteer. To prove that Calvinism (he does not like it) strengthened tendencies 
toward narrow patriotism he calls to witness the deeds of “that small-town 
Presbyterian,” Woodrow Wilson, logic which is about on a par with proving 
the same thing about Catholicism by pointing to the deeds of that small-town — 
Catholic, Adolf Hitler. This is the technique of the irrelevant example. Mr. 
Orton also uses the technique of selective chronology. To admit that Puritanism 
had anything to do with the liberties of Englishmen does not accord with his 
feelings for Catholicism and the Middle Ages (he loves them both dearly), so 
he derives English liberties in a smooth straight line from “Anglo-Saxon tradi- 
tion” and feudalism. He does not indicate that similar traditions prevailed through- 
out medieval Europe and were toppled like ninepins in the sixteenth century. He 
does not suggest that English liberties might have suffered a similar fate had not 
the backs of their champions been starched with a stiff jolt of Puritanism. Yet 
after all the defendant in the case of ship money was Mr. John Hampden, who 
was not very Anglo-Saxon or very feudal, and was not at all Catholic. 

Intent on bringing off a wedding between liberalism and the Catholic church, 
Mr. Orton recognizes the need of explaining away the hostile relations that in the 
past existed between the two parties. By the technique of selective chronology he 
lightly skips over almost everything that happened from the Reformation to 1864, 
although during those three centuries relations between the proponents of “an 
active full-blooded personal liberty” and the post-Tridentine church were not 
always entirely amicable. As for Pius IX’s Syllabus of Errors and its condemnation 
of liberalism and liberty, Mr. Orton says charitably that “even popes fight with 
what apparatus and what vision they have.” Charity is a noble thing, but it can- 
not have been too hard for a Catholic to find charity in his heart for a sore-beset 
pope. Mr. Orton shows no such chatity toward Bentham, Ricardo, and the elder 
Mill, who with what vision they had fought for liberalism instead of against it. 
This is the technique of differential charity, and the frequency and the tendency 
with which the author employs the technique make him equally suspect as a 
historian and an expositor of liberalism. 
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On Mr, Orton's conclusion and fundamental thesis—that liberalism must 
reintegrate with Catholicism to save itself and Western culture from disaster——the 
reviewer need not comment. He is absolved from that duty by the author's peculiar 
methods. As Mr. Orton himself insists, one cannot separate ends from means nor, ~ 
we may add, conclusions from the methods used to reach them. The author sets 
out to prove something about the liberal tradition by means of an investigation of 
its history. The proof can be no better than the history, and that is pretty bad. 
At best one may dismiss the case without prejudice, pending a presentation of the 
relevant evidence. 


Via College J. H. Hexter 
BOUNDARY-MAKING: A HANDBOOK FOR STATESMEN, TREATY 


dy 


EDITORS, AND BOUNDARY COMMISSIONERS, By Stephen B. Jones, 
Associate Professor of Geography, University of Hawaii, Research Associate, 
Yale Institute of International Studies. With a Foreword by S. Whittemore 
Boggs, Chief of the Division of Geography and Cartography, Department of 
State. [Monograph Series of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
Division of International Law, No. 8.] (Washington: Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace. 1945. Pp. xv, 268. $3.00.) 


Sooner or later all political boundaries must be marked on the ground. Keenly 
realizing this all-important fact, Professor Jones takes as his theme the essential 
need of an intimate knowledge of the actual terrain upon which the boundary 
is to be placed. The obviousness of this is so clear that it would seem hardly neces- 
sary to elaborate upon it. Nevertheless, this small handbook of less than 270 pages 
marshals with devastating evidence and in a beautifully systematic manner the pit- 
falls which beset statesmen when they ignore the necessity of actual field 
observation. 

Realizing of course that statesmen defining boundaries cannot examine the 
terrain themselves, the author emphasizes the need of delegating sufficient authority 
to boundary commissions to enable them to adjust the boundary to the peculiar 
local situations which are discovered on the ground and to meet the exigencies 
which arise from the fact that boundary makers sitting around a table unwittingly 
make use of their imagination of what the field conditions are, often with no real 
knowledge of either the geographic or the human factors involved. Nature is far 
more complex than man’s imaginings. 

It should be pretty clear to a statesman, by merely glancing through this book, 
that boundary delimitation, the indoor job, sheuld go hand in hand with boundary 
demarcation, the outdoor job which calls into play a full understanding of the 
geomorphic peculiarities of a region. Among the many facets of the problem, we 
find discussed here types of boundaries, such as “natural” and “artificial” boun- 
daries, mountain boundaries, water-parting boundaries, river boundaries, other 
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water boundaries, geometrical boundaries, nationality boundaries, language boun- 
daries, resource boundaries, and others—all with their own peculiar and never 
completely surmountable problems. 

The essence of the book, contained in Part I—some fifty-four pages which 
could well be required reading for all boundary makers—is summed up by the 
statements that (1) “Boundary geography is not a science of lines, but a science of 
regions”; (2) “Each boundary is essentially a unique case”; and (3) “Exact in- 
formation about the borderland should be obtained in the field, by direct ob- 
servation.” 

Part II, of some one hundred pages, elaborates upon Part I. Part III, “For 
Demarcation Commissions,” should be perhaps even more useful to those who 
delimit boundaries in the office, by acquainting them with the problems with which 
those who actually demark the boundaries in the field will have to contend. 


Columbia University A. K. Loseck 


AGAINST THESE THREE: A BIOGRAPHY OF PAUL KRUGER, CECIL 
RHODES, AND LOBENGULA, LAST KING OF THE MATABELE. 
By Stuart Cloete. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1945. Pp. viii, 472. 
$3.50.) 

WrrH three historical novels of his native South Africa to his credit, Stuart 
Cloete is well qualified by ancestry, experience, and literary skill to write the 
imaginative biographies of the three men described in this interesting book. The 
author indeed is no Plutarch; and each of his “Big Three” had feet of clay—the 
pig-headed president of the Transvaal republic, Rhodes the ruthless imperialist, 
and the tragic Kaffir priest-king who died of smallpox, perhaps luckily, after the 
Matabele War of 1893, in which Dr. Jameson conquered Lobengula’s warlike 
but illarmed impis with negligible casualties and appalling bloodshed. 

Described as a tall mountain of black flesh, naked but for his headring and 
a parakeet feather, a sporran of blue monkey skin about his loins, Lobengula 
(1870-1894) grew gouty on the white men’s champagne and brandy, while con- 
demning to death a man who drank the king’s beer. Then, too, he had no more 
use for gold and diamonds than to wallow in them naked. True, he was the last 
great native ruler to stand against and finally fight the white man; but time 
(which disposed also of Oom Paul, who always believed the world was flat, and 
Rhodes) made Loben’s fate inevitable. Mr. Cloete, however, does not omit the dis- 
graceful details of the Matabele War. “Poetry, romance, justice and paradox are 
all true history,” he tells us. And, evhile narrating certain picturesque German 
atrocities against the Hereros (which are tied in, through Goering’s father, with 
the rise of Hitlerism), he notes also that, in 1935-36, when the movie of Rhodes 
was shown in London, the slaughter of the Matabele was deleted because of the 
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horror felt by the English people at the war methods used by the Italians in 
Abyssinia! 

As to Rhodes versus Kruger, although not obtruded, the author’s sympathies 
seem to lie with the Dutch “democrat,” rather than the ruthless realpolitiker who 
bought power with diamonds and gold, “a British version of Spengler’s Nordic 
superman-—prototype of worse men to come.” For Rhodes was the first man to 
organize business politically; his diamond industry was the first cartel; he pro- 
moted propaganda wholesale and dreamed of an “elite . . . that ruled whole con- 
tinents by money; and assumed his name would live . . . for forty centuries,” 

This thesis, from Rhodes to Hitler, is developed here in a way the reviewer 
finds impressive but not entirely convincing. In his opinion Mrs. Millin, Cloete’s 
main authority on Rhodes, is not always to be relied upon. In any case it is im- 
possible to check; since, while giving four books as main sources, an incomplete 
list of other secondary authorities, a chronological table, and a historical survey 
condensed from Langer’s version of Ploetz, Against These Three omits all specific 
references. 

This is not to condemn a book which is vivid, dramatic, interesting, full of 
revealing detail, and eminently readable. It is not definitive history or biography 
and does not pretend to be; it does include much authentic material presented 
with wisdom and judgment. Tragedy is the keynote, yet touches of refreshing 
humor are not lacking, such as the following comments on the Jameson Raid 
“which ran the gamut from a Guy Fawkes plot to an Australian Bushrangers’ 
holdup.” The fiasco (as Rhodes called it) was due chiefly to “the hard-headed, 
practical ‘business-men who organized the Johannesburg revolution,” tycoons of 
goldmining and high finance whom the American John Hays Hammond naively 
calls “Fascist rather than Bolshevik . . . successful, conservative, moneyed; and 
not hot-headed irresponsible radicals.” But Dr. Jim capped the (capitalist) anti- 
climax, ruined Rhodes, and sowed the seeds of the South African War, because 
“infected by Rhodes’s passion for that noblest work of God, the English gentle- 
man, he apparently chose for his subordinates men who, though well bred, were 
all but mentally defective.” 

Joseph Chamberlain’s part in the whole business is passed over, unfortunately; 
and when the author indulges (a little 4 Ja Guedalla) in philosophy and prophecy, 
he seems to flounder at times. But his speculations and reflections are worth 
pondering; and the general reader will certainly be intrigued. He may even be 
encouraged to interest himself further in a picturesque and lively land, whose 
complicated history and unsolved racial problems still await scientific study and 
scholarly elucidation. hi 


Willamette University R. I, Lover, 
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Ancient and Medieval History 


THE EXCAVATIONS AT DURA-EUROPOS CONDUCTED BY YALE 
UNIVERSITY AND THE FRENCH ACADEMY OF INSCRIPTIONS 
AND LETTERS: PRELIMINARY REPORT OF THE NINTH SEASON 
OF WORK, 1935-1936. Edited by M. I. Rostovtzeff, A. R. Bellinger, F. E. 
Brown, and C. B. Welles. Part 1, THE AGORA AND BAZAAR. (New 
Haven: Yale University Press. 1944. Pp. xiv, 270, plates. $5.00.) 


Previous volumes of this magnificent work are reviewed in the American 
Historical Review, XXXV (1930), 318; XXXVI (1931), 790; XXXVIII (1932), 
145; XL (1935), 769; XLII (1937), 720; XLVI (1940), 104. The’ present install- 
ment fully maintains the high standard set by Rostovtzeff and all his fellow 
workers, a splendid team of collaborators who nevertheless remain individual. 
Here F. E. Brown is the principal contributor. With infinite patience in detailed 
observation and inference he has reconstructed the two stages of the market place 
of Dura, the Pompeii of the Euphrates. The first stage is that of the Hellenistic 
agora, with its symmetrical shop blocks; the second is that which resulted from a 
gradual transformation into a bazaar, with residences attached to shops and 
irregular alleys violating the beautiful simplicity of the original plan. We have 
here a parable of later developments in this part of the Hellenistic world: the neat 
classical Seleucid type with a Greek gabled roof in “a city of flat roofs in a world 
of flat roofs” (p. 20), the Neo-Babylonian bricks, and the incompleteness, together 
with a concentration on business and public life followed later by the process of 
individual encroachment, to which Greek public domains were earlier subject. 
Even to the last Dura kept something of its early aspect; the Near East was less 
Oriental then than it is today (cf. M. Rostovtzeff, The Social and Economic His- 
tory of the Hellenistic World [Oxford, 1941], pp. 104 ff., 1051). 

The hand of Rome is seen in a structure of a small provincial forum, the dimen- 
sions of which show the Roman foot (p. 64). Brown speaks of “systematic Roman- 
ization”; should we perhaps rather think of self-Romanization and see a 
spontaneous preference for the patterns of the ruling race? Under the empire 
there was prosperity, as we see from the magnificent establishment of a merchant 
and from the year-by-year filing of the record office as it is here reconstructed 
from remains, the analysis of which required great penetration. There is evidence 
of continued esteem for religious art types, notably Heracles and Aphrodite, and 
domestic piety is further indicated by a wall painting of one native deity and a 
bas-relief of another over the entries to stables. A bronze plaque, apparently from 
some kind of standard, is well analyzed by K. Lehmann-Hartleben. Feeling for 
the dead and a somewhat confused use of inherited phrases to express it are shown 
in the epitaph of the Roman tribune Julius Terentius, here edited anew by C. B, 
Welles. 
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Particular interest attaches to a series of records painted by one hand on the 
wall of a room of a late house, a room which had also a relief of Aphrodite. They 
are not scribbles, as H. Immerwahr observes in his admirable publication, but 
were set up with deliberate decorative intent. They record the comings and goings 
of entertainers and refer to their residence in what corresponded to the old thea- 
trical lodgings. These entertainers have names, many of them Semitic (and on 
these we have H. Ingholt’s comments), and epithets or nicknames. Many came 
from Zeugma; and Immerwahr makes some admirable inferences about them 
from a coin find. The result is a vivid chapter in the history of traveling enter- 
tainers as they flourished in antiquity and thereafter. 

In conclusion, we have simply to express deep gratitude for the many revela- 
tions of painstaking scholarship contained in this monumental volume. 


Harvard University Arruur Darsy Nook 


A HISTORICAL COMMENTARY ON THUCYDIDES. By 4. W. Gomme, 
Lecturer in Greek and Greek History, University of Glasgow. Volume, I, 
INTRODUCTION AND COMMENTARY ON BOOK I. (New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1945. Pp. xi, 480. $6.00.) 


Tuts excellent study is the first volume of a projected three-volume com- 
mentary on Thucydides, As the title indicates, it is a “historical” commentary, 
designed to aid scholars wishing to trace the history of the Peloponnesian War; 
such matters as Thucydides’ purposes in writing and his philosophy of history 
receive rather slight attention, and even the questions how and when he wrote his 
history are deferred to the third volume. The first eighty-seven pages are devoted 
to introductory matter, including a good account of the Greek art of war and 
discussions of our other sources for the history of the period; the remainder of the 
volume is a full commentary on Book I of the history. Countless major and minor 
questions are discussed, usually in the light of supplementary information gathered 
from other ancient historians, contemporary literary works, and inscriptions. 
Though Gomme by no means endows his author with infallibility, he usually 
defends his accuracy against modern critics. More than half the commentary is 
devoted to Thucydides’ two excursuses, the so-called Archaeologia and the 
Pentecontaétia. In the former the historian briefly sketched Greek history from 
early times to the Persian wars in order to show that no earlier war had been so 
important or so worthy of study as the one he was going to write about. Gomme 
makes these few sentences the basis of long discussions of Minoan and Mycenaean 
civilization, Greek colonization, and kindred matters; such full discussions are 
scarcely justified in a commentary on Thucydides and the Peloponnesian War, 
yet they are not full enough to stand as independent studies, The commentary 
on the Pentecontaétia (the sketch of the fifty years between 480 and 431) forms 
the heart of Gomme’s book. It contains excellent studies of many problems center- 
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ing in this period, but in it the 16 pages of Thucydides” text receive 160 much 
larger pages of commentary. Thucydides tells us explicitly that he made this 
excursus to explain why Athens in 431 was feared and hated by the rest of Greece 
or, as it turns out, to show that Athens’ unpopularity and the war were due pri- ` 
marily to her imperialism. Gomme gives a good commentary on the passages setting 
forth this view, and he is quite severe upon those critics who would make Thucy- 
dides an apologist of Athenian imperialism (p. 282). The commentator then fills 
. many pages with materials for other aspects of Athenian history during these fifty 
years. He even declares (p. 148) that Thucydides deliberately began his narrative in 
480 at the point where Herodotus had closed his story of Greek history. There can 
be little doubt that Thucydides had a high regard for Herodotus, though he occa- 
sionally corrected his predecessor; and there is little to be said in favor of the facile 
assumption, sometimes made, that he was aiming at Herodotus in his famous 
remark that he wrote his history, not as “a prize essay seeking the applause of 
the moment” but as “a possession forever.” Nevertheless, it is difficult to believe 
that Thucydides looked upon his history as a continuation of Herodotus. In view 
of Gomme’s long demonstration (pp. 365-89) of the inadequacy of the Pentecon- 
taétia as a general history of Athens or even of the Delian League—which Thucy- 
dides had no intention of writing—it is surprising to find him saying at the end 
of the volume (p. 465) that it is not necessary to discuss whether Thucydides’ 
“view of the immediate and ultimate causes of the war is correct.” It is to be hoped 
that the promised appendix to the third volume, which is to give Gomme’s views 
on how the history was written, will contain a study of how Thucydides reached 
his opinions as to the causes of the war and an appraisal of them. 


University of Illinois J. W. Swain 


RENAISSANCE LITERARY CRITICISM: A STUDY OF ITS SOCIAL 
CONTENT. By Vernon Hall, jr. (New York: Columbia University Press. 
1945. Pp. viii, 260. $3.00.) 

Ir is a pity that this book, so instructive, so well written, so observant, and so 
reasonable, should have adopted a wearisome plan, The book deals with the social 
content of the literary criticism of the Renaissance in Italy, France, and England, 
and treats the subject in each of these countries from six formal aspects. There 
are thus three chapters on the fight for the establishment of the vernacular in Italy, 
France, and England; likewise three chapters similarly distributed on each of the 
following subjects: “Theories of the Drama,” “Theories of the Epic,” “Scorn for 
the People,” “Decorum and the Minor Genres,” and the “Poet and His Purpose.” 
It turns out that the fight for the establishment of English and French was much 
the same as that for the establishment of Italian, although of course there are in- 
teresting and significant differences in each case, not one of which, it may be said, 
the author fails to observe, record, and illustrate. Exactly the same situation exists 
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in each of the other five divisions. One cannot help a certain disappointment that 
the author has not brought these parallel features together, compared them, and 
subjected them to formal analysis. 

It seems also unfortunate, again in the light of the excellence of the author’s 
ability and of his workmanship, that the work, which is an interesting and im- 
portant piece of exposition, should have been cast to such a degree in the form of 
an argument. The author announces and defends a thesis that no intelligent stu- 
dent of the Renaissance would ever seriously call in question. The thesis is that 
literary criticism in the Renaissance was aristocratic in social attitude and content. 
One does not see how it could possibly have been anything else, and of this fact 
the author, in his reasonableness, is most clearly aware. Criticism could not have 
been democratic (or individualistic) and free unless it had been modern, and 
modernity was a long way in the future. There are, to be sure, in England and 
other countries harbingers of a different kind of criticism, brief records of personal 
opinions and impressions of authors and works. Such are Cheke’s comments on 
Latin writers recorded by Ascham in The Scholemaster, Sidney’s outburst in 
praise of the ballad of “Chevy Chase,” and various brief passages in Montaigne. 
But they are not part and parcel of the literary criticism of the age, which was, as 
the author clearly shows, channeled and circumscribed. Renaissance literary 
criticism was the protraction of Aristotle, Horace, Quintilian, and other ancient 
authors, and, as Mr. J. W. H. Atkins has shown, of medieval writers, school 
authorities, and rhetoricians. The neoclassical critical system worked out mainly 
in Italy was both restrictive and formalizing. Fortunately Elizabethan ‘literature, 
particularly in lyric and drama, disregarded in part both classical and Italian 
teachings. 

This criticism itself, it is rightly contended by Mr. Hall, was not only domi- 
nant as a system but was tied up closely both in theory and practice with the 
aristocracy and its beliefs and principles. It regarded, for example, the distinction: 
between tragedy and comedy as social, and it set tragedy off with the epic as a 
form properly elevated in subject, language, and setting to kings and nobles. 
When the Renaissance critics favored the use of the vernacular instead of Latin, 
they said as a matter of course, and perhaps justifiably, that the native language 
adopted must be that of the better classes. Thus literary criticism did despise the 
vulgar herd and resented characteristically all attempts of the lower orders to 
intrude themselves into the domain of their betters. It also regarded decorum as 
consisting largely of the observance of things pertaining to social privilege. It 
regarded the typical poet as nobly born and one who had in his power the gift of 
fame. As to announced purpose, it was thf teaching of morals through pleasure, 
and if, like the author, we take Spenser as representative, poets devoted themselves 
largely to the fashioning of a gentleman or noble person in virtuous and gentle 
discipline. Indeed, Renaissance critics were willing that poets should provide idle 
works to occupy the leisure of courtly persons. 
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These interesting and significant things do not need to be.argued, for they are 
an obvious consequence of the monarchical governments and societies of the age, 
are legacies from ancient and medieval times, and are perfectly expressive of the 
current social thought of the Renaissance. There is no «occasion for surprise or 
controversy. 

What has been said may sound ungracious but it is not so intended. Modern 
students need to know the very things that are presented in this book, which is 
certainly learned, sagacious, and intelligent. 


University of North Carolina Harpin CRAIG 


Modern European History 


THE FALL OF THE OLD COLONIAL SYSTEM: A STUDY IN BRITISH 
FREE TRADE, 1770-1870. By Robert Livingston Schuyler, Gouverneur Mor- 
ris Professor of History, Columbia University. (New York: Oxford University 

*Press. 1945. Pp. vii, 344. $3.00.) 


Tue original nucleus of this volume appeared in four articles on the com- 
mercial and military aspects of nineteenth century British imperialism and on the 
rise of anti-imperial sentiment, which were published in the Political Science 
Quarterly and the American Historical Review in the period 1917 to 1922. As 
Professor Schuyler says in his preface, these four essays have been “exhumed” and 
“reincarnated”; but he has modestly refrained from pointing out that their per- 
sonalities have been very considerably changed in the process. They have been 
modified at certain points, and enlarged by the inclusion of a substantial amount 
of new matter; and, in addition, an introduction, on the origin and basic principles 
of the old colonial system, and two new chapters have been added. In its present 
completed form, the book thus presents a general survey of the slow retreat of the 
old mercantilism before the advance of the new conceptions associated with free 
trade. 

It is true that certain evidences of the book’s origins persist. Despite the fact 
that a large measure of continuity has been achieved, the organization of the 
volume retains something of the topical character which was involved in the orig- 
inal publication of separate articles. It may be that another student, tackling the 
problem afresh and as a whole, would have attempted to combine the various 
strands of his main theme in a more thorough integration. It may be that, in some 
such fashion, he could have conveyed a more complete and rounded picture of 
the various stages through which the Second’ empire passed in the long process of 
its decline and fall. But, on the other hand, it is more than possible that he would 
have been driven back, by the sheer weight and intractability of the materials, into 
some such compromise between the chronological and topical methods as Professor 
Schuyler has himself adopted. 
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One other point, relating to the scope and organization of the book, deserves 
to be noticed. Professor Schuyler has been careful to indicate, in his preface, that 
he has intentionally limited his survey tc colonial commerce and defense, and that 
no attempt has been made to discuss the administrative and constitutional aspects 
of the imperial system. These limitations, if such they can be called, are more 
formal than real. Even in the chapters on commerce and defense, as well as in the 
sections devoted to theories of empire, there is apparent throughout, and partic- 
ularly at certain points, an awareness of political and constitutional problems, and 

. an appreciation of their significance in a closely interrelated and interdependent 
whole. It is perhaps ungracious, therefore, even to think of asking more from a 
book which fulfills so admirably its expressed purpose. But though, as Professor 
Schuyler observes, the progressive enlargement of colonial self-government has 
already been the subject of an extensive literature, it has not often been studied in 
that wider context of imperial change cf which he himself possesses so compre- 
hensive an understanding. The grant of responsible government, and the achieve- 
ment of colonial nationality (in Canacian confederation) can perhaps best be 
viewed, and appreciated, as positive parts of an extensive and interrelated process 
of imperial reorganization. 

Within his own chosen and ample limits, Professor Schuyler has made a most 
important contribution. The virtues of his book are brevity, an admirable lucidity, 
and a generous and easy comprehensiveness. The tone throughout is judicious and 
urbane. It would be difficult, to take a few examples, to discover a clearer exposi- 
tion of the commercial reforms introduced by Wallace, Robinson, and Huskisson, 
or a more succinct account of the evolution of the imperial defense system, or a 
more sober estimate of the part played by commercial regulation in the genesis of 
the American Revolution, than those which are included in this book. This re- 
viewer can testify, at least in part, to the assistance which Professor Schuyler’s 
original articles have provided for students of the old colonial system. It is to be 
expected that this new volume, which raunds out studies which have long called 
for completion, will have a more extenced career of usefulness. 


University of Toronto D. G, CREIGHTON 


MAN AND SOCIETY: THE SCOTTISH INQUIRY OF THE EIGHT- 
EENTH CENTURY. By Gladys Bryson. Seca Princeton University 
Press. 1945. Pp. ix, 287. $3.00.) 


Tus book is a contribution of a high order to historical sociology, both in its 
wide learning and sound scholarship, and alo in the intelligence and insight which 
the author exhibits in interpreting the materials assembled. The volume is devoted 
to an exposition of the intellectual assumptions and social analysis displayed by 
the main writers of the so-called Scottish Enlightenment of the eighteenth century, 
chiefly, David Hume, Francis Hutcheson, Adam Smith, Thomas Reid, Adam 
Ferguson, Dugald Stewart, Lord Kames, and Lord Monboddo, 
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When we talk of an eighteenth century enlightenment, we usually have in 
mind the French Enlightenment, but the one in Scotland at the same time was 
in many ways quite as important as that created by the French rationalists. Surely, 
France produced no philosopher and psychologist at the time worthy to rank with 
Hume, or any economist at all equal to Adam Smith. Ferguson matched Montes- 
quieu as a social philosopher and a historian of Rome. And the French philosophes 
did not equal the Scottish group in the number of their anticipations of the con- 
cepts and methods of the contemporary social sciences. 

Dr. Bryson leads off with a substantial introduction in which she treats of the 
intellectual and cultural atmosphere of eighteenth century Scotland and the main 
assumptions, attitudes, and methods of these writers. She shows that they were 
not intellectually isolated but were in close touch with the thinking of the Con- 
tinental writers of their age, especially those in France. They constituted a well- 
integrated group or school, the members of which exchanged ideas and passed 
them on from one generation to another. They were very influential in the later 
development of the social sciences—Hume in the growth of social psychology 
and sociology, Adam Smith in economics and sociology, Ferguson in historical 
sociology and social history, Lord Monboddo in anthropology, and all of them 
in suggesting at least a quasi-empirical approach to social ethics of a utilitarian cast. 

Next, the author deals with Ferguson's system of moral philosophy, based on 
science, experience, and historical processes. Especially interesting is the chapter 
on “Man's Place in Nature,” which stresses the naturalistic approach of these 
writers and their anticipation of many conceptions which have become popular 
since the days of Darwin. Lord Monboddo even suggested that man, in his earliest 
days, did not walk erect. The historical and sociological point of view dominated 
the attitude of the school relative to “Man's Past.” Ferguson's History of Civil 
Society was probably the most important contribution to this field, but Hume’s 
ideas were very sagacious and fruitful, his Essays being more important in this 
respect than his History of England. Hume definitely anticipated William Graham 
Sumner's doctrine of “folkways.” And all of the writers partially forecast Stanley 
Hall's notion of recapitulation by holding that “the achievements of the human 
race could be charted in a unilinear development just as the life of an individual 
could be charted through the years of his life.” They also believed in the natural 
and inevitable progress, not only of mankind as a whole but of each custom and 
institution, 

Human. nature, or the original nature of man, which was reconstructed on 
philosophical and psychological, rather than theological, grounds was the central 
feature in the thought of the whole school and the basis of all their social analysis. 
Their approach here was empirical; they believed that we can learn about human 
nature only ky following scientific methods, and they held that it always behaves 
according to natural laws. In dealing with society, these writers distinguished 
between. civil society, or the state, and society as a general concept and process. 
They contended that man is inherently social and maintained that society evolves 
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. naturally out of this original sociability of the race. Hence, they opposed any 
such “artificial” hypothesis as the idea of the social contract, of which Hume was 
a leading assailant. They stressed the social division of labor, for which contribu- 
tion Adam Smith is especially noted. In analyzing social institutions, they found 
institutions to be based on the nature of man and argued that they were to be 
judged by ethical standards, especially -heir contribution to the increase of human 
happiness. The school usually adopted the perspective of modern social science 
in their judgments, even though they were not always able to throw off all of the 
theological heritage in the traditional approach to the study of institutions. 

In conclusion, Dr. Bryson shows that the Scottish school was both a dynamic 
influence and a restraint upon social -hinking. They anticipated many modern 
concepts and methods in social science. But, also, their prestige was so great that 
their ideas still received all too great credence and respect in later days, when 
more reliable and scientific doctrines had appeared. 


Cooperstown, New York Harry ELMER Barnes 


JOHN HENRY NEWMAN: AN EXPOSITORY AND CRITICAL STUDY 
OF HIS MIND, THOUGHT, AND ART. By Charles Frederick Harrold. 
(New York: Longmans, Green and Company. 1945. Pp. xv, 472. $3.50.) 


JOHN HENRY NEWMAN. By Johr Moody. (New York: Sheed and Ward. * 


1945. Pp. ix, 353. $3.75.) 

THESE two interpretations of Newman, which mark the centenary of his con- 
version to Roman Catholicism in 1845, differ greatly from each other in outlook, 
scope, and merit. Mr. Harrold is an Episcopalian, Mr. Moody a Roman Catholic 
convert. Mr. Harrold offers a series of essays on different aspects of Newman, 
while Mr. Moody has written a short biography. Mr. Moody, to pass critical judg- 
ment on him first, adds little to our knowledge or understanding of Newman. 
His account is pleasant, but conventional and lacking in depth. Despite his wide 
reading, he has not quite the scholarly expertness and the historical background 
necessary for this very difficult subject and on the deeper issues of Newman’s 
career he is not wholly adequate. 

Newman, with his complex and paradoxical nature and his amazing intel- 
lectual gifts, remains one of the most interesting figures of the nineteenth century. 
He presents a subtle problem to the historian, and can be understood only in a 
broad intellectual and historical frame of reference. He is still a center of con- 
troversy, although new issues have partly replaced the old ones. In the nineteenth 
century Protestants abused him for apos-agy; agnostics accused him of stupidity or 
cowardice because he found his solutioa to life in revealed religion; theologians 
were not invariably respectful to his views on doctrinal development. If these 
battles still go on, they no longer hold the center of the stage. Today it seems 
more enlightening to ask, not, Can we accept Newman’s conclusions verbatim? 
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but rather, What role did he play in history? What significance has his career 
in relation to larger developments, the reaction against liberalism and individ- 
ualism, against materialism? In these difficult speculations Mr. Harrold supplies 
discriminating guidance. He recalls that the liberalism Newman attacked was not 
political liberalism in the usual sense, and also that Newman was very much of 
an individualist in some ways, notably in his ideas on education. As for New- 
man’s anti-materialism, it is tempting to say that in his religious arguments he 
anticipated symbolically and subjectively the spiritual difficulties and struggles of 
the present age. But we dare not push this too far. Newman meant his remarks 
on dogma plainly and literally. As Mr. Harrold rightly says, he was as far from 
any kind of subjective immanentism as he was (despite superficial resemblances) 
from the Catholic modernism of Loisy and Houtin which was condemned in the 
‘encyclical Pascendi Dominici Gregis. Unfortunately lack of space prevents a de- 
tailed examination of Mr. Harrold’s views. In general he shows maturity and 
breadth, grasps both the technical problems and the wider issues, and sheds a steady 
light on many different aspects of Newman’s work, I found him least complete on 
Newman's political ideas; there are some interesting implications here he does not 
cover. On theological questions Mr. Harrold claims to be just an amateur, but 
actually in this field as in others he proceeds with accuracy, ease, and sureness. 
His book is thoughtful and solid, a valuable contribution. 


Princeton University WiLLiam O, AYDELOTTE 


THE LETTERS AND PRIVATE PAPERS OF WILLIAM MAKEPEACE 
THACKERAY. Collected and edited by Gordon N. Ray. In four volumes. 
Volume I, 1817-1840. Volume H, 1841-1851. (Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press. 1945. Pp. clxxiii, 522; viii, 833. Vols. I and II, $12.50.) 


Tue student of British history in the nineteenth century who reads Vanity 
Fair must wonder over the sureness of touch which makes that novel a penetrating 
portrayal of the rise to power of a new group of Mammon-worshippers. Now, 
thanks largely to the constant piety of Lady Ritchie, Thackeray’s daughter, and 
of her daughter, Mrs. Richard Fuller, in collecting and preserving letters and 
diaries, it has proved possible for an indefatigable American scholar to surmount 
Thackeray’s injunction against a biography and to demonstrate that the novelist 
himself was an active participant in every show and side show of “Vanity Fair.” 
His ‘family was Anglo-Indian; he and they were variously involved in the genteel 
but ignoble transition of patronage from the aristocracy to the upper middle class; 
they lost their money in Indian bank failures and English railway speculations; and 
they sought refuge from creditors and from what was expected of persons in their 
station by living in Paris or elsewhere on the Continent. Thackeray paid dearly 
to learn that he could not afford gambling. He almost died during a cholera 
epidemic. By prodigious expenditure of his gifts after his tragic marriage in 1836 
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(actas, 25), he made himself financially secure by the time Vanity Fair was 
finished in 1848. 

When that revolutionary year passed without a British revolution, and the 
Victorian boom began, the new middle class had at last arrived, as witness the 
Great Exhibition of 1851. Although these two volumes end with that year, 
Thackeray's first forty years reveal the price that was being paid. The anti- 
romanticist became romantic. The antisentimentalist almost gloried in sentimen- 
tality. The castigator of snobs (in the general sense as well as in the special sense 
of “townee”) emerged as the successful London social climber who dearly loved 
a lord. Like the middle class, he somewhat redeemed himself by his generosity to 
the less fortunate and by his decency. In defending Vanity Fair, he protested to 
a newspaper editor, “The only moral that I, as a writer, wished to hint in the 
descriptions against which you protest, was, that it was the duty of a literary man, 
as well as any other, to practise regular:ty and sobriety, to love his family and to 
pay his tradesmen” (II, 633-34). 

It seems almost needless to say that these volumes are a treasure house for the 
social historian as well as a delight to tke student of letters and to those who will 
savor Thackeray’s skill in rapid sketchiag. Few except the proletarian aspects of 
western Europe during the second quarter of the nineteenth century escape reflec- 
tion (e.g., the role of the iron bed in combatting the ubiquitous bedbug), but many 
important images are faint. Schiller receives attention, but Goethe does not. Al- 
though Thackeray was one of three Cambridge students who wrestled with 
Malthus and Mill in 1829, although he could not help being aware of English and 
Continental revolutionary movements fram Catholic Emancipation to the diffusion 
of Chartism, and although he electioneered in the West Country fer Buller in 
1832, his political and economic perceptions were usually casual and flippant. 
Like so many nabobs, smarting under Tory and Whig contempt, he at first 
thought that he was a Philosophical Radical, but only until the middle class and 
he came swiftly into their own after 1845. Probably the richest historical ore to be 
worked in these volumes is the material on the profession of letters, for Thackeray, 
his friends, and acquaintances ranged from hacks to best sellers and Thackeray 
himself, like the middle class, had scruples about bookkeeping and set down his 
takings as well as his expenses, gambling losses, and adventures in bill discounting. 
On the purely personal side, Thackeray was subjected to such tensions by his wild 
oats before marriage and by his relations with an insatiable mother, a self-righteous 
sister, a wife who became insane, a vulgar mother-in-law, and a friend’s wife who 
reciprocated his love, that the reader of taese intimate records shares the writhings 
of a mid-nineteenth century conscience. e 

All in all, Dr. Ray has given us tke personification of the Victorian Com- 
promise. He and the long list of individuals and institutions (not least the Har- 
vard University Press), whose co-operation provided these handsome volumes and 
the two to come, have put the world of scholarship deeply in their debt. The 
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editorial apparatus is ingenious, meticulous, and opulent even to some redundant 
footnotes of attribution. In publishing well over 800 items from a collection of 
1,600 Thackeray letters, 100 related letters, and 19 diaries and account books, 
editorial and typographical slips are practically nonexistent. With some English 
sources still to be traced, an edition of newly attributed articles to be published, 
and a biography of Thackeray to be written, Dr. Ray has a career stretching out 
before him. It is to be hoped that he will escape both obsession and satiety with 
an ambivalent, often disappointing, yet lively-and entertaining personality. 


Columbia University J. B. Brenner 


BISMARCK: LEBEN UND WERK. Bände II, III. By Erich Eyck. (Erlenbach- 
Zürich: Eugen Rentsch Verlag. 1943, 1944. Pp. 630, 687.) 


Te author’s original plan to complete this biography of Bismarck in only two 
volumes was wisely modified. The first volume (see Am. Hist. Rev., XLIX [July, 
1944], 713) which surveyed the early life and the first two years of the ministry, 
ending with the peace with Denmark and the fall of Rechberg in the autumn of 
1864, has been followed by the second, covering the seven years during which the 
German Empire was made, and by a third, only a few pages longer, on the rest 
of Bismarck’s life, nineteen years as imperial chancellor, eight as the embittered 
“hermit of the Sachsenwald.” The chronological division is very uneven but it 
may be justified on the ground that the seven years described in Volume II are 
those of Bismarck’s most important and creative achievement. 

As was pointed out in the review of Volume I, Eyck has set himself the task 
of presenting the figure and the history of the great German statesman in such a 
way that it will be vivid not only for the specialist but also for the historically or 
politically interested layman. That task has been completed with success. The 
specialist may deplore the lack of systematic bibliography and footnotes (the refer- 
ences are to the pages of the text and are relegated to the end of each volume) but 
he will agree with the layman in appreciating the skillful organization of the 
complex material, the easy style, and the sensible and sometimes penetrating 
comment. 

Three volumes with a total of about 1,900 pages may not seem too much for 
a statesman of Bismarck’s importance and length of service. Yet, since his death in 
1898, only one biography, and that by a Frenchman, has been published on this 
scale. P. Matter’s Bismarck et son temps (3 vols., Paris, 1905-1908) is of course 
long out of date. Of the important German biographies, that by Max Lenz has very 
little on the period of the empire; that by Dietrich Schafer is a nationalistic 
panegyric; and those by Erich Marcks are a fragment (two volumes to 1850) of 
what was expected to be the standard, and a brilliant but brief “Lebensbild,” 
summarized for the centenary celebration of the hero’s birth. 

One reason, no doubt, why no other large-scale German work was attempted, 
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was the tacit assumption that Marcks had priority rights. Another, of course, was 
the fact that until the archives were opened after 1918, relatively few of the essen- 
tial sources for Bismarck’s career after 1858 were accessible. Since 1918, the mass 
of published records has been overwhelming and the huge collections of documents 
have been supplemented by additiona: memoirs and biographies of Bismarck’s 
contemporaries and by scores of monographs and articles based on the sources in 
public and private archives. Of special significance has been the increase in the 
number of studies of domestic policies. There are probably few aspects of Bis- 
marck’s career on which important sources have been withheld. It was time that 
this material be synthesized and, an exile in Switzerland where books could freely 
enter, Evck could write without fear or favor. 

The point of view from which thes: volumes are written is that of a German 
liberal, an admirer of Bismarck’s courage and skill, and of the kleindeutsch solu- 
tion of the problem of German unity. Eyck is not, however, an idolator. He brings 
out Bismarck’s sensitiveness to opposition, his tendency to see in it motives of per- 
son rather than of principle, and expcses with ample evidence, the chancellor’s 
efforts to put the blame for his mistakes on others and to create a Bismarck legend. 

In concluding my review of Eyck’s first volume, I expressed the opinion that 
the way in which he dealt with the problems of the period after 1864 would be 
the real test of his competence. He has not solved them all. Bismarck’s fertility 
in expedients, his versatility in tactics, his dazzling skill in blending falsehood 
and truth, and his convincing papers and speeches are often as baffling to historians 
as they were to his diplomatic and parliamentary opponents and to his king. On 
nearly every controversial point, where a choice of interpretations is possible, I 
find myself in substantial agreement with Eyck. 

Bismarck’s Reich is in ruins for the second time in a generation. Some of the 
responsibility for the failures of Bismarck’s successors must, as Eyck points out, 
be shared by the iron chancellor himse-f. He talked of teaching Germany to ride 
but he never put her in the saddle. In tae 1870's, when there were still many men 
of high ability in the Reichstag, he ke>t them from sharing responsibility. Most 
striking of all, he trained no qualified diplomats to take his place when his in- 
evitable end should come. His amoralky in politics by its very success poisoned 
the mind and spirit of his country and set the precedents for his less skillful imita- 
tors. In Eyck’s concluding words: 

Niemand kann sich der faszinierenden Anziehungskraft dieses Menschen ent- 
ziehen, der im guten wie im bösen immer eigenartig und immer bedeutend ist. 
Er konnte geschmeidig sein wie ein Hofling, fein und geistreich wie ein Marquis 
der alten Schule, spóttisch und satirisch wie Heinrich Heine, zartfilhlend und 
weich wie ein Poet—aber auch hart urd*brutal wie ein Despot der Renaissance, 
verschlagen wie ein Fuchs, und mutig wie ein Löwe. Grósseren Reichtum hat die 
Natur mur selten in einer Person vereinigt. Aber den Sinn fiir Recht und 
Gerechtigkeit hat sie ihm versagt. 

University of Minnesota Lawrence D. STEEFEL 
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BUILDING LENIN'S RUSSIA. By Simon Liberman. (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press. 1945. Pp. v, 229. $3.00.) 


AuTOBIOGRAPHICAL works by leading participants in the Russian Revolution 
are few, what-with the purges and the relative anonymity demanded by Com- ' 
munist party discipline. Consequently this book is welcome as an addition in this 
field. 

The late Simon Liberman was a Menshevik, as well as a successful timber 
specialist, who served at the head of the timber industry of Soviet Russia from 
1918 to 1926. He was moved to co-operation with the Bolsheviks by a love for his 
native Russia and the desire to see the proletarian society realized. This book deals 
largely with his experiences and the men he encountered during those years. It 
appeared originally in Russian as Dela i Liudi: na Sovetskoi Stroike (New York, 
1944). With the aid of Dr. Albert Parry this English version, employing an easy 
English style, has been prepared. It differs from the Russian original in some 
details of organization and content, and its epilogue has been considerably ex- 
panded. 

Liberman treats principally two topics: the Bolshevik leaders with whom he 
came in contact and his activities at the head of the timber industry. He presents 
discerning sketches of Lenin, gentle in preliminaries and firm in final action, con- 
crete and practical as well as theoretical and dogmatic; Michael Larin, brilliant 
visionary deviser of unrealistic economic schemes; Leonid Krassin, active Bolshevik 
and successful businessman who organized Soviet foreign trade; Alexis Ryckov, 
chairman of the Supreme Economic Council, no political figure but able and loyal; 
Stalin grasping the instruments of power; Trotsky as war lord; aloof, snobbish, 
and conscious of his historical importance. The timber industry was of critical im- 
portance during the early years of Bolshevik rule, since it afforded the most avail- 
able and abundant export and the readiest source of fuel. Liberman organized the 
North Timber Trust, which became the model for the formation of other govern- 
ment trusts. He also was the Soviet regime’s chief timber salesman abroad. But he 
became suspect by the Cheka because of his Menshevik antecedents and employ- 
ment of non-Bolshevik specialists. His increasing difficulties with the Cheka after 
the death of Lenin, his strongest supporter, led him finally to break with the Soviet 
regime. The epilogue of the book explains the great wartime achievement of the 
Soviet people as the outgrowth of a special kind of dictatorship which has released 
the energies and creativeness of its peoples and which, though not in accord with 
the Western concept of democracy, will eventually evolve along more democratic 
lines. It is a judicious appraisal, although one need not agree with all details of the 
interpretation. 

While the research scholar will probably not find much of direct use to him, 
outside of the discussion of the timber industry, this book has much of human 
interest. From it the reader gains something of the spirit and feeling of the times— 
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an impression that the Revolution was something more than inhuman forces and 
events, that individuals were struggling to build a new society. Yet written two 
decades or more after the events and in considerable detachment, this account 
reveals a calm and moderation that must belie the passion and struggle of those _ 
early years. 


Washington, D. C. Raymono H. FisHer 


Far Eastern History 


ASIA FOR THE ASIATICS? THE TECHNIQUES OF JAPANESE OC- 
CUPATION. By Robert S. Ward. Introduction by Laurence Salisbury, (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press. 1945. Pp. xiv, 205. $3.00.) 


UnriL a very few months ago most Americans basked in the belief that millions 
of Indo-Chinese and Indonesians were indifferent concerning their political and 
economic future or were reconciled to a return of the altered fagades of European 
empires. Suddenly the illusion vanished. The defeated Japanese allowed them- 
selves to be disarmed by popular resistance forces in various parts of “Greater 
East Asia,” thus giving power and articulation to oppressed nationalists. 

This review is being written on Christmas Day, 1945. Exactly four years ago 
Robert Ward watched the surrender of Hongkong after eighteen days of outclassed 
resistance. As an American consul he was interned for six months on the island 
and later was repatriated on the Gripsholm. Personal observation, interviews with 
eyewitnesses, and newspaper articles (particularly the Japanese-controlled Hong 
Kong News) enabled Mr. Ward to analyze in detail the methods of control 
enforced by the Japanese in the “Conquered Territory.” Systematically he de- 
scribes the effective Nipponese control established over Hongkong’s police, food 
and raw materials, movements of population, public services, transportation, 
industry, finance, business and workers’ associations, and all cultural institu- 
tions. Especially significant were the devices by which Chinese leaders and groups 
were won or compelled into the service of their new masters. 

But the samurai sword, which, on the book’s jacket, is shown whistling down 
on eastern Asia, should have been double-edged. Asia for the Asiatics? is as moot 
now as when “Greater East Asia” was being constructed. The Japanese made full 
and telling use of British (and other Occidental) injustice, racial discrimination, 
and rapid collapse. Furthermore, 


The situation in Hong Kong is . . . different from that in Europe. In the Crown 
Colony under British rule the Chinese hgd only “colonial” status; they had been 
submerged by the white man and are now being “rescued” by the Japanese. These 
informants agree that the Chinese in Hong Kong may hate the Japanese military 
but that they tend to regard the Japanese civilian as being, after all, of the same 
race as themselves, an attitude which makes for an easier camaraderie between 
thm [sic]. The Chinese in Hong Kong after the Japanese came could also talk 
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quite freely among themselves and were not ordinarily overborne by any feeling 
of very strict supervision; they suffered more from the confusion of the govern- 
ment than from its harshness. There are thus no deep loyalties, no sound historic 
or political basis, from which the desperate underground activities which have 
characterized Yugoslav or Greek resistance could spring in Hong Kong [pp. 
77-781. 


When the tide of war turned against the “Co-Prosperity Sphere,” its sponsors 
ostentatiously granted “independence” to captured colonies. Moreover, they 
astutely laid a trap into which the United States, Great Britain, the Netherlands, 
and France are still walking with their eyes wide open in an attempt to reconvert 
southeastern Asia to a now impossible status quo ante. Probably Mr. Ward would 
agree that there is little danger of a voluntary unification of Oriental peoples 
against exploitation by white empires; Asia is torn by at least as many schisms as 
the West. But the author points out how a return in substance to prewar condi- ` 
tions in colonial areas evacuated by Japan will be to re-erect houses of cards which 
only await another Oriental offensive to collapse. 


Oberlin College Aran B. CoLz 


American History 


A NATION OF NATIONS. By Louis Adamic. (New York: Harper and Broth- 
ers. 1945. Pp. 399. $3.50.) 

Mr. Adamic writes with a chip on his shoulder which may as well be knocked 
off at the outset. He charges American historians with having ignored the part 
played in American life by non-British national stocks. On the contrary, they have 
contributed much toward a fair evaluation of the subject. He himself states that 
“the material on many of the groups is enormous,” and the works of Blegen, 
Hansen, Stephenson, Wittke, and many others cited in his eee ee afford 
the best refutation of the charge. 

Mr. Adamic wants “a re-evaluation in the facts of the American Supe so that 
Immigration might cease to be a footnote on page 317 and become a main subject 
in the text.” Immigration 7s a main subject in every text the reviewer has ever 
used either as student or teacher, nor can an index entry under “Anglo-Saxon,” 
Mr. Adamic’s pet bogey, be found in any of them. Historians such as Wilson, 
Fiske, Lodge, and Hart, whom he singles out for especial criticism, did not ignore 
the subject as completely as he imagines, and furthermore their works have been 
largely replaced by the authors mentioned above. He is a Don Quixote tilting at 
the windmills cf fifty years ago. 

There is a wealth of good human interest material in the book. The author is 
to be commended also for speaking out against intolerance of the various groups 
for one another. But the reader will be irritated by a number of rather incon- 
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sequential but elementary errors, e.g. that John and Sebastian Cabot were brothers, 
that the Arabs are a Negro tribe, that at Bunker Hill was fired the shot heard 
round the world, that Daniel Boone (with the aid of two Poles) founded Harrods- 
burg. The author solves the Croatoan problem (Raleigh’s lost colony) by means of * 
some mythical Croatian sailors; but he dismisses the historical fact of the Scotch- n 
Irish by declaring them to be a myth. In this connection, he does not seem to be 
aware of the “Report of the Committee on Linguistic and National Stocks in the 
Population of the United States” (American Historical Association, Annual Report 
for 1931, 1, 103-441). i 

It is unfortunate that a publicist of Mr, Adamic’s undoubted courage, honesty, 
and ability should lend his talents to popularizing an untenable position in regard 
to the writing and teaching of American history. The real enemy he means to 
combat is prejudice and in that struggle the historical profession will be glad to 
have him join. 


Colorado College Harvey L, CARTER 


CONRAD WEISER, 1696-1760: FRIEND OF COLONIST AND MOHAWK. 
By Paul A. W. Wallace. (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 1945. 
Pp. xiv, 648. $5.00.) 


Mr. Wallace's Conrad Weiser is one of the most important treatises on Indian 
affairs ever written, and as such it should be judged. It is disappointing as a 
biography. Farmer, Indian agent, quondam monk, begetter of numerous progeny, 
missionary, judge, colonel of militia—Conrad Weiser must have been a colorful 
figure but he never quite comes to life in this massive study. He does, however, 
emerge as indubitably the greatest interpreter and Indian ambassador of the eight- 
eenth century. 

Weiser’s success stemmed from the significant fact that he was as much a 
friend of the red man as of the white; his was a double loyalty. Both sides knew 
him to be fair. The Iroquois held him in such veneration that from 1742 to 1758, 
when jealous Sir William Johnson forbade them to use so exalted a title, they 
called him Tarachiawagon: “Father of the Peoples.” Likewise, the proprietors, 
James Logan, and Thomas Lee (“a high Man in his own Country”), sought his 
advice, levied on his unrivaled knowledge of “forest statecraft and swamp diplo- 
macy,” and deferred to his judgment. Between 1731 and 1736, through the good 
offices of Shickellamy, Conrad Weiser successfully implemented James Logan’s 
“new Indian policy” which aimed at strengthening the hands of the Six Nations 
to enable them the better to answer for ¿he actions of tributary tribes like the 
Delaware. By 1743 Weiser had really assumed charge of the Indian affairs of 
Pennsylvania and for some time with great skill succeeded in steering his brothers 
of the Six Nations on their tortuous course between the intrigues of the French 
and the reprehensible politics of the colony of New York. But, as Mr. Wallace 
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vividly shows, “by 1754 Pennsylvania’s Indian relations were all in confusion. The 
clear pattern that James Logan, Shickellamy, and Conrad Weiser had traced and 
that Thomas Lee had approved, was now all splotched with blood and bile; thé 
death of Logan, Shickellamy, and Lee, the jealousy of New York, the break-up of 


the Six Nations politically and morally, war, intrigue, ram, French missionaries, 


Clinton, Johnson, .Lydius, Croghan, Montour, settlers on the Juniata, boundary 
disputes with Maryland and Virginia . . . Connecticut’s grab at the Wyoming 
Valley. Everything was criss-cross and Weiser frankly at a loss. ‘I am perplects 
with Indian affairs, ‘he wrote, ‘and Can not say such or such is best.’ ” 
The broad outlines of this story have long been known, but the subtleties have 
never before been so clearly revealed nor so amply buttressed by research. Mr. 
Fallace has no hesitancy in criticizing policies or in naming names. Richard 
Peters was a self-seeking double-dealer, Croghan a drunken Indian trader unfitted 
for the important job he came to hold, Sir William Johnson “a politician who 
worked best in the half light.” That they opposed Weiser when his superior 
knowledge and judgment pointed to a better and fairer course was no doubt true, 
but viewed from the vantage point of their own responsibilities and needs they 
might deserve another kind of reading. Never before has the case for proprietorial 
Indian policy been so ably argued, and it must be admitted that in the efforts of 
Quakers at the time, and of their historians since, to obscure the colony’s policy, 
special pleading has attained the dignity of a fine art. Mr. Wallace’s brute facts are 
hard to answer. After Braddock’s defeat, on which there are some incisive com- 
ments, the Quakers as much as any other group must bear the responsibility for 
the policy that “kicked away” the Indian allies of Pennsylvania. Pontiac’s con- 
spiracy was born of the failure of Indian policy after 1754. 
The inclusion of so many documents in full makes this study virtually a 
source book; a third of it is quoted material consisting of diaries, journals, Indian 


_ treaties, reports, and letters, many of which have never before been printed. One 


regrets, since Mr. Wallace writes so gracefully, that he did not digest and interpret 
the bulk of these documents for us. We might have glimpsed a little more of 
Weiser the person, since as the foremost German of. the colonial period he was 
indeed worthy of study on his own account. 


Institute of Early American History and Culture CARL BrIDENBAUCH 


PREACHING IN THE FIRST HALF CENTURY OF NEW ENGLAND 
HISTORY, By Babette May Levy. [Studies in Church History, Volume VI.] 
(Hartford: American Society of Church History. 1945. Pp. vii, 215. $3.00.) 


. 
In this almost entirely factual report Miss Levy has gleaned from the sermons 
of Massachusetts, Plymouth, and Connecticut printed before 1684 the story of how 
the preachers tried and failed to build their City of God. The chapter, “Sermonic 


Similitudes: A Sidelight upon the Puritan Mind,” breaks fresh and fertile ground. 
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The preachers “found their most apt illustrations in everyday life and existence” 

(p. 107). These sermons show how preachers and congregations apparently thought 

about husbands and wives, parents and children, the sun and the sea and the 

seasons, physiology of both men and plants, and a host of other revealing common- 

places. The author has cleared a new field in the wilderness oë New England's, 
intellectual history. 

The least rewarding chapter, “Practical Teaching: Politics and War,” tells very 
little about either politics or war. The author seems unaware “hat the “election 
Sermon” was not supposed to be a guide to politics but onlr another earnest 
exhortation to the electors to behave themselves and support the church. “The - 
artillery sermon” before the annual parade of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery 
Company of Boston was even lower. “The Artillery,” which never had a piece of 
artillery, was an English drinking club whose chief interests, besides drink, were 
gaudy uniforms and parades. Like every other gathering, sober cr drunk, in order 
to keep respectable, “the Artillery” had to have a sermon. This chapter would 
have been greatly strengthened by the inclusion of Increase Mather’s “An Earnest 
Exhortation” of 1676, which reveals more concerning the politics, especially, of 
land distribution, and the war policies of the Bay Colony tham all the sermons 
quoted by Miss Levy. This sermon is found in T. J. Holmes’s definitive two- 
volume study of Mather, which is also overlooked. 

“Democracy” in early Connecticut as expounded by Hooker and his followers 
is somewhat uncritically admired. Miss Levy apparently fails to realize that 
Hooker’s concept of “the people” was not much broader than that held in the 
more conservative Bay Colony. Hooker’s contribution to the development of 
popular government seems to have been limited to a lessening of the emphasis 
upon church membership as a sine qua non for voting in civil affairs. Connecticut’s 
“democracy” in the seventeenth century excluded women, Catholics, servants, 
Indians, and those who owned no property. 

In spite of these minor criticisms Miss Levy gives a competent account of her 
subject. However, the reader will not find in these pages a penetrating analysis of 
the contradictions in the tortured lives of the early New England preachers, or a 
significant inclusion of the social, economic, and political realities with which 
they had to deal. 

The book includes an excellently arranged bibliography and an index. 


Northland College Morrison SHARP 


THE LAST OF THE COCKED HATS: JAMES MONROE AND THE 
VIRGINIA DYNASTY. By Arthur Styron. (Norman: University of Okla- 
homa Press. 1945. Pp. xiii, 480. $3.50.) 


Ir was Mr. Styron's design in this volume to offer not only an account of the 
life and times of James Monroe but also to present “the fullness of time ... which 
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produced his character, and influenced his behavior.” This method, he writes, 
assumes that it is the function of biography to “reintegrate” all the forces and 
factors—history, language, literature, philosophy, sociology, religion—which com- 
pose human life. Mr. Styron admits that Monroe was a “man whose life ranked 
in the common model,” who was “neither conspicuously brilliant nor highly 
talented”; but he believes him to be a happy choice of subject for a biography 
which will throw light on the nature of democracy. 

In attempting to analyze all the historical forces which influenced Monroe, 
Mr. Styron traces the course of Western civilization from the fall of Constantinople 
to the first rumbles of the American Civil War. In a style suave and frequently 
epigrammatic, he has dallied speculatively over certain phases: the rivalries of the 
European nations for colonies in the New World; the causes of the American 
Revolution; “the atavistic instinct of authoritarianism” in government from the 
Babylonians to the Nazis; the moral and sociological aspects of Negro slavery in 
the South and white labor in northern factories; New England transcendentalism; 
and many others. : 

« On virtually every question he discusses Mr. Styron has a decided opinion; 
intellectually, he is a southerner whose democracy is derived from Thomas Jeffer- 
son, John Randolph, and John C. Calhoun, He crowds his pages with dogmatic 
generalization. The French and the Jeffersonians, of whom he approves, were all 
“realistic” and “logical-minded.” Randolph was “the Southern Radical Aristocrat” 
who recognized that there is good and evil in all men and knew how they should 
be harmonized. Calhoun perceived that the real impulse of the antislavery move- 
ment was not humanitarian reform “since the industrialists meant to shatter the 
Union to bits and remold it in a uniform nation.” Mr. Styron dislikes the English 
people and the Federalist party; according to him, they both had an affinity to 
Puritanism, of which he does not approve either. The English mind “wavers and 
fumbles at any sort of logical thinking.” “In politics,” he writes, George Wash- 
ington “was a plain stuffed shirt.” Alexander Hamilton “made no important 
contribution to state papers, and his financial accomplishments were those of which 
any good bank clerk would have been capable.” 

It is sometimes a little hard to find Mr. Styron’s hero. Of his first one hundred 
pages, covering the period up to Monzoe's election to the Virginia assembly, about 
eight deal directly with the, subject of the biography. Although Monroe looms larger 
from then on, he is always subordinated to discussion of the forces which in- 
fluenced him, Sketchily treated are such topics as Monroe the practical politician 
who was elected governor of Virginia four times, Monroe the leader of the Senate 
opposition to the Washington admitfistration, Monroe as President Madison's 
somewhat ineffectual Secretary of State and of War. The section on the domestic 
problems of Monroe's own two terms in the presidency is cursory, which is espe- 
cially to be regretted since it is a subject which has never been adequately in- 
vestigated. Nor does Mr, Styron attempt to analyze the transformation of Monroe 
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the crusading young anti-Federalist into the amiable conservative of the Era of 
Good Feeling. He does somewhat better with his passages on foreign problems. 
His account of the Monroe mission to France during the Adams administration 
is lively and fairly complete, Monroe's part in bringing about the Louisiana Pur- 
chase and his service as minister to Great Britain and Spain are described in vague 
fashion. Some of Mr. Styron's recital of the steps taken to create the Monroe 
Doctrine is illuminating; most of it is devoted to sonorous generalities about 
“hemispheric unity.” 

The wealth of historical allusion, the dubious interpretation, the meagerness of 
biographical narrative which characterize the volume make it obvious that Mr. 
Styron has read widely but indiscriminately. This conclusion is corroborated by 
his extensive, atrociously edited bibliography. Mr. Styron lists one of the two major 
collections of Monroe manuscripts, as well as twelve minor collections of the 
period; but there is little evidence of their use in his pages. He cites as authorities 
such marginal writers in the historical field as Walter Lippmann, Paul Winkler, 
Sumner Welles, and Porter Sargent; he appears oblivious to the information bear- 
ing directly on Monroe’s career which he might have gleaned from the monographs 
of Dexter Perkins, Beverly W. Bond, jr., E. Wilson Lyon, and E. H. Tatum, ir.— 
to mention only examples from the field of foreign relations. 

The University of Oklahoma Press has made Mr. Styron's always stimulating 
and frequently provoking book into a compact and attractive volume, with a 
format charmingly redolent of the age of Monroe. 


Washington, D. C. Raymond WALTERS, JR. 


THE AGE OF JACKSON. By Arthur M. Schlesinger, jr. (Boston: Little, Brown 
and Company. 1945. Pp. xiv, 577. $5.00.) 


Mr. Schlesinger’s book is a reinterpretation and revaluation of the Jacksonian 
tradition, and as such, in view of the almost constant and widely divergent in- 
terests of historians in the Jacksonian period, will excite both dissidence and praise 
for its extremely careful and often brilliant analysis of the era it undertakes to 
interpret. The thesis upon which it is admittedly built can be simply stated: that 
the tradition of Jacksonian democracy was primarily a reform tradition, dedicated 
to a struggle against the entrenched business interests of the national community. 
In this contest—and this is Mr. Schlesinger’s most unusual contribution to the 
historical literature of the period—the political strength of the eastern working- 
man, and not the intermittent radicalism of the West and South, formed the 
backbone and sinews of Jacksonian power; by reason of this support, Jackson 
added economic freedom to the political freedom that Jeffersonianism had already 
established as a demand. The West, Mr. Schlesinger points out, furnished ideas 
and leaders—Benton, Polk, and Tappan, among others, and of course Jackson 
himself—but the real driving force in the practical application of Jacksonian 
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reform principles came from the workingmen of the seaboard and their political 
leaders, from the areas where corporate interests were most powerful and arrogant, 
and where the substratum of revolt against wealth was strong enough and con- 
sistent enough to maintain a program, execute it, and make Jacksonism a vital 
factor in politics and political theory. On the verge of codification and unification, 
at the moment of its emergence as a fullfledged political philosophy, however, 
the Jacksonian tradition split on the rock of slavery, its pressing economic issues 
submerged in moral arguments and its force lost in the wave of interest aroused 
by the new controversy. 

It is clear from the author's statement of his thesis that he considers the impetus 
of Jacksonian principles as chiefly stemming from economics, as the awakening 
of tke have-nots in the period 1830 to 1860 to the encroachments of the haves 
upon American political and economic life, and that he believes the history of the 
era to be read in terms not of party battles but of economic and social cleavages. 
The fact that the West wanted some things, and the East others, and that the 
Jacksonian program was able to satisfy and retain the support of both, provides 
for the book one of its most provocative sections and one of its keenest analyses 
of political motivations. With the ascent to power of Jackson, Mr. Schlesinger 
agrees, his program alienated some of its original western sources of support. 
His opposition to federal subsidization of internal improvements, for example, 
while unsatisfactory to the West, was balanced by his fiscal policy, equally unsatis- 
factory to the eastern workingman. The antistatism of the old Jeffersonian tradi- 
tion, from which Jackson inherited much of his southern support, fitted ill with 
the strong-government predilections of Old Hickory and with the demands of the 
East for a national ally against banking and industry. So too did Jacksonism make 
strange bedfellows—-Calhoun and Van Buren, Taney and Benton—and align for 
the moment, until the slavery issue divorced them, the defensive and the aggressive 
wings of democracy, the conservative and the radical. Yet, as Mr. Schlesinger 
points out, the trend of Jackson’s administration, its spirit, its emphasis on the 
rights of the masses and the workers, and its advocacy of general reform, seemed 
all things to all who supported it. Because it embraced within it the essential 
doctrines of one great stream of the American political tradition, it succeeded in 
consolidating divergent forces and personalities. It gave expression to what Mr. 
Schlesinger calls the “basic meaning” of American liberalism, that is, the eternal 
struggle of the many for political and economic freedom from the power of the 
entrenched conservatism of the economically dominant few. 

Inescapable in any treatment of a period, of course, is some repetition of fact 
and interpretations already familiar, gut there is surprisingly little of this in Mr. 
Schlesinger’s work, which is for the most part fresh and apparently newly mined, 
if one may judge from his sources. Possibly the most valuable contributions to the 
literature of Jacksonism, in addition to his central thesis, are the author’s six 
chapters dealing with the'new democratic spirit as it manifested itself in intel- 
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lectual movements, in its relations to legal, literary, economic, religious, and 
utopian thought. That the Jacksonian philosophy, if it may so be called, was 
something much more comprehensive than a political platform and something 
which, for forty years and more, exerted significant pressure upon American 
thought in related areas of intellectual endeavor is clear to those who see history 
as something more than political conflict. Lawyers Taney and Field, Kneeland, 
Brownson and the early transcendentalists, Brisbane and the Fourierites, Whit- 
man, Bryant, Hawthorne, and Cooper in literature—in most fields of thought and 
creative effort the Jacksonian idea took root, and the affirmation of the rights of 
the common individual as against the privileges of interest colored the nation’s 
thinking by reason of a “desertion of the intellectuals” from the defense of the 
conservative status quo. Though Mr. Schlesinger is somewhat hard on the tender- 
minded who preferred to remain above the practicalities of life rather than shout 
with the crowd, and though he recognizes but imperfectly that Emerson in his 
own fashion was perhaps making vital contributions to the philosophy of libera- 
tion, his survey of the infiltration of the Jacksonian spirit into the interconnected 
channels of American thought is rich in insight and extremely penetrating. 

“American history,” remarks the author, “has been marked by recurrent 
swings of conservatism and liberalism.” Mr. Schlesinger is clearly on the side of 
liberalism, which he defines as “the movement on the part of other sections of 
society to restrain the power of the business community.” Possibly the most 
provocative section of his book is the last, “Traditions of Democracy,” in which 
he surveys the Jeffersonian and Jacksonian traditions, in all their mutations, to 
their present-day emergence in the administration of Franklin D. Roosevelt. To 
call the book, as did one reviewer for a national magazine, an attempt to supply 
a missing link between Jefferson and the New Deal is manifestly too broad a 
statement for justice. It is, as its final summing up indicates, rather an attempt to 
trace, from Jefferson through Jackson, the liberal tradition as defined in Mr. 
Schlesinger’s terms, which seem to this reviewer to be essentially the correct ones. 
“The history of the Jacksonian era, he feels, illustrates a theory of social tension 
which lies at the basis of American history and which is operative today—a con- 
stant struggle between the extremes of socialism and conservatism, resulting in an 
equilibrium which we may call democracy. 

Mr. Schlesinger’s style is lively and pungent, written with an attention to 
epigrammatic conciseness that lends itself to readability, though it is occasionally 
overstretched in the creation of a flashing phrase. For such a panoramic survey 
of a complex period, the book is exceptionally clear and capably organized. Worth 
mentioning is the author’s habit of briefly summarizing each chapter by a para- 
graph of introduction, outlining its intent and scope, and his expert sketches of 
minor figures, such as Mike Walsh, C. C. Cambreleng, and Orestes Brownson. 
Portions of the book, especially its analyses of western liberalism, its treatment 
of Whig politics, and of personalities such as Greeley and Thoreau, will provoke 
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some disagreement, but in general, Mr. Schlesinger's central thesis and his inter- 
pretations by it of the age of Jackson cannot be casually dismissed. His book is 
a valuable piece of work and, in this reviewer’s estimation, is the most stimulating 

historical writing of the past decade. 


Michigan State College Russet B. Nye 


THE LETTERS OF JOHN McLOUGHLIN FROM FORT VANCOUVER 
TO THE GOVERNOR AND COMMITTEE: THIRD SERIES, 1844-46. 
Edited by E. E. Rich, Fellow of St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge. With an 
Introduction by W. Kaye Lamb, Librarian of the University of British Colum- 
bia. [The Publications of the Champlain Society, Hudson’s Bay Company 
Series, VII.] (Toronto: Champlain Society. 1944. Pp. lxii, 341.) 


Trus third and concluding volume brings to a close Dr. John McLoughlin’s 
correspondence with the company he had served for twenty-five years. (For reviews 
of the previous volumes see Am. Hist. Rev., XLVIII [July, 1943], 839; L [April, 
1945], 556). It is smaller than its predecessors and contains some materials to be 

~ ‘ound elsewhere, such as McLoughlin’s long letter of November 20, 1845, first 
` printed i in the American Historical Review in 1915. But it is no less rich a source, 
biographically and historically. 

The dominant theme of this volume continues that of the Second Series, 
1839-44: McLoughlin’s quarrel with Sir George Simpson, his immediate superior. 
This quarrel, intensified by the strongly opinionated natures of the two men, 
originated in a disagreement over company policy in the Columbia district and 
was brought to a head when Simpson did not prosecute the murderers of Mc- 
Loughlin’s son to his satisfaction. Subsequent events, revealed in this final volume, 
such as the failure of the post at Yerba Buena, the suicide of its chief officer, 
William Glen Rae, who was McLoughlin’s son-in-law, and the conflict of policies 
and procedures over problems arising from the American settlement, afforded 
further opportunities for mutual recrimination. 

McLoughlin was not exaggerating, when, in 1841, he wrote, “I have Drunk 
and am Drinking the cup of Bitterness to the very Dregs” (p. 166). He was in- 
creasingly criticized for his administration of company policy as he understood it. 
At times his interpretations of instructions and the reasons he gave to justify his 
actions could be called nothing better than muddled; but the company itself, and 
the officers who spoke for it, were not, insofar as these letters indicate, any clearer 
in their long-range plans. McLoughlin was deprived of the governorship of the 
district, relieved of the extra compensation the office carried, and maneuvered 
into a position of having to choose either to abandon a heavy investment in land 
claims at Oregon City and continue in the service as factor in another district, 
or to retire to the status of a private individual and try to maintain his claims. 
The alternative was hardly made more palatable to his pride when, upon his 
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choosing to retire, the company generously decided not to charge him for the bad 
loans he had made to the Americans. In McLoughlin's eyes, these loans had been 
_ made to maintain peace and to circumvent ill will. If his employers did not fully 
realize the situation, James Douglas’ opinion should have enlightened them: “No 
people can be more prejudiced and national than the Americans in this country, a 
fact so evident to my mind, that I am more suspicious of their designs, than of the 
wild natives of the forest” (p. 190). McLoughlin was caught between the ebb of 
one empire and the flow of another. 

Retirement was but the beginning of another bitter phase of his life. He was 
a proud man, and, as a private individual, he was to experience for the first time 
the leveling processes of an American frontier community, little respectful of 
personal dignity or of overlarge claims to strategically located lands. His generosi- 
ties and excellences were overlooked, and it was remembered only that he was a 
“monopolist,” a Catholic, and a Britisher. 

The Americans, who, in 1850, deprived McLoughlin of his claims, restored 
them in 1862. In the following years their descendants were instrumental in build- 
ing up the McLoughlin “story.” “Legend has tended to exaggerate McLoughlin’s 
stature, and to make him an incredible paragon of all the virtues,” says Mr. Lamb 
in the concluding paragraph of his introduction. And this is so. Dr. John Mc- 
Loughlin, the “White-headed Eagle,” the “Patriarch of the Northwest,” the 
“Good Doctor,” the “Father of Oregon,” has become Oregon’s only hero of any 
dimension. He has been proposed for the Hall of Fame; his career occupies a large 
part of the region’s history texts. The development of the legend has been part 
of a local hunger for history that can be recounted in terms of the great man. 
The idea of a struggle to save Oregon for the Union had been largely a mani- 
festation of expansionist hysteria; in sober British and American thought there 
was no question as to the final outcome. The anglophobia of the forties and fifties 
was, in the Oregon country, an expression of an old tradition, accentuated by a 
local economic situation. When this situation was eased, McLoughlin emerged 
as the local hero. It is not an insignificant factor in the growth of the legend that 
Oregon, which has particularly stressed the cult, has been strongly anglophile 
since the latter part of the century. It is also true that McLoughlin, a courageous, 
generous, and humane man, has appealed to the sympathies of this western com- 
munity. But it is equally true, and suggestive, that, without him, the Pacific North- 
west would have.had to elevate for its hero a type rather than an individual. With 
all respect to the solid virtues of the majority of its pioneers, there was among 
them no single person more colorful, more respectably orthodox in principle and 
behavior. j 

In the introductions to these three volumes, Mr. W. Kaye Lamb has given a 
most balanced account of the man’s life and career with the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany. It is hoped that he will be prevailed upon to enlarge his theme and publish 
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a biograpky that will have a wider circulation than these volumes can have. No 
one is better prepared for the task than Mr. Lamb. 


Reed College Dororay O. JOHANSEN 


ROCHESTER, THE WATER-POWER CITY, 1812-1854. By Blake McKelvey, 
Assistant City Historian, Rochester, New York. [Rochester Public Library, 
Kate Gleason Fund Publications, Number 1.] (Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 1945. Pp. xvi, 383. $4.00.) 


Tue task of the scholarly historian in writing municipal history is a difficult 
one. He must first satisfy those local groups who are interested in such minutiae 
as the successive locations of the First National Bank or the First Methodist 
Church, and the establishment of the “first families” of the community. Then, if 
his work is to have more than local and antiquarian value and interest, the his- 
torian must place the story of his city in its broader regional and even national 
setting and show the interplay between local and larger forces and the effect of one 

* upon the other. Effecting a balance between these two aims is the more difficult 
when one is dealing with the beginnings of a city, for the nature of the sources 
and the relative smallness of the subject make for a use of detail, which is im- 
possible in the later history of a community and which sometimes serves to obscure 
the pattern of development. 

Dr. McKelvey has been, in the main, successful in giving proper heed to these 
two sometimes conflicting aims. His history of Rochester from 1812 to 1854 has 
its share oz “firsts,” and due attention is paid to those early residents who con- 
tributed their efforts to building the new community on the banks of the Genesee 
River. But he also accords proper emphasis to the geographic factors in the de- 
velopment of Rochester: its location in the pathway of the westward movement, 
its use of the falls of the Genesee as a source of power for a flourishing milling - 
industry, and its good fortune in profiting from the location of the Erie Canal. 
The New England background of those who constituted the first population of 
Rochester is also emphasized as an important factor in the determination of social 
and political attitudes. 

If at times these patterns have not emerged as clearly as might be desired, a 
somewhat involved style and an undue reverence for the chronological approach 
must bear the major part of the blame. The first seven chapters are organized on 
a purely chronological basis, and, in most of these, the author moves from 
economic to political to religious, social, and cultural themes within a narrow 
time span. The later chapters preseht a more topical approach and cover a longer 
interval of time, with the result that the reader is made more aware of the develop- 
mental aspects of the story. 

Dr. McKelvey has obviously done a thorough job of research. The copious 
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footnotes reveal the investigation of a wide variety of sources, of which the most 
important are letters, diaries, and other manuscripts, local newspapers, city govern- 
ment publications, and numerous studies published by the Rochester Historical 
Society. Illustrations, including early maps of the region, pictures of the town 
in its younger days, and portraits of the early citizens add to the attractiveness of 
a well-edited and well-printed book. 

It is to be hoped that Dr. McKelvey will continue his study of Rochester, for 
the first volume hints at the beginnings of new developments—such as the coming 
of immigrant groups, the diversification of industry, and the impact of railroad 
building—which would make a sequel rewarding to anyone interested in the 
development of upstate New York. 


University of Connecticut Dororay Cure 


THE SOUTH CAROLINA RICE PLANTATION AS REVEALED IN THE 
PAPERS OF ROBERT F. W. ALLSTON. Edited by J. H. Easterby, Professor 
of History, College of Charleston. [The American Historical Association, 
Albert J. Beveridge Memorial Fund.] (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 
1945. Pp. xxi, 478. $5.00.) 

Tuts volume furnishes the best picture of the problems and practices of ante- 
bellum rice planting that has been put into print. The portion of the papers of the 
Allston family of South Carolina herein contained indicates that as a whole they 
constitute not only the largest but as well the most important body of manuscript 
material on the subject now known to exist. 

The outstanding member of the family was Robert Francis Withers Allston, 
whose papers constitute the greater part of the book. Of the fifth generation of 
the family in South Carolina, he was a graduate of West Point but remained in 
the Army only about a year, resigning to engage in rice planting, which he con- 
tinued until his death in 1864. Deeply interested in public affairs, he served for 
four years as state surveyor general and then sat in the legislature for twenty-eight 
years. He was elected governor in 1856 and served two terms. An intense adherent 
to state rights doctrine, he joined the nullification movement, was a delegate to 
the Nashville Convention of 1850, contributed to the movement to send slave- 
holders to Kansas, and favored secession in 1860. 

He was, however, far from being a reactionary. His progressive spirit was 
manifested in plans for public education, reform of the poor laws, relief of the 
deaf and dumb, the blind, and the insane, and for agricultural improvement. He 
deserved fully the description of him by hif wife, born Adele Petigru, as “strong 
and able . . . full of resources, an active mind and clear judgment.” James L. 
Petigru, never given to idle commendation, wrote of him as “combining more 
than anyone else, prudence with the other cardinal virtues.” 

Allston in the course of time acquired seven plantations, and from time ta 
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time controlled others. The most important were Chicora Wood and Nightingale 
Hall. It is with these plantations that the book is chiefly concerned. 

The volume is a most important contribution to the history of ante-bellum 
Southern agriculture, but it is much more than that. As a social document, touch- 
ing upon family life, plantation economics, the relation of the family with the 
Negroes, with sidelights upon education, politics, the Civil War, and Reconstruc- 
tion, it is equally significant. 

Mr. Easterby has performed his editorial task excellently. He begins with an 
adequate anc interesting introduction in which he discusses the nature and scope 
of the papers, describes the Allston family and its plantations in the Georgetown 
district, the various overseers and their work, the Negroes, and the economics of 
the system. Then follow 204 family letters of various sorts, 125 overseers’ letters 
and other documents, 22. highly valuable slave documents, 121 factors’ letters, 
and 11 miscellaneous documents which include such items as a list of the contents 
of the wine cellar at Chicora Wood, remarks by Allston on the free school system 
of the state, a speech by him on the Nashville Convention, a short diary kept by 
him in 1859-1860, and a statement of salt production during the Civil War. A 
good index completes the volume. 


University of North Carolina J. G. pz Routwac HAMILTON 


A HOUSE DIVIDING: LINCOLN AS PRESIDENT ELECT. By William E. 
Baringer. (Springfield, Ill.: Abraham Lincoln Association. 1945. Pp. ix, 356. 
$4.00.) 


This interesting monograph has an unfortunate title. Aside from two short 
chapters, it contains little that relates directly to the house-dividing crisis of 1860- 
-861. As attention is concentrated almost exclusively upon the struggle over the 
formation of Lincoln’s cabinet, it might better have been called Abraham Lin- 
coln and the cabinetmakers. Upon that topic it brings to light much new and 
significant information. 

An unusually large amount of research has gone into the preparation of the 
volume. Few writers upon the period have sought out and read letters written 
in 1860-1861 as extensively as Mr. Baringer has done. Practically all the more 
considerable collections in the leading manuscript repositories have been explored. 
Quite a number of less extensive repositories have also been utilized. The amount 
cf manuscript material that has been employed is impressive. The use of news- 
paper files, though less extensive, hag been considerable. The leading papers of 
New York City, Washington, Springfield, Chicago, and St. Louis have been 
well utilized. 

In presenting the results of his industry Mr. Baringer has fallen somewhat 
telow the high level of his research. The period with which he deals, from elec- 
tion day in 1360 to March 4, 1861, is one which calls upon the historian for the 
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exercise of the utmost caution as to the character of the evidence he will accept. 
He needs to be particularly cautious about ex post facto evidence and that of 
hostile witnesses. He needs also to bear in mind that strictly contemporaneous 
evidence often represents guesses rather than actual knowledge. In numerous 
instances Mr. Baringer is not sufficiently cautious. The extent to which he relies 
upon the later testimony of Gideon Welles, Thurlow Weed, L. E. Chittenden, and 
various memoir writers is to be regretted. Such evidence is of dubious value. 

Mr. Baringer presents the results of his research in a narrative made up in 
large degree of quotations and paraphrases drawn from the material upon which 
he relies. He is rather chary about drawing conclusions. Unfortunately when he 
does so, they are often linked up with the quotations and paraphrases in such a 
way that the reader cannot readily distinguish one from the other. 

As in duty bound, the reviewer has endeavored to point out the defects of the 
book. He desires, however, to be understood as holding that the merits more than 
outweigh the defects. It is a valuable contribution to knowledge about the much 
misunderstood eve of the Civil War. . 


Dartmouth College Frank MaLoY ANDERSON 


WAR YEARS WITH JEB STUART. By Lieut.-Colonel W. W. Blackford, 
C.S.A. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1945. Pp. xiii, 322. $3.00.) 


War Years with Jeb Stuart is a volume of Civil War reminiscences written 
in the 1890’s by an officer in the Confederate Army. William W., Blackford 
enlisted in the First Regiment of Virginia Cavalry under the command of Lieu- 
tenant Colonel J. E. B. Stuart in 1861. He fought with Stuart’s cavalry until 1864, 
at which time he became a member of the newly created First Regiment Engineer 
Troops. Blackford was a civil engineer by profession, having been well trained for 
that work before the war began. He was appointed adjutant on the battlefield at 
First Manassas and rose in rank, finally being made lieutenant colonel on April 
1, 1864. The author took part in most of the important battles of the war and 
was present at Appomattox when Lee surrendered. 

Blackford was opposed to secession, as were many of his contemporaries, but 
he was loyal to his native state of Virginia when she joined the Confederacy, At 
first, the army was anything but pleasant; war was a horrible ordeal, and the 
thought of killing his fellow men made life miserable. However, he soon learned 
the art of war and became an excellent combat soldier. He had several narrow 
escapes from death, though his only wound of the war came during a skirmish 
several days before the Battle of Fredericksburg. A musket ball penetrated his 
leg, but the wound was not severe enough to compel him to leave the field. “With 
three horses hit under me and about a dozen bullets through my clothes and 
accoutrements, two of my friends hit while I was talking to them, and three 
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other men shot down at my side, it is strange that I should have escaped with this 
slight reminder of the war” (p. 183). 

There are several things about Blackford’s story that impress the reader. The 
first is his affection and respect for Jeb Stuart. It is excelled only by the devotion 
he held for his wife and four children. Blackford was a great admirer of Robert E. 
Lee also, but, on the other hand, his dislike for Jefferson Davis and the Con- 
federate government was unsurpassed. Another of his special dislikes was West 
Pointers. He believed that they always knew much less than they professed to 
know about fighting. , 

The entire story is woven around the military career of Jeb Stuart and might, 
therefore, be classified as military biography. The battles, sieges, and raids are all 
described in vivid and realistic detail. All students of Civil War history, especially 
those who are interested in military figures, will find this work to their liking, for 
it is among the best of its kind. 

The introduction is written by Douglas Southall Freeman, who attests the 
authenticity of the work. 


University of Georgia S. Warrer Martin 


ESSAYS IN THE HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN NEGRO. By Herbert 
' Aptheker. (New York: International Publishers. 1945. Pp. viii, 216. $2.00.) 


Tue thesis of Mr. Herbert Aptheker's volume Essays in the History of the 
American Negro is set forth on the jacket of the book as “the struggle of the 
Negro people for emancipation during the main epochs of their country’s history.” 
The author states that “the desire for freedom is the central theme, the motivating 
force, in the history of the American negro people.” 

He presents considerable evidence that the Negro slaves from the seventeenth 
century to the end of the Civil War were frequently, if not constantly, involved 
in revolt; that they played an important part in the American Revolution, both as 
fighting men for the Revolution and as refugees escaping from American owners 
into British lines; that they and the free Negro of the North were the original 
organizers and the moving force in the abolition crusade; and that the Negro 
was not only a crucial factor in forcing wartime federal emancipation but militarily 
was an important factor in the defeat of the Confederacy. 

These are broad claims and the author by no means substantiates all of his 
conclusions. But he has rendered a service in sharply calling attention to an aspect 
of American history which has been neglected. It is regrettable that specific foot- 
note references to sources of inform&tion are not set forth in the volume. Sound 
historical conclusions must be based on evidence and the quality of the source 
evidence profoundly affects the validity of the conclusions. 

Probably the most significant of these essays is the first, “Negro Slave Revolts.” 
Mr. Aptheker states that since the sixteenth century there were more than 250 
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such revolts within what is now the United States and that more than 150 came 
after 1800. In fact, he says that between 1800 and 1864 there were outbreaks in 
from one to six slaveholding states during fifty-six out of the sixty-four years. It 
is open to question whether some of the revolts cited are correctly defined—as, for 
example, the attack by troops on certain outlaw communities within Spanish 
Florida and the Florida border during 1816 and later, when some three hundred 
Negroes were vaguely reported killed. The total aggregate loss of life, as set forth 
by the author, was less than eight hundred, including the Florida incidents. This 
is bad enough—but in the cold light of those times and of the sixty years inter- 
vening and of statistics it hardly indicates what the author wants it to indicate— 
namely, that the South was seething with insurrection and that the Negro slaves 
were seeking liberty or death. It means that possibly an average of one slave in 
200,000 each year lost his life through revolt. How does this compare with the 
record of capital punishment, posses, and mobs in the free sections of the country? 

But statistics are usually unconvincing to moralists—and Mr. Aptheker is a 
moralist. Southern slavery was obviously slavery—then and always a repressive 
and fundamentally a brutal system of regimentation. Many slaves—most of them; 
maybe—wanted to be free and many gained their freedom one way or another. 
The Southern white people of the nineteenth century found this archaic system 
fastened on them and their way of life increasingly interlocked with a larger sys- 
tem of expanding industrialism and markets beyond the South. The author makes 
this clear. Apparently, he justifies insurrections, arson, and murder to change 
the system. To him the end justified the means—which is questionable morality. 
The Southern white man—slaveholder and nonslaveholder—struck back not only 
to save his property but to save his life and the lives of his women and children. 

Mr. Aptheker raises several interesting questions relative to the ante-bellum 
South and the Negro problem there. Space in this review forbids any detailed 
examination of the questions raised. He seems obsessed by an idea that slave- 
holders (and some of their descendants) constituted a conspiratorial class of great 
power and highly organized, almost diabolical, efficiency. He infers that the 
Southern poor white was an ally of the slaves and wanted them freed; that the 
slaveholders carefully nursed “a policy of division between the poor whites and 
the slaves on the basis of race hatred”; that the slaveholders cunningly separated 
house servants from field hands to curb revolts; that the slave states were militarisms 
under constant patrol by slaveholders; that in the ante-bellum South “any sort of 
freedom—of speech, press, religion, petition, assembly—was a shadow”; that the 
South was only a great prison; that the Southern white man (“Bourbon”) in 
writing the history of Negro slavery has committed “every sin of omission, falsifica- 
tion, and distortion.” 

Such inferences, opinions, and conclusions are not supported by the mass of 
fact. Some of them are silly. At best they are gross exaggerations based on omis- 
sions and distortion. 
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Mr. Aptheker writes well and bitterly. He drags in Karl Marx more than once, 
although Marx knew little about the Negro slave in America. His brief reference 
to the John Brown episode is an apology for Brown’s failure, and apparently he , 
does not know Brown's purpose or that Brown was a scoundrel, given to embezzle- 
ment, robbery, murder, and plotting treason long before Harper's Ferry. He in- 
dulges in picturesque epithets (“lords of the lash,” “slaveocrats,” etc.) in referring 
to slaveholders—suggestive of Hinton Rowan Helper—which dates him and does 
not add to his stature as a historian. He exaggerates the military part played by 
the Negro in the Civil War, He states, for example, that 37,000 Negro soldiers in 
the Union Army were “killed in action.” According to Mr. Kirkley, the statistician 
of the federal War Department, some 67,000 Union soldiers were “killed in 
action.” Is it reasonable to suppose that more than fifty per cent of Union losses 
were borne by Negro troops? All told, all Negro troops in the Union armies 
were little more than one tenth of the total number of Union soldiers. 

But in spite of exaggeration, bitterness, and some mistakes in quoted fact, 
Mr. Aptheker has written an interesting, stimulating, and worth-while book. He 
blazes the way, I think, toward a better evaluation of the Negro in American 
history. 


University of Kansas W. W. Davis 


PAPERS RELATING TO THE FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE UNITED 
STATES: THE PARIS PEACE CONFERENCE, 1919. Volume XI. (Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office. 1945. Pp. xxix, 736. $2.00.) 


VoLume XI of the Papers contains the minutes of the meetings of the American 
commissioners plenipotentiary, and of the commissioners and technical advisers 
of the American delegation at Paris, from January 31 to October 9, 1919; the 
minutes of the meetings of the steering committee from July 1 to September 4, 
1919; and other papers relating to the composition, organization, and activities of 
the American delegation. A chart of organization of the commission accompanies 
the miscellaneous papers. The volume is indexed and part of the minutes is 
provided with helpful inset headings. 

The commissioners met daily except on Sundays and occasional Saturdays. 
President Wilson did not attend the meetings, and Colonel House seldom was 
present. There is but one report of a meeting between the President and the com- 
missioners; this was attended also by the technical advisers; its purpose was to 
obtain opinions upon the German counterproposals to the terms of peace. It is 
fully reported and the report is much fhore informative than those of the meetings 
of the commissioners, in which the minutes are limited to memorandums, state- 
ments, and decisions. Only less valuable are the several full reports of meetings 
between the commissioners and advisers without the President. The procedure at 
meetings of the commissioners was to present questions, with accompanying 
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memorandums, on. printed forms containing spaces for the opinion of each com- 
missioner and for the final decision. The questions and memorandums are not 
printed. Unfamiliar circumstances and the persons involved in them are referred 
to without footnotes. Liaison with the Council of Ten was maintained through 
oral reports by attachés and through personal conversations of the several com- 
missioners with members of other delegations, There are numerous statements by 
special investigators but very few by pleaders for special causes. 

The matters dealt with by the commissioners were numerous and diverse. No 
consecutive pattern of discussion emerges from the minutes. Many subjects of 
small importance, related to organization and personnel, were permitted to invade 
the meetings. Arthur Sweetser's salary came up three times; on another occasion 
the commissioners approved employment of a lieutenant for three hours a day at 
four francs an hour. Samuel Gompers was refused the use of two Cadillac cars 
for a trip to Brussels but subsequently Secretary-General Grew's authorization of 
their use was “highly approved.” One would prefer to have bad the unprinted 
memorandums in place of the many inconsequential items of this nature, and 
wonders why the latter might nòt have been left to the decision of the large àd- 
ministrative staff. 

While it is difficult to appraise the contribution of the commissioners because 
of the lack of stenographic minutes of their discussions it is apparent that many 
matters of primary importance were dealt with by them. They appear to have 
worked together in harmony and:no one of them seems inclined to score at the 
others’ expense. They felt the need of haste and were worried by events in Russia 
and the United States more than by reports from Germany. No significant new 
facts are disclosed in the volume but there are many tidbits of diplomatic gossip. 
Very little space is allotted to the Shantung question, but the feeling of the com- 
‘missioners was expressed by Mr. Lansing when he said that “this was the time 
for us to have it out once and for all with Japan.” President Wilson wished to: 
send Charles R. Crane and Henry C. King as field observers to Syria “because 
they knew nothing about it.” 

The steering committee was established late, holding its first meeting on July 
1, 1919. It consisted of varying numbers of technical advisers and experts under 
the chairmanship of James Brown Scott, and held twenty-one meetings to deal 
with matters of procedure. It was of signal assistance in relation to the form and 
phraseology of the treaties and determination of the proper signatory states. 
Among the miscellaneous papers the most interesting are those that embody the 
comments of Mr. Lansing upon the terms of the treaty with Germany (reprinted 
from his Peace Negotiations), and the proffered resignations of Messrs. Berle, 
Bullitt, Fuller, Morison, Noble, and Storck in protest against the terms. Mr. 
Fuller epitomizes all the letters as well as Mr. Lansing’s memorandum in his 
sentence: “Instead of assuring the peace of the world by-a just reconstitution, this 
treaty seeks guarantees for a settlement in favor of the victors which reduces the 
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vanquished to powerless and indefinite servitude.” Mr. Noble writes, “I have 
found that my feelings are echoed by a surprisingly large number of persons con- 
nected with the American Commission.” These letters read strangely today. 


University of Minnesota Haroip S. QuIGLEY 


PAPERS RELATING TO THE FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE UNITED 
STATES, 1930. Three volumes. [Department of State Publication 2229.] 
(Washington: Government Printing Office. 1945. Pp. lxxv, 564; xciii, 797; 
xc, 904. Vol. I, $1.75; Vols. II and III, $2.25 each.) 


Way down in the bottom of the State Department an unheralded group of 
faithful public servants slowly but steadily prepares for publication annually a 
selection of diplomatic correspondence and documents illustrative of American 
foreign relations fifteen years ago. The crew at present consists of Messrs. George 
V. Blue, jr., Philip M. Burnet, Victor J. Farrar, and George Gilbert Reid, working 
under the editorial supervision of Mr, E. Wilder Spaulding. Year after year the 
editor of the American Historical Review, high up in the Library of Congress - 
Aanex, receives the reviews of these multiplying volumes, Annually they get less 
and less attention per volume, because the volumes multiply and space holds 
comment shorter and shorter. This year there are three fat volumes again. As 
usual, Volume I consists mostly of general international activities. 

The year 1930 was the last twelve months of the peace idyl. The United States 
was still persisting in its effort for international naval disarmament. It succeeded 
in the London Conference in extending the ten-year Washington capital ship 
ratio until 1936 and in bringing in new limitations on quxiliary ships. We had 
long since demobilized our mighty World War armies. The United States regular 
army of 1930 consisted of 137,645 men and officers, the National Guard of 182,700, 
a force less than that of the smallest European nation. We were still trying to 
get the powers of the Old World to follow our example. Volume I records the 
last session of the (Geneva) Preparatory Commission on Disarmament. Forty-five 
per cent of the documents in Volume I deal with these general international af-, 
fairs, including such an item as the Bank of International Settlement. The re- 
mainder is mostly Latin America and Canada. The greater part of the documents 
on Latin-American countries deal with revolutions (“changes in government,” as 
the State Department publicity release, for these volumes, euphemistically puts 
it), and boundary disputes (Chaco, Guatemala-Honduras, Honduras-Nicaragua). 
The Latin-American material extends into Volumes II and III to take up about 
thirty per cent of their contents toogleaving seventy per cent to Europe and Asia, 

For the reader in this year of grace, 1946, the atmosphere of peace of 1930 
becomes surcharged with preparations for war when we reach Germany. It is the 
“lull before the storm,” as the publicity release puts it. (For an extended review, 
in some 2,500 words, of this publication, by two of the editors, see Department 
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of State Bulletin, XXIII [July 22, 1945], 118-24.) First reports are now coming 
in of the Nazi program, reports to which the Roosevelt administrations for a long 
time paid so little attention. “There can be no doubt that last Sunday's vote,” 
reported the chargé in Berlin, George A. Gordon, anent the impressive strength 
shown by the Nazis in the Reichstag elections of September, 1930, “was another 
overpowering example of Germany's lack of political education and wisdom and 
form of Government, . . . The body-blow is not necessarily a knock-out, but the 
danger is clearly there, and cannot be lightly overlooked or explained away.” 
Nevertheless the State‘Department allowed American loans to pour in to Germany. 

In the opinion of this reviewer, the editor in chief has done well to reprint in 
the preface to Volume I the department rules of 1925 which control the process 
of selection. It is the practice to print substantially complete files, aside from 
inconsequential and trivial details, on the subjects selected. Omitted subjects are 
explained as: matters which if published at this time would tend to embarrass 
negotiations “or other business”; omissions necessary to preserve the confidence 
of governments and individuals; materials which would give needless offense to 
other governments or individuals; personal opinions, except sometimes where 
desirable for the explanation of major decisions; subjects to which a foreign gov- 
ernment is not willing to give consent for publication. 

These rules compel the omission of much important matter, perhaps the most 
important. Still there are three volumes of rather important documents. The 
historical scholar ought not to complain too much that a lot has to be left out. 
I£ all were published, then we would not have the fun and thrill years hence of 
turning up important secrets in manuscript records long since forgotten. 


Yale University : SAMUEL Flacs Bemis 


ORIGINS OF INTER-AMERICAN INTEREST, 1700-1812. By Harry Bern- 
stein, Brooklyn College, New York. [Prepared and published under the direc- 
tion of the American Historical Association from the income of the Albert J. 
Beveridge Memorial Fund.] (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 
1945. Pp. ix, 125. $2.00.) 

ENcLISHMEN in North America have from their own beginnings taken active 
part in tke affairs of Latin America. They have done so whether or not they had 
permission from their mother country, or the consent of Portugal or Spain. They 
have ignored even the wishes of their neighbors in the West Indies, Mexico, the 
Isthmus, and South America. Though he puts it in more diplomatic language, this 
is the burden of Mr. Bernstein’s little book. He has accumulated and analyzed 
in support of it a great amount of evidence from the period 1700-1812. 

The chapters are arranged in topical rather than chronological order. The first 
three are concerned with the European contest for the New World, the trade ot 
Britain’s colonies prior to their revolt, and inter-American trade after the ap- 
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pearance of the United States. These chapters make clear that North American 
merchantmen profitably made their way around the Spanish Caribbean in war 
or peace, whether trafficking in contraband or in smuggled goods, and that the 
business was complicated by rivalry with Jamaica, the discrimination of Eng- 
land, and Spain’s competition with her own colonies for North American cargoes, 
Conditions were simplified, but only to a degree, when the United States became 
independent and their neutral cargoes fair game for British sea power during the 
Napoleonic Wars. 

This commercial intercourse with Latin America had its cultural and political 
accompaniment. Chapters 1v and v relate the interchange of scientific ideas and 
memberships in learned societies; the importations of books, pamphlets, tracts, 
and historical literature; the efforts to create political ties, and particularly the 
enthusiasms of certain North Americans for spreading their institutions into 
South America. For instance, Samuel Sewall and Cotton Mather of Boston looked 
to the day when the “American Spaniards” might come into hemispheric religious 
unity—Protestant, of course. And there were others later with much the same 
purposes, though expressed in more secular terms. There still are. Mr. Bernstein 
is quite right in asserting that precedents for the present were established in the 
origins of inter-American interest. The Chilean Padre Martinez scored the 
“Bostonese Republic” for endeavoring “to enlarge its small size and extend its 
system.” What might he say now, if he were alive to hear about hemispheric 
solidarity in conjunction with the activity in Chile’s ore fields of the Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation? 

The author has selected for his intensive study materials which have to do 
with the enterprises of Boston, New York, and Philadelphia because he feels that 
they made the “pattern” of the whole subject. There is no need, in his judgment, 
to investigate the records of other seaboard communities, such as Baltimore and 
Charleston, in order to determine qualitatively the nature of “Inter-American 
Interest.” For the same reason, he does not think it necessary to discuss the pur- 
poses and actions of frontiersmen in Florida, Louisiana, and the Southwest; besides, 
they have already been examined elsewhere. The reader consequently will not find 
here a fully qualitative analysis of the North American attitude toward Latin 
America. So at least it seems to this reviewer. For in his opinion, the land-grabbing 
of western pioneers was something rather different from the profit-seeking of 
eastern merchants, though it is true their disdain for Spaniards and Indians was 
common. 

Like so many historical monographs, one’s own included, this is too closely 
packed for easy reading and proper assimilation. There is also the tendency to 
bury in the footnotes much that is significant and entertaining. The book would 
be more effective if it were twice as long. 


Andover, Massachusetts * Arruur B. DARLING 
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LITERARY CURRENTS IN HISPANIC AMERICA. By Pedro Henriquez- 
Ureña, [The Charles Eliot Norton Lectures, 1940-1941.] (Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press. 1945. Pp. vi, 345, $3.50.) 


Tuts notable work comes from the pen of one of Latin America’s most dis-. 
tinguished scholars. It will enhance his reputation still further and should prove 
a boon to teachers of college courses in this country on the general history as well 
as the literature of Latin America. Its two main virtues are, first, that it combines 
synthesis and interpretation with an abundance of pertinent detail, and, second, 
that it projects the literary history of Latin America against a background of 
political, economic, social, and artistic development, with some attention to foreign 
(particularly French) influences. All this, covering a period of four and a half 
centuries from the discovery of America to 1940, is packed into two hundred pages 
of text and eighty pages of notes (plus an eight-page bibliography and a forty-page 
index)—truly a masterpiece of condensation. 

In order to achieve this masterpiece the author has, of course, had to apply 
rigorous rules of selection and exclusion. While the result has been happy in the 
main, many things have been omitted that one might have expected to find in 
a work of this kind, For one thing, the opening chapter arouses an expectation 
which is not fulfilled: it describes the European impression of America formed in 
the first century after the discovery; but subsequent chapters do not describe the 
great changes that this impression underwent at a later time. Again, the final 
chapter, “Problems of Today: 1920-1940,” is disappointingly meager. It not only 
omits such eminent figures as José Vasconcelos (who appears only in the notes), 
but it also fails to develop such general themes as the stream of German literary 
and philosophical influence which poured into Latin America through Spain, 
and the rise of Hispanidad and its Latin-American national affiliates, such as 
Argentinidad and Peruanidad. In this connection, it is characteristic that while 
the author mentions in a note the Argentine Ricardo Rojas’ two books La 
restauración nacionalista (1909) and La Argentinidad (1916), he does not point 
out their connection with the current ultra-nationalism in Argentina, which, like 
so many other features of the recent cultural scene in Latin America, is not 
illuminated by this book. Finally, the book does not justify the publisher’s claim 
that it is a “cultural survey,” even if this term is understood in the narrower 
intellectual and artistic sense rather than in the broader anthropological sense. 
For example, although universities and learned societies have strongly influenced 
the intellectual development of Latin America, the former are discussed in these 
pages with extreme brevity and the lattertare barely mentioned. 

It would be unjust, however, to stress the shortcomings of a book which has 
so many important merits. It is above all a thoughtful book, and there is hardly a 
page in it that does not contain at least one stimulating observation. These are 
bound together by a consistent pattern of thought in which the three main urges 
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underlying Latin-American literary expression appear to have been, first, a desire 
to promote the public welfare; second, the antithetical “ivory tower” complex; 
and third, preoccupation with the problem of “expressing Latin America.” The 
author himself is very sympathetic toward the last-named theme, which he de- 
‘veloped in a well-known work published nearly twenty years ago. Indeed, the 
Harvard lectures of which the present book is an outgrowth were first entitled 
“In Search of Expression.” The author tells us that he subsequently thought best 
to change the title, and in this reviewer’s opinion he was well advised to make 
the change. 
Nevertheless, the original title did suggest an aspect of Latin-American litera- 
ture that has been important throughout most of its history and which possesses 
the very greatest interest at the present time, when the foremost problem facing 
all peoples is that of establishing and maintaining world order. Another promi- 
nent Latin-American writer, Gilberto Freyre, has recently asserted that the study 
of political history tends to divide peoples, whereas the study of cultural history 
tends to unite them. The present book contains many proofs of the naiveté of this 
idea so far as Latin America is concerned; it could have furnished many more if 
the author had made a more searching examination of Latin-American cultural 
trends in the present century. It shows that the writers of Latin America (as of 
every other part of the world) are most particularistic and nationalistic precisely 
when they seek to “express” their native culture; it is a sharp reminder that 
whereas world organization at the political level is already a reality, the achieve- 
ment of a world culture still lies in the incalculably remote future. 


University of Pennsylvania Artuur P. WHITAKER 
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THE STORY OF THE SECOND WORLD WAR. Edited with historical narrative by 
Henry Steele Commager. (Boston, Little, Brown, 1945, pp. 578, $3.00.) “Here is the 
story of the war as it came to the American and the British people—as it looked and 
felt while the fighting was going on to those whose business or good fortune it was 
to be articulate about it.” The character of Professor Commager’s The Story of the 
Second World War is much more accurately indicated by the words just quoted from 
its preface than by its title. There is no story, only stories. Some coherence and logical 
or chronological sequence has been supplied by the editor’s chronicle, but the war still 
swarms over and about the reader in the same bewildering confusion, and profusion, 
as it did in fact while it was happening. If this comment had been intended, as it is 
not, as destructive criticism, Professor Commager would be found to have disarmed 
it in advance by pointing out that, as editor, he has assembled a number of stories 
and statements about events by those who had participated in them or whose duty it 
was to record them. The final evaluation of the testimony here given and the writing 
of a systematic narrative account must wait until other evidence is available and some- 
one has had time to study it. In the meantime, this is a useful compilation, finished in 
haste as the poor proofreading testifies. Probably the author sings the national anthem 
no better than the rest of us, but he should quote it correctly. Custer V. Easum 


THE WAR: FIFTH YEAR. By Edgar McInnis, Associate Professor of History, Univer- 
sity of Toronto. With an Introduction by Field Marshal Sir Henry Maitland Wilson. 
(New York, Oxford University Press, 1945, pp. xv, 401, $2.50.) The high standard of 
excellence already set by Professor McInnis in his history of the war is maintained in 
this fifth volume which covers, roughly, the period from October, 1943, through 
September, 1944. This is the year when the Red armies hurled the Germans out of 
Russia and forced Finland, Rumania, and Bulgaria to sue for peace; when the allies 
liberated Rome and pursued the Nazis north to the Gothic line; when they success- 
fully breached the Atlantic wall and drove Hitler’s forces back out of France and 
Belgium into the Reich; when, finally, they gained an undoubted air supremacy over 
the Continent. In view of these facts it is not surprising, perhaps, that eighty-five per 
cent of the narrative is concerned with developments in the West, and that only forty- 
five pages are devoted to the achievements of MacArthur, Nimitz, Mountbatten, and 
Stilwell in the Pacific and the Far East. The volume constitutes a notable contemporary 
report, analysis, integration, and interpretation of the military events of the war. In 
addition it includes an enlightening discussion of significant political and diplomatic 
developments, in the course of which, incidentally, the author reveals his dislike of 
Franco, “an avowed and implacable enemy of freedom,” and his regret that Churchill 
should have extended to Franco his “gratuitpus approval.” F. Lez Benns 


TRADE UNION PUBLICATIONS: THE OFFICIAL JOURNALS, CONVENTION 
PROCEEDINGS, AND CONSTITUTIONS OF INTERNATIONAL UNIONS AND 
FEDERATIONS, 1850-1941. Volume I, DESCRIPTION AND BIBLIOGRAPHY; 
Volumes II and 111, SUBJECT INDEX. By Lloyd G. Reynolds, Associate Professor of 
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Political Economy, and Charles C. Killingsworth, Instructor in Political Economy, The 
Johns Hopkins University. (Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1945, pp. xxxii, 416; 
lvii, 486; xv, 487-931, $25.00.) Students of American trade unions will be grateful for 
the completion of this important work. Its major object is “to facilitate an increased 
flow of cross-sectional, generalizing studies” (I, 30). The work makes its major con- 
tribution in the index, in Volumes II and III, of the journals and convention proceed- 
ings of fifty carefully selected unions and federations, from their establishment 
through 1941. With some defined exceptions, all items of 500 words were indexed, 
under some 1,500 headings. Volume I gives a chronology and a bibliographical guide 
to union journals and convention proceedings for about 275 national and international 
unions. For each of the 50 unions indexed, a “Critique of Publications” is given, vary- 
ing in length from one to nine pages. An essay on the content and uses of trade union 
publications (I, chap. 1) gives a valuable brief summary of the types of material in- 
cluded and of significant trends in union interest shown. In addition, it suggests many 
types of research problems for which union publications, with the aid of this index, 
will be useful. For the aid of the investigator there is a careful discussion of the 
methods used (1, chap. 11), and a list of unions, a list of the index headings, a glossary, 
and clear explanations of the reference system, publication symbols, etc. The index 
headings have been carefully developed and appear to be usable. On topics examined 
aerich range of references is given to varied unions and to publications from the earliest 
union history on. The “Critiques” which aim at objective description of the publica- 
tions (I, 38-39), turn out to be brief summaries of union history as well as of the 
publications. The volumes will be an invaluable tool for investigators in this field. 
Few will read the introductory chapters or look over the bibliographies without want- 
ing to start on the trail for answers to questions for which much valuable raw material 
has hitherto been lost in the pages of the documents here indexed. The documents are 
available in at least one of four major libraries listed and are noted in the Union List 
of Serials. Emity CLark Brown 


AN OUTLINE OF MISSIONS. By John Aberly. (Philadelphia, Muhlenberg Press, 1945, 
pp. 306, $3.50.) The author of this exceedingly able work was, for a third of a century 
(1889-1923), an American Lutheran missionary in India and, more recently, has 
served on the faculty of the Lutheran Seminary in Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, Students 
of social history have long been familiar with his several volumes in the religious field 
written in Telugu. This book will, of course, reach a far wider audience. Professor 
Aberly’s Outline is based upon his exceedingly popular lecture course and was written 
primarily for young seminarists. It will, however, enjoy much more general use and 
will prove of particular value to students of modern imperialism and to sociologists 
because it is the first scholarly portrayal of this vital subject in textbook form. Notably 
free from sectarian distortion, Professor Aberly’s narrative is a straightforward portrayal 
of the factors leading to Christian expansion, its humble beginnings, its steady progress 
and its spread to the utmost corners of the earth through adaptability to environment 
and circumstance. The second part, surveying activities in specific theaters of operation, 
such as Africa, Malaya, and Oceanica, will be found of particular value. Emphasis is 
placed upon education as an integral part of mission enterprise and is held to explain 
much of its success. The author believes that, because of the rise of nationalist senti- 
ment, future missionary activity in outlying areas must rest upon indigenous founda- 
tions and that, in this situation, the current trend towards freeing foreign denomina- 
tional groups from European or American control is a first step in the direction of 
brilliant achievement. Lowe. Racatz 
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THE FALLING SICKNESS: A HISTORY OF EPILEPSY FROM THE GREEKS TO 
THE BEGINNINGS OF MODERN NEUROLOGY. By Owsei Temkin, Associate 
Professor of the History of Medicine at The Johns Hopkins University. (Publications 
of the Institute of the History of Medicine, Johns Hopkins University, First Series: . 
Monographs, Volume IV.) (Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1945, p. xv, 380, $4.00.) 
This monograph represents a scholarly study of the writings of physicians, philosophers, 
and theologians from antiquity through the third quarter of the nineteenth century 
insofar as these pertain to epilepsy, “the falling sickness.” It is a veritable epitome of 
mankind’s pathetically futile attempts to explain and control his bodily and mental 
affiictions without access to the data of science and without benefit of the scientific 
method, It begins with a critical review of the oldest known monograph on epilepsy, 
namely, the Hippocratic classic, “On the Sacred Disease,” in which the author, a 
physician of ancient Greece, depicts for a lay audience the ever-present struggle be- 
tween magicians, sorcerers, and charlatans on the one hand and the rational or scientific 
physicians of the time, on the othér. It points out from these early records that the 
latter group came much nearer to our present-day concepts regarding the pathogenesis 
and treatment of this convulsive disorder than did most physicians of the Middle 
Ages, whose beliefs were deeply colored by the religious superstition and magic of 
the day. The book closes with a chapter on the contributions of Hughlings Jackson, 
which, together with those of the nineteenth century French neurologists, laitl the’ 
groundwork for our present-day scientific approach to the study of the convulsive 
states. The concept of epilepsy as “the falling sickness,” a designation which had long 
symbolized the confusion of medicine, magic, and superstition, disappeared with the 
advent of the scientific or experimental period. The book’s orderly documentation 
with numerous references and well-selected quotations from original works gives it a 
character of reliability and completeness without detracting in the least from its fresh 
and energetic style. It could be read with profit by laymen as well as physicians and 
scholars who are specially interested in the history of science and in the story of man’s 
emancipation from domination by religious superstition, wizardry, and charlatanism. 

Irvine McQuarriz, M.D. 


# MAN AGAINST PAIN: THE EPIC OF ANESTHESIA. By Howard Riley Raper. 
(New York, Prentice-Hall, 1945, pp. viii, 337, $3.50.) The bitter controversy known 
in medical circles as the Wells-Morton-Long controversy as to who actually is to be~ 
credited with the discovery of anesthesia is here resolved in a well-written, lucid, 
logical discussion. Surely there is enough credit for all, since few, if any other, dis- 
coveries in the field of medicine have been of greater significance for the advancement 
of medical science and the saving of human lives, Dr. Raper traces every step in the 
development of anesthesia from the production of unconsciousness by a sharp blow 
on the head to our modern period when anesthesia has become a distinct specialty 
in medicine with its own certifying board and its own section in the American Medi- 
cal Association. As to the controversy, there seems to be no doubt that Crawford Long 
first used ether for anesthesia in 1842 and published his first paper about it in 1849, 
that Horace Wells discussed the theory of anesthesia and put it to a test with nitrous 
oxide gas in 1844, and that William Thomas Green Morton introduced anesthesia 
scientifically in 1845, from which introduction there came the modern science of 
anesthesia as we know it today. Other names like those of Hickman, Jackson, J. Collins 
Warren, and Oliver Wendell Hoimes belong in the picture—Holmes because he in- 
vented the word “anesthesia.” The latter chapters of this book discuss new gases, new 
ethers, local and block anesthesia, spinal anesthesia, and the accomplishments of the 
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anesthetists in the war just ended. An extensive supplement provides a critical 
bibliography with condensations of early writings, and there is an excellent index. 
Dr. Raper tells his story well. In a subject that is essentially serious, he finds a humor 
that is inevitable in every human action and endeavor. His scientific approach to the 
subject, coupled with his ability to tell his story, makes this one of the very best books 
both for the professional and the general reader that has thus far been available, 
Morris FIsHBEIN, M.D. 


TWO HUNDRED FIFTY MILLION AND ONE SLAVS: AN OUTLINE OF SLAV 
HISTORY WITH MAPS AND ANNOTATIONS. By Vlaho S. Vlahovic, Introduc- 
tion by Joseph S. Roucek. (New York, Slav Publications, 1945, pp. 110, cloth $3.00, 
paper $2.00.) “A short history of the Slavic peoples of Russia, Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
Yugoslavia, and Bulgaria.” 


VOIX DE LORIENT: SOUVENIRS D'UN DIPLOMATE. By Jacques d'Aumale, 
Ministre plénipotentiaire de France. (Montreal; Les Editions Variétés, 1945, pp. 318, 
$1.75.) This volume is an account of the experiences and reflections of a French 
diplomat stationed in Egypt and Palestine from 1919 to 1937. Following an interesting 
introductory section describing his childhood near Abbeville, his education in Paris, 
and his preliminary diplomatic training at St. Petersburg, Constantinople, and the 
Quai d'Orsay, M. d'Aumale launches into his brilliant and charming exposé of life 
in Egypt, where he was stationed from 1919 to 1929. Without apparent political or 
sociological axes to grind, the author records, briefly but succinctly, events in Egyptian 
politics leading up to that country's independence and the Montreux Convention of 
1936. This narration is, however, only a backdrop against which is shown a panorama 
of modern Egyptian life from the sumptuous receptions at the palace and the gay 
international and diplomatic gatherings to the life and role of the lowly fellah. 
Throughout the section on Egypt the one dominant strain, recurring time and again, 
is the significant place which France, Frenchmen, and French culture enjoy in every 
aspect of Egyptian life. M. d'Aumale follows the same pattern for his narrative on 
Palestine, to which he was transferred in 1929, beginning his story with a chronicle 
of the influence France has had there since the time of the Crusades. In regard to the 
Palestine problem, he says, in sum, that the history of Palestine from 1920 to 1940 is 
a resumé of the efforts of the British, Jews, and Arabs to “find a solution of an 
insoluble question created by the proclamation of irreconcilable principles,” In a final 
chapter, describing a visit to the court of Emir Abdullah of Transjordania, the author 
presents an analysis of the possibilities of a federation of the Arab states, a revival of 
the Khalifat, and a more dominant position for Ibn Saud, Although containing con- 
siderable material of historical value, the book is written in a popular style which 
should appeal to anyone seeking an interesting account of the prewar life and society 
in Cairo and Jerusalem. Besides several insignificant errors, the main fault of the 
volume is the omission of a great deal of material which would indicate the political, 
economic, and social unrest developing in the Near East during those years of the 
author’s residence there and at present rising to a point of compelling importance. 
With this exception, M. d’Aumale has captured here the “voix de l'Orient.” 

SYDNEY NETTLETON FISHER 

THE ARAB HERITAGE. Edited by Nabih Amin Faris, By Philip K. Hitti, Giorgio 
Levi Della Vida, Julian Obermann, Gustave E. von Grunebaum, Nabih Amin Faris, 
John L. LaMonte, Henry L. Savage, Edward J. Jurji, and Richard Ettinghausen. 
(Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1944, pp. X, 279, $3.00.) No one with a pro- 
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fessional interest in the Near East can fail to profit from a reading of this book by 
nine leading authorities on Arabic culture. lts essays are scholarly discussions of im- 
portant facets of the Arab heritage. They give both factual information and inter- 
pretation about a significant but too little known civilization, Professor Hitti’s intro- 
ductory essay presents a succinct summary of Arab contributions to Western civiliza- 
tion and stresses the great importance of Islam in our day. His strong plea for wider 
study of Arabic culture in the United States should be read by every college curriculum 
planner in the country, for we are woefully ignorant of both past and present in this, 
one of the most significant areas of the world. But if college students and other laymen 
are to be inspired to an interest in this great culture, more readable books must be 
forthcoming. Unevenness of style is almost inevitable in a symposium of this sort but 
some of the dullness and poor organization might have been avoided. The materials, 
if presented in a more lucid and less technical way, would be extremely valuable for 
collateral study by college students and would be of interest to the general reader. A 
map of the Arabic world would have provided an important visual aid and a sum- 
marizing chapter, drawing together some of the major points stressed in the essays, 
would have given the book greater unity. MAYBELLE KENNEDY CHAPMAN 


THE AMERICAN JEWISH YEAR BOOK, Volume 47, 5706, 1945-46. Edited by 
Harry Schneiderman and Julius B. Maller, (Philadelphia, Jewish Publication Society 
of America, 1945, pp. xxx, 760, $3.00.) This volume is similar in arrangement to its 
predecessors, (See Am. Hist. Rev., XLVII [July, 1942], 922, etc.) This issue has articles 
on “Franklin D. Roosevelt and the Jewish Crisis, 1933-1945,” “Henrietta Szold, 1860- 
1945,” and “French Jewry under the Occupation.” 


THE AXIS IN DEFEAT: A COLLECTION OF DOCUMENTS ON AMERICAN 
POLICY TOWARD GERMANY AND JAPAN. [Department of State, Publication 
2423.] (Washington, Government Printing Office, 1945, pp. v, 118, 30 cents.) 


TRIAL OF WAR CRIMINALS. [Department of State, Publication 2420.] (Washington, 
Government Printing Office, 1945, pp. 89, 20 cents.) Includes the following documents: 
Report of Robert H. Jackson to the President; Agreement Establishing an International 
Military Tribunal; Indictment. 


RIVAL PARTNERS: AMERICA AND BRITAIN IN THE POSTWAR WORLD. 
By Keith Hutchison. (New York, Macmillan, 1946, pp. viii, 262, $2.00.) 


THE OUTLOOK FOR POSTWAR EUROPE. Lectures delivered under the auspices 
of the Committee on International Relations on the Los Angeles Campus of the Uni- 
versity of California, Spring, 1944. (Berkeley, University of California Press, 1945, 
pp. 160, cloth $2.00, paper $1.25.) 


LIBRARY RESOURCES OF THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA: A 
SUMMARY OF FACILITIES FOR STUDY AND RESEARCH. Edited with a 
Foreword by Charles E. Rush, Director of Libraries. (Chapel Hill, University of North 
Carolina Press, 1945, pp. x, 264, $3.50.) “The volume contains an account of the 
history of the Library from its earliest acgessions by gift during the first session of 
the University in 1795 to its present holdings of some half million volumes; details 
of its system of co-operation with neighboring institutions; descriptions of its distinctive 
collections—North Caroliniana, manuscripts relative to Southern history and culture, 
materials pertaining to Latin America, and documents illustrating the origin and 
development of writing and printing; descriptive summaries for study in special 
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fields; and an account of its services to the state through its Extension Division. The * 
emphasis throughout is laid on the place of the Library in the University’s promotion 
of culture and scholarship.” 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY ABSTRACTS OF THESES ACCEPTED IN PARTIAL 
SATISFACTION OF THE REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DOCTOR'S DEGREE, 
1944, TO WHICH IS APPENDED A LIST OF TITLES OF THESES ACCEPTED 
IN 1944 FOR THE MASTER’S DEGREE. (Ithaca, Cornell University Press, 1945, 
pp. 288, $2.00.) 


ARTICLES 


Crarencz P, Gourp. History—A Science? Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., Dec. 

The Rosenwald Collection. Lib. of Cong. Quar. Jour. of Current Acquisitions, Oct. 

Martin F. Hastine. Historians of Trent. Hist. Bull., Jan. 

GEORG ScHurHAaMMER. Die Anfänge des Römischen Archivs der Gesellschaft Jesu, 1538-1548. 
Archivum historicum Societatis lesu, XIL, 1943. 

Dionisio FERNÁNDEZ Zapico and Pepro Y Leruria. Cincuentenario de Monumenta Historica 
Societatis lesu, 1894-1944. Ibid., XIIL, 1944. 

GENEVIEVE PETERSON. Political Inequality at the Congress of Vienna. Pol. Sci. Quar., Dec. 

WiLLiam Daarer Lewis. Human Rights in England and the United States. An. Am. Acad. Polit. 
and Soc. Sci., Jan. 

CHARLES DE VisscHErR, Human Rights in Roman Law Countries. Ibid. 

PAUL FREDERICK CRESSEY, Sale Traits in European Civilization: A Study in Diffusion. Am. 
Sociol. Rev., Oct. 

D. W. Brocan. America and Britain, 1939-1946. Yale Rev., Winter. 

T. D. Crarg. Records of Little Businesses as Sources of Social and Economic History. Bull. Bus. 
Hist. Soc., Nov. 

Why Write Company Histories? Ibid. 

Sixty-eighth Critical Bibliography of the History and Philosophy of Science and of the History 
of Civilization (to January 1945). Isis, XXXVI, pt. 1, no. 103. 
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T. R. S. Broughton 


ARTICLES 


Joun A. WiLsow. The Assembly of a Phoenician City. Jour. Near East. Stud., Oct. 

Seron Lroyp and Fuap Sarar. Tell Hassuna: Excavations by the Iraq Government Directorate 

` General of Antiquities in 1943 and 1944. Ibid. 

WiLLiam A. Irwin. The Reviving Theology of the Old Testament. Jour. Religion, Oct. 

A. S. Yanuna. The Name of Balaam’s Homeland. Jour. Bibl. Lit, Oct. 

Hersert Gorpon May, The Chronology of Jeremiah's Oracles. Jour. Near East. Stud., Oct. 

RoLanp G. Kent. Old Persian Texts, Ibid. 

James A. NoropouLos. The Conciliar and Civil Calendar in I. G. Y, 324. Am. Jour. Philol., Oct. 

H. N, Coucn. Mistaken Identity in War, Class, Jour., Oct. 

E. Brxerman. Notes sur Polybe, II. Rev. Etudes Grecques, July-Dec. (1943). 

Huc Lasr. The Servian Reforms. Jour. Rong Stud., XXXV. 

H. Marrey. The First Age of Roman Coinage. Ibid. ÉS 
1Undez this and the following headings unsigned notices are, in general, contributed by the 

persons whose names appear at the heads of the divisions and who are otherwise responsible only 

for the lists of articles and documents. 
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H. H. ScuLLaro. Charops and Roman Policy in Epirus. Ibid. 

PauL FRIEDLÄNDER. Socrates Enters Rome, 4m. Jour. Philol., Oct. 

Grorce E. Duckworrn. Vergil and War in the Aeneid. Class. Jour., Dec. 

J- oo KENNARD, JR. Syrian Coin Hoards and the Tribute Question. Anglican Theol. Rev., 

ct. 

H. Sr. J. B. Puitsy, Three New Inscriptions from Hadhramaut. Jour. Royal Asiatic Soc., nos. 
3~4, 1943. 

L A. Ricumonp. The Sarmatae, Bremetennacum Veteranorum and the Regio Bremetennacensis. 
Jour. Rom. Stud., XXXV. 

Roman Britain in 1944. Ibid. 

Fenix OswaLb. Decorated Ware from Lavoye. Ibid. 

Harop Incrams. From Cana (Husn Ghorab) to Sabbatha (Shabwa): The South Arabian 
Incense Road. Jour. Royal Asiatic Soc., nos. 3-4, 1945» 

HerBERT BLocH. A New Document of the Last Pagan Revival in the West. Harvard Theol. Rev., 
Oct. 

Horace Agram Rico, yr. Barabbas. Jour. Bibl. Lit., Dec. 

RonerT F. Casey. Professor Goodenough and the Fourth Gospel [and Goodenough’s reply]. Ibid. 
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Bernard ]. Holm 


THOMISTIC BIBLIOGRAPHY, 1920-1940, By Vernon Joseph Bourke. [Supplement 
to Volume XXI] (St. Louis, Modern Schoolman, St. Louis University, 1945, pp. 320, 
cloth $3.00, paper $2.50.) “A compilation of works by and on St. Thomas of Aquinas 
and his school, for the chrcnological period sequent to the Mandonnet-Destrez 
‘Bibliography.’ ” i 


BISHOP REGINALD PECOCK: A STUDY IN ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY AND 
THOUGHT. By V. H. H. Green, formerly Scholar of Trinity Hall, and Lightfoot 
Scholar of the University of Cambridge; Fellow of St Augustine’s College, Canter- 
bury; Assistant Master at Sherborne School. (Cambridge, at the University Press; 
New York, Macmillan, 1945, pp. viii, 261, $3.00.) For a man who was active in ecclesias- 
tical and political affairs in England during some three decades—a bishop, privy coun- 
cilor, and prolific writer—curiously little is known of the life of Reginald Pecock.~ 
What there is has been pieced together in this little volume which constitutes the first 
fulllength portrait of the bishop since Lewis published his biography a century and 
a quarter ago. By previous authors he has been linked with Wycliffe as a precursor 
of the Reformation, characterized as a defender of ultramontane principles, pictured 
as an early exponent of seventeenth and eighteenth century rationalism, or considered 
as an “enlightened advocate of toleration in times peculiarly intolerant,” largely in 
accordance with the confessional predilection of the one who pronounces the judgment. 
In the present work, the author has attempted, more clearly and fully than had previ- 
ously been done, to relate his subject to the times in which he lived and to provide a 
more objective interpretation of his work and influence than has hitherto appeared.: 
Mr. Green divides his book into fifteen clfapters, in the first six of which he sketches 
what is known of the external facts of Pecack’s life, from his student days at Oxford 
to his seclusion in the abbey of Thorney in 1459, where he seems to have died a , 
year or two thereafter. The author has done a workmanlike job, and the volume 
constitutes a welcome addition to the monographic literature on the cultural history 
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of fifteenth century England. There is a bibliography and a brief index. It is a book 
for the student, since neither the subject nor the treatment will be likely to attract 
a large aumber of readers. And yet there was enough of drama in Pecock’s career. 
A defender of the clergy against their detractors and an effective critic of Lollardry, 
he was none the less haled before the archbishop’s court in 1457 to answer charges 
of heresy, following an attack upon him by his lay colleagues at a council held a few 
weeks previously. After a hearing, he was given the narrow choice of recantation or 
death by burning. Consonant with his expressed principles of submission to authority, 
he chose the former alternative and retracted seven specific erroneous tenets, which 
were attributed to him but three of which contradict positions which he is known 
from his extant works to have held. As Babington remarks in his introduction to 
The Repressor of Over Much Blaming of the Clergy, Pecock’s most considerable work, 
“He retracted errors which he never uttered, and he retracted utterances which he 
knew to be truths” (p. 1). Why, is still anyone's guess; some think it was from 
cowardice, Mr. Green more generously lays it to shock. That he regretted his hasty 
recantation and was confident of his innocence is indicated by his appeal to Rome, 
which might well have succeeded had not Pope Calixtus HI died at the critical 
moment. With the accession of Pius II his cause at Rome was lost; Pecock was silenced 
and his books were burned. But the denouement must not blind the reader to the 
fact that he was an effective writer, an able critic, and a good if not first-class scholar. 
He was a man of no mean stature, but one of whom it was said that he “wished to 
know more than was fitting.” All this Mr. Green makes abundantly clear with 
adequate argument and illustration, Had he employed a little more artistry the book 
would have been more readable. Austin P. Evans 


L'ART RELIGIEUX DE XIe AU XVIIIe SIECLE: EXTRAITS CHOISIS PAR 
L'AUTEUR, Par Emile Måle de l’Académie Française et de l'Académie des Inscrip- 
tions et Belles-Lettres, Directeur honoraire de l'Ecole Française de Rome. (Paris, 
Librairie Armand Colin, 1945, pp. 216, 130 fr.) 


GENERAL, INSTITUTIONAL, AND POLITICAL 


Josern R. Srrayer. What Is Medieval History? Social Educ., Nov. 

SAMUEL Kuicer. The “Goths” [Jutes?] in England: An Introduction to the Gothic Vogue 

-jn Eighteenth Century Aesthetic Discussion. Mod, Philol., Nov. 
D. W. Roserrson, JR. Buzones, An Alternative Etymology. Stud. Philol., Oct. 

F. T. Warwricur. The Chronology of the “Mercian Register.” Eng. Hist. Rev., Sept. 

Levi Fox, The Early History of Coventry. History, Mar., 1945. 

Harry RorHweLL, The Confirmation of the Charters, 1297. Part III. Eng. Hist. Rev., Sept. 

K. B. McFarLanE. Henry V, Bishop Beaufort and the Red Hat, 1417-21. Ibid. 

Maryorw McC. Morsan. Early Canterbury Jurisdiction, Ibid. 

Grorce J. MercaLF. Latin and German Abstractions as Forms of Address [honorary titles in 
fourteenth century letters and petitions]. Germanic Rev., Oct. 

Josepx Basan. The Jews in Medieval Carinthia, Hist. Judaica, Oct. 


LEGAL 


Hermann Kanrorowicz. A Greek Justinian Constitution Quoted in the Dissensiones Dominorum. 
Seminar, III, 1945. 

Hans Junius Worrr. The Background of the Postclassical Legislation on Hlegitimacy. Ibid. 

ALBERT A. EHRENZWEIG. A Common Language of World Jurisprudence: Teaching Roman Law 
in Twenty Hours [valuable footnotes]. Unie. Chicago Law Rev., Apr., 1945. 

Quirinus Breen. The Twelfth-Century Revival of the Roman Law. Oregon Law Rev., June. 
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CiarLes Morse. The Conqueror’s Ninth Centenary: Canadian Bar Rev., Dec. 
G. B. Framr. The Writ of Prohibition to Court Ckristian in the Thirteenth Century. Part IL 
Med. Stud., VIL, 1945. 
F. Scuuzz. Bracton and Raymond de Peñafort. Law Quar. Rev., July. 
Joun C. GARDNER. An Historical Survey of the Law of Scotland prior to the Reign of David I 
[concl.]. Juridical Rev., Aug. 
Economic 


FLorENCE EpLErR DE Roover. Early Examples of Marine Insurance. Jour. Ec, Hist., Nov. 
Freperic C. Lang. Venture Accounting in Medieval Business Management. Ball. Bus. Hist. 
Soc., Nov. 


ECCLESIASTICAL AND THEOLOGICAL 


D. H. Vanperuoven. S. Benoit a-t-il connu la Règle du Maître? Revue d'histoire ecclésiastique, 
XL, 1944-45. 

R. A. L. SmrrH. The Early Community of St. Andrew at Rochester, 604-c. 1080. Eng. Hist, Rev.. 
Sept. 

Joun Hennic. St. Albert, Patron of Cashel: A Study in the History of Diocesan Episcopacy in 
Ireland. Med. Stud., VII, 1945. 

J. T. MuckuE, The Doctrine of St, Gregory of Nyssa on Man as the Image of God. Ibid. 

V. L. Kennepy. Robert Courson on Penance. Ibid. 

NicoLas HUYGHEBAERT, Un legat de Gregoire VII en France. Warmond de Vienne. Revue 
a’ histoire ecclésiastique, XL, 1944-45. 

HENRI GLAESENER. Les démélés de Godefroid le Barbu avec Henri III et l'évêque Wazon. Íbid. 

Dom Davin Know xs. Revision to Lists of Medieval Religious Houses. Eng. Hist. Rev., Sept. 

G. Donatpson. The Scottish Episcopate at the Reformation. Ibid. 


MEDIEVAL AND RENAISSANCE LEARNING 


CharLes H. Berson. The Collectaneum of Hadoard. Class. Philol., Oct. 

J. Reorwvaro O'DowNELL. The Meaning of “Silva” in the Commentary on the Timaeus of Plato 
by Chalcidius. Med. Stud., VIL, 1945. 

CmarLes C. Mierow. The Thirty-Five Vatican MSS of St. Jerome's Vita Malchi. Speculum, Oct. 

Leste W. Jones. The Influence of Cassiodorus on Medieval Culture, Ibid. 

R. Weiss. Piero del Monte, John Whethamstede, and the Library of St. Albans Abbey. Eng. Hist. 
Rev., Sept. 

Warrer H. Carnanan. History of Algebra [from Egypt to the twelfth century Leonardo]. 
School Sci. and Math., Jan. 

Lynn Tuornorxe. Peter of Limoges and the Comet of 1299. Isis, Oct. 

Id. Franco de Polonia and the Turquet. Ibid. 

Hersert Weisincer. English Attitudes towards the Relationship between the Renaissance and 
the Reformation. Church Hist., Sept. 

Id. The Renaissance Theory of the Reaction against the Middle Ages as a Cause of the Renais- 
sance. Speculum, Oct. 

LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


Francis P. Macoun, JR. Geographical and Ethnic Names in the Nibelungenlied. Med. Stud., 
VII, 1945. 

Eowin H. ZeypoeL, Were Hrotsvitha's Dramas Performed during Her Lifetime? Speculum, Oct. 

Id. The Authenticity of Hrotsvitha’s Works. Mod. Lang. Notes, Jan. 

Henry and Renee Kamane, Akritas and Arcita: A Byzantine Source of Boccaccio's Teseida. 
Speculum, Oct. 

ALEXANDER H. Krapps. Arturus Cosmocrator. Ibid. 

ANANDA K. Coomaraswamy. On the Loathly Bride. Ibid. 

ARTHUR C. L. Brown. The Esplumoir and Viviane. Ibid. 

ALFRED ADLER. Sovereignty as the Principle of Unity in Chretien's Erec. Publ. Mod. Lang. 
Assoc., Dec. 
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A. J. Denomy. Fin’ Amors: The Pure Love of the Troubadours, Its Amorality and Possible 
Source. Med. Stud., VII, 1945. 

EmtL L. Fackennem. A Treatise on Love by Ibn Sina. Translated, Ibid. 

GeorcE R. Corrman. The Present State of a Critical Edition of Piers Plowman. Speculum, Oct. 

Curr F. BúmLer, Notes on the Campsall Manuscript of Chaucer's Troilus and Criseyde now in 
the Pierpont Morgan Library. Ibid. : 

B. J. Wurtinc. A Fifteenth-Century English Chaucerian: The Translator of Partonope of Blois. 
Med. Stad., VU, 1945. 

ARY 


Davin M. Ross. The Capitals of the Panteón. de Los Reyes, San Isidoro de León. Art. Bull., Sept. 
MiLLarD Merss. Light as Form and Symbol in Some Fifteenth-Century Paintings. Ibid. 
Meyer Scuapiro, “Muscipula Diaboli,” the Symbolism of the Mérode Altarpiece. Ibid. 
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Francis H. Herrick 


HANDBOOK OF DATES FOR STUDENTS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. Edited by 
C. R. Cheney. [Royal Historical Society Guides and Handbooks, No. 4.] (London, 
Royal Historical Society, 1945, pp. xvii, 164. 6s.) A valuable service has been rendered 
historians in the publication of this handbook, which is offered by the editor as an 
introduction to methods of chronology and as a convenient means of verifying dates in 
English historical records. Its value lies in its compact presentation of much informa- 
tion which would otherwise have to be sought in scattered works, of which some are 
out of date and others not readily accessible. The editor has made no attempt to put: 
together a systematic treatise on chronology but has limited the scope of the book to 

- situations which students will norma‘ly encounter. Of the ten sections which make 
up the book, three are reprinted, with revisions, from Professor Powicke’s Handbook 
of British Chronology (1939): “Reckonings of Time,” “Saints’ Days and Festivals,” 
and “Legal Chronology.” The remain:ng sections include a list of English rulers and 
regnal years, a list of popes from Gregory I, a discussion of the Roman calendar, a 
chronological table of Easter days, and complete tables of possible Easter dates. Par- 
ticular attention should be called to the editor’s list of popes, which is an improve- 
ment on previous partial and incomplete lists, and to Professor Plucknett’s sections on 
the law terms and the terms of the court of Arches. Although it might appear that 
the book is intended primarily for the medievalist, the topics covered are by no means 
confined to medieval chronology. Several sections, in addition to the lists and tables, 
are concerned with modern chronology and include short comments on the divisions 
of the day, a discussion of nautical reckoning used in ships’ logs, and a calendar for 
the year 1752 when the Gregorian calendar was adopted in England. In his preface 
the editor warns of the many pitfalls which may beset the student and cautions against 
neglecting the more detailed books on chronology, as well as related works on 
paleography and diplomatics. As a guide to the most important of those books, the 
seven-page bibliography is excellent. Grorcz L. Haskins 


THE SPIRIT OF ENGLISH HISTORY. By 4. L. Rowse, Fellow of All Souls College, 
Oxford. (New York, Oxford Universizy Press, 1945, pp. 158, $2.00.) This little book 
is a digest of English history from earliest times to the present—the history of the 
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English people in 144 pages. How is it done? Not by omitting important phases of 
English history or significant details. Some English histories five times as large have 
fewer names of people and fewer references to specific events. Despite its size Mr. 
Rowse’s story has time to tell of landscape gardening and chemistry. Brevity is 
achieved by boldness of interpretation—the writer’s own view without reference to 
other views—by use of the vivid phrase; and occasionally by adroit use of colon and 
semicolon, so that a sentence may carry its maximum load, For whom does Mr. 
Rowse write? Not for the beginner, who would miss nine tenths of the allusions. 
In the manner of G. M. Trevelyan, Mr. Rowse writes for an audience that knows its 
English history and seeks to review it quickly in company with an experienced, 
talented guide. A reader who takes up this book with such a purpose in mind will 
not be disappointed..He will find a swift-moving, vivid commentary on English 
history, one that stays close to the views of up-to-date specialists. 
F. M. Marcuam 


THE LIFE OF EDMUND SPENSER. By Alexander C. Judson. [The Works of Edmund 
Spenser: A Variorum Edition. Edited by Edwin Greenlaw, Charles Grosvenor Osgood, 
Frederick Morgan Padelford, Ray Heffner.] (Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1945, 
pp. xii, 238, $4.50.) Outside of what Edmund Spenser himself wrote all that is posi- 
tively known about his life could probably be written in a few short paragraphs. 
The rest is inference, surmise, and conjecture. Out of such material Professor Judsôn 
has written a biography which runs to some 212 pages. The book adds little or 
nothing to our scanty knowledge of the subject. Most of it is background, or what 
Professor Judson calls “the atmosphere in which Spenser moved.” It would not be 
unfair to say that quite apart from Spenser’s presence, the court of Queen Elizabeth 
and the Munster plantation in Ireland, between which Spenser seems to have divided 
most of his adult life, were among the liveliest spots in the world of his time, If we 
don’t know as much as might be known about Munster, we know a great deal about 
the court of Elizabeth, enough certainly to enable a skillful artist to draw a satisfactory 
picture of it. Even in Munster the main features of a desperately bad situation might 
still be set forth. But Professor Judson has done none of these things. He has given 
us neither a clear picture of Spenser nor a clear picture of the Elizabethan court circles 
nor anything approaching a clear picture of Munster. He has simply strung together 
all the stuff he could assemble about Spenser and enclosed it in an “atmosphere” 
which is foggy to say the least and which, fog-like, serves to distort the few familiar 
landmarks which it reveals. As a biography it is misleading because it emphasizes the 
wrong attributes. It is mainly concerned with showing that Spenser was a mere time- 
server at court and a mere land-grabber in Ireland, whereas the really important thing 
about the man is that he was a great poet. Our modern masters of English literature 
have become so preoccupied with the business of collecting and documenting data, 
that they appear to be rapidly losing the art of composing their findings into anything 
which deserves to be classified as literature. Any first-rate writer of fiction with the 
bare outline of what little is known about Spenser’s life and with Spenser’s poetry 
before him could have presented a more convincing and probably a more authentic 
portrait. Strangely enough, the one thing which the technicians in literature do well, 
to wit, bibliography, is in this case done rath®@ badly. Bibliographical data should have 
at least the merit of precision, yet there is at least one instance in Professor Judson’s 
bibliography in which one of an author’s works is listed when another is intended, four 
or five in which dates of publication are wrong and innumerable instances of failure 
to select the best edition of a book of which many editions are available. These 
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minutiae do not matter too much, but if they are to be done at all they should be 
done carefully. The binding, the paper, and the letterpress do great credit to the 
Johns Hopkins Press. Convers Reap 


ELIZABETH AND LEICESTER. By Milton Waldman. (Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 
1945, pp. 211, $3.00.) Mr. Waldman is interesting and clever, he writes in a style that 
is pleasingly informal, and he strikes off an occasional bon mot that is most apt. But 
his history is of a very popular kind. The first half of his'book deals with Elizabeth’s 
love affair in the early years of her reign with Robert Dudley, later earl of Leicester, 
her handsome and splendid Master of the Horse. It is a good story, and Mr. Waldman 
makes the most of it. Of the exact nature of their relations he writes, “Elizabeth and 
Robert, two people who, when serious conflict threatened between desire and cir- 
cumstances, made it a rule of life to seek an accommodation with both, may have 
carried this policy into their private relationship.” But Elizabeth did not marry 
Leicester; and their “stormy passage from courtship to friendship” leaves Mr. Waldman 
in the second half of his book with samething of an anticlimax. “What had been a 
drama petered out into a problem.” Hence he can do little more than give us a 
sketch of Leicester’s career as courtier, councilor, and soldier during the last twenty 
years of his life. Mr. Waldman does not pretend to have done more than write a 

“narrowly personal essay on Elizabeth and Leicester.” But the personal history of 
great historical figures can be misleading. There is nothing so remarkable in the fact 
that Elizabeth, a young woman still in her twenties, should have fallen in love with 
Robert Dudley. The important point is that her political sagacity told her that the 
marriage was impossible and that her control of her emotions enabled her, in spite 
of many love tricks, to put the marriage aside. The affair with Leicester was an 
episode, To give it undue emphasis is to throw history out of proportion. It is to make 
Elizabeth less than she was and to make Leicester more. Mr, Waldman works from 
sources and from the best secondary materials. But his grasp of the period is super- 
ficial, Parliament was not passing “increasingly under the mighty shadow of the 
Crown.” The English were not “the unruliest people in Europe.” England did not 
contain “vast' primeval forests.” Mary Stuart was more than a “remote pretender” t 
Elizabeth’s throne. Finally, Mr. Waldmen has a trick always irritating to ¡it 
he throws about his theme an atmosphere of mystery which, one would suppose, it 
was his duty to clarify and not to deepen. Davo Harris WILLSON 


THE VOYAGE OF SIR HENRY MIDDLETON TO THE MOLUCCAS, 1604-1606. 
A new and enlarged edition with an Incroduction and Notes by Sir William Foster. 
[Works issued by the Hakluyt Society, Second Series, No. LXXXVIII.] (London, 
Hakluyt Society, distributed by Bernard Quaritch, 1943, pp. xlii, 208, £1 7s. od.) The 
narrative of Middleton’s voyage to Bantam and the Moluccas was written by a mem- 
ber of the crew. It has an account of the Dutch capture of the Portuguese forts in the 
Moluccas, which took place while the Erglish ships were there. The volume also in- 
cludes the narrative by Edmund Scott of his experiences while in charge of the East 
India Company’s trading post at Bantam from 1603 to 1605. Middleton’s was only the 
second voyage of the English East India Company; but relations with the Dutch were 
already seriously strained. Scott’s account shows that in an emergency the Europeans 
supported one another against the Javanese; but with this exception the Dutch were 
plainly determined to oust their weaker rivals from the spice trade. The rivalry 
which culminated in the massacre of Amboyna was already well established. Scott 
gives a vivid picture of life in seventeenth century Java, Arson and robbery seem 
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to have been the major occupations of a good part of the population of Bantam; 
bribery of officials was an essential item of business expenses; and the death rate from 
disease was very heavy, both afloat and ashore. The staff of the English factory at 
Bantam was halved by dysentery; and Middleton’s own ship lost twenty-five men in 
twenty-one days from the same disease, amongst them significantly enough the cook 
and the baker. The Englishmen at Bantam were paid from £1 to £6 a month, salaries 
that were miserably low even when translated into their modern equivalents, 
Lennox A. Mirs 


SHORT-TITLE CATALOGUE OF BOOKS PRINTED IN ENGLAND, SCOT- 
LAND, IRELAND, WALES, AND BRITISH AMERICA AND OF ENGLISH 
‘ BOOKS PRINTED IN OTHER COUNTRIES, 1641-1700. By Donald Wing. (New 
York, Index Society, 1945, pp. 590, $15.00, $10.00 to members.) 


A SEVENTEENTH CENTURY COUNTRY GENTLEMAN: SIR FRANCIS 
THROCKMORTON, 1640-80. By F. A. B. Barnard, (Cambridge, W. Heffer and 
Sons, 1945[?], pp. 108, ros, 6d.) “Mr. Barnard, who has devoted many years to 
research in the archives of the old country houses of Britain, has discovered a ledger 
of the Commonwealth-Restoration period at Coughton Court, Warwickshire, the seat 
of the Throckmorton family, which records the day-to-day expenditures of Sir Francis 
Throckmorton from the age of eleven until ten months after his marriage. From these 
prosaic entries Mr. Barnard has produced a consecutive narrative of young Throck- 
morton’s daily activities, amplified by footnotes drawn from an extensive antiquarian 
knowledge of the period and the localities involved.” 


BRITISH PUBLIC OPINION AND THE FIRST PARTITION OF POLAND. By 
D. B. Horn. (Edinburgh, Oliver and Boyd, 1945, pp. vii, 98, ros. 6d.) This slender 
volume was written while conditions of war hindered access to needed sources and 
while the disputed boundaries of Poland and the claims of rival groups for its govern- 
ment made the subject of immediate interest in Great Britain. The author describes it 
as “essentially an anthology” containing “quotations from the literature . . . from 
1772 to 1775.” He leaves the reader to “draw his own deductions and, if he feels in- 
clined, make comparisons with the present day [December, 1944], when yet another 
partition of Poland is in prospect.” The book suffers from the conditions under which 
it was written and from the method of its organization. The titles of five chapters in- 
dicate sources of the quotations: “Government and Opposition Leaders,” “Men of 
Letters,” “Magazines,” “Newspapers,” “Travelers and Traders”; more interesting are 
the chapters devoted to “John Lind, the Polish Pamphleteer” and to the “Origins of 
the Nineteenth Century Liberal Attitude to Poland.” Dr. Horn is too competent and 
well-informed a student of British foreign relations in the eighteenth century not to 
contribute helpful guidance on some points even while trying to refrain from doing 
so. It is unfortunate that circumstances made it impossible for him to gather more 
adequate information and that he did not correlate the ephemeral expressions of 
opinion more closely with the various stages of the negotiation. Political leaders in 
the eighteenth century were as unlikely as those of today to express opinions on such 
a question as the partition of Poland unconnected with other current public affairs. 
Items in the press were even more likely then than now to reflect the reaction of 
political leaders to circumstances of the moment. That Dr. Horn appreciates these 
facts is evident in the account of Lind, a native Briton who seems to have become a 
sort of semiofficial Polish propagandist. W. T. LAPRADE 
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THE FIRST WAR CORRESPONDENT: WILLIAM HOWARD RUSSELL OF THE 
TIMES. By Rupert Furneaux. (London, Cassell, 1945[?], pp. 240, 12s. 6d.) “Russell 
worked for The Times newspaper, which had earned for itself the name of “The 
Thunderer’ for its outspoken criticism of the Government, during the greatest period 
of British journalism, covering the period from the Crimean War -and the Indian 
Mutiny to the Franco-Prussian War and the siege of Paris in 1870. His despatches 
from the Crimea, with their fearless revelations of the terrible living conditions in the 
British army at that time, overturned the Government and set in motion many army 
reforms, While it contains no new material, the present biography makes full use of 
Russell’s letters and despatches and is illustrated by many sketches and photographs.” 


BRITISH ORDERS AND DECORATIONS. By James Charles Risk. [Numismatic Notes 
and Monographs, Number 106.] (New York, American Numismatic Society, 1945, 


pp. 124, plates, $4.00.) 


BRITISH MERCHANTMEN AT WAR: THE OFFICIAL STORY OF THE MER- 
CHANT NAVY, 1939-1944. By James Lansdale Hodson. (New York, Ziff-Davis, 


1945, Pp. 142, $1.50.) 


THE CANADIANS IN BRITAIN, 1939-1944. With a Foreword by Lieutenant-General 

+ J. C. Murchie, C.B., C.B.E., Chief of the General Staff, Canada. [The Canadian Army 
at War, No. 1.] Published by authority of the Minister of National Defence. (Ottawa, 
King’s Printer, 1945, pp. 172, 25 cents.) 


ARCHIVES YEAR BOOK FOR SOUTH AFRICAN HISTORY. Published by Authority 
of the Minister of the Interior. Edited by C. Graham Botha, Chief Archivist for the 
Union; Coenraad Beyers, Assistant Chief Archivist for the Union; J. L. M, Franken; 
H. B. Thom; Secretary: D. J. Pieterse, Archivist. FIFTH YEAR, Parts I and II. (Cape 
Town, Cape Times Limited for the Government Printer, 1943, pp. 238, 272.) 
KAAPSE PLAKKAATBOEK. Deel I (1652-1707). Afgeskryf en persklaar gemaak 
deur Mej. M. K. Jeffreys, van die personeel van die Kaapse Argief. [Kaapse Argief- 
stukke.] Uitgegee op las van die Min:ster van Binnelandse Sake, en onder Toesig van 
die Argiefkommissie. (Capetown, Cape Times Limited, 1944, pp. xxiv, 382.) For 
some time there has been evident in South Africa a most encouraging tendency to 
concentrate upon the stuff of social and economic history and less upon constitutional, 
political, and military issues. South African constitutional and political history has 
been passionate and violent, so that stadents have been excusably drawn to a study of 
these issues. It is a sign of the vigor and the greater objectivity of historical research 
and criticism in South Africa that sucà an effort is being made to bring into focus the 
intensely interesting materials of social and economic history. Miss Jeffreys has edited 
the first volume of the placaats or laws or official announcements promulgated at the 
Cape between 1652 and 1707. The reviewer would rather read this book of original 
and documentary material than anotker book based on the documents, but that is a 
pleasant professional weakness that is common enough. To those who read Dutch, this 
volume of laws and edicts is most unusually rewarding. Further volumes will be 
most welcome. The Archives Year Bowk for South African History continues to serve 
its very useful function as a means of publishing research work done by South African 
students in their own history. The present volumes are clearly the most successful in 
the series up to the present. The subjects are well chosen. The writing is based upon 
original sources. J. H. Breytenbach's taesis on “Andries Francois du Toit, His Share 
in Transvaal History” deals with a period in which documentary sources are scarce 
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and little known. He publishes a few letters which lead the reviewer to express the 
earnest wish to see a collection made of such letters, They are so revealing of the. 
character and thought of those pioneers who created the South African Republic that 
their publication in extenso seems imperative. Mrs, Lewsen has taken an outstanding 
crisis in the history of responsible government in the British Empire. She correctly 
interprets the problem and handles it objectively and with an exemplary economy of 
language. She makes it clearer than ever that while Molteno was on the side of con- 
stitutional principle, Carnarvon was the man of greater vision and understanding. 


C. W. ve KIEWIET 
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Documents 


Jons Perry Prrrcmerr. Selkirk's Return from Assiniboia via the United States to the Canadas, 


1817-1818. Miss. Valley Hist, Rev., Dec. 


Juria H. Macteon. The Duke of York's Plans for the Army. Huntington Lib. Quar., Nov. 
Some Crimean Letters. II. Army Quar., Ocz 


FRANCE AND BELGIUM 


COMPTES, PROFITS, ESCLAVES ET TRAVAUX DE DEUX SUCRERIES DE 


SAINT-DOMINGUE (1774-1798). By G. Debien. [Notes d'histoire coloniale—VI.] 
(Extract from the Revue de la Société d'Histoire et de Géographie d'Haïti, October, 
1944, and January, 1945, pp. 1-60, 1-60.) Specialists in European expansion have long 
clamored for a sound economic history of the French West India islands in their 
heyday. No such work is possible until a thorough study of the old plantation system 
has been made and this has been delayed by the fact that neither Parisian nor provincial 
archives, with their wealth of data on commodity production and commercial rela- 
tions in general, contain much information on the operation of specific holdings. 
Since estates were private property, records bearing on their economy were normally 
kept in private hands and most of this priceless material has long since perished both 
in the colonies and at home. Broken files have, however, occasionally survived among 
family papers in France and rich indeed is the reward of the research student who 
trails them down in remote chateaux or in public depositories to which they have 
gravitated through the course of events. The present monograph is based upon the 
La Barre papers in the departmenta archives in Poitiers. This noble family gained 
an interest in Santo Domingan lands through marriage in 1770 and continued in 
possession of them until the advent cf Toussaint Louverture, The records still extant 
reveal that, by the latter part of the sighteenth century, plantations in this “jewel of 
empire” had become indivisible units which must be kept intact even though passing 
on to bickering heirs, that profits were huge in good years but that protracted lean 
spells materially reduced them, that planters were chronically up to their necks in 
debt, that dishonest managers fleeced absentee owners as a matter of course and that 
substantial profits over the years were possible only when the proprietors themselves 
took charge. A dozen such case studies of plantations in the several islands at various 
periods under the Old Regime would enable synthesists to draw certain badly needed 
general conclusions. It is hoped that tkey will soon be forthcoming now that Professor 
Debien has shown the way. LoweLL Racatz 


FRANCE YESTERDAY AND TODAY: A SHORT SURVEY. By Katharine Munro. 


(New York, Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1945, pp. 107, $1.25.) 


HISTOIRE DE BRUXELLES DE LA MAISON DE BOURGOGNE A 1830. Par 


Marcel Vanhamme, Professeur à l'Ecole Normale de la Ville de Bruxelles. [Collection 
Nationale, 6me série, no. 65.] (Brussels, Office de Publicité, 1945, pp. 86.) 


fxricLes 


Pure Dur. The Right of Taxation in the Folitical Theory of the French Religious Wars. Jour. 


Mod. Hist., Dec. 


Bearrice F, HysLop. The Theater during a Crisis: The Parisian Theater during the Reign of 


Terror. Ibid. 


Duane Koenig, Telegraphs and Telegrams in Revolutionary France. Scientific Monthly, Dec., 
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Ruta Frrepricu. The Austrian Marriage and the Fall of Napoleon. South Atlantic Quar., Jan. 

Roser? H. Inrmann. Le Neptune Francois. Indiana Quar. for Bookmen, Oct. 
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Sten Linprorn. History of Science in Sweden. Isis, XXXVI, pt, 1, no. 103. 

Herserr TincsTEN. Swedish Foreign Policy after the Second World War. Am. Scand, Rev., Dec. 

ARTHUR A. Gomsrup, Rebirth of a Nation; the Extraordinary Story of Norway's Underground. 
Free World, Oct. 
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Mocens Haucsrap and Knup Henprixsen. Return of the Lion [of Isted to Denmark]. [did. 


GERMANY, SWITZERLAND, AND AUSTRIA 
Ernst Posner 
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Thomas Mann. Deutschland und die Deutschen. Neue Rundschau, Oct. 

Id. Germany and the Germans. Yale Rev., Winter. 

Hans M. WoLFF. Justus Möser: Verniinftige Geschichte und geschichtliche Vernunft. Mod. 
Philol., Nov. 

AvoLF Koper. The French Revolution and the Jews in Germany. Jewish Soc. Stud., Oct. 

Ernst Casser. Thomas Manns Goethe-Bild. Eine Studie über Lotte in Weimar. Germanic 
Rev., Oct. 

Jonn Hennic. Jean Paul and Ireland. Mod. Lang. Rev., July. 

AbpoLF Koer. Jewish Preaching and Preachers, a Contribution to the History of the Jewish 
Sermon in Germany and America, Hist. Judaica, Oct. 

Hans Koun. Treitschke: National Prophet. Rev. Politics, Oct. 
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Carr Maver. The Crisis of German Protestantism. Soc. Research, Nov, 
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Enix R. v. Kuesneit-Leppinn. The Southern Boundaries of Austria. Jour. Central Eur. Affairs, 
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P. Icnaz Hess, Die Entstehung der Korporationsrechte und der Privatalpen in Unterwalder. 
Zeitsch. f. Schweiz. Gesch., XXV, no. 3. 

Kart. Fry. Nunzius Giovanni Antonio Volpe und das Veltlin. Ibid. 

GorrrrieD BOHNENBLUST, Spittelers hundertster Geburtstag. Schweizer Monatsh, Apr., 1945. 

S. W. GouLp. The Slovenes: Education and Historical Development vs. National Consciousness 
Today. Social Stud., Nov. 


ITALY 
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Vincent Lucian. Bibliography of Italian Studies in America [cont.]. Italica, Sept. 

G. BONFANTE and A. FouLer. Il nome di Pantelleria. Ibid. ; 

Aucusto BorsELLI. I manoscritti della Collezione Cavagna [in library of the University of 
Ilinois) relativi alla famiglia Lampugnani di Parma. Ibid. 

Joun KENNETH Lesti. Italian Plays and Players in Montevideo (1835-1845). Ibid. 

Jonn J. Pasciurri. The Mad Triumvirate: Oriani, D’Annunzio and Mussolini Formed the Lunatic 
Fringe. Sat, Rev, Lit., Oct. 27. 

GAETANO SALVEMINI. The Italo-Yugoslav Frontier. For. Affairs, Jan. 

GEORGE De SANTILLANA. Italy’s Bad Dream. Atlantic, Oct. 

Gener. Letter from Rome. New Yorker, Dec. 1. 

Daniæ Lane, A Pale Young Man [Randolfo Pacciardi].- Ibid., Dec. 8. 

Leo Varani. What Italy’s Left Wants. New Repub., Dec, ro. 

Id. The Italian Crisis. Nation, Dec, 15. 

Donato Downes. Cynicism Wins in Italy. 7did., Jan. 5. 

ALBERTO Moravia. Letter from Rome. Ibid. 
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RUSSIA AND POLAND 


Avrahra Yarmolinsky 


POLAND AND RUSSIA, 1919-1945. By James T. Shotwell, Bryce Professor, Emeritus, 
History of International Relations, Columbia University; Director, Division of 
Economics and History, Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, and Max M. 
Laserson, Visiting Professor of Philosaphy, Columbia University; formerly Professor 
at the Riga Graduate School of Economics, and Assistant Professor of Constitutional 
Law, St. Petersburg University. (New York, King’s Crown Press for the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, 1945, pp. vi, 114, $2.25.) Poland and Russia have 
fought each other for centuries, and th= fact that both countries fought Nazi Germany 
has been of little consequence in the latest Russo-Polish quarrel. In 1920 Poland, 
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having defeated Russia, obtained a frontier with the Soviet state which, in the 
judgment of Allied statesmen at the time and of most observers ever since, was 
too far to the east, ethnographically speaking. It is true that the Russian government 
of the time accepted the frontier easily enough and, before the war of 1g20, even 
offered Poland a line still farther to the east. But at that moment Russian national 
feeling was at its lowest ebb, and Lenin believed frontiers immaterial in view of the 
world revolution which he still thought impending. Twenty years later, when Russian 
nationalism had become a strong factor in Soviet foreign policy and Poland had 
collapsed under German attack, it should not have surprised anyone that the Soviet 
Union seized the eastern provinces of Poland, where the Poles represented a minority 
of the population, and declared that the future Russo-Polish frontier must approximate 
the so-called “Curzon Line” recommended by Britain in 1919 and urged upon Poland 
by both Britain and France in 1920 as an armistice line for concluding the war with 
Russia. In spite of the insistence of the Polish government in exile that the frontier of 
1920, as laid down in detail by the Treaty of Riga of 1921, must be restored, enlightened 
Polish opinion was aware of the danger created by that frontier. In 1925 a prominent 
Polish politician explained to the writer of this notice that in the event of another 
Russo-Polish war, the eastern provinces could be surrendered so as to avoid giving up 
genuine Polish land, a remarkably astute and accurate prediction. The arguments of the 
government in exile that (1) the frontier had received general diplomatic recognition 
and (2) that Poland, as the victim of German aggression, was entitled to integral . 
restoration of its territory, while they made a certain appeal to legality and emotion 
respectively, remained talking points. Messrs. Shotwell and Laserson have written a 
short and clear history of this Polish-Russian dispute which has deeply and properly 
distressed the Allied world. While their tone is dispassionate and they seek a settlement 
of the controversy, their overtone is pro-Soviet and anti-Polish. They describe the Polish 
government after the death of Pilsudski as “entirely subservient to Germany” and state 
that Poland’s minority policy “estranged the White Russians and the Ukrainians and in- 
directly encouraged the majority population of her eastern provinces to turn with 
longing toward the Soviet East.” They recognize that the voting conducted by the 
Soviet authorities in the eastern provinces, after their seizure in September, 1939, con- 
stituted “in no way a democratic election or an impartial plebiscite,” but “one has every 
reason to believe that even had the voting been fairly conducted the final results of the 
plebiscite would scarcely have favored a Polish sovereignty except in towns like 
Lwow and their surrounding areas where there was a clear Polish majority.” They say 
nothing, however, about the large-scale deportations of Poles by the Soviet authorities 
which helped to explain the intransigence of the .Polish government in exile. The 
authors are also critical of the “internal partition” of Poland, that is, the schism 
produced within the country by the unhappy events of recent years. On the other 
hand, they are not enamored of the projection of the Polish boundary westward into 
territory that has been German for centuries. At the end, they pin their hopes on the 
creation of a democratic regime in postwar Poland and the establishment of friendly 
relations between Poland and the Soviet Union, and they believe both to be possible, 
in spite of all the untoward circumstances they record in their little book. 
n BERNADOTTE E. SCHMITT 


SBORNIK MATERIALOV OTNOSYASHCHIKHSYA K ISTORII ZOLOTOÍ ORDY 
[collection of materials relating to the history of the Golden Horde]. Compiled by 
V. Tiesenhausen. Volume II. (Moscow, Izdat. Akademii nauk, 1941, pp. 308, r. 16.60.) 
The first part of this work, containing the Arabic sources for the history of the 
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Golden Horde, appeared in St. Petersburg in 1884. Baron Vladimir von Tiesenhausen 
(1825-1902) was able to carry on his researches and publish the texts collected by him 
owing to the generosity of Count S. G. Stroganov, an amateur archaeologist who was 
the chairman of the official archaeological commission. The noted orientalist did not 
bring his work to completion, apparently because of his patron’s death, and so the 
second part of his compilation has only now been brought out, after a lapse of over 
half a century. It is made up of excerpts from the Persian sources. As in the earlier 
installment, the texts are given both in the original and in Russian translation. A 
third volume is projected, to be devoted to the Turkish sources. 


In 1942 a nonperiodical review entitled Srednie veka (Middle Ages) was started by 
the Institute of History attached to the Soviet Academy of Sciences, 


A new Russian historical review, Voprosy istorii, has superseded the Istoricheski zhurnal. 
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ALFRED BiLMaANIs. The Struggle for Dominztion of the Baltic: An Historical Aspect of the Baltic 
Problem. Jour. Central Eur. Affairs, July. 

CHARLES Prince. A Psychological Study of Stalin. Jour. Soc. Psych., Nov. 

Davi Heonr. Chernyshevsky and American Influence on Russia. Sci. and Soc., Fall. 

MANFRED KrioL, Poland and Russia in the Past and in the Future. Jour, Central Eur. Affairs, 


july. 
Fat Eastern Histoty 


E. H. Pritchard 


THE RISE AND FALL OF JAPAN. By Sir Frederick Whyte. (London, Royal Institute 
of International Affairs, 1945, pp. 59, 15.) 


ARTICLES 


Hanson W. BaLDwIN. America at War: Victory in the Pacific, For. Affairs, Oct. 

Maurice J. GoLosLoom. The Colonial Era Enes. Asia, May. 

Pattern of Reconquest. Amerasia, Oct. 

Reconquest versus Liberation in Asia. Ibid., Nov. 

Frirz STERNBERG. America’s Economy and Asia's Tempo, Asia, Aug. 

Bonesaw Szczesniak. The Penetration of the Copernican Theory into China and Japan (XVII- 
XIX Centuries). Bull. Polish Inst. Arts and Sci. in Am., Apr.-July, 1945. 

Laura Tuompson. How To Rule Our Islands? Asia, Apr. 
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Jouw Uszem. The Changing Structure of a Micronesian Society. Am. Anthropologist, Oct.-Dec. 

Mason Wape. Canada and the Pacific War, Asia, May. 

Kurt H. Weir. Future of Air Transportation in Asia. Ibid., Oct. 

Historical Variations of China’s Frontiers. Pacifie Affairs, Dec. 

CHr-Yun CHANG, Taiwan, China’s Lost Province, Asia, Sept. 

Tao-sHinc Cuanc. The Food Situation in China. Asiatic Rev., Apr. 

Y. L. Chano. How Chinese and Western Civilizations Differ, Asia, July. 

Cranc Kar-sHEx. President Chiang's V-J Day Message to the Nation [and address on foreign 
policy on Aug. 24, 1945]. China at War, Sept.-Oct. 

Chiang Kai-shek's Economic Credo: A Zaibatsu China. Full Text of “Chinese Economic Theory” 
by Chiang Kai-shek, Amerasia, Jan. 

Mon-uin Chianc. The Democracy of China. Asia, July. 

Yune-yinc Hsu. The Government of Yenan: A Study of a Chinese Communist Arca, Sci. and 
Soc., Fall. 

KennetH K. S. Cu’en. Buddhist-Taoist Mixtures in the Pa-shih-i-hua tu. Harvard Jour. Asiatic 
Stud., Sept. 

Ssu-HsIEm Chia, The Preparation of Ferments and Wines. Translated by Huang Tzu-ch'ing and 
Chao Yiin-ts'ung with an Introduction by Tenney L. Davis. Ibid. 

Yi-LIANG Chou, Notes on Marvazi’s Account on China. Ibid. 

Henry J. CoweLL, Timothy Richard, Missionary and Mandarin: ‘A Centenary Tribute. Asiatic 
Rev., Oct. 

The Outlook for Democracy in China. Amerasia, Sept. 

Y. C. Hoz. Confucius the Good Neighbor. Asia, May. 

Error Janeway. Faith in China's People. Ibid. 

1d, Canada’s Role in China. Ikid., July. 

NoEL SLATER. The Need for Continued Aid to China. Asiatic Rev., Oct. 

GUNTHER STEIN. The Other China [the communist area]. For. Affairs, Oct. 

Id. People’s Meetings at Yenan. Asia, July. 

From Stilwell to Marshall [American policy in China]. Amerasia, Dec, 

STEPHEN D. Srurron. The Site of the Nestorian Monastery at Hangchow. Asiatic Rev., Jan. 
1945. 

Per-yinc Tan. How They Worked on the Burma Road. Asia, Sept. 

Bernward H. WiLLeEkE. The Chinese Bible Manuscript in the British Museum. Catà. Bibl. Quar., 
Oct. 

Cury-cu1u YANG and Yune-cut Ho. Marco Polo Quits China [in 1290 or 1291]. Harvard Jour. 
Asiatic Stud., Sept. 

Yano Kane, China's War-Time Literature. Asia, July. 

Sir Charles Bell and Tibet, Asiatic Rev., July. 

ANDREW J. GRAJDANZEV. Manchuria: An Industrial Survey. Pacific Affairs, Dec. 

Korea—the Crossroads of Asia. Amerasia, Oct. 

Fepor S. Mansverov. Strategic Mongolia. Asia, Apr. 

Id. Inside Outer Mongolia, Ibid., May. 

1d. Russia and China in Outer Mongolia. For. Affairs, Oct. 

Text of Chinese-Soviet Treaty and Supplementary Agreements, Aug. 14, 1945. China at War, 
Sept.-Oct. 

OswaLp Garrison ViLLARD. We Must Free Korea Now. Asia, Nov. 

T. A. Bisson, The Zaibatsu’s Wartime Role. Pacific Affairs, Dec. 

S. R. Chow. The Future of Japan: What id When Defeat Is Accomplished. Asiatic Rev., 
July. 

Lin Hv. How To Deal with Japan. For. Affairs, Jan. 

The Surrender Instrument: Jap Emperor's Proclamation; Supreme Allied Commander's Remarks; 
Japanese General Order No. 13 Nanking Surrender Document; Chiang's First Order: 
Ho's Memorandum to Okamura. China at War, Sept.-Oct. 

WiLLiam C. Jounsrone. Future of the Japanese Mandated Islands. For. Policy Rep., Sept. 15. 

T. R. G. LYELL. Japan: A Problem in Reconstruction. Asiatic Rev., Oct. 
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Tsuyosm MarsumoTo. We Fight the Emperor. Asia, Sept. 

Joun T. Prarr and Tyrer Dennerr. Correspondence [regarding the Taft-Katsura Agreement, 
July 29, 1905]. Pacific Affairs, Dec. 

WaiLtarb Price. Shall Japan Be Allowed Freedom of Religion? Asia, Sept. 

H. G. Ouarrrcu Wares. Shinto's Place in World Culture. Ibid., Apr. 

RoserT S. Warp. Can Japan Win by Losing? Ibid., May. 

Winning the Peace in Japan. Amerasia, Sept. 

J. Russert ÁNDRUS. Burma—an Experiment in Self-Government. For, Policy Rep., Dec. 15. 

Kumur CHANDRUANG and C, Pramma. Our Siamese Underground. Asia, Nov. 

CHARLES GARDNER. The Burma Campaign. Asiatic Rev., July. 

E. W. Hurcnmson. Siam— Buffer State or Federal Unit? Ibid., Oct. 

Maximo M, KaLaw, Filipino Opposition tc the Japanese. Pacific Affairs, Dec. 

Tencxu Maumup. The Attitude of Malays to the War, 1941-2. Asiatic Rev., Oct. 

The Netherlands East Indies after Three Years of War. Ibid. 

J. R. Percival, The Problem of Malaya. Ibid., Apr. 

WERNER F. SCHNEEBERGER. The Kerayan-Kalabit Highland of Central Northeast Borneo. Geog. 
Rer., Oct. 

Roperr Suarer. Prefixes in Tibeto-Burmic. Harvard Jour. Asiatic Stud., Sept. 

O. H. K. Spare. The Burmese Village. Geog. Rev., Oct. 

Sir FRANK SWEETTENHAM. The Recovery of Singapore. Asiatic Rev., Oct. 

M. VaLLar. The Resistance in Indochina. Ibid., July. 

Qswatp Garrison VILLARD. To Restore the Philippines. Asia, Oct. 

BARBARA WHITTINGHAM-JONES. The Works of Maurice Collis. Asiatic Rev., July. 


United States History 
E. C. Burnett 


GENERAL 


EL RIO DEL ESPÍRITU SANTO: AN ESSAY ON THE CARTOGRAPHY OF THE 
GULF COAST AND THE ADJACENT TERRITORY DURING THE SIXTEENTH 
AND SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES. By Jean Delanglez. [United States Catholic 
Historical Society Monograph Series, Volume XXI.] (New York, United States Cath- 
olic Historical Society, 1945, pp. xiii, -82.) The question at issue in this essay is whether 

‘the Rio del Espíritu Santo of the Spanish geographers is the Mississippi River, In the 
past ic has always been assumed thaz this was so, and only a few writers have ques- 
tioned it. In preparing this monograph, Father Delanglez has studied hundreds of 
maps, and from these hundreds he has selected those which are significant in the 
cartographical evolution of the Gulf Coast region. These maps have been grouped 
according to type: (1) the early maps based on the Spanish Padrón, showing only the 
coast line with an indication of the mouths of the rivers; (2) maps showing the 
courses of rivers delineated in accordance with the map maker's fancy and not based 
on exploration; (3) maps representing the interior in greater detail, but in which “it 
is quite difficult to separate fancy from fact, or to ascertain the source of the draughts- 
man’s information”; (4) a completelvgrevised type of map by De Laet. In the careful 
study of these maps, the author has used various means of comparison to prove his 
point. He has depended not only an the geographical features delineated but on 
nomenclature and documentary evidence, Thus explorers’ accounts—that of Alvar 
Nufiez Cabeza de Vaca and the narratives of the De Soto expedition—have been 
thoroughly analyzed. For the later period French and Spanish documents concerning 
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exploration have been extensively examined. It is shown how the narrative of Cabeza 
de Vaca does not identify the name Rio del Espíritu Santo with the Mississippi; the 
members of the De Soto expedition did not call the great river Rio del Espiritu Santo; 
the writings of La Salle show he never identified the great river as the Rio del Espíritu * 
Santo, for he had not heard this name given to the river discovered by De Soto. The 
conclusion reached is that “the Rio del Espiritu Santo of the Spanish geographers is not 
the Mississippi.” But the author admits that with the documentation now available it 
is impossible to determine with certainty the identity of this famous river or of the 
bay into which it empties. The reader is left with the idea, however, that if the Bahfa 
del Espíritu Santo can be positively identified as Galveston Bay, then the Rio del 
Espíritu Santo would be the Trinity River. The footnotes, alone, of this: volume are 
a valuable contribution to historical cartography. When maps are cited, for instance, it 
is stated where they may be found in the original and in facsimile. Notations of docu- 
ments are carefully made. The bibliography is extensive, though maps which are 
obviously copied from others are omitted even though they have been studied. At the 
end of the book eight reproductions of maps show the various types. This is a work 
which should be examined seriously by any student of fifteenth and sixteenth century 
American history. BARBARA Boston 


JONATHAN DICKINSON’S JOURNAL, OR GOD'S PROTECTING PROVIDENCE: 
BEING THE NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY FROM PORT ROYAL IN JAMAICA 
TO PHILADELPHIA BETWEEN AUGUST 23, 1696, AND APRIL 1, 1697. Edited 
by Evangeline Walker Andrews and Charles McLean Andrews, Farnam Professor of 
American History in Yale University, Emeritus. [Yale Historical Publications, Manu- 
scripts and Edited Texts, Volume XIX.] (New Haven, Yale University Press, 1945, 
pp. x, 252, $3.00.) Scholars will greet with pleasure this new edition of Dickinson's 
Journal, one of the outstanding seventeenth century narratives of Indian captivities. 
Replete with dramatic incident, this tale of shipwreck and misery on the coast of 
Florida and of final deliverance from the Indians by the compassion of the Spanish 
governor at St, Augustine, gives a vivid picture of the perils encountered by the hapless 
travelers. For successive generations the narrative held an especial interest as an ac- 
count of the sufferings and death of the aged Robert Barrow, one of the first Quaker 
missionaries to the English colonies in America. Written by Barrow's fellow passenger, 
Jonathan Dickinson, a Quaker merchant, the first edition of the tract was published 
in Philadelphia in 1699, two years after Barrow’s death. Between that date and 1868, 
fourteen reprints in English and various translations in Dutch and in German bore ade- 
quate witness to the Journal's continuing popularity. The present publication rescues 
the Journal from the inaccessibility of rare book collections. Such is the intrinsic in- 
terest of the tale that it may be queried whether it is not gilding the lily to furnish 
more than the briefest of editorial notes. But one cannot cavil at the devotion which 
the late Professor Andrews and Mrs. Andrews gave to the preparation of this volume, 
coupling fine scholarship with a loving and intimate interest in the Florida scene. The 
sketches of the lives of the leading figures in the Journal are done with painstaking 
care and skill. The discussion of the Florida Indians and the detailed maps of the 
course followed by the Quaker captives further enrich the reader’s appreciation of the 
text. The bibliophile will value the critical commentary on earlier editions and the 
study of the Quaker printers, both in England and in the colonies. The reproductions 
of all the earlier title pages add much to the charm of the volume. The reviewer can- 
not close without pointing out how peculiarly fitting it seems that this last volume 
from Professor Andrews’ hands should be one that is indicative of the links between 
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the British continental colonies and the British West Indies, an aspect of our history 
of which he was a leading exponent. Dororny BURNE GOEBEL 


THE JOURNALS OF HENRY MELCHIOR MUHLENBERG. Translated by Theodore 
G. Tappert and John W. Doberstern. Volume II. (Philadelphia, Muhlenberg Press, 
1945, pp. 772, $3.50.) What is said about Muhlenberg’s diary and its editorial treat- 
ment in this edition in the review of the first volume (Am. Hist, Rev., XLIX [1943], 
155) applies with equal force to the second volume, which covers the years 1764-1776. 
Until almost the close of this period Muhlenberg lived in Philadelphia but made 
numerous trips to Lutheran congregations in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New York, 
and elsewhere, including one protracted journey to Georgia. Perhaps the most in- 
teresting portion‘of this volume for the general reader is the day by day account of 
the onset of the Revolution and the struggle in Muhlenberg’s devout, peace-loving, 
realistic mind to determine where his duty lay, The entire diary abounds in concrete 
details of everyday life in eighteenth century America. There are, it must be conceded, 
pages that will appeal only to students of church history in its minuter branches, but 
the record as a whole is of great interest. A full index is promised in the concluding 
volume; this reviewer would encourage the editors and their assistants to spare no 
pains in making it a complete and exact register of the contents of the work, which 
amply deserves that kind of index. Maps would be a praiseworthy addition, for the 
send papers, however decorative, are hardly adequate to the purpose. Finally, a word 
of appreciation should be said for the Muhlenberg Press, which has published the 
diary at a price that can hardly cover the costs of production. 

Grorce H, GENZMER 


YANKEE STONECUTTERS: THE FIRST AMERICAN SCHOOL OF SCULPTURE, 
1800-1850, By Albert TenEyck Gardrer. (New York, Columbia University Press for 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 1925, pp. 84, plates, $4.00.) This is a study of the 
generation of the “classico-Jacksonian school” of Horatio Greenough, Thomas Craw- 
ford, Hiram Powers, and William Wetmore Story. The author wisely abstains from 
attempting “to renew the desiccated crowns of laurel so relentlessly pressed upon the 
sculptors’ untroubled brows by their impetuous and well-meaning contemporaries.” 
He says truly that “the principal importance of these sculptors lives and works today 
would seem to be their great value as social, cultural, and historical documents.” An 
astonishing period of patronage it was, when Powers could turn out portrait busts— 
he made over a hundred—at $1,000 apiece, sell fifty copies of his bust of Proserpina for 
$400 each, realize ten times that sum for replicas of his “Greek Slave,” and receive 
$19,000 for his commonplace “Webster.” The art lovers were conditioned to react in 
a certain way to a compound of white marble, and classical mythology, just as Dr. 
Pavlov’s dogs that drooled at the sound of a bell. All this had little to do with art. Very 
few persons saw through it at the time. Hawthorne, whose Marble Faun of 1860 
contributed to the later success of the movement, was far from being wholly taken in; 
James Jackson Jarves, the most acute American art critic of the time, was not taken 
in at all, Greenough, no great sculptor but an intelligent man, arrived before his death 
at forty-seven, in 1853, at a valid aesthetic. Of all the sculptors only William Rimmer 
produced work of any creative merit; his life was a tragedy of poverty and friend- 
less neglect. The author has made an extremely comprehensive study of contemporary 
writings regarding all these men, he successfully relates their work and its public 
appreciation to the political, social, and cultural background of the time. The book, of 
which the original purpose was to provide a catalogue of the collection of early nine- 
teenth century sculpture in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, lists and illustrates the 
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works there, provides also a biographical dictionary and extensive bibliography, in- 
cluding many recondite references. The form adopted for the body of the text, a 
series of essays on the relation of the school to aspects of American life, involves some 
repetition. One may remark also on a lack of any suggestion of internal evolution 
within a movement which, it is oniy fair to say, had very little of this. 

Fiske KIMBALL 


DAN SICKLES, HERO OF GETTYSBURG AND “YANKEE KING OF SPAIN.” 
By Edgcumb Pinchon. (Garden City, N. Y. Doubleday, Doran, 1945, pp. xiii, 280, 
$3.50.) There are few heroes of the Dumas variety in American biography, but Dan 
Sickles was indeed one. His ninety-four years, ending in 1914, were filled with dash- 
ing escapades, tortuous political intrigues, exciting military adventures, and a lecherous 
private life, which included a Parisian love affair with Queen Isabella of Spain screened 
behind a marriage of convenience with her lady in waiting. As James Buchanan's 
legation secretary in London, Sickles showed an expansionist fervor for Cuba which 
sharpened the tone of the Ostend Manifesto. Returning to aid Buchanan's election to 
the White House, he was elected tc Congress. Although his own life was filled with 
a succession of illicit loves and illegitimate children, he invited national notoriety by 
shooting Philip B. Key, son of the famous author of the “Star Spangled. Banner,” for 
an extramarital affair with Teresa, Sickles’ own beautiful wife. The successful defense - 
attorney, Edwin M. Stanton, correctly appraised public sentiment by pleading, “And 
may the Lord who watches over the home and family guide the bullet and direct the 
stroke!” During the Civil War, Sickles helped establish the principle of federal volun- 
teers, with Lincoln’s aid, against the jealous resistance of state governors. As “hero of 
Gettysburg,” he may have—so the author believes—saved Meade from destruction by 
wearing down Longstreet’s surprise attack. The war cost him his leg but left his spirit 
undaunted. As Reconstruction general in South Carolina, he was sympathetic to both 
races, sided with Grant politically, and proved a thorn in Johnson’s side. Finally as 
Grant’s minister to Spain, he busied himself in helping Isabella’s son to the Spanish 
throne, intrigued for Cuba, as in Ostend Manifesto days, but resigned in disgust at 
Hamilton Fish’s moderate policies. The book, wholly undocumented save for a hope- 
lessly inadequate bibliography (which includes two high-school textbooks), is intended 
for the general reader but has the merit of adding considerable fresh material from 
Sickles’ unpublished diaries. Few important historical problems are actually developed 
save by suggestion, and many of the background interpretations are dubious. Buchanan, 
for example, won the election of 1856 “largely by Sickles’ efforts” (p. 66)—but not the 
slightest evidence is offered. The “human interest” angle is predominant, and that is 
fascinatingly done. Mr. Pinchon, evidently, was not writing for the American His- 
torical Association. : Harvey Wish 


LAKE ERIE. By Harlan Hatcher. [The American Lakes Series.] (Indianapolis, Bobbs- 
Merrill, 1945, pp. 416, $3.50.) The title of Lake Evie gives but a meager idea of the 
scope of the book, which is a history of the Lake Erie region from the earliest times. 
The part played by the lake in a great transportation system and the place of iron ore 
and steel in the industrial development of the shorelands from Buffalo to Detroit 
constitute the main themes. The romance of ke shipping runs strongly through the 
whole. In his chapters on the mid-century cities and one on spheres of influence along 
the south shore the author gives brief histories of Buffalo, Cleveland, Toledo, Detroit, 
and smaller settlements. The Canadian shore, backward at all times, has a place. 
Notable, too, are the author’s accounts of “Underground to Ontario,” when slaves were 
on the run to Canada and freedom; of the “Western Islands,” the “Wedding of 
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Coal and Iron,” the “Cleveland Iron Men,” the tremendous significance of the great 
Sault canals; and the never to be forgotten experience of one “Aboard the Ore 
Fleet.” Really thrilling are the author's disaster stories in “Storms and Hazards.” 
But each after his own taste. Others would choose other sections of the book for 
comment, It is a well-written book on an interesting subject. A few blemishes, mis- 
takes in details, in no sense destrcy the value of the book as a trustworthy record of 
a great section in American history, There is a tendency to drag in comparisons which 
will soon lose their point, if they have not already—the comparison of Anthony 
Wayne's advance against the Indians and General MacArthur’s return from Australia 
to the Philippines. Local historians will take exception to some statements. For Cleve- 
land the first wedding was in 1797 (not 1802). The author needs to revise his story 
of the Battle of the Bridges. Oglebay-Norton Company is no longer a subsidiary of 
the Cleveland Cliffs Corporation, -f it was when the author did his research. In the 
treatment of Cleveland’s history the best section is that dealing with the struggling 
pioneer years, a dramatic episode that appeals to the author. For some reason hard 
for a Clevelander to understand, in the final chapter “Along the South Shore,” the 
section on cultural institutions gives Buffalo thirty-four lines, Detroit twenty-three 
and Cleveland but sixteen. Does the dean of arts and sciences at Columbus ever visit 
other than the big offices downtown when he comes to the state’s metropolitan city? 
He will also doubtless hear from the local historians of Buffalo and Detroit on some 
details, But Clevelanders will forgive him much, for he has written a very good history 
of the Lake Erie region, of which they are passionately fond, if we can judge by what 
the newspapers say this sesquicentennial year of the city on the Cuyahoga River. 
Exzerr J. BENTON 


AL SMITH, AMERICAN: AN INFORMAL BIOGRAPHY. By Frank Graham. (New 
York, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1945, pp. ix, 242, $2.50.) This popular biography surveys 
the life of Al Smith from the days when he played on the streets with sons and grand- 
sons of Irish immigrants on the island of Manhattan, attended parochial school, served 
as altar boy, waged a winning fight against poverty, mingled with the masses, learned 
the rudiments of politics in a rouga-and-tumble school, and served in the New York 
legislature, down to the years wher. he rose to eminence in the governorship of New 
York, won the Democratic nomination for the presidency of the United States, and 
“took a walk” after his party became the instrument of the New Deal. As a chatty, 
gossipy story of a colorful figure the volume is not without interest, even to the pro- 
fessional historian; but it adds notking of importance to what has already been pub- 
lished. One wonders from what scurces the author extracted pages of conversation 
that run through the chapters frcm first to last. Manuscripts and other essential 
biographical material have been all out ignored, with the result that the campaigns in 
which Mr. Smith played major roles are superficially treated. The readers for whom 
the biography was written would probably not relish critical appraisals of issues and 
men, and the author has been careful not to give offense. The professional historian 
might perhaps make use of the vo-ume as a more or less unconscious revelation of 
the forces and interests that molded the character and shaped the career of the “Happy 
Warrior.” GEORGE M. STEPHENSON 


« 

A MAN FROM KANSAS: THE STORY OF WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE. By David 
Hinshaw. (New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1945, pp. xi, 305, $3.00.) This is another 
of those books written by friends oz William Allen White contributing to the build- 
ing of a White legend. White’s gift of cultivating the right friends always paid large 
dividends. The author supplements personal recollections mostly with White's edi- 
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torials in the Emporia Gazette, 1895-1943, the exploitation of these being the feature 
that most distinguishes this book from others. There was nothing at which White 
was more adept than dramatizing and glamorizing himself, and the Hinshaw method 
of selection and piecing together of White's stories, with a little editorial fabric, gives 
White a rather full play in his own behalf. To those historians who are interested in 
the history of how social myths are created, this book is a prime document, 

James C. Marin 


CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS IN PRISON, 1940-1945. By Mulford Sibley and Ada 
Wardlaw. [Pacifism and Government Series V, Number 2.] (Philadelphia, Pacifist 
Research Bureau, 1945, pp. 68, 25 cents.) 


BLAIR HOUSE PAST AND PRESENT: AN ACCOUNT OF ITS LIFE AND 
TIMES IN THE CITY OF WASHINGTON. (Washington, Department of State, 
1946, pp. 38, plates, $1.00.) 


A REPORT ON THE OFFICE OF CENSORSHIP. [United States Government His- 
torical Reports on War Administration, Office of Censorship—Series 1.] (Wash- 
ington, Government Printing Office, 1945, pp. 54.) The report is a brief summary of 
a longer history, which will not be released to the public. This history will be 
deposited, however, in the National Archives, the Library of Congress, and the Budget 
Bureau files and will be available to people in government agencies wlio have a reason 
for referring to it. 


THE NEWSPAPER: ITS MAKING AND ITS MEANING. By Members of the Staff 
of the New York Times. With an Introduction by John E. Wade, Superintendent of 
Schools, New York City. (New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1945, pp. viii, 207, 
$2.00.) In the spring of 1944 Mr. Arthur Hays Sulzberger, who holds simultaneously 
the offices of chairman of the board, president, and publisher of the New York Times, 
and eleven members of his staff—all from the editorial side—gave a series of lectures 
on the making of their favorite newspaper. Their remarks appear in this little book. 
Most of what they had to say to their audience of New York City school teachers 
concerned the routine, but to laymen somehow romantic, procedures of gathering, 
writing, editing, and commenting upon the news, and the mechanical processes of 
newspaper manufacturing. The importance of the newspaper as a reflection of daily 
life, and the responsibilities of reporter, editor, and publisher in making it a reliable 
record for the use of future historians got thoughtful attention from the minority of 
speakers. Mr. Sulzberger’s contribution did not make the grade. The New York 
Times is easily foremost among American newspapers as a source of factual and 
documentary material for the writing of current history. In years to come it pre- 
sumably hopes to enjoy the same respect from new generations of historians. Certainly 

. it will if the two threads running through this book can do it: the strong sense of 
loyalty of every speaker to his paper and the apparent confidence of each one that the 
New York Times is, if not perfect, at least an unexcelled approximation thereof. If 
this were a review of the newspaper itself, one might properly inquire whether 
such admiration is deserved. But what the kired hands think of their handiwork is 
one thing, and what they think does and should go into its making is quite another, 
I found the most thoughtful contributions to ke those of Sunday Editor Lester Markel, 
Reporter James B. Reston, and Critic Brooks Atkinson. Assistant Night Managing 
Editor MacNeil masterfully pictured the problems of tailoring the Times's daily 
intake of a million words to fit the newsprint-rationed space for some 125,000. The 
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«immediate and ultimate consequences of this high-pressure process—in the form of 
arbitrary cutting or dropping of material, snap judgments as to how and where 
stories are to be “played,” hastily written headlines, and so on—interested him as 
little as they did most of his fellows. Tuomas K. Forp 


CALABASHES AND KINGS: AN INTRODUCTION TO HAWAII. By Stanley D. 
Porteus. (Palo Alto, Pacific Books, 1945, pp. xvi, 245, $3.50.) 


A GUIDE TO COLLEGES, UNIVERSITIES, AND PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS IN 
THE UNITED STATES. Compiled under the direction of Carter V. Good, Pro- - 
fessor of Education, University of Cincinnati. (Washington, American Council on 
Education, 1945, pp. xv, 681, $5.00.) Those who have used the predecessors of this 
volume to find out about colleges and universities will discover that this issue is made 
up to serve advisers of returning soldiers. It is wholly in a tabular form. If it helps 
the returning soldier or his advisers, well and good. It is to be hoped the American 
Council on Education will soon find it within its resources to publish a volume with 
the information about institutions which preceding volumes have contained. 


DIRECTORY OF THE AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION, 1945. 
Edited by Franklin L. Burdette, Execative Secretary, National Foundation for Educa- 
etion; Associate Professor of History and Political Science, Butler University. (Evanston, 
American Political Science Association, Northwestern University, 1945, pp. xiii, 235, 
cloth $3.00, paper $2.00 to nonmembers.) This “Who's Who” of the members of the 
American Political Science Association is a careful compilation giving all necessary 
biographical information and the interests and publications of each member. This is 
supplemented by two useful classifications of the names according to fields of primary 
interest and by geographical location. It is a volume of use and interest to many - 
outside the membership of the Political Science Association and a model of its kind. 


ARTICLES 


Prim» C. Jessup and Genevieve PerersoN. The Equality of States as Dogma and Reality, Pol, 
Sci. Quar., Dec. 

Emma Wiuzer Honce. A Century of Service to Public Education. New York Hist., Oct. 

Homer CLEVENGER. The Teaching Technicues of the Farmers’ Alliance: An Experiment in 
Adult Education. Jour. Southern Hist., Now. 

CharLes S, Sypnor. The Southern Experiment in Writing Social History. Ibid. 

James Bryant Conant. Public Education and the Structure of American Society. Teachers College 
Ree., Dec. 

RaLrH B, Guinness, Revised Historical Viewpoints. Social Stud., Oct.Jan. 

Mary E. CUNNINGHAM. Round Table on the Junior Historians’ Program. New York Hist., Oct. 

James T. Bass. The Yale University Library: lis Early American Collections. William and Mary 
Quar., Oct. 

RicharD G. Woon. An Archivist Looks at the Library of Congress. dm. Archivist, Oct. 

D. E. Worcester. Spanish Horses among the Plains Tribes. Pacific Hist. Rev., Dec, 

Treovore F. Jones. Roster of the Expedition of 1690 to Canada. New Eng. Hist. and Geneal. 
Reg., Oct, 

Arlen Frenos, The Arms and Military T¥zining of Our Colonizing Ancestors. Proc. Masta- 
chusetts Hist, Soc., LXVII (1941-44), 1945. 

CLAIBORNE PELL. Rivalry of Colonial Forces. Dalhousie Rev., Oct. 

Louis TayLor MERRILL. The Puritan Policemar.. Am, Sociol. Rev., Dec. 

KATHARINE L. BremL. The Indentured Servant in Colonial America, Social Stud., Nov. 

Jurus W. Prarr, Aaron Burr and the Historians, New York Hista Oct. 
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BrrnmarD KNOLLENBERG, The Correspondence of John Adams and Horatio Gates. Proc. Massa- 
chusetts Hist, Soc., LXVII (1941-44), 1945. 

SAMUEL Fraco Bemis. John Quincy Adams and George Washington. Ibid. 

Harotp W. Brapiey. The Political Thinking of George Washington. Jour. Southern Hist., Nov. 

James Duncan Prius. Jefferson’s “Wicked Tyrannical Embargo.” New Eng. Quar., Dec, 

Pri Marsu. “The Vindication of Mr. Jefferson.” South Atlantic Quar., Jan. 

Jonn A. Scuutrz. Thomas Pownall and His Negro Commonwealth. Jour. Negro Hist., Oct. 

J. A. Batswéz, The Catholic Church in the United States, 1784-1828, Recs. Am. Cath. Hist. 
Soc., Sept., Dec. 

Ray ALLEN BILLINGTON. The Origin of the Land Speculator as a Frontier Type. Agric. Hist., 
Oct. 

Donatp McKay Frosr. Notes on General Ashley, the Overland Trail, and South Pass. Proc. Am. 
Antiquarian Soc., Oct., 1944. 

Arba WALKER. The Religious Views of Andrew Jackson. East Tennessee Hist. Soc. Publ., no. 17, 
1945. 

ABRAHAM H. Venrr, Isaac Bronson: His Banking Theory and the Financial Controversies of the 
Jacksonian Period. Jour. Ec. Hist., Nov. 

Grorce Ivan BIDEwELL, Mark Twain's Florida [Missouri] Years. Missouri Hist. Rev., Jan. 

ARTHUR M. SCHLESINGER. Learning How to Behave: A Study of American Etiquette Books. 
Bull. Boston Pub, Lib., Jan., Feb. 

Doxarp Day. The Political Satires of George W. Harris [1814-69]. Tennessee Hist, Quar., Dec. 

Georce D. Harmon. Divine Right and the Defense of the Union, 1860-1865. South Atlgntic 
Quar., Jan. 

HambLeTON Tarr, The Assassination of General William Nelson, September 29, 1862, and Its 
Ramifications. Filson Club Hist. Quar., Oct. 

F. Lauriston BuLLARD. President Lincoln and General Meade after Gettysburg, Part II. Lincoln 
Herald, Oct, 

ALLAN Nevins. The United States Sanitary Commission and Secretary Stanton. Proc. Massa- 
chusetts Hist. Soc., LXVII (1941-44), 1945. 

Roscoe Pounp. Bureaus and Bureau Methods in the Civil War Era. Ibid. 

James W. SiLver. Propaganda in the Confederacy, Jour. Southern Hist., Nov. 

F. W. Grsson. The Alaska Boundary Dispute. Can, Hist. Assoc, Rep., 1945- 

SrewarT MrrcHELL. The Man Who Murdered Garfield, Proc. Massachusetts Hist. Soc., LXVII 
(1941-44), 1945. 

SELIG ADLER. Senator Edmunds’ Part in the Tenure of Office Battle, 1886. Miss. Valley Hist. 
Rev., Dec. 

Francis Burron Harrison. Commentaries upon the Ancestry of Benjamin Harrison, 1V: The 
Reverend Thomas Harrison, Berkeley’s “Chaplain.” Virginia Mag. Hist. and Biog., Oct, 

CharLes W. Kenn, The Army and Navy of Kamehameha I. U. S. Naval Inst. Proc., Nov. 

CuirFORD M. Drury, Early American Contacts with the Japanese. Pacific Northwest Quar., Oct. 

RanoLPH C. Downers. A Crusade for Indian Reform, 1922-1934. Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., Dec. 

G. E. Govan and J. W. Livincoop. Adolph S. Ochs: The Boy Publisher. East Tennessee Hist. 
Soc. Publ., no. 17, 1945. 

Lewis B. Hersney. Procurement of Manpower in American Wars. An, dm. Acad, Polit, and 
Soc. Sci., Sept. 

RoserT A. GraHam. Universal Military Training in Modern History. Ibid. 

Rozerr G. ALBION. The Administration of the Navy, 1798-1945. Public Admin. Rev., Autumn. 

Peter Marsh STANFORD. The People’s Navy: eos of an American Sea Power. U. S. Naval 
Inst. Proc., Nov. 

Wi.Liam H. HessLER. The Carrier Task Force i in World War II. Ibid. 

Sara 1. Cornin Roperr. The Naval Academy as Housekeeper: Feeding and Clothing the Mid- 
shipmen. [bid. 

Orrin E. Krapp. Matthew Fontaine Maury, Naval Scientist. Ibid. 

Paur M. O'Leary. Wartime Rationing and Governmental Organization. dm. Pol. Sci. Rev., Dec. 
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HeFORD PinchoT. The Long Struggle for Effective Federal Water Power Legislation. George 
Washington Law Rev., Dec. 

VILLIAM A. Russ, yx. Godkin Looks at Western Agrarianism: A Case Study. Agric. Hist., Oct. 

\nrHur G. Peterson. The Agricultural History Society's First Quarter Century. Ibid. 

SUY A, Ler. The General Records of the United States Department of Agriculture in the National 
Archives. Ibid. _ 

Dan STANISLAWSK1. The Origin and Spread of the Grid-Pattera Town. Geog. Rev., Jan. 

wicHT P, FLanpers, Geopolitics and American Post-war Policy. Pol. Sci. Quar., Dec. 


DOCUMENTS 


‘ues A. Barsnée and Joun J. Mene. Philadelphia and the Revolution: French Diplomacy in the 
United States, 1778-1779 [correspondence between Vergennes and Gérard]. Recs. Am. Cath. 
Hist. Soc., Dec. 

3pwarp A, Marron. Oration by Antony Laussat on Charles Carroll [Dec, 24, 1832]. Ibid., June. 

AMES ARTHUR MULLER. Two Letters from Bishop Kemper [May 28, June 23, 1838]. Hist, Mag. 
Prot. Epis. Church, Dec. 

SHESTER McA. DesrLER. Shall Red and Black Unite? An American Revolutionary Document of 
1883. Pacific Hist. Rev., Dec. 

Martin F. Scumirr. An Interview with General Jubal A. Early in 1889. Jour. Southern Hist., 
Nov. 

NENDELL H. Srepuenson, The Influence of Woodrow Wilson on Frederick Jackson Turner 
[letter of Turner to William E. Dodd, Oct. 7, 1919]. Agric. Hist., Oct. 


NEW ENGLAND AND MIDDLE COLONIES AND STATES 


THE ROLE OF TRANSPORTATION IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF VERMONT. 
By William ]. Wilgus. (Montpelier, Vermont Historical Society, 1945, pp. 104, maps, 
$3.00.) It is not often that one has the pleasure of reviewing a book so good that it 
can be given only the highest commendation, But such is the case in my opinion 
about The Role of Transportation in the Development of Vermont. The book is well 
written, and its author is obviously a careful student of general local history as well as 
of transportation. The first few chapters are devoted to the history of Vermont, its 
physical characteristics and resources. Such a wealth of information is condensed into 
these pages that if one had no other source material relative to the state, a good 
understanding of Vermont's history and growth could be obtained from Mr. Wilgus’ 
thoughtful and excellent narration, The remainder of the book is entirely given over 
to the subject of transportation and its direct relation to the history and development 
of the state. Beginning with trails of marked trees leading from one settlement to 
another through the wilderness, then taking up in the order of their establishment, 
roads, waterways, turnpikes, railroads, and finally, airways, the author shows how 
great a factor each of them has been in the development of the state’s institutions, its 
population, and its wealth. It must be remembered that the book is not a history of 
transportation; it is, rather, a studied, short sketch of the influence of transportation 
upon state development. However, Mr. Wilgus has also given a brief history of the 
common carriers as they came along throughout the years, especially the railroads. 
A judicious selection of unusual and most interesting maps adds much to every chap- 
ter on the carriers and greatly enriches,the whole volume. Stagecoach days are only 
referred to in writing of the turnpikes, It seems rather a pity that someone does not 
make a study and produce a history of those old rough-riding ships of the highways 
that for so many years served as the principal means of conveyance. The State His- 
torical Society is to be congratulated upon having been able to secure for this under- 
taking a man of so much experience and ability. G. A. Russert. 
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THE PUBLIC RECORDS OF THE STATE OF CONNECTICUT FROM MAY, 178s, 
THROUGH JANUARY, 1789. Compiled in accordance with an act of the General 
Assembly by Leonard Woods Labaree, State Historian. [Records of the State of 
Connecticut, Volume VI.] (Hartford, published by the state, 1945, pp. xv, 642, $5.00.) 
These “records of the positive actions” of each session of the General Assembly of 
Connecticut during the concluding years of “the critical period” are of especial sig- 
nificance because they cover the meeting of the Federal Convention at Philadelphia 
and the ratification of the Federal Constitution by Connecticut. The defects of the 
Articles of Confederation were becoming increasingly apparent. Despite the hearty 
attachment of the good people of Connecticut to the Union, in October, 1786, the 
General Assembly refused to comply with the financial requisition of Congress. Con- 
necticut was unrepresented at the Annapolis Convention of 1786, but when Congress 
recommended that the states appoint delegates to a convention to meet at Philadelphia 
in May, 1787, to revise the Articles of Confederation, the General Assembly of Con- 
necticut appointed three delegates and gave them £600 to meet their expenses. When 
the Federal Convention reported and Congress transmitted the Constitution to be 
ratified by conventions in each state, the General Assembly authorized such a con- 
vention to meet at Hartford on Thursday, January 3, 1788, After a seven-day session, 
this convention ratified the Constitution by a vote of 128 to 40. Upon ratification of 
the Constitution by the required number of states, the General Assembly took steps to 
bring the new government into operation in Connecticut. So carefully have the records 
been edited that a resolution of the General Assembly incorporating the town of 
Thompson, inadvertently omitted from the manuscript records, has been supplied by 
the editor from the archives of the state. In reconstructing from contemporary news- 
papers “as complete an account as now seems possible of the proceedings and speeches” 
at the Connecticut ratifying convention, of which no official record is known to exist, 
the editor has contributed to knowledge of the adoption of the Federal Constitution. 
The format of the volume is excellent. IsaseL M. CALDER 


NEW YORK ADVANCING: SEVEN MORE YEARS OF PROGRESSIVE ADMINIS- 
TRATION IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 1939-1945, F. H. LA GUARDIA, 
MAYOR. Edited by Rebecca B. Rankin. (New York, Municipal Reference Library, 
1945, PP. XXXV, 393, $1.00.) 


A LETTER BY DR. BENJAMIN RUSH DESCRIBING THE CONSECRATION 
OF THE GERMAN COLLEGE AT LANCASTER IN JUNE, 1787. Printed, with 
an Introduction and Notes, from a newly discovered Manuscript, now in the Fackenthal 
Library at Franklin and Marshall College, ace Pa., published by order of the 
College, 1945, pp. viii, 37, $2.50.) 


PENNSYLVANIA’S SECOND YEAR AT WAR, DECEMBER 7, 1942-DECEMBER 7, 
1943. By S. K. Stevens, Marvin W. Schlegel, and Joseph T. Kingston, (Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission, 1945, pp. vii, 175.) 


ARTICLES 


Emer Munson Hunt. Abbot-Downing and the Cencord Coach. Hist. New Hampshire, Nov. 

GABRIEL Naveav. A German Military Surgeon in Rutland, Massachusetts, during the Revolution: 
Julius Friedrich Wasmus. Bull, Hist. Medicine, Oct. 

Mary Kenr Davey Bascock. Organs and Organ Builders of Christ Church, Boston: 1735-1945. 
Hist. Mag. Prot. Epis. Church, Sept. 

Id. Early Organists of Christ Church, Boston: 1736-1824. Ibid. 
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Mary PLUMMER SaLsmaN. The Rev. Roger Price (1696-1762), Commissary to New England ` 
(1730-1748). Ibid. 

Grorce Parker Winsmip. Samuel Sewall and the New England Company. Proc. Massachusetts 
Hist. Soc, LXVII (1941-44), 1945. 

Ricuarp Turr. Washington's Fleet and Marblehead's Part in Its Creation. Essex Inst. Hist. Colls., 
Oct. 

James Duncan Pumps. The Voyage of the Margaret in 1801: The First Salem Voyage to 
Japan. Proc. Am. Antiquarian Soc., Oct., 1944. 

Freperick W. CoBurn, Theodore Edson (1793-1883) and His Diary. Hist. Mag. Prot. Epis. 
Church, Dec, 

Epwarp C. KIRKLAND. The “Railroad Scheme” of Massachusetts. Jour. Ec. Hist., Nov. 

Rosert LincoLn O’Brien. The Last Half Century of Transcript History. Proc. Massachusetts 
Hist. Soc., LXVII (1941-44), 1945. 

Witam B. WinLcox. Rhode Island in British Strategy, 1780-1781. Jour. Mod. Hist., Dec. 

Witam A, BearbsteY. John Williams (1817-1899), Bishop of Connecticut (1865-1839). 
Hist. Mag. Prot. Epis. Church, June. 

Jane Lare, Champlain Valley—The War Pach of the Nations. Bull, New York State Hist. Assoc, 
Nov. 

Warrer P. Rocers. The People's College Mcvement in New York State. New York Hist., Oct. + 

Ira D. Lanois. Mennonite Agriculture in Colonial Lancaster County, Pennsylvania: The First. 
Intensive Agriculture in America. Mennonite Quar. Rev., Oct. 

RusseLL E. Francis. The Religious Revival cf 1858 in Philadelphia. Pennsylvania Mag. Hist. and 
Biog., Jan. 

Winnrrrep K. MacKay. Philadelphia during the Civil War, 1861-1865. Ibid. 

JoszpH Jackson, Building Philadelphia's Cathedral. Recs. Am. Cath, Hist. Soc., Sept. 

J. H.. PoweLL. John Dickinson, President cf the Delaware State, 1781-1782. Delaware Hist., 
Jan. 

DOCUMENTS 

Journal of Capt. John Crowninshield at Calcutta, 1797-1798, when Master of the Ship “Bel- 
lisarius” [I]. Essex Inst. Hist. Colls., Oct. 

Journal of William Wait Oliver of Salem, 1802-1803 [cont.]. Ibid. 

Wira A. Eris. The Diary of William S. Pennington [May 4, 1780—Mar. 23, 1781]. Proc. 
New Jersey Hist, Soc., Oct., Jan. 

Ermer T. HUTCHINSON. Marginal Jottings from the Almanacs of the Scudder Family [cont,]. 
Ibid., Oct., Jan. í 

Orro Chomer, Citizen Marsillac on Philadelphia. Pennsylvania Mag. Hist. and Biog., Jan. 

. L. H. BurrerriELD. A Survey of the Benjamin Rush Papers. Ibid. 

LEON DE VALINGER, JR. Minutes of the Delaware Council of Safety. Delaware Hist., Jan. 


SOUTHERN COLONIES AND STATES: 


THE PERILOUS FIGHT. By Neil Harmon Swanson, (New York, Farrar and Rinehart, 
1945, pp. 568, $3.50.) “An episode from the War of 1812, Samuel Smith’s organiza- 
tion cf Baltimore's defense against the British, “Recounted mainly from contemporary 


+» 


records. ' i 


AN ESSAY UPON THE GOVERNMENT OF THE ENGLISH PLANTATIONS 
ON THE CONTINENT OF AMERICA (1701): AN ANONYMOUS VIRGINIAN’S 
PROPOSALS FOR LIBERTY UNDER THE BRITISH CROWN, WITH TWO 
MEMORANDA BY WILLIAM BYRD, Edited by Louis, B. Wright, (San Marino, 
Calif., Huntington Library, 1945, pp. xxiv, 66, $2.50.) This essay on colonial govern- 
ment, “by an American,” was published in London in 1701, when the Board of Trade 
and other British governmental agencies were wrestling with the problem of royaliz- 
ing all the colonies. It was probably written by Robert Beverley, Virginia planter and 
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historian, though Mr. Wright produces some evidence to show that William Byrd II, 
or even the elder William Byrd, might have had a hand in it. The Essay was prob- 
ably intended as a refutation to the arguments for proprietaries advanced by Charles 
Davenant’s Discourses on the Publick Revenues, and on the Trade of England (1698), 
a publication obviously hostile to Virginia and biased in favor of Pennsylvania and 
New York, In his introduction, Mr. Wright gives an excellent summary of the author’s 
arguments for royalization, as well as his account of colonial grievances and proposed 
remedies therefor. Among these grievances were: arbitrary and tyrannical conduct of 
“some governors”; lack of full religious liberty, especially in Pennsylvania; violations 
of trade laws, particularly by the norzhern colonies, which were “scandalously addicted 
to smuggling”; insufficient encouragement of immigration; unsatisfactory regulation 
of Indian trade; confusion of Jaws; and the lack of a system for handling inter- 
colonial problems. The author insists that most of these problems were due to the 
ignorance of America by English authorities, and “if the government understood the 
true state of affairs, grievances would be promptly redressed.” “The crying need of 
the colonies,” the Essay maintains, is some “unifying law,” and, to achieve this ob- 
jective, it suggests that “a certain method be established”: to decide all intercolonial 
controversies; to provide for the extradition of fugitives—servants, slaves, and criminals; 
and to adjust all trade disputes. It also proposes a plan of union, which would estab- 
lish a “convention,” based on proportional representation, to handle intercolonial 
problems, and the appointment of a “travelling commissioner” who would make 
periodic reports to the Board of Trade on the conduct of colonial administration. The 
central theme of the whole Essay is the “identity of interest of England and the 
colonies.” Its republication under such competent editorship is another welcome ‘con- 
tribution by the Huntington Library. Hucn T. LerLER 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF MISSISSIPPI IMPRINTS, 1798-1830. By Douglas C. McMurtrie. 
[Heartman's Historical Series, No. 69.] (Beauvoir Community, Miss., Book Farm, 


1945, pp. 168, $7.50.) 


JOURNALS OF THE SIXTH CONGRESS OF THE REPUBLIC OF TEXAS, 1841- 
1842, TO WHICH ARE ADDED THE SPECIAL LAWS. Volume I, THE SENATE 
JOURNAL; Volume II, THE HOUSE JOURNAL; Volume III, JOURNALS CALLED 
SESSION REPORTS AND SPECIAL LAWS. Edited by Harriet Smither, Archivist, 
Texas State Library. (Austin, Library and Historical Commission, Texas State Library, 


1940, 1944, 1945, PP. vi, 377, 472, 521, $3.00 per volume.) 


ARTICLES 


Louis Dow Scisco. The Discovery of the Chesapeake Bay, 1525-1573. Maryland Hist. Mag.. 
Dec. 

ErmeL Rosy Haypven. Port Tobacco, Lost Town of Maryland, Ibid. 

CuarLes Brancu Cuark. Politics in Maryland during the Civil War [cont.]. Ibid. 

G. MacLaren Bryvon. Parson Sclater and His Vestry. Virginia Mag. Hist. and Biog., Oct. 

ALEXANDER WiLBOURNE WEDDELL. Samuel Mordecai, Chronicler of Richmond, 1786-1865. Ibid. 

GEORGE CARRINGTON Mason. The Colonial Churches of New Kent and Hanover Counties, Vir- 
ginia. Ibid. . 

Mar KimaaLL. Some Genial Old Drinking Customs, William and Mary Quar., Oct. 

Donatp RoBerT Come. The Influence oí Princeton on Higher Education in the South before 
1825. Ibid. 

Micron GerorskY. Reconstruction in West Virginia [II]. West Virginia Hist., Oct. 

Lewis H. CurisMan. The Origin of Place Names in West Virginia. Ibid., Jan. 
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L. J. Priesriey. Sesqui-Centennial Celebration of the Treaty of Greene Ville [July 29-Aug. 3, 
1945]. Ibid. 

ALonzo Tuomas DILL, Jr. Eighteenth Ceatury New Bern: A History of the Town and Craven 
County, 1700-1800, Part IV: Years of Slow Development. North Carolina Hist. Rev., Oct. 

R. L. HiLiDrup. The Salt Supply of Norta Carolina during the American Revolution. Ibid. 

Jay Monacuay, North Carolinians in Illinois History. Ibid. 

Hexen E. Livincsron. Thomas Morritt, Schoolmaster of the Charleston [South Carolina] Free 
School, 1723-1728. Hist, Mag. Prot. Epis. Church, June. 

W. SrawxLeY HooLE, Charleston Theatricals during the Tragic Decade, 1860-1869. Jour. Southern 
Hist,, Nov. 

Paur Murray. Party Organization in Georgia Politics, 1825-1853. Georgia Hist. Quar., Dec. 

RALPH ALBERTSON. The Christian Commonwealth in Georgia. Ibid., Sept. 

ARTHUR LINK. The Democratic Pre-Convention Campaign of 1912 in Georgia. Ibid. 

T. Freperick Davis, Pioneer Florida: An Interpretation of Spanish Laws and Land Titles. 
Florida Hist. Quar., Oct. 

Josepa B. Lockey. The Florida Banditti, 1783. Ibid. 

Nas Kerr Burcer. The Society for the Advancement of Christianity in Mississippi [1827-61]. 
Hist, Mag, Prot. Epis. Church, Sept. 

Wire D. HarseLL. The Bourbon Pericd in Mississippi Politics, 1875-1890. Jour, Southern 
Hist., Nov. 

Laura L. Porreous and WaLrer PricHaro, Index to the Spanish Judicial Records of Louisiana, 
«LXXXI. Louisiana Hist. Quar., Oct. 

J. VinLAsaNa Haccarp. The Neutral Ground between Louisiana and Texas, 1806-1821. Ibid. 

CharLes W. Hackett. The Marquis of San Miguel de Aguayo and His Recovery of Texas from 
the French, 1719-1723. Southwestern Hist. Quar., Oct. 

Joseren W. Hace. Masonry in the Early Days of Texas. Ibid., Jan. 

CHarLes F. Arrowoop. The Election of Jeferson Davis to the Presidency of the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas. Ibid., Oct. 

Paur Apams. Amelia Barr in Texas, 1856-1868, Ibid., Jan. 

C, SranLeY Banks. The Mormon Migration into Texas. Ibid., Oct. 

Warrer McCaustanp. Some Early Texas Newspapers. Ibid., Jan. 

Luzrena FrieND, Contemporary Newspaper Accounts of the Annexation of Texas. Ibid., Oct. 

SiDNEY James ROMERO, JR. The Political Career of Murphy James Foster, Governor of Louisiana, 
1892-1900. Louisiana Hist. Quar., Oct. 

J. C. Dyxzs. Dime Novel Texas: Or, the Sub-Literature of the Lone Star State. Southwestern 
Hist. Quar., Jan. 

S. S. WiLcox. The Spanish Archives of Laredo. Ibid. 


Documents 


RosaMonp RANDALL Beirne. Three War Letters [Richard Kidder Meade, 1780; Henry Knapp 
Randall, 1813; John Eager Howard Post, 1862]. Maryland Hist. Mag., Dec. 

FLeETCHER Metvin Green. A People at War: Hagerstown, Maryland, June 15-August 31, 1863 
[the diary of Miss Lutie Kealhofer]. Ibid. Ñ 

WinLiam D. Hoyt, yx. An Autobiographical Application for Employment, 1788. William and 
Mary Quar., Oct. 

Ross B. Jounsron. West Virginians in the American Revolution [Shaw to Stewart]. West Vir- 
ginia Hist., Oct, Jan. 

Emma Frances ÁLDERSON, The Minutes of the Greenbrier Baptist Church, 1781-1832, Ibid., 
Oct. 

James A. Paboerr. Life of Alfred Mordecal in Mexico in 1865-1866, as Told in His Letters to 
His Family, Part IIE. North Carolina Hist. Rev., Oct. 

Epmuwp Copy Burnett. Letters of a Confederate Surgeon: Dr. Abner Embry McGarity, z862- 
1865 [1, H, 111]. Georgia Hist. Quar., June, Sept, Dec. 

Mrs. M. A. Jonson, A Diary of Joshua Nicholson Glenn: St. Augustine in 1823. Florida Hist. 
Quar., Oct. 
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W. T. Cas. Tallahassee and St. Marks in 1841: A Letter of John S. Tappan. Ibid. * 
Jorra KarHryN Garretr. Dr. John Sibley and the Louisiana-Texas Frontier, 1803-1814 [cont.]. 
Southwestern Hist. Quar., Oct, Jan. 


M. L. Crimmiws, Texas Items in the 4rmy'and Navy Chronicle, 1836. Ibid., Jan. 
E, W. WiwxLeR. Check List of Texas Imprints, 1846-1876 [XI]. Ibid., Oct. * 


WESTERN TERRITORIES AND STATES 


A HISTORY OF TUSCULUM COLLEGE, 1704-1944. By Allen E. Ragan, Professor of 
History. (Greenville, Tenn., Tusculum Sesquicentennial Committee, 1945, pp. x, 274.) 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY CENTENNIAL HISTORY OF THE SCHOOL 
OF MEDICINE. By Frederick Clayton Waite, Professor Emeritus in Western Reserve 
University. (Cleveland, Western Reserve University Press, 1946, pp. xiii, 588, $6.00.) 
The author has made his history of a medical school in Cleveland throw light on the 
educational and social history of the region in the nineteenth century. 


INDIANA PUBLIC OPINION AND THE WORLD WAR, 1914-1917. By Cedric C. 
Cummins. [Indiana Historical Collections, Volume XXVIII] (Indianapolis, Indiana 
Historical Bureau, 1945, pp. xvii, 292, $2.00.) Several characteristics of the middle 
westerners were clearly revealed under the strain of the years 1914-1917. Their love of 
peace and their nationalism, which have generally been recognized, were again made 
clear. Their unpreparedness to think about international events, the extent to which 
their racial, religious, economic, end political connections determined their thinking, 
and the wide influence which prosperity rather unconsciously had upon their decisions, 
have not been so readily noted. These, as well as the failure of German propaganda, 
the small effect of the Bryce report about Belgium, and the clerical justification of 
war, are some of the points brought out in this study. The middle westerners took 
their stand on business as usual, neutral rights, and nationalism, unafraid and unpre- 
pared, unaware of what the costs would be, passively waiting for either side to commit 
the aggressive acts that would bring war to their homes but hopeful that they would 
remain at peace, that the Allies would be victorious, and that if war came to them 
the things they valued most would be protected and democracy advanced. This small 
volume is the initial work of a young scholar. Its virtues are many, its faults few. 
Among the latter are the failures to point out its relation to other works in the field 
and the differences between the picture here presented and that already advanced in 
other studies. The author is well informed about the people of Indiana and the events 
of the period. He writes well, thoughtfully, even philosophically. His examination 
of fifty some weekly newspapers as well as numerous daily papers and periodicals 
has given him an intimate view of the reactions of the people. The Indiana Historical 
Bureau has given the author’s work a neat and dignified presentation in a very ac- 
ceptable volume. Jonn D. BARNHART 


THE CITY OF FLINT GROWS UP: THE SUCCESS STORY OF AN AMERICAN 
COMMUNITY. By Carl Crow. (New York, Harper and Brothers, 1945, pp. xii, 217, 
$3.00.) Less than forty pages on Flint's history as a center for lumber, wagons, two- 
wheeled carts, and whip sockets. The rest fs a glowing account of the Buick Motor 
Company, now a division of General Motors. 


THIS IS THE PLACE: UTAH. Ey Maurine Whipple. (New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 
1945, pp. 222, $5.00.) In no state other than Utah is so dramatic and exciting a folklore 
matched by an equally extravagent scenic wonderland. Maurine Whipple, in This ls 
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the Place: Utah, has employed a hundred photographs and a lively, informal text to 
describe this “peculiar people” and the breath-taking, savage land that they colonized. 
One need not know Utah to savor the photographs—from the sunset over Great Salt 
Lake to the incredible monoliths of Monument Valley—but those who have seen 
Mormon Country will experience here a renewal of past pleasures and a compeliing 
invitation to repeat them. Miss Whipfle's narrative runs from a romantic dramatiza- 
tion of the arrival of Brigham Young in the Great Basin to a sharply ironic com- 
mentary on the barrenness of modern Mormon leadership. She contrasts the severe 
isolationism of the early Mormon group with the ardent patriotism of Mormons during 
this war but emphasizes that despite the dissolving of Mormon antagonism toward the 
federal government these people have nevertheless not sacrificed their specific culture. 
The book is full of amusing, amazing, and sometimes satiric stories. Miss Whipple’s 
gift for the vivid phrase is employed without stint. Her remarks on the generally 
satisfactory nature of polygamous relations will come as a surprise to those who have 
read her Giant Joshua, which was a magnificent novel of the hideous tragedies of 
polygamy. And historians will be anncyed by petty errors of fact: Devil’s Slide is in 
Weber, not Ogden Canyon, and the “Nauvoo Millennial Star of 1834” actually began 
publication in Liverpool, England, in 1840 and was never printed in Nauvoo. But 
this book is not meant to be history. It is a book of personal impressions recorded 
during a tour of the state which covered the Salt Flats, Temple Square, the Dinosaur 
Country, and the wild, almost inaccessible phantasmagoria of the southern mesas. 
And because the author’s eye is sensitive and her sense of humor omnipresent, these 
impressions not only make good reading but also frequently show more discernment 
and shrewd understanding than a more carefully wrought history. 
Fawn M. Bronie 


FRAY ALONSO DE BENAVIDES REVISED MEMORIAL OF 1634, WITH 
NUMEROUS SUPPLEMENTARY DOCUMENTS ELABORATELY ANNO- 
TATED. By Frederick Webb Hodge, George P. Hammond, Agapito Rey. [Coronado 
Cuarto Centennial Publications, 1540-1940, Volume IV.] (Albuquerque, University 
of New: Mexico Press, 1945, pp. xvi, 368, $6.00.) On this volume, which includes the 
first English translation of an importan: historical work relating to New Mexico, is 
focused the erudition of three outstanding scholars of the Spanish Southwest. The 
result is a notable contribution. The core of this volume and the inspiration for all 
that is contributed by the editors is the English translation of Father Benavides” 1634 
Memorial. This is so completely a revision of his earlier Memorial of 1630 that it con- 
stitutes an entirely new work, Much information concerning the pre-1630 history of 
New Mexico is found in the 1634 Memorial that is not referred to in the one of 1630; 
for example, the account of the disposition of the Pueblo “nations” to the friars who 
accompanied Oñate in 1598 (pp. 59-61). Father Benavides wrote the 1634 Memorial 
especially for Pope Urban VIII. The object was to set forth the condition of the 
missions of New Mexico and to portray—for the purpose of securing special favors 
and concessions—the extent and hardship of the work, the large number of martyrs, 
and the history of those missions. This volume contains a “Biography of Benavides” 
(pp. 1-17) and a “Bibliography of the Memorial of 1630” (pp. 19-34). Nowhere else 
is to be found as full a biography of Benzvides. An apparent error, however, is found 
on page 7 where the date “May 15, 1621” obviously should be May 15, 1631. A notable 
contribution is the translation of twenty-five documents, comprised in as many 
appendixes (pp. 105-221), that were written between 1609 and 1633. These relate 
in the main to Father Benavides, before, during, and after his tenure as custodian 
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of New Mexico. One section of this volume comprises “Editorial Notes” (pp. 223- 
320). As stated in the foreword: “Many of the explanatory notes of the Ayer transla- 
tion of the Memorial of 1630 are . . . incorporated in the present work, but these notes 
have been rewritten in view of the additional information not available in 1916.” 
For example, note 17 (pp. 213-16) in the 2630 edition, which relates to the Piro tribe, 
is practically identical, for the first three paragraphs, with note 72 (pp. 246-48). The 
last two pages of the note on the Piros in the present volume contain a long quotation 
(pp. 250-52) from a post-1916 study. Extremely useful is the section entitled “Works 
Consulted,” which concludes the volume. There are to be found bibliographical data 
regarding approximately three hundred separate works that relate in the main to 
New Mexico. Of these, approximately one third were published before 1916. All stu- 
dents of southwestern history will be grateful for the completeness of the bibliographi- 
cal data included here. In format this volume measures up to the high standards set 
in the earlier publications of this series. CHARLES Witson HACKETT 


MEMOIRS OF ELISHA OSCAR CROSBY: REMINISCENCES OF CALIFORNIA 
AND GUATEMALA FROM 1349 TO 1864. Edited by Charles Albro Barker. (San 
Marino, Huntington Library, 1945, pp. xxvi, 119, $2.75.) 


THE JESUITS IN OLD OREGON, 1840-1940: A SKETCH OF JESUIT ACTIVITIES 
IN THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST. By William N. Bischoff, Gonzaga University. 
(Caldwell, Idaho, Caxton Printers, 1945, pp. Xvii, 258, $3.00.) Ten years ago, when 
Professor Herbert E. Bolton outlined a program of research at the inaugural of the 
Institute of Jesuit History in Loyola University, he proposed, among other things, the 
writing of regional studies for different parts of the American West. Here is one 
such study by an author who studied both at Loyola and at Gonzaga University, the 
chief Catholic research center in the Pacific Northwest. In its general conception the 
book fits very nicely into the broad plan envisaged by Professor Bolton and Father 
Garraghan. Introductory chapters carry the story of De Smet's exploratory journeys 
and the founding of the early missions among the Flatheads and beyond the Rocky 
Mountains. The organization of the remainder of the volume is geographical, chapters 
or sections of chapters being devoted to the various missions in Montana, Idaho, 
Oregon, Washington, and Alaska, also Wyoming and South Dakota, Limitations of 
space prevent the author from giving more than a brief sketch of each one, but bits 
of local color and quotations from contemporary records describe the work of the 
missionaries in giving religious instruction and their efforts to improve the condi. ~ 
tions of life generally for the Indians among whom they lived. Individual biographical 
sketches of the priests are given in an appendix. The account throughout is based 
upon an examination of authentic Catholic sources both printed and archival. The 
shortcomings of the book are in a measure the result of the author’s decision to adopt 
a geographical treatment. It is difficult to give an analysis of the problems facing the 
Jesuits in the. region as a whole while discussing conditions existing at particular mis- 
sions. Here and there are sidelights on the relations of the Catholics with the fur 
“traders, white settlers, army officers, and Protestant missionaries, but nowhere is there 
a general interpretation of Jesuit policy. Nor is there an adequate indication of the 
Catholic interest in the administration of Indian agencies by the federal government. 
These are important matters and many readers will wish that more attention had 
been paid to them. They will wish, too, for a clearer view of the rise and decline of 
the missionary movement in this part of the country, and for a more satisfying ap- 
praisal of the historical position of the Jesuits in the development of the region, To 
do this without entering into sectarian controversy may be difficult, but it is not im- 
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possible. A stronger exposition of the Catholic point of view, offered with a broad 
perspective, would have been a more valuable contribution to an understanding of 
the missionary era in the Far Northwest, CHARLES M. GATES 
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BIBLIOGRAFIAS CUEANAS. Por Fermin Peraza y Sarausa, Director de la Biblioteca 
Municipal de la Habana. [Library of Congress, Hispanic Foundation, Latin American 
Series No. 7.] (Washington, Government Printing Office, 1945, pp. xiv, 58, 20 cents.) 
Latin America has much to its credit in the bibliography of the Western world, Past 
achievements are real encouragement for further advances. Sr. Peraza y Sarausa, the 
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head of the city library of Havana, is a promising addition to the goodly bibliographical 
group of Bachiller y Morales and Trelles as native Cubans, with Medina and others 
from off-island sources, not to forget mention of contributions from the Library of | 
Congress. The present list is a result of the author's visit to the United States in the 
spring of 1944 on the invitation of the Department of State and the Library of Con- 
gress as consultant in Cuban bibliography. It includes 485 items, divided into general, 
subject, personal groups, happily clinched by a good index. With this at hand and the 
Anuario bibliografico cubano issued by the author since 1937 the student will be 
spared much searching of sources and guides. It is an encouraging contribution to the 
bibliography of the island, though: scarcely to be accepted as absolutely complete and 
final, For instance, LeRoy y Cassa’s bibliography of Surgeon General Sternberg is noted 
(470), but never a word about the imposing eight pages of bibliography in Mrs. Stern- 
berg's memorial of her husband (1920). Cuba played some part in the life of Walter 
Reed, but no mention is made of the ten-page bibliography in L. N. Wood's Walter 
Reed: Doctor in Uniform (1943), or Howard A, Kelly’s life of Reed (1906; 3d ed., 
1923; each with three pages of bibliography). One would think that at least passing 
mention should have been made to such sources as Writings on American History 
for the period since 1902. Or, the references to Cuba in the Handbook of Latin 
American Studies, passim. A word of explanation in the introduction telling about 
the plan and scope of the work would have cleared up such difficulties or misunder- 
standings, pointing out just what might be expected and where no attempt had been 
made to cover. It is correct to call it “Bibliografias cubanas,” not correct to say it is a 
bibliography of bibliographies about Cuba. One might wish that in design of the 
booklet some attention had been given to running page heads. It is encouraging to 
note that continuations are aimed at in the fields of music, manuscripts, maps, prints, 
Harry M, LYDENBERG 


SURVEY OF THE LITERATURE ON BRAZIL OF SOCIOLOGICAL SIG- 
NIFICANCE PUBLISHED UP TO 1940. Edited for the Joint Committee on Latin 
American Studies of the National Research Council, the American Council of Learned 
Societies, and the Social Science Research Council by Donald Pierson, (Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press, 1945, pp. xvi, 60, $1.50.) While the general introductory 
statement limits the work to sociology as “a limited and not an inclusive discipline,” 
it also states that at present sociological investigation in Brazil owes much to social 
historians (as well as other groups of scholars), The social historians in turn may 
wish to consult this bibliography. 
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José María Gutiérrez sobre esponsales que éste tenía celebrados con doña Ana Josefa Zespedes, 
hija de aquella [1795]. Rev. Arch. Nac. Costa Rica (San José), Sept. 

Juria KATHRYN GARRETT. Dr. John Sibley and the Louisiana-Texas Frontier, 1803-1814 [cont.]. 
Southwestern Hist, Quar., Oct. Jan. 


SPANISH SOUTH AMERICA 


ARTICLES 


Horacio VILLANUEVA URTEAGA. Cajamarca, ciudad incasica y colonial. Rev, Geog, Am. (Buenos 
Aires), Sept. R 

Joun J. Jounson. The Spanish Horse in Peru before 1550. Greater America. 

RaúL Porras BARRENECHEA. Gonzalo Pizarro. Bol. Soc. Geog. Sucre, May. 

José A. Deneza. La fundación de la ciudad de “Ntra, Señora de los Buenos Aires.” Ibid. 

Santos Jurapo. “El Milagro” o la fundación de Santiago de León de Caracas. Rev. Nac. Cult. 
(Caracas), July. 

GWENDOLIN BALLANTINE Coss. Potosi, a South American Mining Frontier. Greater America, 

BeLisario Matos Hurrapo. Apuntaciones y documentos para la historia de Pamplona, Bol, Hist. 
Antig. (Bogotá), May. 

Mario Aceveno Díaz. Retablo histórico de Zapatoca, Estudio (Bucaramanga), Aug. 

ManueL BELAUNDE Gurnasst. La encomienda en el Perú [cont.]. Mercurio Peruano, supplement, 
June. 

Toxo Fesres Cornero. Apuntes históricos.—Las minas de oro de Mérida. Bol. Arch. Hist. Prov, 
Mérida, Jan., 1945. 

Humserto Vásquez Macmicano. El hacendista Aguirre en la historia económica de Bolivia 
[cont.]. Económica Boliviana ¿La Paz), Aug. ° 

RAÚL Porras BARRENECHEA. El Inca Garcilaso de la Vega. Mercurio Peruano, Sept. 

Rozserr Hae SHreLos. The Enchanted City of the Caesars, Eldorado of Southern South America. 
Greater Ámerica, 

Marion A. Hanic. The Franciscan Provinces of South America. Americas, Oct. 

ALFREDO Vásquez Carrizosa. La Universidad de los Criollos, ensayo sabre las condiciones 
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intelectuales en la Nueva Granada y su influencia en el siglo XVIII. Rev. Mex. Soc. (México, 
D. F.), May. 
James Stewart CUNNINGHAM. Spanish Colonization in Patagonia, 1778-1783. Greater America. 
JorcE R. Zamunio Siva, Para una caracterización de la sociedad del Río de la Plata (siglos XVI 
a XVIII). La contribución africana, Conclusiones. Rev. Univ. Buenos Aires, Apr., 1945- 


i DOCUMENTS 

Archivo de Indias. Peticiones y licencias [1582]. Bol. Hist. Antig. (Bogotá), May. 

EncEL SLurrér, Francisco López de Caravantes’ Historical Sketch of Fiscal Administration in 
Colonial Peru, 1533-1618. Hispanic Am. Hist. Rev., May. 

El virrey de Santafé dicta medidas en beneficio de la agricultura y especialmente de la industria 
viguera [1774]. Bol. Arch. Hist. Prov. Mérida, Jan., 1945. 

Real cédula de 1777 que autoriza y dá instruciones para establecer la renta de tabaco en Venezuela. 
Bol. Arch. Nac. (Caracas), May. 

Para la historia de Ríohacha. Informe de don Juan Sámano, gobernador de la Provincia de Río 
de la Hacha. Marzo 26 de 1808. Rev. Arch. Nac. (Bogotá), Oct., 1944. 


BRAZIL 


ARTICLES 


WALTER SPALDING, O Brasil na cartografia e na lenda, Rev. Inst. Hist. Geog. Rio Grande do Sul 
(Porto Alegre), II trim., 1945. 

Basítio pe MacaLmáes. O açucar nos primórdios do Brasil colonial [cont.]. Brasil Agucareiro 
(Rio de Janeiro), Aug., Sept. 

João Perera. Tiradentes. Rev. Acad. Paulista de Letras (Sáo Paulo), Sept. 

José Honório RODRIGUES. Agricultura e economia agucareiras no século XVHI [cont.]. Brasil- 
Agucareiro, Aug., Sept, 

James B. Watson. Historic Influences and Change in the Economy of a Southern Mato Grosso 
Tribe, Acta Americana, Jan., 1945. 


NATIONAL PERIOD 
MEXICO AND CENTRAL AMERICA 


ARTICLES 


Tuomas Epwarp Downey. Central America under Mexico, 1821-1823. Greater America. 

ADELE Open. New England Traders in Spanish and Mexican California. Ibid. 

Roserr J, Parker. Larkin, Anglo-American Businessman in Mexican California. Ibid. 

PETER GERHARD. Baja California in the Mexican War, 1846-1848. Pacific Hist. Rev., Dec. 

Warrer M. Lancrorp, Santa Anna and the Pastry War. Southwest Rev., Fall. 

FÉLIx SaLcano, Noticia biográfica del gral. don Luis Bográn. Rev. Arch. Bib. Nac. (Tegucigalpa), 
July. 

F. Perez Avcara, La inauguración del ferrocarril a Tizimín, el último riel de la división de 
oriente, Datos historicos. Yikal Maya Than (Mérida), Nov. 


DOCUMENTS 

Para la antología de la independencia de Nicaragua, El diputado à cortes por Nicaragua D. José 
Antonio López de la Plata propone á la regencia del reino la ereción de una capitanía general 
formada por las provincias de Nicaragua y Gpsta Rica. Años de 1812 y 1813. Rev, Acad. Geog. 
Hist. Nicaragua (Managua), Aug. 

Documentos relativos a Francisco Picaluga, 1830. Bol. Arch. Gen. Nac. (México, D. F.), July. 

Anales parlamentarios. Asamblea ordinaria del estado de Honduras. Año de 1830, 1831. Rev. 
Arch. Bib. Nac. (Tegucigalpa), July, Sept. 

La Unión Centroamericana en 1846. Rev. Arch. Nac. Costa Rica (San José), July. 

Mensaje que el presidente provisional de Honduras, doctor don Marco Aurelio Soto, dirigió al 
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congreso extraordinario de la república, solemnemente instalado el día 27 de mayo de 1877 
[cont.]. Rev. Arch. Bib. Nac. (Tegucigalpa), July, Sept. 


CUBA, THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC, AND HAITI 


DocuMENTS 


Letter of Monsieur B. Jusmac, Secretary General of Haiti, to Mr. Joseph L. Smith, of Frederick, 
Maryland, February 26, 1829. Americas, Oct. . 


SPANISH SOUTH AMERICA 


TUCUMAN EN LA ORGANIZACION NACIONAL. Por Humberto A. Mandelli. 
[Publicaciones del Instituto de Investigaciones Históricas, Facultad de Filosofía y Letras, 
Núm, XC,] (Buenos Aires, Peuser, S.A., 1945, pp. 29, XXX, 3.) 


ARTICLES 

. Rusén Darío Restrepo. Causas filosóficas y políticas que prepararon la independencia. Univ. 
Católica Bolivariana, Aug. 

Vicror F. Scurorrer. Miranda—1809. Bol. Acad. Nac. Hist. (Caracas), Apr., 1945. 

VICENTE Lecuna. La guerra a muerte. Ibid. da 

ENRIQUE DE GanbDía. Conmemoración del 162° aniversario del natalicio del libertador Simón ` 
Bolívar, Rev, Mil, (Buenos Aires), Aug. j j 

ALFREDO JÁUREGUI RosqueLLas. El general Sucre y los franciscanos de Chuquisaca. Bol. Soc, 
Geog. Sucre, May. 

J. RoBerTo Páez. Homenaje al Gran Mariscal de Ayacucho. Bol. Acad. Nac. Hist. (Quito), 
Jan., 1945. 

Cartos A. Vivanco, El centenario de Sucre en Venezuela. Ibid. 

ANGEL Ossorio. Rivadavia. Cuadernos Americanos (México, D. F.), Nov. 

Centenario de Bernardino Rivadavia. Trabajos de la Junta ejecutiva de homenaje popular, Bol. 
Mus. Soc. Argentino (Buenos Aires), July. 

JOSEFINA SAPENA PASTOR DE GRAND. Actuación de la mujer argentina en la guerra de la inde- 
pendencia. Rev. Mil., Sept. 

ENRIQUE GaY-CarLñó, José Artigas. Rev. La Habana, Nov. 

MicuEL A. Campa. José Gervasio Artigas, libertador del Uruguay. Ibid. 

Jurio Tosar Donoso. Antecedentes del tratado de 1829.—Capítulos IX, X, XI y XII. Bol. Acad. 
Nac. Hist. (Quito), Jan., 1945. 

Homenaje a Sarmiento. Cuadernos Americanos, Sept. 

ENRIQUE ANDERSON IMBERT. El historicismo de Sarmiento. Ibid. 

José Arce, Tradición internacional argentina, el arbitraje amplio. Anales Acad. Ciencias Econ. 
(Buenos Aires), IIT, no. 1, 1945. $ 

HumBerTO A. MANDELLI. Constituciones del Tucumán. Bol, Fac. Der, Soc, Univ, Nac. Córdoba, 
Mar., 1945. 

MANUEL DEL ALCÁZAR. Fábula y certidumbre de García Moreno. Rev. Arch. Nac. Costa Riza * 
(San José), July, 

ALEJANDRO GaLvis GaLvis. Rasgos biográficos del general Julio Guarín Estrada. Estudio 
(Bucaramanga), Aug. 

FERNANDO DE LA Veca. La constitución del 86.—Su proceso íntimo. Ibid. 

JAVIER GOMENSORO. Proceso social y económico del Uruguay. Rev. América (Bogotá), Nov. 


e 
Documents ' 


Reacción realista de 1812 y campaña admirable de 1813. Bol. Arch. Nac. (Caracas), Mar., 1945. 

Cinco comunicaciones ineditas del Gran Mariscal de Ayacucho [1822]. Bol. Acad. Nac. Hist. 
(Quito), Jan., 1945. 

BarToLoMÉ DescaLzo, General D. José de San Martín, el libertador [cont.]. Rev. Mil. (Buenos 
Aires), Aug., Sept., Oct. 
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BRAZIL 


ARTICLES 


Ciro T. De Papua. Princípios económicos vigentes no Brasil nas duas décadas do século XIX. 
Bol. Bibl. (São Paulo), Oct., 1944. 

ALBERTO Lameco. Os fazendeiros de campos, no século passado [cont.]. Brasil Agucareiro (Rio de 
Janeiro), Aug., Sept. 

Manure Duarte, Dois estudos farroupilhas. Rev. Inst. Hist. Geog. Rio Grande do Sul (Porto 
Alegre), II trim., 1945. 

Id. Tentativa emancipacionista. Ibid. 

José Maria DA Sitva ParaNnos JR. Esboço biográfico do general José de Abreu, barão do Serro 
Largo, Ibid. : ; 

Lawrence and Syivia Martin, Brazilian Boom Town [Sao Paulo]. Interamerican, Jan. 

José R. Casrro. Brasil, reserva universal. América (La Habana), July. 


DOCUMENTS 


Dois oficios de Alfonso Mabilde [1850] (Introducão do Prof. Walter Spalding—Notas do dr. 
Manuel Duarte). Rev. Inst. Hist. Geog. Rio Grande do Sul (Porto Alegre), II trim., 1945. 
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. » + « Historical News . . . . 


The Association in 1945 


Tue last meeting of the American Historical Association under the conditions 
enforced by World War II was held in Washington, December 27, 1945. In August 
* the Executive Committee had canceled a two-day meeting with program. Travel 

and hotel accommodations then, and materially unchanged later, justified their 

action. But the Association has business to transact and officers to elect and install. 

The alternative to a full program meeting was to repeat in 1945 the pattern of 

1942, when the meeting was likewise scheduled for Washington. This meant one 

day of activity covering a meeting of the Council, a business meeting, and the 

annual dinner with the address of the outgoing president. This could be managed 
` and was managed successfully. 

One cannot quite report an annual meeting in a paragraph. Certainly a year ` 
of activity and the summary of the Council’s business claim the interest of all mer- 
bers. In the following pages the year’s work is reported and the minutes of the 
meeting of the Council and of the Association laid before the members who could 
not attend the record of the year’s business. 

There remains only one session for which no minutes were kept—that is, the 
annual dinner at the Willard Hotel. Three local reporters earned their dinners 
and part of their salaries by taking notes. Over two hundred members and friends 
were free to enjoy the program. Dr. Waldo G. Leland, director of the American 
Council of Learned Societies and secretary of this Association “in the old days,” 
was the presiding officer. Members present and members who attended the great 
dinner on the fiftieth anniversary of the Association, at which Dr. Leland presided, 
have had a common and most pleasurable experience. After recalling another 
annual meeting in the Willard in times more peaceful nationally and more militant 
in the Association, Dr. Leland prefaced his introduction of President Hayes by 
reminding the Association of its distinguished record in furnishing historians as 
ministers plenipotentiary or ambassadors. Before President Roosevelt pressed 
Professor Hayes into service as ambassador to Spain, the country had been served 
by such members as George Bancroft, Andrew D. White, James B. Angell, and 
William E. Dodd, and our president in 1921 was the resident ambassador of 
France, J. J. Jusserand. 

The presidential address, which was printed in the January issue, was most 
warmly applauded, recalling to one member’s mind the outstanding reception 
given Professor Cheyney’s address in 1924 at Columbus on “Law in History.” 

The dinner was notable for the announcement of the first award of the Watu- 
mull Prize of five hundred dollars to the author of the best book on India pub- 
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lished during the last five years. The prize was awarded posthumously to Ernest 
J. H. Mackay of London, England, for his volume Chanhu-daro Excavations, 
1935-36. The members of the committee making the award were Professors 
Harry J. Carman, Robert L. Schuyler, and Taraknath Das. 

The Beveridge Memorial Prize of two hundred dollars was awarded to John 
Richard Alden of the University of Nebraska for his book John Stuart and the 
Southern Frontier, with honorable mention to Harvey Wish of Western Reserve 
University for his George Fitzhugh, Propagandist of the Old South. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY AND MANAGING EDITOR 
FOR THE YEAR 1945 


No one could regret more than the Council and your executive officers that 
this first postwar meeting of the Association is of necessity a truncated meeting 
without the usual program. The decision to cancel the program was made in , 
‘August on the eve of the Japanese surrender. Everything that has occurred since 
«has confirmed the wisdom of the decision in August. It is believed now that the 
Council and the membership can look forward to a resumption in 1946 of national 
meetings with program and joint sessions with our, affiliated societies. The execu- 
tive office is already in touch with some of the latter with a view to a full-scale 
session in New York a year from now. This is as it should be in a national associa- 
tion of scholars, all of whom should in some way bear responsibility for its 
activities. Had it not been for the work of some of the committees and the use of 
the mails for correspondence, plus the contacts with resident and visiting historical 
scholars, your Executive Secretary: would have felt decidedly isolated in the Bed- 
ford stone towers of the Library of Congress Annex. 

Despite these unavoidable limitations I am happy to report that the affairs of 
the Association and of its organ, the Review, are in a healthy condition. In every 
sense both have more than held their own. The treasurer’s report reveals a financial 
condition such that we can consider the investment of a surplus in current balances 
in such a way as to increase the capital investment of the Association. 

Equally encouraging are the statistics on membership. The Association now 
has the largest membership in its history, a total on December 15 of 3,812. This 
represents a gain of 184 over last year despite a loss by death, resignation, and 
dropping of 161 names. This means that we have had during the year an addition 
of 345 new members. A considerzble part of this addition has come through dis- 
criminating solicitations from the office and helpful suggestions received from the 
membership. Three members have distinguished themselves by suggesting groups 
of names from their classes or interested individuals among their acquaintance. A 
larger number of members than usual have come wholly unsolicited, so far as I 
know, and indicate that interest in history or the Review have been quiet forces. 
Unless during the next year members take it upon themselves to help out the 
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efforts made from the executive office, this record cannot be maintained. With such 
co-operation it can be bettered. Every graduate student majoring in history should 
have the work of the Association and the character of the Review brought to his 
attention. The executive office will follow up such efforts by university teachers 
and seminar leaders by invitations to membership if names of possible young 
scholars are sent in. To do this is not, I hope, an uncongenial task to those who 
are instilling a professional and lifelong interest in their students. It is, moreover, 
a definite service to the students. I can testify that among the many reasons for a 
lifelong gratitude to Frederick Jackson Turner and Charles Homer Haskins is the 
fact that in my first graduate year they brought me into membership in this As- 
sociation. It is not too much to ask now for a renewal and extension by all mem- 
bers, whether teachers or not, of this interest in the importance of historical study 
and in the Association and the Review as major agencies for deepening the his- 
torical background against which must be projected the problems of our present 
and future. 

Before leaving the subject of membership it is fitting to recall that among the 
thirty-one of our associates who have died in the past year nine were life mem: 
bers. Two, Carl Becker and Max Farrand, were past presidents, and among the 
others were such well-known names as Dixon Ryan Fox, Clyde A. Duniway, 
Howard L. Gray, Roger Merriman, William A. Oldfather, and Albert Ten Eyck 
Olmstead. Each of them in his own way, as teacher, scholar, or exponent of Amer- 
ican culture, had enriched the lives of multitudes through voice or printed page. 

The inflow of contributions to the Review and the selection made by the editor 
with the aid of the referees he has found helpful in forming his judgment are 
summarized below.* Excellent articles have also been directed to more appropriate 
learned journals. There have been perhaps fewer futile productions offered than 
usual and fewer still have sought to tell the wide world through the columns of 
the Review how pivotal in American history was the career of one of their ancestors 
or a local hero. Lincoln, Wilson, Jefferson, and Franklin are still the great figures 
that in this era have become subjects of fresh interpretation both in books and 
articles. In the matter of a few weeks three articles on Lincoln, all worthy essays, 
came to the desk. T had to tell their authors that for the time being, in view of the 
space devoted to Lincoln recently, the editor had had to declare a moratorium on 


1Volume L of the Review (Oct., 1944-July, 1945) contains 917 pages, including an annual 
index of 29 pages, as compared with 853 pages in Vol. XLIX, The total number of articles, notes 
and suggestions, and documents is 18, as compared with 21 in Vol. XLIX. Vol. L contains 199 
reviews as against 219 in Vol. XLIX, and 212 notices as against 189, a total of reviews and 
notices of 411 as compared with 408 in Vol. XLIX, During the period from September 1, 1944, 
to September 1, 1945, 79 articles, notes and sugggstions, and documents were submitted. Of 
these, 18 were accepted, 60 declined, and x is under consideration. Twelve major articles were 
published, including the presidential address. Of these, five are in the field of American history, 
five in European history, one in ancient history, and one on diplomatic relations. Of the notes 
and suggestions, one deals with American history in Great Britain, another with history and the 
Social Science Research Council, and a third with U. S. foreign relations. There are two docu- ` 
mentary contributions in American history, and a third, the Bryce-Jameson correspondence, ‘defies 
classification. 
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Lincoln articles. Please note that I say for the time being. On the other hand, such 
a field as ancient history has made no offerings. Almost as unrepresented by any 
significant article is the field of American colonial history. Here, perhaps, the 
historians in the latter field are pausing to reassess their own research not as local 
history but as part of the history of the Atlantic community of an earlier day. 

As the Managing Editor of your Review I should like to take the occasion to 
distill from my letters the things I find myself saying most often to possible con- 
tributors. There is always the subject of effective organization, the want of which 
disfigures many ambitious efforts and betrays the lack of careful thought. More 
frequent is the essay pockmarked with old overworked phrases, the cliché that 
once had punch but should now retire from the ring. Apropos of nothing he had 
seen in the Review a member recently solicited my aid in suppressing a figure of 
speech that had stirred him when he first heard it and then again the first time he 
saw it in print but now seemed a threadbare ancient that met him at every turn. 
I offered my membership in. an anti-cliché association operating on a broad front 
but reminded him that to each new generation the old in English speech was as 
"fresh as it once was to him and that it takes time and effort to realize how rich 
and eclectic the English language is. Rather than form an association with a nega- 
tive purpose, one that enlisted young writers and old in the positive purpose of 
acquiring a vocabulary by wide reading and reflection would be worth forming 
in the Modern Language Association and among the teachers of journalism as 
well as in the American Historical Association. A bolder soul than I am might try 
his hand at such an organization among economists, sociologists, and educa- 
tionalists. Recent vigorous writing and speaking by scientists on the atomic bomb 
suggest that something similar in the field of the social sciences and humanities 
might turn academic neutrons inzo irradiant cultural positrons. 

And now to return to my editorial desk. The writer of a paper as brief as 
those in the Review has three things to keep in mind. His presentation should 
yield something to the specialist in the field, either by the exploitation of new 
sources, the rereading of old sources, or the synthesis of a familiar into a new inter- 
pretation. At the same time he must remember that he is also through the Review 
reaching a large and growing audience of nonspecialists including the Board of 
Editors and the Managing Editor outside their own fields. He should seek to 
enlist their attention and enable them to see what it is he and his fellow specialists 
consider worth discussing. If he seeks to do it by the meretricious tricks of the 
popular writer who lives off the learning of others, he will fail. I have turned back 
essays that tried it. I have declined them if for no other reason than that T did 
not want the young writer to have that kiad of albatross hanging around his neck 


` for the rest of his career. The third thing is the factor of perspective or background 


or relationship. The segment of scholarship that is offered should fit into some 
large? whole more or less familiar to his reader. By allusion, by the whole tenor of 
his treatment, as well as by the choice of his subject the essayist must suggest that 
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he and the reader are moving from largeness toward largeness and not following 
a path into thick woods and up a tree and into a squirrel hole. Having said these 
things I resist the temptation to go farther in a discussion of the training and self- 
training that American historians of the future must undergo in obtaining that 
breadth of cultural interest, that backward and sideward view that will make them 
what they must be in increasing measure, the interpreters and prompters to a 
people that has mumbled its half-understood history in the wings and is now thrust 
in the center of the world stage to play a role for which they have not been too 
well prepared. i 

No one person, certainly no one with many other inescapable duties, could 
adequately survey and report annually on the state of historical studies in the 
United States. I can only record the impression derived from my contacts as 
Executive Secretary confined to Washington and from the flow of material that 
comes in for the appraisal of the critics that conscientiously serve the Review and 
its readers. Despite the inroads of war upon productive scholarship and the 
seminars deserted for wartime service of every kind the net impression is that 
there has been a healthy activity and a respectable published production. If one‘ 
subtracts the hasty and evanescent books and articles that war and the first impact 
of the problems of an uneasy peace produce, there remains a reasonable body of 
titles likely to survive as worthy of attention. Any year is not lost that sees the con- 
cluding volumes of two solid series such as that devoted to Canadian-American 
relations and to the social history of the United States, the conclusion of a pro- 
tracted singlehanded survey of the history of the expansion of Christianity, the con- 
tinuation of the many-volumed survey of the British Empire in the quarter century 
before the American Revolution, another volume of the scholarly edition of Crom- 
well's writings and speeches, two erudite volumes of biographies in Chinese his- 
tory, a challenging reinterpretation of the Jackson era, two volumes of ripe scholar- 
ship on the first years of Lincoln as President, a well-labored study of the American 
agricultural frontier, and numerous biographic and semimonographic studies of 
Woodrow Wilson and the tragic failure of his struggle for an idea that will not 
die. These volumes, and others you will think of, must be reckoned to the perma- 
nent credit of American historical scholarship in 1945. Beyond and behind these 
achievements, the year has seen an effort incomparably more serious and inclusive 
than in 1918 to cover the history of the nation's war effort in the struggle just closed 
and of its impact, measured at the moment, upon the nation's life, For a survey of 
the studies projected and under way in the various wartime and old-line govern- 
ment agencies concerned with the war see page 607 below. These studies have 
engaged the efforts of many with historical training and many trained in allied 


fields. The product will be uneven, the outcomes uncertain because of the turn- ` 


over in staffs. The published results will be delayed by a host of unsolved prob- 
lems. By reason of their historical staffs and persisting interest, the Army, Navy, 
and Air Forces seem to be in the best position to come through with histories that 


me 
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will have the necessary monographic and documentary underpinning and the final 
synthesis by well-known histcrians. These services are foremost in the public 
mind when war history is mentioned; they have the most at stake in presenting 
their story and the most to learn professionally from the objective histories their 
official directives call for. In many civilian agencies there has been sympathetic 
interest despite shortage of funds and trained historical staffs. In others, responsible 
topside officials have been stupidly indifferent or uncomprehending and even 
hostile. On rare occasions unthinking and premature orders to destroy records 
have had to be reversed. Much paper must go unregretted to the salvage pile, but 
it is hoped that discrimination will save the records necessary to an objective his- 
torical assessment of every important agency. Furthermore, there should be steady 
and intelligent effort to make available the record by reclassification of material now 
under restrictions. The biggest business of the American people for four years has 
been war, and the books should be opened for the benefit of the nation that labored 
in it. 
One record made for the American Historical Association by the Historical 
" Service Board was closed on Dezember 31 when the Board went out of existence. 
One study room in the Annex and one staff member on part time have been re- 
tained for a few months until the last discussion pamphlet approved by the Board 
and the War Department is through the press. When the Japanese war ended, the 
education and information branch of the Army agreed with the Board officers on 
a fifty per cent cut in the topics under preparation, kesping in the first line those 
already far advanced. The total list issued, about forty-¿our in all, is printed in the 
Council minutes, page 590 below. We shall turn back to the Treasury a con- 
siderable sum, although the monthly payments on this year’s contract were only 
one third of what they were in the last fiscal year. The files of the Board as part 
of the archives of the Association will be deposited with the Manuscript Division 
of the Library of Congress. The record is a highly creditable one and the War 
Department, through General Frederick Osborn and Colonel Francis Spaulding, 
has voiced not once but often their appreciation of the Association’s co-operation 
in this part of the Army program of mass education. The Council has expressed 
to the individual members of the Board and to its staff its own word of commen- 
dation for the way in which they have discharged the commission given them in 
September, 1943. Not all of the Eoard were members cf the American Historical 
Association but all have been jealous guardians of the good name of the Associa- 
tion which stood sponsor for their work. 
The remainder of this report fqr 1945 consists of the usual summary of the 
reports of the various committees of the Association. The reports were reviewed 
by the Council and made the subject of appropriate action. They will be printed 
in full in the Annual Report. 
For the past three years a nuraber of the committees have been stalled or in 
low gear because of war conditions. Some of the committees have not been active 
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this year. That is true of the Herbert Baxter Adams Prize Committee, which 
makes awards only in the even-numbered years. The chairman, Professor J. Duane 
Squires, will seek the co-operation of his university colleagues and others in locating 
suitable books and manuscripts for the award in 1946. The chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the George Louis Beer Prize reports that no manuscripts have been 
submitted and the committee has, therefore, no report to make, 'The announce- 
ment of the awarding of the Albert J. Beveridge Memorial Prize appears elsewhere 
(p. 575 above). The committee had a total of fifteen works (ten books and five 
manuscripts) to pass on. The John H. Dunning Prize Committee makes its award 
in even-numbered years and has no announcement to make this year. Professor 
Ragatz reports as follows for -he Committee on the Annual Report: 


Volume I of the Annual Report for 1943, containing the Association’s proceed- 
ings, the Pacific Coast Branch report and a report on the Conference on Latin 
American History, all for 1943, has been distributed during the past year. 

Volume II of the same re>ort, containing Writings on American History for . 
1939 and 1940 (a double volume), is still being indexed from page proof, not much 
progress having been made during the past year, as Mrs. Dorothy Louraine, Miss 
Griffin’s only assistant, resigned to return to the teaching profession. It is unlikely 
that it will be distributed before the close of this calendar year. 

Volume I of the Annual Report for 1944, containing the Association’s proceed- 
ings for 1944, the Pacific Coast Branch report for 1944, a report on the 1944 Con- 
ference on Latin American History and Professor Franklin B. Scott’s classified 
abstracts of articles in the fifty volumes of the American Historical Review, 1895- 
1945, just completed, is in final page proof and will be distributed at an early date. 
Volumes II and III, contain.ng a Calendar of American Fur Company Papers, 
1831-1849, prepared ‘under the auspices of Dr. Grace Lee Nute, in lithoprinted 
form, are in advanced stages of manufacture and will also be distributed shortly. 
Lithoprinting is an innovation in publishing the Annual Report and was resorted 
to in this instance because the ribbon copy of the original manuscript was available 
while no funds were available for proofreading a letterpress job. The work has 
been nicely done and skould prove acceptable to the membership, which would 
otherwise have been deprivec of this invaluable material for the study of American 
economic history. 

A printing credit of $1c,620 again became available for the new fiscal year 
beginning July 1, 1945. Revised figures on Volume I for 1944 and the estimate on 
Volume III for 1944, charged against this credit, leave a book balance of $5,971.25 
as of this day, which sum will probably be reduced to $5,500 by the time final bils 
on all volumes currently in manufacture, which generally involve additional 
charges, are in. 

Plans for the Annual Rebort for 1945 have not been entirely completed, as the 
committee is awaiting the course of events on certain matters. It appears certain, 
however, that there will be no volume of Writings to include in the Annual Report 
for 1945 as it is understood that the whole matter of the future of this publication 
will shortly be considered by the Council. Matteson's consolidated index to the 
Writings through 1938 is steadily taking shape but will not be ready for printing 
before the calendar year 1947. . 

Volume I for 1945, the usual ‘proceedings volume, will be prepared as soon as 
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possible after the December meeting. It will contain a new membership list, revised 
up to the latest possible date before publication. 


For the Committee on the Beveridge Memorial Fund the chairman, Professor 
Arthur P. Whitaker reports that the series of documentary volumes has been 
brought to a close by the publication during the year of Easterby’s The South 
Carolina Rice Plantation as Revealed in the Papers of Robert F. W. Allston (see 
p. 516 above). Bernstein’s Origins of Inter-American Interest (see p. 524 above) 
has appeared as the third issue of a new series of monographic studies. The fourth 
volume, Pomeroy’s “The Territories of the United States, 1861-1890,” is being 
editorially revised for the printer. There are no further manuscripts under con- 
sideration at present. 

The committee has borne the expenses of the editorial work in the preparation 
of the Writings in American History but has no editorial or publication respon- 
sibility for the Writings. Violent fluctuations in amount from year to year for the 
editorial fees has been a matter that embarrassed the committee in controlling its 
«budget. 

The committee estimates with some reservation that including normal income 
they could prudently count upon a balance of $22,000 for 1945-46. They purpose 
that from this sum $7,000 be transferred to principal bringing the endowment of 
the Beveridge Fund up to $100,000. The committee recommends the following 
complete revision of their program: 


(x) that an “Albert J. Beveridge Memorial Fellowship” be established, to be 
awarded annually by this committee over an experimental period of five years for 
the best manuscript submitted in a given year, to have a cash value of $1,000, 
together with assurance of publication of the manuscript in the Beveridge series, 
and to constitute the core of a more flexible publication program; (2) that $7,500 
of the Beveridge Fund’s present balance be earmarked for the support of this plan; 
(3) that approximately $7,000 be transferred from the remainder of this balance 
to the principal of the Beveridge Fund in order to bring the latter up to $100,000; 
(4) that this committee be relieved of responsibility for maintaining the Beveridge 
Prize; and (5) that the committee be informed of the probable future financial 
responsibilities of the Beveridge Fund for the Writings in American History, and 
that the Council appoint a committee to study the whole problem of the Writings. 


The Committee on the Carnegie Revolving Fund has found its task consider- 
ably reduced by wartime conditions. Only two manuscripts were submitted. One 
was declined and the other is still under consideration, Professor Louis G. Hunter’s 
volume, “An Economic and Technological History of Steamboating on the West- 
ern Waters in the Nineteenth Century,” accepted by the committee of 1944, is 
being printed by the Cornell University Press and should appear early in 1946. 
The Committee on Legal History under the chairmanship of Professor Philbrick 
has been steadily at work. The Rhode Island volume and the one on South Caro- 
lina are still in preparation. Active co-operation by the Maryland historians and 
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lawyers indicates that a new volume will follow the one edited by Chief Judge 
Carroll T. Bond. The Committee on Government Publications, Dr. Jeannette P. 
Nichols, chairman, did its part in promoting the passage of the bill to authorize 
completion of the territorial papers. Its further interest will be revealed in a 
resolution to be introduced later. Under the Committee on Radio the historians 
and the National Broadcasting Company continue to give an admirable historical 
background for current major questions. In the past year “The Story behind the 
Headlines” was for the montk of April broadcasting from SHAEF, presenting 
history in the making on battlefields as seen by the representative of the committee 
of a learned society. A special committee appointed by the Council last year to look 
into the possible exploitation of the WPA annotated bibliography of United States 
history has not been able to meet this year. The chairman takes the responsibility 
and one who knows how burdened he has been this last year can readily accept his 
plea in abatement. The committee will stand and expects to report next year. 

The reports of the representatives on the Social Science Research Council 
and the American Council of Learned Societies will be published in full in the 
Annual Report for 1945. Both show that these organizations have been keenly 
alive to the interests of scholarship in the social sciences and the humanities during 
the war and are planning wisely to meet the problems of the postwar world. 

The report of Professor Destler on Social Education indicates a gratifying in- 
crease in subscribers and a program of rigid economies that is putting this periodical 
in a stronger financial position. One paragraph from his report directed to mem- 
bers of this Association merits their attention. 


An especial problem for the American Historical Association has developed 
from the failure of its members to contribute articles suitable for publication in 
Social Education in sufficient quantity and variety. It will be recalled that this 
periodical is the successor to the Historical Outlook, which for years had been the 
professional journal of history and civics teachers in the schools and which had 
enjoyed effective support from historians in the universities and colleges. When 
the Commission on the Soctal Studies, set up by the American Historical As- 
sociation, sponsored the establishment in its place of a periodical to service the 
entire social studies field, surely no one anticipated that historians would let the 
field of history go very largely by default in the articles offered to the new journal 
at a time when the position of history in the revised curriculum of the schools 
would be a very, very live issue. It is an ironic fact that this has come to be the case. 

Aside from some attention to American history, very little has been offered to 
the editor during the past yeer that would enable him to present to school teachers 
and teacher-training institutions the new viewpoints, interpretations, and dis- 
coveries accruing in all fields of history as the result of recent research, publica- 
tion, and development of new areas. 


This report has dealt with the affairs of history in 1945. No citizen and cer- 
tainly no historian can be unconscious of the fact that for centuries to come Amer- 
ica and the world will be concerned with 1945 in history. He is indeed a dullard 
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who does not realize that the span of his brief years may be the poet's “age jon 
ages telling.” Humanity is making its first run through a maze such as never 
trapped it before. There are many possible turnings, many blind alleys. Let us not 
be of little faith, we who have the long perspective of history. We know that some- 
thing there is in man’s nature that does not love the walls of despotism and that 
rises renewed from the bonfires of bigots. We have seen the terrible depths to which 
mankind can sink. These revelations we forget at our peril as historians, but as 
„historians let us hold and expound our faith in the future renewed and uplifted 
by those who have died in our own day and in all ages that the deathless good in 
our common kind might yet hold sway. 
Guy SrantoN Foro, Executive Secretary 


MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE COUNCIL OF THE AMERICAN 
HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, CONFERENCE ROOM, THE 
NATIONAL ARCHIVES, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

A DECEMBER 27, 1945, 10:00 A. M. 


Present: Carlton J. H. Hayes, President; Arthur M. Schlesinger, Ralph H. 
Gabriel, Roy F. Nichols, Carl Stephenson, Sidney B. Fay, Ralph H. Lutz, Coun- 
cilors; Solon J. Buck, Treasurer; Guy Stanton Ford, Executive Secretary; Arthur P. 
Whitaker, Chairman, Albert J. Beveridge Memorial Fund Committee; Louis K. 
Koontz, Pacific Coast Branch. 

President Hayes called the meeting to order. 

Upon motion the minutes of the 1944 meeting of the Council and of the annual 
business meeting (which had been published) were approved without being read. 
` Mr. Ford summarized his report as Executive Secretary and Managing Editor. 

The Treasurer’s report was then presented by Mr, Buck. The following matters 
were made subjects of special discussion and action: 


1. It was voted that the Council authorize the Finance Committee to authorize 
the Treasurer to invest the surplus funds of the Association with the general in- 
vested funds of the Association. 

2. It was voted that the budget for 1946 be approved including the changes 

enumerated at the end. 
l 3. It was voted that the salary of the Executive Secretary be increased from 
$5,000 to $6,009, effective as of the beginning of this fiscal year. 

In the absence of Professor Aiton, Mr. Ford presented the report of the Com- 
mittee on Committees and the following list of committees and delegates was 
thereupon ‘approved by the Council: 

Board of Editors of the American Historial Review—Guy Stanton Ford, Library 
of Congress Annex, Managing Editor; William E. Lunt, Haverford College— 
term expires December, 1946; A. C. Krey, University of Minnesota—term ex- 
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pires December, 1947; M. L. W. Laistner, Cornell University —term' expires 
December, 1947; Thad W. Riker, University of Texas—term expires Decem- 
ber, 1948; Curtis P. Nettels, Cornell University —term expires December, 1949; 
Lawrence H. Gipson,* Lehigh University —term expires December, 1950. 

Committee on Commitiees—Charles A. Barker,* Johns Hopkins University— 
term expires December, 1947; Elmer Ellis,* University of Missouri—term ex- 
pires December, 1948; Guy Stanton Ford, Library of Congress Annex (ex 
officio). 

Committee on Honorary Members.—Waldo G. Leland, American Council of 
Learned Societies, chairmen; Guy Stanton Ford, Library of Congress Annex 
(ex officio); Bernadotte Schmitt, University of Chicago; Lewis Hanke,* Li- 
brary of Congress. 

Committee on the Herbert Baxter Adams Prize.—J. Duane Squires, Colby Junior 
College, chairman; V. J. Puryear, 647 D Street, Davis, California; Clarence H. 
Matterson,* Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 

Committee on the George Louis Beer Prize-—M. B. Garrett, University of North 
Carolina, chairman; F. Lee Benns, Indiana University; Leona C. Gabel, Smith 
College. 

Committee on the John H. Dunning Prize.—Reginald C. McGrane, University of 
Cincinnati, chairman; Dan E. Clark, University of Oregon; Lawrence Harper, 
University of California. 

Committee on the Publication of the Annual Report-—Lowell J. Ragatz, George 
Washington University, chairman; Solon J. Buck, The National Archives (ex 
officio); Richard J. Purcell,* Catholic University; St. George L. Sioussat, Li- 
brary of Congress; Guy Stanton Ford, Library of Congress Annex (ex officio); 
Bernard J. Holm, 535 Kentucky Avenue S.E., Washington, D.C. 

Committee on the Albert ]. Beveridge Memorial Fund—Arthur P. Whitaker, 
University of Pennsylvania, chairman; Dorothy Burne Goebel, Hunter College; 
Philip Davidson, Vanderbilt University. 

Committee on the Carnegie Revolving Fund for Publications —Ray A. Billington, 
Northwestern University, chairman; Samuel H. Brockunier, jr., Wesleyan 
University; Raymond P. Stearns, 202 Vermont Avenue, Urbana, Illinois; Paul 
W. Gates, Cornell University; Grace A. Cockroft, Skidmore College; Lawrence 
F. Hill, Ohio State University; Chester W. Clark,* lowa City. 

Committee on the Littleton-Griswold Fund.—Francis S. Philbrick, University of 
Pennsylvania, chairman; John Dickinson, University of Pennsylvania; Leonard 
W. Labaree, Yale University; Richard B. Morris, College of the City of New 
York; Mark D. Howe, University of Buffalo; Arthur T. Vanderbilt, 744 Broad 
Street, Newark, New Jersey; Zechariah Chafee, jr., Harvard University; 
Richard L. Morton, College of William and Mary. 


* New member this year. 
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Committee on Government Publications Jeanette P. Nichols, 438 Riverview 
Road, Swarthmore, Pennsylvania, chairman; Richard J. Purcell, Catholic Uni- 
versity; Bernard Mayo, University of Virginia. 

Committee on the Watumull Prize—Taraknath Das, New York City College, 
chairman—term expires December, 1947; Harry J. Carman, Columbia Uni- 
versity—term expires December, 1946; Tyler Dennett,* Hague, New York— 
term expires December, 1948. 

Committee on Historical Source Materials —Committee continued for one year — 
Herbert A. Kellar, McCormick Historical Association, chairman. Special 
Committee on Archives: William McCain,* Mississippi Department of 
Archives and History, chairman; Emmett J. Leahy, Remington Rand Com- 
pany, New York; Edwin A. Davis, Louisiana State University; Solon J. Buck, 
The National Archives; Charles M. Gates, University of Washington; Mar- 
garet C. Norton, Illinois State Library; Virgil Peterson,* Colorado State Mu- 
seum. Special Committee on Manuscripts: Lester J. Cappon, Colonial Williams- 
burg, chairman; Wendell H. Stephenson, University of Kentucky; Theodore C. 
Blegen, University of Minnesota; St. George L. Sioussat, Library of Congress; 
Howard Peckham,* Indiana Historical Bureau; Francis English,* University 
of Missouri. Special Committee on Newspapers: Louis Beeson,* Minnesota 
Historical Society, chairman; Culver H. Smith, University of Chattanooga; 
A. F. Kuhiman,* Vanderbilt University; Allan Nevins, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Edgar E. Robinson, Stanford University; E. Malcolm Carroll, Duke 
University. Special Committee on Business Records: Thomas C. Cochran,* 
New York University, chairman; Ralph M. Hower, Harvard University; 
William D. Overman, Firestone Tire and Rubber Company, Akron; Oliver 
W. Holmes, The National Archives; Lewis Atherton, University of Mis- 
souri; Thomas D. Clark, University of Kentucky; Herbert O. Brayer,* 
Colorado State Museum; Richard Overton,* Northwestern University. Special 
Committee on Library Holdings: Clarence Paine,* Beloit College, chairman; 
Louis .Kaplan,* University of Wisconsin; James A. Barnes, Temple Univer- 
sity; Virginia Gambrell,* Dallas Historical Society; William Jesse,* Univer- 
sity of Tennessee. Special Committee on Preservation and Restoration of 
Historical Objects: Herbert E. Kahler, National Park Service, Department of 
Interior, Chicago, chairman; Ronald Lee, National Park Service, Department 
of Interior, Washington; Russeil H. Anderson, Museum of Science and Indus- 
try, Chicago; Hans Huth,* Art Institute of Chicago; C. C. Crittenden, Depart- 
ment of Archives and History of North Carolina; Lucile O'Connor Kellar, 
McCormick Historical Association. Special Committee on Documentary 
Reproduction: Captain Edgar L. Erickson, C.A.D. Information Branch, 
Pentagon Building, Washington, chairman; Louis Knott Koontz,* University 


* New member this year. 
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of California at Los Angeles; C. W. de Kiewiet,* Cornell University; Milton R. 
Gutsch, University of Texas; Warner F. Woodring, Ohio State University; 
Frank J. Klingberg, University of California. Research Associate: Everett E. 
Edwards, Department of Agriculture. 

Committee on the WPA Annotated Bibliography of United States History.— 
Lester J. Cappon, Colonial Williamsburg, chairman; Charles C. Crittenden, 
State Department of Archives and History, Raleigh, North Carolina; Dan 
Lacy, The National Archives, Washington, D. C. 

Committee on Radio—Conyers Read, University of Pennsylvania, chairman; 
Stanley Pargellis, Newberry Library, Chicago; Elizabeth -Y. Webb, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Henry Commager,* Columbia University; W. K. Jordan,* 
Radcliffe College; Thomas 1. Parkinson,* New York City; Philip E. Mosely,* 
Department of State, Washington, D.C.; Raymond Sontag,* University of 
California; Evelyn Read (director), Villa Nova, Pennsylvania; Cesar Saerch- 
inger (broadcaster), New York City. 

‘Delegates of the American Historical Association.—American Academy of Classi- 
cal and Medieval Studies in Rome: Austin P. Evans, Columbia University— 
term expires December, 1947; T. Robert S. Broughton, Bryn Mawr College— 
term expires December, 1947. American Council of Learned Societies: Wallace 
Notestein, Yale University—term expires December, 1946; C. W. de Kiewiet, 
Cornell University—term expires December, 1948. Representative on American 
Year Book Supervisory Board: Thomas C. Cochran, Washington Square Col- 
lege, New York University. International Committee on Historical Sciences: 
James T. Shotwell, Columbia University, Waldo G. Leland, American Council 
of Learned Societies. Representative on National Parks Association Board: 
B. Floyd Flickinger, Bear Garden Farm, Star Route, Hanover, Virginia— 
term expires December, 1946. Representatives on Social Education: Guy Stan- 
ton Ford, Library of Congress Annex (ex officio); Chester McA. Destler, 
Connecticut College. Social Science Research Council: Merle E, Curti, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin—term expires December, 1946; Roy F. Nichols, University 
of Pennsylvania—term expires December, 1947; Shepard B. Clough, Columbia 
University—term expires December, 1948 (re-elected). 
The following ad interim appointments were made during the year 1945: 

Professor Frank Pitman of Claremont College was representative at the twenty- 

fifth anniversary celebration of the Graduate School of the University of Southern 

California, January 25-28, 1945. Professor Elizabeth Davidson of Coker College 

was representative at the inauguration of Dr. Donald Charles Agnew as president 

of Coker College on April 28, 1945. Professor A. C. Krey of the University of 

Minnesota was delegate to the inauguration of Dr. Lawrence McKinley Gould 

as president of Carlton College on October 16, 1945. Professor Dora Mae Clark 


*New member this year. 
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of Wilson College was delegate at the celebration of the seventy-fifth anniversary 
of Wilson College on October 13, 1945. Professor A. T. Volwiler of Ohio Uni- 
versity was delegate to the inauguration of William Allison Shimer as president 
of Marietta College on October 20, 1945. Professor Lawrence H. Gipson of 
Lafayette College was delegate to the inauguration of Ralph Cooper Hutchison 
as president of Lafayette College on October 26, 1945. Professor David K. Bjork 
of the University of California was delegate to the inauguration of George Henry 
Armacost as president of the University of Redlands on November 4, 1945. Pro- 
fessor Oscar J. Hammen of the University of Utah was delegate to the inauguration 
of Howard S. McDonald as president of Brigham Young University on November 
14, 1945. Professor J. Duncan Brite of Utah State Agricultural College was dele- 
gate to the inauguration of Franklin Stewart Harris as president of Utah State 
Agricultural, College on November 16, 1945. Professor Herman J. Deutsch of the 
State College of Washington was delegate to the inauguration of Wilson Marindale 
Compton as president of the State College of Washington on December 11, 1945. 
Professor Winfred T. Root of the University of Iowa was delegate to the inaugura-. 
tion of Byron Sharpe Hollinshead as president of Coe College on December 14, 
1945. 

Next, the question of the Association’s keeping a roster of the war records of 
members was discussed. It was decided that such a large project was of doubtful 
value and could not be handled by the present staff in the office of the Executive 
Secretary. 

Reporting for the Committee on Honorary Members, of which Dr. Waldo G. 
Leland is chairman, Mr. Ford announced that nine of the ten honorary members 
elected last year had accepted the election. The tenth, Professor Johan Huizinga 
of the University of Leiden, died before the news of his election could be communi- 
cated to him. Mr. Ford reported that the committee felt that if honorary. mem- 
bership in the Association was to be esteemed as highly as it deserved, it should be 
awarded not only with great care but also sparingly. Accordingly, the committee 
recommended that the Executive Council should form a resolution to the effect 
that the number of living honorary members at any one time should not exceed 
fifteen. The Council agreed to such a resolution. 

-On motion the following list of honorary members was elected and the Execu- 
tive Secretary instructed to inform them and in due time to send them some suit- 
able certificate: 


Gaetano de Sanctis. Commissioner extraordinary for historical studies of Italy; 
born in 1870; professor of ancient history in the University of Turin, 1goo- 
1929; professor of Greek history in the University of Rome, 1929-1931; dis- 
missed from his professorship for refusal to take the Fascist oath; president of 
the Pontifical Academy of Archaeology; a founder and member of the first 
governing board of the International Committee of Historical Sciences; mem- 
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ber of the International Union of Academies; honorary degree of Doctor of 

Laws conferred by the University of Cambridge in 1930; historian of classical 

antiquity. Author: History of the Romans (1907-1923); History of the 

Athenian Republic (1912); Problems of Ancient History (1932); History of 

the Greeks (1939). 

Halvdan Koht. Born in 1873; lecturer and professor of history in the University 
of Oslo, 1908-1935; minister of foreign affairs of Norway, 1935-1941; president 
of the Academy of Sciences of Oslo; founder and first president of the Inter- 
national Committee of Historical Sciences; member of the International Union 
of Academies; visiting professor in Harvard University and Lowell lecturer; 
received honorary degree of doctor of laws from Cambridge University, 1930. 
Author: Social Democracy (1926); Johan Sverdrupp (1916-25); Henrik Ibsen 
(1928-29); Old Norse Sagas (1931); Norway, Neutral and Invaded (1941). 
Editor: Ibsen's Letters and Posthumous Works (1904, 1909, 1939); Bjornson's 
Letters (1912, 1921, 1932). 

. George Peabody Gooch. Born in 1873; honorary fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge; president of the Historical Association, 1922-1925; Member of Parlia- 
ment, 1906-1910; fellow of the British Academy; degree of D.Litt., Oxford. 
Author: English Democratic Ideas in the Seventeenth Century; History and 
Historians of the Nineteenth Century; Political Ideas from Bacon to Halifax; 
Germany and the French Revolution. Joint editor: Contemporary Review; 
Cambridge History of British Foreign Policy; British Documents on the Origins 
of the War. 

Frederick Maurice Powicke. Regius professor of modern history, Oxford Uni- 
versity; born in 1879; fellow of the British Academy; president of the Royal 
Historical Society, 1933-1937; corresponding fellow of the Mediaeval Academy ` 
of America; correspondent of the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres; 
chairman of the Committee on the International Bibliography of Historical 
Sciences; honorary degrees from Cambridge, St. Andrews, Manchester, Liver- 
pool, Harvard, and Caen; formerly professor in Queens University, Belfast, and 
University of Manchester. Author: Loss of Normandy (1913); Stephen Lang- 
ton (1928); Medieval England (1931); The Christian Life in the Middle Ages 
(1935); History, Freedom, and Religion (1937). 

The Committee on Honorary Members felt the need to increase its siente 
ship from three to five in order that the fields of Latin-American history and 
Slavic studies could be represented. It was voted to leave the choice of two new 
members to the committee itself. 

Professor Arthur P. Whitaker, chairman of the Albert J. Beveridge Memorial 
Fund Committee, presented the report of his committee, which is summarized 
above in the report of the Executive Secretary (see p. 581). With two slight changes, 
it was voted to accept the plan of the committee as outlined, to approve the estab- 
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lishment of the Albert J. Beveridge Memorial Fellowship, and to abolish the 
Albert J. Beveridge Memorial Prize. 

Mr. Ford then spoke of the fact that an interested member wanted to give a 
prize for an outstanding book in Franco-American relations. It was agreed that 
the matter should be looked into more thoroughly. 

The matter of electing the Executive Committee was postponed until after the 
business meeting. 

Next came the consideration of the annual meeting for 1946. It was decided 
to follow the usual cycle of cities and call the next meeting for December, 1946, 
in New York City. Professor Thomas C. Cochran of New York University was 
made chairman of the Local Arrangements Committee and Professor Dwight C. 
Miner of Columbia University chairman of the Program Committee. Authority 
was given to the Executive Committee to modify all arrangements to fit any con- 
tingericy that might arise during the year. 

Mr. Ford then brought up the matter of the exchange list of the American 
Historical Review. He pointed out that certain European libraries had been re- 
ceiving the Review up until the beginning of the war as a gift dating from 1927 
when that Board of Editors made a decision to donate the Review for five years. 
It was decided that the Executive Secretary be entitled to make such exchanges 
or cancel such exchanges as he saw fit but that free copies would no longer be 
extended to the list formulated in 1927. 

Since the term of J. G. Randall of the University of Illinois as a member of the 
Board of Editors of the American Historical Review ended in December, 1945, the 
Council elected Lawrence H. Gipson, of Lehigh University to replace him. 

A letter from the publishers of the Guide to Historical Literature was presented. 
It was agreed that the Macmillan Company should be assured that the Association 
desired another printing and it should be suggested to them that a supplement 
might be added which would serve as a revision for the time being. The Guide 
seemed to the Council a publishing venture that could and should be underwritten 
by Macmillan. In about ten years a complete revision would be necessary and 
desirable. 

The next question was the problem of the Writings on American History, The 
Council authorized the Executive Committee to set up a special committee to 
study the situation and make suggestions: to the Executive Committee. 

Mr. Ford then read a report from Stanley Pargellis on the Bibliography of 
British History, 1714-1789, which is being sponsored jointly by the Royal His- 
torical Society and the American Historical Association. The Council agreed that 
the Executive Secretary should write tó the Royal Historical Society and indicate 
the Association’s approval of the manuscript, as it has now been revised by 
Professor Pargellis. oe f 

Upon motion it was voted that the Historical Service Board, established in 
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September, 1943, officially go out of existence as of December 31, 1945. The Coun- 
cil asked Mr. Ford to convey to the Board its appreciation of their work. Mr, Ford . 
read the following list of pamphlets published under the Board: 


Can War Marriages Be Made To Work? 

Do you Want Your Wife To Work after the War? 
. Guide for Discussion Leaders 

Will the French Republic Live Again? 

What Is Propaganda? 

Our British Ally 

. What Shall Be Done with the War Criminals? 

. What Shall Be Done about Germany after the War? 
. What Has Alaska To Offer Postwar Pioneers? 

. Our Chinese Ally 

. Can We Prevent Future Wars? 

. The Balkans: Many Peoples, Many Problems 

. Shall We Have Universal Military Training (censored) 
. Will There Be Work for All? 

. Shall I Build a House after the War? 

. Australia: Our Neighbor “Down Under” 

. Why Co-ops? What Are They? How Do They Work? 
. What Future for the Islands of the Pacific? 

. What Will Your Town Be Like? 

. Our Russian Ally 

. How Shall Lend-Lease Accounts Be Settled? 

. Is the Good Neighbor Policy a Success? 

. Does It Pay To Borrow? 

. What Lies Ahead for the Philippines? 

25. Shall I Take Up Farming? 

26. Shall I Go Back to School? 

27. What Shall Be Done about Japan after Victory? 

28. Will There Be a Plane in Every Garage? 

29. What Is the Future of Television? 

30. What Makes the British Commonwealth Hold Together? 
31. How Free Are the Skyways? 

32. Canada: Our Oldest Good Neighbor 

33. How Far Should Government Control Radio? 

34. What Is the Future of Italy? 

35- Who Should Choose a Civil Service Career? 

36. Can the Germans Be Re-Educated? 

37. What Shall We Do with Our Merchant Fleet? 

38. Building a Workable Peace f 

39. Is Your Health the Nation's Business? 

40. Are Opinion Polls Useful? 

41. Shall I Go into Business far Myself? 

42. Is a Crime Wave Coming? 

43. Why Do We Have a Social Security Law? 

44. Why Do Veterans Organize? 
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At the time for new business Mr. Buck called the attention of the Council to 
three things: the proposal for the establishment of a United Nations Archives, the 
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proposal for memorials to Franklin Delano Roosevelt, and the appointment of 
a committee to form the Washington Social Science, Federation. He pointed out 
that the Association would probably be asked to approve, although not support, a 
Washington branch of the American Historical Association. It was agreed that 
such a local organization would promote historical research co-operation here in 
Washington. 

Professor Koontz of the Pacific Coast Branch asked the Council if the Associa- 
tion would pass a resolution approving Senate Bill S. 1720, “A Bill to promote the 
progress of science and the useful arts, to secure the national defense, to advance 
the national health and welfare, and for other purposes.” It was decided that he 
should read his resolution before the business meeting to follow and that it should 


be discussed there, Guy Sranton Forn, Executive Secretary 


MINUTES OF THE BUSINESS MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, CONFERENCE ROOM, 
THE NATIONAL ARCHIVES, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

DECEMBER 27, 1945, 4:00 P, M. 


The annual business meeting of the American Historical Association, held in 
the conference room of the National Archives was called to order by President 
Hayes, with approximately seventy members present. President Hayes called the 
attention of the members to the fact that this was the sixtieth annual meeting 
of the Association and the fifth under abnormal conditions. 

Motion was made to approve without reading the minutes of the meeting in 
1944, as they had already been printed and circulated. 

Mr. Ford then read his report as Executive Secretary and Managing Editor 
(see p. 575). 

The Treasurer, Mr. Buck, then presented a summary of his report. Motion 
was made to accept the report and place it on file. Approved. (The report will 
be published in full in the Annual Report for 1945, Volume I.) 

The nomination of Stanton Griffis to continue on the Board of Trustees for 
another term was presented, and he was re-elected by the Association. The nomina- 
tion of Shepard Morgan to finish out the term of Leon Fraser, who had died dur- 
ing the past year, was approved. The Board of Trustees for 1946 is as follows: 
W. Randolph Burgess, 55 Wall Street, New York City, chairman—term expires 
1946; Thomas I. Parkinson, 393 Seventh Avenue, New York City—term expires 
1947; Shepard Morgan, 18 Pine Street, New York City—term expires 1948; A. W, 
Page, 195 Broadway, New York City—serm expires 1949; Stanton Griffis, Hemp- 
hill, Noyes and Company, 15 Broad Street, New York City-—term expires 1950. 

Professor Max Savelle gave the report of the Nominating Committee in the 
absence of Chairman Loren C. MacKinney. The committee had received by De- 
cember 20 a total of 1,610 ballots. A tabulation showed the election of the follow- 
ing from names submitted by the committee: 
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Members of the Council (two to be chosen)—Professor Merle Curti of the 
University of Wisconsin and Professor A. C. Krey of the University of Minnesota. 

Members of the Nominating Committee (two to be chosen)—Professor F. 
Lee Benns of the University of Indiana and Professor Louis Pelzer of the Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 

For the offices of president, vice president, and treasurer the committee nomi- 
nated Professors Sidney B. Fay, T. J. Wertenbaker, and Solon J. Buck respectively. 
Since the committee had received no petitions for alternative candidates within 
the prescribed time limit for written petitions, the Executive Secretary was in- 
structed to cast a unanimous ballot for those three candidates. 

The Executive Secretary then reported to the Association the following actions 
taken by the Council at its morning meeting: 

The decisions on the Committee on Committees report (see p. 583 above); the 
re-election of Shepard B. Clough as representative on the Social Science Research 
Council; the choice of four additional honorary members (see p. 587 above); the 
decision to increase the membership of the Committee on Honorary Members 
from three to five; the resolution to keep the number of living honorary members 
at fifteen; the report of the Beveridge Memorial Fund Committee embodying the 
new fellowship plan; the selection of New York City as the place of the 1946 
meeting and the decision to leave the choice of a Program Committee chairman 
and a Local Arrangements Committee chairman to the Executive Secretary in 
consultation with members in New York City; the report of the Committee on 
the Annual Report; the election of Lawrence H, Gipson of Lehigh University to 
the Board of Editors of the American Historical Review. 

Professor Mazour, the representative from the Pacific Coast Branch, then read 
the report of Hardin Craig, jr., the secretary. It indicated that the affairs of the 
branch were in a healthy condition. It has a membership of 364 including 33 
libraries. Two one-day meetings will be held in January, 1946, one at Stanford 
University and the other at the California Institute of Technology in Pasadena. 
Regular meetings will be resumed at the end of 1946. 

Mrs. Jeannette P. Nichols presented for the Committee on Government Pub- 
lications the following resolutions, which were unanimously approved: 


Wuereas, The American Historical Association always has evinced keen in- 
terest in publication of the documentary record of American foreign policy, as 
exemplified in such series as the Department of State’s Papers Relating to the 
Foreign Relations of the United States: and 

Wuersas, America’s foreign relations now have acquired an importance unpre- 
cedented in our history, thus making aneexpanded publication program a prime 
necessity: now therefore be it 

Resolved, That the American Historical Association make known to the Secre- 
tary of State and to appropriate committees of Congress its lively interest in the 
whole field of the Department’s documentation, and urgently request the Secre- 
tary of State to facilitate the publication of all basic papers on World War II and 
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its origins and zauses, and of all available data on every important aspect of our 
current foreign policy consistent with national security, in order that those who 
interpret and teach American diplomacy may have the accurate and full informa- 
tion requisite for their duties. 


Wuersas, It has been the general practice of Presidents of the United States, 
upon retirement from the White House, to take with them considerable bodies of 
records, official as well as personal: and 

Wuerzas, The Federal Government now possesses admirable facilities for the 
expert care and servicing of all official files, and the use of them is essential to 
scholars and government officials for intelligent performance of their functions in 
our democracy: now therefore be it 

Resolved, That the American Historical Association express, and give full 
publicity to, its earnest hope that, henceforward, our chief executives may take 
with them upoa retirement only that correspondence which is strictly personal 
in character. 


Wuereas, President Truman, in his Executive Order No. 9568 of June 8, 1945, 
has provided for the release, through declassification, of scientific and technical 
data “to the end that such information may be of maximum benefit to the public”: 
and 

Wuereas, Declassification is essential in the fields of the social sciences and 
the humanities, no less than those of the natural sciences: now therefore be it 

Resolved, That the American Historical Association through its officers urge 
upon the Directer of War Mobilization and upon other officials controlling declassi- 
fication, that, as rapidly as comports with national security, they release not only 
the scientific anc technical data but also that in the fields of the social sciences and 
humanities. 


On the call for new business Professor Koontz of the Pacific Coast Branch 
presented a resclution on Senate Bill S. 1720. After debate on the floor led by 
John H. Powell it was voted to refer the resolution to a committee to consider, 
reformulate, and send to the chairman of the Senate subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Milita-y Affairs. The resolution as redrafted by a committee consisting 
of Professor Maz Savelle, chairman, L. K. Koontz, and G. S. Ford follows: 


Wuereas, There has been introduced on December 21, 1945, by Senators 
Kilgore, Johnson, Pepper, Fulbright, and Saltonstall, in the Senate of the United 
States, Senate Bill S. 1720, “A Bill to promote the progress of science and the useful 
arts, to secure the national defense, to advance the national health and welfare, and 
for other purposes,” in short, a bill to establish a “National Science Foundation”; 
and 

Wuergas, During the month of October extensive hearings were held on an 
earlier draft of tais bill, at which representatives from the American Council of 
Learned Societies, the Social Science Research Council, the American Political 
Science Association, the American Council on Education, the United States Com- 
missioner of Education, the Guggenheim Foundation, the American Economics 
Association, the National Education Association, and other organizations sup- 
ported those provisions of the bill that look to the encouragement of research, 
training, and publication in the Social Sciences and the Humanities, therefore be it 
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Resolved, That the American Historical Association urges the passage of this 
Bill, with its provision for the encouragement of research, training, and publica- 
tion in the Social. Sciences and the Humanities, and commends the open and fair 
napne in which the Senate Subcommittee on War Mobilization conducted the 

earings. 


On motion the meeting ádjourned. 
Guy Sranton Foro, Executive Secretary 


SECOND MEETING OF THE COUNCIL OF THE AMERICAN HIS- 
TORICAL ASSOCIATION, CONFERENCE ROOM, THE NATIONAL 
ARCHIVES, WASHINGTON, D. C., DECEMBER 27, 1945, 5:00 P. M. 


The Council met at the conclusion of the business meeting and elected the 
following members as the Executive Committee for 1946: 

Carlton J. H. Hayes, Columbia University, chairman; Roy F. Nichols, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; Sidney B. Fay, Harvard University; Guy Stanton Ford, 
Library of Congress Annex (ex officio); Solon J. Buck, The National Archives 
(ex officio), 

, Guy Sranron Forn, Executive Secretary 


American Historical Association 


The chairmen of the Local Arrangements Committee and the Program Com- 
mittee, Professors Thomas C. Cochran and Dwight C. Miner, have fixed the dates 
of the annual meeting for 1946 as December 27, 28, and 30 in New York City. 
Headquarters will be at the Hotel Pennsylvania. 


The attention of members is called to the perforated tear sheet ballot at the end _ 
of this section. It is added to this issue as an aid to the Committee on Nomina- 
tions in its effort to provide an opportunity for members to indicate their prefer- 
ences. The committee asks your co-operation in this experiment. 


It is with regret that we announce that despite the best laid plans the Govern- 
ment Printing Office failed to print extra copies of Part If cf Volume I of the 
Annual Report for 1944. This is the section containing the digest prepared by 
Professor Franklin Scott of all articles in the first fifty volumes of the American 
Historical Review. The Superintendent of Documents placed his order for five 
hundred offprints to be sold. This office had asked for a limited number. All this 
was done last October. Through an oversight these orders were mislaid and the 
type distributed. It is unfortunate that the usually reliable government printers 
should have slipped on a matter of more than usual importance. The only recourse 
of those not on the mailing list for the annual reports is to ask their congressman 
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or senator for a copy. A few copies are set aside for each member of Congress. 
These are usually surplusage from his point of view. 


At its meeting in Washington on December 27, 1945, the Council of the 
American Historical Association established the Albert J. Beveridge Memorial 
Fellowship, to be awarded annually, beginning in 1946, for the best original 
manuscript, either complete or in progress, on American history. By American 
history is meant the history of the United States, Latin America, and Canada. 
The fellowship has a cash value of $1,000, plus a royalty of five per cent after cost 
of publication has been met. The winning manuscript in each annual competition 
will be published without cost to the author in the series of Beveridge Fund pub- 
lications; other manuscripts also may be so published at the discretion of the Com- 
mittee on the Albert J. Beveridge Memorial Fund, which is charged with the 
administration of the fellowship. As small a part as one half of the manuscript may 
be submitted at the time of application, but it must be accompanied by a detailed 
outline of the balance. The deadline for the submission of applications and manu- 
scripts in the first year of competition (1946) is September 1, 1946. For full details 
and forms of application, address Arthur P. Whitaker, Chairman, Committee on 
the Albert J. Beveridge Memorial Fund of the American Historical Association, 
208 College Hall, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania. 


Other Historical Activities 


Among the recent accessions to the Division of Manuscripts in the Library of 
Congress the following, arranged in chronological order of materials, may be 
noted: document purporting to be letter of Christopher Columbus to Juan Luis 
de Mayo, December 28, 1504; photostats and transcripts of memorial of Father 
Alonso de Benavides, Franciscan, regarding missions in New Mexico, February 
12, 1634, and related documents; unpublished manuscript of “Liure de guerre 
Contenant Soixante plans. .. . Dedié Au Roy par le sieur d'Aurignac, Marechal 
de Bataille A Paris 1663”; photostats of four papers of the Hayden family of Con- 
necticut, April 11, 1696, to April y, 1888; seventeenth century manuscript copy of 
Cortes” Fourth Letter to the King of Spain, first published in 1525; copy of letter 
from Brown Willis to John Hampden, April 29, 1738, and genealogical chart of 
the Hampden family, 1825; letter from Joseph Farell and Nephew to Daniel Parke 
Custis, November 29, 1749, with endorsement in the hand of George Washington 
on the verso; six additional papers of James McHenry, 1776 to 1814; photostat of 
letter from George Washington to Nicholas Cooke, April 3, 1777; letter from 
George Washington to [ ], November 24, 1777; photostat of a muster roll of 
Captain Samuel Sands, Berks County, Pennsylvania, April 23 to May 23, 1781, 
and typescript introductory statement by Margaret R. Waters, November 8, 1945; 
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photostat of letter from John Blair to Benjamin Harrison, Governor of Virginia, 
January 4, 1782; about two hundred papers of Andrew Ellicott, 1784-1829; 
microfilm of a ledger kept by William Seaton or Oliver Crawford, Muddy Creek, 
Pennsylvania, 1793 to 1795;-letter from John Quincy Adams to [ ] Le Ray, 
Nov. 23, 1794; forty-eight letters of Rebecca Gratz, mainly to Maria Fenno 
Hoffman, 1797 to 1804 and 1860; ninety additional papers of the Shippen family, 
mainly 1798 to 1855; seven Mexican legal documents including twenty-three 
colored drawings of Indian towns, eighteenth and nineteenth centuries; sixteen 
letters and notes (one volume) pertaining to William Blake, mainly 1804 to 1880; 
one hundred and eleven additional papers of Alfred Mordecai, mainly 1822 to 
1885; letter from Zachary Taylor to Thomas Lawson, August 28, 1828; letter from 
John Quincy Adams to Joseph Blunt, editor of the American Annual Register, 
January 16, 1830; authorization of Andrew Jackson to the Attorney General of 
the United States on a matter of debt, February 24, 1834; manuscript account of 
Andrew Johnson with Mordecai Lincoln for tailoring and other items, March 
12, 1835 to June 13, 1836; letter from Andrew Jackson to Henry Toland, Septem- 
ber 9, 1835; photostat of message sent out by William B. Travis during the siege 
of the Alamo, February 24, 1836; diary of Tobias Purrington of Maine, one 
volume, February 10, 1837, to May 10, 1841; eighty-three additional papers of 
A. A. Low and Brothers, largely relating to trade with China, September 15, 
1842, to July 16, 1849; photostats of additional papers of William Gregg, mainly 
1843 to 1872; photostat of letter from Y. E. Garvin and other citizens of Gettys- 
burg, Pennsylvania, to Thaddeus Stevens, September 10, 1844; seven letter and 
account books of Philippine Islands and Boston merchants, Lorenzo Margati and 
José Margati, 1845 to 1855 and 1865 to 1887; diaries (two volumes) kept by 
James M. Hutchings, May 19, 1848, to December 31, 1855; photostat of letter from 
Daniel Webster to Daniel Webster Fessenden, July 26, 1849; journal by Robert 
Danby of a cruise in the United States steam frigate Mississippi, November 24, 
1852, to April 22, [1855]; seven letters from Franklin Pierce to members of his 
family, 1854 to 1865; papers of James Petigru Boyce, one volume and seventeen 
other items, mainly 1854 to 1888, and 1907; six additional letters from John Fiske 
to members of his family, March 31, 1867, to June 3, 1887; two letters from 
Herbert Spencer, February 29, 1868, and January 15, 1869; letters, transcripts of 
letters and related papers, Henry James to Sir Edmund Gosse, 1882 to 1920; 
autograph fragment of Walt Whitman’s “Specimen Days”; minute book of the 
Brooklyn Republican Club, Brooklyn, New York, January 30, 1896, to May 25, 
[19]03; letter from John J. Pershing to Edward Rosewater, April 17, 1898; eleven 
letters from Henry James to George Harvey and others, June 2, 1899, to September 
6, 1907; one hundred and eighty-seven additional papers of Mira Lloyd Dock, 
mainly 1899 to 1945; letters from William Howard Taft to Willis Fletcher John- 
son, June 25, 1908, to November 24, 1908; shorthand statement by Woodrow 
Wilson, with transcription, relating to the choice of a United States Senator from 
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New Jersey, December 8, 1910; additional papers of Woodrow Wilson July 5 to 
August 14, 1914 (restricted); photostat of a letter from Albert Einstein to Mrs. 
[ ] Whitney, July 15, [19]26; forty-six letters from John Masefield to Muriel 
Walthew, 1932 :0 1934; photostat of signed reading copy (with autograph correc- 
tions) of speech by Franklin D. Roosevelt, at Washington, D. C., September 17, 
1937: letter from M. A. deWolfe Howe to the Right Reverend J. W. Atwood, 
November 18, 1940; twenty-two pieces of correspondence of Howard O. Eaton 
and ten drafts cf a proposed Constitution of the United Nations, with marginal 
notes by Mr. Eaton, 1940 to 1942; papers of William E. Dodd (restricted); letter 
from Joseph C. Grew to Archibald MacLeish, February 8, 1945; typescript prepared 
by Florence W. Layton, “Brief Annals of Senator Charles Cutts and His Family 
with Some of Their Letters,” 1945; unpublished manuscript (two notebooks) by 
Donald Culross Peattie, “Flowering Plants of Kennicott’s Grove”; three additional 
papers (typescripts) of Katharine Hayden Salter. 


The Eleventh Annual Report of the Archivist of the United States for the fiscal 
year 1944-1945, just published, describes the part played by the National Archives 
in handling records problems at home and abroad during the last full year of 
World War II. With the smallest staff it had had since 1938, the agency could not 
deal zs effectively as it might have with the ever-increasing mass of government 
records. Major attention was given to the war agencies likely to be terminated soon 
after the end of hostilities. By accessioning their valuable records, facilitating the 
disposal of those no longer of value, and planning for the eventual disposition of 
all their files, the records of war agencies were brought under some measure of 
control. Altogether, from old-line as well as emergency agencies, the National 
Archives receivec nearly 74,000 cubic feet of records during the year, bringing the 
total in the custody of the archivist on June 30, 1945, to more than 689,000 cubic 
feet. Reference service still had to be rendered on a restricted basis but a number 
' of special services, such as furnishing information and assistance to the military 
authorities in the protection and utilization of records in occupied areas, were 
performed. Copies of the Eleventh Annual Report may be obtained upon request. 
Another publication of the National Archives recently issued is Putting PAW to 
Bed: The Record: Retirement Program of the Petroleum Administration for War, 
by Frances Bourne. Now that the war is over, the National Archives can once 
again take orders for file microcopies. The program to reproduce on microfilm 
bodies of records of outstanding research value and to provide positive prints to 
the public at cost was begun in 1940 but was hampered by wartime reductions in 
staff and the scarcity of materials. Nevertheless, during the past five years some 
1,400 rolls of file microcopies have been made. 


The Franklin D. Roosevelt Library has acquired eighteen notebooks of 
Franklin Roosevelt containing schoolboy exercises and compositions in writing, 
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grammar, arithmetic, history, French, and German, done during the years 1890- 
1893, when their author was from eight to eleven years old. With the notebooks 
was received a record of the grades earned by him in these subjects, kept by his 
governess during the period in question and enlivened by her comments on the 
progress of her charge. A stenographic transcription of a little-known extem- 
poraneous talk by Mr. Roosevelt on the subject of regionalism in its relation to 
state planning, delivered at the University of Virginia’s Institute of Public Affairs, 
in Charlottesville on July 6, 1931, has been received from Mr. Clarence Ascher 
of New York. 


The reference department of the Library of Congress has now completed 
Volume I of the United States Quarterly Book List. Many competent reviewers 
have co-operated in characterizing briefly the chief books to be called to the atten- 
tion of foreign scholars and libraries. The publication has its value also for like 
groups in this country. Moreover, it is welcome as an indication of the library’s 
recognition of its responsibilities in taking the lead nationally in preparing and 
publishing bibliographical aids. This venture is distributed by the Superintendent 
of Documents at the Government Printing Office for $1.25 per year. 


A committee of the American Library Association concerned with aid to 
libraries in devastated areas has compiled and published a pamphlet, Books Pub- 
lished in the United States, 1939-1943. The selection of the 1,406 titles was made 
by the editor, Charles F. McCombs of the New York Public Library and his com- 
mittee, with the aid of committees and specialists in all fields enlisted by the lead- 
ing learned societies. Some thirty-five sets of all titles have been stock-piled for 
distribution to selected libraries strategically located in the devastated areas. Amer- 
ican history is represented by 87 titles, history outside America by 132, and his- 
torical auxiliary sciences by 16. A comparable list of 1,000 titles was prepared in 
England by a committee under the chairmanship of Sir Ernest Barker. The final 
choice in America was made with a view to furnishing a reference library rather 
than a specialists’ library. The result is, however, an acceptable blend of both 
points of view. 


Living in the United States: A Guide for New Visitors is the title of a booklet 
issued by the Committee on Friendly Relations among Foreign Students (347 
Madison Avenue, New York 17, price ro cents). It is meant chiefly for students 
and technical trainees who have come to the United States for the first time and 
contains sections on “Travel in the United States,” “Learning about Daily Living,” 
“First Steps in Understanding American Community Life,” and “Some Social 
Customs.” 


Who's Who in Latin America: A Biographical Dictionary of Notable Living 
Men and Women of Latin America is to be published in seven parts by the Stan- 
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lord University Press. Part II, Central America and Panama, has become available 
recently. Part J, Mexico, and the other parts will be published as soon as ready. 
Who's Who in Latin America was initiated by the late Professor Percy A. Martin 
of Stanford University. The current edition, which is the third, will be approxi- 
mately four times as large as its predecessors. 


The Social Science Institute of Fisk University (Nashville 8, Tennessee) offers 
for teachers, research students, social workers, and administrators a selection of 
“human documents,” consisting of hitherto unpublished interviews, autobiographi- 
cal narratives, religious conversion experiences, letters, personal-racial experiences 
and attitudes, and cultural adjustment experiences. These documents have been 
gathered over the past fifteen years by the research staff of the Social Science Insti- 
tute and are grouped and classified but unedited. Each set of documents has a 
brief introduction explaining the source and character of the materials, and offer- 
ing a broad conceptual framework for their interpretation. They are mimeographed 
and securely bound. The volumes now available in limited numbers are as fol- 
lows: (1) Unwritten History of Slavery (322 pp., $3.00), autobiographical ac- 
counts of Negro ex-slaves. (2) God Struck Me Dead (218 pp., $2.50), religious 
conversion experiences and autobiographies of ex-slaves. (3) Racial Attitudes 
(270 pp., $3.00), interviews revealing attitudes of northern and southern white 
persons of a wide range of occupational and educational levels toward Negroes. 
(4) Orientals and Their Cultural Adjustment (138 pp., $2.50), interviews, life 
histories, and social adjustment experiences of Chinese and Japanese of varying 
backgrounds and length of residence in the United States. (5) Social World of 
Negro Youths (298 pp., $2.50), interviews with southern Negro youth on per- 
sonnel, social, and racial adjustment experiences. 


The University of Rochester Library announces the gift of a large and impor- 
tant part of the Thurlow Weed Collection which has been on deposit in Rush 
Rhees Library on the River Campus for several years. The donors are Mrs. Harriet 
Weed Hollister Spencer of Rochester, Mrs. Elizabeth Hollister Frost Blair of 
Tarrytown, and Mrs. Isabelle Hollister Tuttle of New Haven, great-granddaughters 
of Thurlow Weed, nineteenth century American political leader. The gift com- 
prises twenty volumes of original letters, about 1,300 financial records and miscel- 
laneous manuscripts, 12 volumes of early American newspapers, and several vol- 
umes of scrapbooks, pamphlets, and books relating to Thurlow Weed’s career. 


A history of Indiana University daring World War II is being prepared by 
Professor Oliver P. Field. : 


The Library of Congress has commissioned the American Printing House for 
the Blind to record a Talking Book edition of Contemporary America: The Na- 
tional Scene since 1900 (Harper and Brothers, 1945) by Harvey Wish. This work, 
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financed by congressional appropriation, involves forty-five double-side Vinylite 
discs read by radio announcers and artists and is distributed free-of-charge to 
libraries for the blind throughout the nation. 


The Smith College Studies in History completed, by the end of 1945, thirty 
years of continuous publication. During that period they published fifty-five books 
_ and monographs. Twenty-one of them concerned American general, social, and 
cultural history; ten, the social and economic development of the Connecticut 
Valley; four, United States foreign relations and diplomatic history; seven, Eng- 
lish history, medieval and modern; and eleven, European history, ancient through 
modern. Of the two remaining studies, one, by Harold J. Laski, dealt with “The 
Problem of Administration Areas” and the other with the history of the Smith 
College department of history and government from 1875 to 1920. The Smith 
College Studies in History aim primarily to afford a medium for publication by 
present and former members of the Smith College faculty and by former students 
of the college. 


Since 1941 the Steamship Historical Society of America has published a Re- 
print Series. The last (No. 3) is Iron and Steel Hull Steam Vessels of the United 
States, 1825-1905 by John H. Morrison, prepared for reprinting with foreword 
and index by Lieutenant Commander Alexander C. Brown, USNR. Copies may 
be obtained at fifty cents each from James T. Wilson, Circulation Manager, 138~30 
` Northern Boulevard, Flushing, New York. 


The Historical Society of Delaware has sent forth the first issue of a new 
periodical, January, 1946. It is a highly creditable number. The two main articles 
are listed elsewhere. Writers of local history would profit by reading and reflect- 
ing on the opening paragraphs of the article by J. H. Powell on “John Dickinson, 
President of the Delaware State, 1781-1782.” 


The first issue of Chicago History, a little quarterly published by the Chicago 
Historical Society, appeared in the fall of 1945. Editor Paul M. Angle describes it 
as “an informal publication devoted in the main to the Society’s museum, library, 
and activities,” Copies are distributed only to members of the society, a group 
which hopes to grow rapidly. 


Eight awards under the Library of Congress program of grants-in-aid for 
studies in the history of American civilization have been announced. The grants 
were established by the Rockefeller Foyndation. Recipients of the grants, and 
their projects, are: Samuel F. Bemis, Yale University, “John Quincy Adams and 
the Foundation of American Foreign Policy”; Carvel Collins, Harvard Univer- 
sity, “The Spirit of the Times in the United States, 1831-1861”; Dorothy A. 
Dondore, Iowa City, Iowa, “The Rise and Fall of the American Desert”; Howard 
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N. Doughty, jr, Englewood, New Jersey, “The Forest Drama—Parkman as 
Creator”; Eric F. Goldman, Princeton University, “A Study of Modern American 
Liberal Thought”; Thomas P. Govan, Sewanee, Tennessee, “Biography of 
Nicholas Biddle”; Frances T. Schwab, St. Louis, Missouri, “A Study of the Origins 
of Modern Household Design in the Victorian Age in America”; and Charles $. 
Sydnor, Duke University, “Trends in Southern Political Leadership, 1783 to the 

Present.” 


The Institute of Early American History and Culture, Williamsburg, Vir- 
ginia, announces that it has taken over the fellowship program of Colonial Wil- 
liamsburg, Inc., and is prepared to provide a limited number of grants-in-aid of 
research in the field of early American history and culture to the year 1815. These 
grants will be available to those who have a definite project of research in progress. 
Applications must be received by May 1, 1946; announcements of awards will be 
made June 1, 1946. Information and forms for application may be procured from 
the Director of the Institute, Goodwin Building, Williamsburg, Virginia. 


The Mayflower Cup Award, which is presented annually by the Society of 
Mayflower Descendants in the state of North Carolina for the most distinguished 
literary work by a resident of the state, has been awarded for 1945 to Josephus 
Daniels for The Wilson Era: Years of Peace, which was published by the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press. 


Alfred W. Stern, trustee of the Illinois State Historical Library, is offering 
prizes for outstanding essays on Illinois or Illinoisans in the Civil War. Winning 
essays will be published in the Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society. Mr. 
Stern is giving $1oo for the first prize and $50 for the second, Authors of other 
articles deemed satisfactory for publication in the Journal will be paid $25 by the 
society. The essays should contain approximately 5,000 words. The subject may 
be any phase of the Civil War era in Illinois, or any activity, military or civilian, 
of Illinoisans anywhere outside the state or abroad, The articles will be judged by 
three leading historians. The judges will make their selections on the basis of 
originality of research, contribution to the knowledge of Civil War history, and 
readability. Inquiries concerning the contest should be addressed to J. Monaghan, 
Illinois State Historical Library, Springfield, Illinois. All entries must be sub- 
micted by December 31, 1946. - 


“At the meeting of the executive council of the National Association of Teachers 
of Speech held in Columbus, Ohio, on December 26, 1945, the association’s com- 
mittee on the history of American public address was authorized to receive, com- 
pile, and publish reports of research in progress in the history of American public 
address. The office of the chairman of the committee will be a clearing-house for 
such information. Interested students and scholars are requested to write to Pro- 
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fessor Bower Aly, Chairman, Committee on the History of American Public 
Address, University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. 


The first working historical society in North Carolina was founded just a cen- 
tury ago. The University of North Carolina was founded in 1795, just a century 
and a half ago. This double association of historic dates gives unusual appropriate- 
ness to the revival at this time of the Historical Society of North Carolina, a 
society with the same name as the organization which ceased to function about 
1915. The new organization is state-wide in its appeal and bears a charter list of 
members who are well known as scholars, writers, and teachers. A constitution and 
bylaws have been adopted, and the elected officers are Dean Alice Baldwin, Duke 
University, president; Dr. Frontis Johnston, Davidson College, vice-president; 
Dr. Cecil Johnson, University of North Carolina, secretary-treasurer; and the 
following members of an executive council: Dr. Archibald Henderson, University 
of North Carolina; Dr. C. C. Crittenden, director of the State Department of 
Archives and History; Mr. William T. Polk, Greensboro; and Dr. J. W. Patton, 
State College. 


The history department of the University of Pittsburgh held a one-day con- 
ference on November 16, 1945, devoted to a discussion of science and technology 
in American history and historiography. The conference was attended by twelve 
prominent American historians, and ten historical representatives from the armed 
forces. The civilian historians were Professors Arthur M. Schlesinger of Harvard, 
Ralph H. Gabriel of Yale, R. G. Albion of Princeton, Shepard B. Clough of 
Columbia, Dwight L. Dumond of Michigan, J. Fred Rippy of Chicago, Paul H. 
Gates of Cornell, A. T. Volwiler of Ohio, Stanley Pargellis of Newberry Library, 
S. C. Gilfillan of Chicago, Paul H. Giddens of Allegheny College, and Robert D. 
Gregg of Carnegie Institute of Technology. Professor Rippy read a paper at the 
noon luncheon, entitled “The Technological Invasion of South America.” Pro- 

“fessor Schlesinger gave the main address at the dinner meeting, choosing for his 
subject “An American Historian Looks at Science and Technology.” Plans were 
made for holding another conference next year. 


The history department of the University of Pittsburgh has signed a contract 
with the United States Army to write the official history of the military planning 
division of the United States Quartermaster Corps for the second World War. 
Professor John W. Oliver is directing the work, with Professor John Geise serving 
as chief historian, in direct charge of the project in Washington and Chicago, 
aided by a staff of ten research assistants in the history of science and technology. 
The work is to be completed within two years. 


The American Association for State and Local History held its fifth annual 
meeting November 7-8, 1945, in Indianapolis. In the same week (November 6-8), 
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in the same place, was the annual conference of the Society of American Archivists. 
Several of the sessions were held jointly. At a dinner meeting on November 8, 
Miss Dorothy Barck of the New-York Historical Society, delivered her address as 
president of the Association for State and Local History. One afternoon’s meeting 
was devoted to the problems of writing the history of World War II and to the 
effect of the war on the West. Twenty-four states and the District of Columbia 
were represented in the attendance. 


Personal 


Bit by bit the outer world is learning the tragic story of what happened to the 
intellectuals in the countries occupied by the Nazi gangsters. A letter to Dr. 
Waldo G. Leland from Professor Otakar Odlozilik, who has returned from 
Princeton to Prague, tells something of what has happened to the historical 
scholars in Czechoslovakia: 


It would take too long to enumerate the heavy losses which our learned world 
suffered under the occupation or in the past few months. You have heard of the 
death of Prof. Josef Susta, who for many years served on the international com- 
mittee and helped in editing the international bibliography. In August, 1945, 
Prof. K. Krofta, formerly Minister of Foreign Affairs, passed away, his health 
having beer. broken in the dreary cells of Theresienstadt. The executive committee, 
as elected before Munich, almost disappeared. Two of the three vice-presidents lost 
life: Prof. Vladimír Groh, Masaryk University, was executed, and Dr. Jaroslav 
Papousek was tortured to death in a concentration camp. Two honorary secretaries, 
Prof. Bedřich Mend! and Docent Josef Matousék, both of Charles university, are 
no more with us. The former left this world of his own will, as a victim of the 
Niirnberg laws; the latter was shot with students on November 17, 1939. Finally, 
our honorary treasurer, Dr. Bedřich Jsndovsky, who for many years worked in the 
Vatican archives, was put to death in the concentration camp of Oswiecim. It 
would hardy be possible to paint a more gloomy picture! 


The letter then goes on to tell of the reorganization of the Czechoslovak His- 
torical Sociezy, of their plans and of their eagerness to be once more in touch with 
historical scholars in other lands. There is tragedy in the story of the dead his- 
torians, but there is inspiration in the spirit with which the survivors are carry- 
ing on. 


There will be no learned journal in the fields of history and the social sciences 
here or abroad that does not record with regret, as does the American Historical 
Review, the news of the death on Felfruary 8 of Edwin F. Gay in Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia. His profound learning in the field of economic history, his broad scholarly 
interest in cognate subjects, his public service in Washington in 1917-1918, the 
vigor of his mind, and the impact of his personality upon many worthy scholarly 
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enterprises made him a constructive force in the nation's intellectual life for the 
past forty years. He was a graduate of the University of Michigan in 1890 and a 
doctor of philosophy with high honors of the University of Berlin in 1902. With 
the exception of his service in Washington in the first World War and three years 
- as president of the New York Evening Post, his career was associated with Har- 
vard University, 1902-1936, and the Huntington Library since 1936. In the former, 
as dean of the Graduate School of Business Administration he laid solid founda- 
tions, then returned to his professorship of economic history. He stimulated and 
trained young scholars and gave to others from his own learning. He found time 
to play a leading part in the founding of the Council on Foreign Relations, the 
National Bureau of Economic Research, and the Social Science Research Council. 
He shunned rather than sought administrative responsibility, yet any scholarly or 
public enterprise that enlisted him made its first sure step toward success, He 
disseminated learning and was the most helpful critic a producing scholar could 
have, but his own printed output was relatively slight. Its quality merited and re- 
ceived the praise of foreign and American scholars. He was a life member of the 
American Historical Association, a member of the American Philosophical Society 
` and the recipient of honorary degrees from Harvard, Michigan, Northwestern, 
Tulane, and the University of Manchester, England. 


William A. Morris, professor emeritus of English history in the University of 
California, died February 20. Few names in the field of history have been longer 
or more honorably connected with scholarship on the Pacific Coast and in the 
University of California than that of Professor Morris. The industry and care he 
spent on his publications had given him a solidly based reputation among students 
of medieval and English constitutional history. Professor Morris was born in 
Oregon, May 24, 1875. He was Carnot medalist at Stanford University, where he 
received his A.B. in 1901. He was in turn Austin and Tappan fellow az Harvard, 
where he earned his Ph.D. in 1907. He began his college teaching in the Uni- 
versity of Washington (1907-1912); and then followed his long service in the 
University of California, interrupted only in 1921 by a year as special lecturer in 
King’s College, University of London. He published special studies of frank- 
pledge, the English county court, and the medieval English sheriff. He collaborated 
with J. F. Willard on the volume for 1327-1336 in the series The English Govern- 
ment at Work. His substantial volume on English Constitutional History covers 
the period to 1216. He was honored with membership in learned societies and had 
contributed notes and reviews to this journal. 


Word has come of the death in January of the German historian, Herrmann 
Oncken. As a young man of thirty-six he was visiting professor of history in the 
University of Chicago. He was one of the few leading German historians who took 
his stand with the Weimar Republic. He gave up his professorship in Berlin some 
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ten years aga when his published study of Cromwell, with its barbed allusions to 
dictators, set the pack of Nazi historians in full cry against him. He retired to the 
university city of Géttingen, where with men like Friedrich Meinecke he awaited 
a better day for scholarship. 


Reverend Cyril Gaul, O.S.B., a member of this Association, died February 9, 
1946, at St. Meinrad’s Abbey in Indiana at the age of sixty-one. Brother Gaul had 
been active as educator and as editor of St. Meinrad historical essays. 


The Right Reverend Monsignor John J. Bonner, treasurer-general of the Na- 
tional Catholic Educational Association, president of the Catholic Educational 
Association of Pennsylvania, and superintendent of Catholic schools in the diocese 
of Philadelphia, died November 27 at the age of fifty-five. 


Professor Alfred Martineau, former colonial governor, professor of colonial 
history at the Collége de France, famous authority on Dupleix and French India, 
long president of the Société de |’Histoire des Colonies Françaises, and editor of 
La Revue de l'Histoire des Colonies Françaises since its foundation, died in 
Dordogne on January 25, 1945, after a two-year illness. This comes from his 
daughter, who advises that no issue of the Revue has appeared since 1940. A meet- 
ing of the officers of the Société has been planned for an early date to arrange for 
carrying on. 


Ralph H. Gabriel will go to the University of Sydney in Australia for two 
terms beginning June 10 as visiting professor of American history. 


Paul H. Busk, who has been serving as dean of Harvard College, has recently 
been made provost of Harvard University. He was chairman of the committee on 
the objectives o= a general education in a free society. 


Charles P. Stacey, on leave of absence from the department of history of Prince- 
ton University for war service with the Canadian army, has been chosen to write 
the official history of the Canadian army in World War II. 


Richard H. Heindel, formerly assistant professor of modern European history 
at the University of Pennsylvania, has been named acting chief of the new division 
of libraries and institutes in the Office of International Information and Cultural 
Affairs of the Department of State. 


David C. Duniway has accepted “appointment as the first state archivist of 
Oregon. He began his duties on January 5. 


Jay Monaghen, historical research editor in the Illinois State Historical Library 
since 1939, has been appointed by the library’s trustees to the position of state his- 
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torian, a post recently vacated by Paul M. Angle. He is at present preparing for 
publication the library’s unique collection of papers on the Black Hawk War. 


Theodore C. Blegen, dean of the graduate school of the University of Minne- 
sota, delivered the Charles M. and Martha Hitchcock lectures at the University of 
California in January on “Folk Culture and Immigrant Transition.” He also 
lectured in the University of California at Los Angeles. 


Edward P. Alexander, formerly superintendent of the State Historical Society 
of Wisconsin, has accepted appointment as educational director of Colonial Wil- 
liamsburg. Mr. Alexander entered on his new duties February 1, 1946. 


Edward S. Corwin, McCormick professor of jurisprudence in Princeton Uni- 
versity, delivered the Cook Lectures at the University of Michigan in January. 


John Rydjord of the University of Wichita is spending the current academic 
. year at the University of California at Los Angeles as visiting professor of Hispanic 
American history. * 


Theodore Saloutos has been appointed lecturer in history at the neo: of 
California in Berkeley. 


J. E. Wallace Sterling of the California Institute of Technology has been ap- 
pointed Edward S. Harkness professor of history and government. 


Koppel S. Pinson of the department of history of Queens College of the City 
of New. York has been granted a leave of absence to proceed to Germany and 
Austria and administer a program of education for displaced persons. 


"Wentworth Morris, formerly professor of history in Arizona State College, 
Flagstaff, is now a member of the history department in Oregon State College. 
Dr. C. K. Smith has been appointed associate professor in the same institution. 


C. Hulley, formerly of Oregon State College, has accepted a position as acting 
head of the history department at the University of Alaska. 


Bernard Brodie is now an associate professor in the Institute of International 
Studies at Yale University. 


Arthur E. Bestor, jr., formerly on the faculty of the school of humanities at 
Stanford University, is now an associate professor in the department of history in . 
the same institution. His special field of interest is the intellectual history of the 
United States. , 


Chester H. Kirby, department of history, Brown University, has been promoted 
to an associate professorship. 
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- John H. Kemble and John H. Gleason have been promoted to associate pro- 
fessorships at Pomona College. 


Sydney H. Zebel has been appointed assistant professor in the department of 
history and government of the University of Newark. 


Richard J. Hooker has accepted an appointment as assistant professor and 
chairman of the history department in Roosevelt College, Chicago. 


Roland G. Usher, jr., has been appointed assistant professor of history and 
political science in Butler University. 


Communications 


To THE EDITOR or THE AMERICAN Historica Review: 

At your request 1 am submitting a brief report of the status of our war history 
projects. 

The past few months have seen the completion of war history projects in a few 
of the war agencies, the initiation of active work in several agencies and substantial 
progress in many others. Historical projects are now under way in about forty 
agencies, 

The first agency to publish a final historical report was the Office of Censorship. 
This agency terminated its activities on November 15, 1945, and published through 
the Government Printing Office a 54-page Report on the Office of Censorship 
summarizing its organization and operations throughout the existence of the office. 
_ More detailed material on the same subject was left by the office as part of its 

official records; while much of this material will remain confidential for some time, 
a useful record of the difficulties and successes of wartime censorship has been 
captured and will be preserved. : 

Other material, printed or otherwise reproduced, is becoming available. The 
Civilian Production Agency (formerly War Production Board) is about to issue in 
printed form the minutes of the National Defense Advisory Commission, the 
Office of Production Management Council, the Supply Priorities and Allocations 
Board, the War Production Board, and the WPB Planning Committee. The 
agency is also preparing to release in multilithed form sixteen studies of special 
reports on commodity groups and policy problems, to be followed by several other 
studies later. A two-volume general history of the program and administrative 
activities of the War Production Board is also being prepared. 

The programs of the War and Navy Departments, which have been extensive 
and active through the war period, are continuing. The Navy Department is com- 
pleting a considerable number of reports on its bureaus and its activities, most of 
them for restricted circulation. Plans afe being made for the eventual publication 
of over-all historical material and certain special studies. A series of articles entitled 
“The Navy: A Study in Administration” appeared in the autumn issue of the 
Public Administration Review and has been reprinted in booklet form by the 
Public Administration Service. A series of operational reports entitled “American 
Forces in Action” will be published by the Army through the Government Print- 
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ing Office. Two of these, Salerno and The Papuan Campaign have already ap- 
peared. The Army is planning a substantial publication program covering all 
important operational and administrative activities. 

General historical studies covering agency operations as a whole are under way 
in most of the agencies and are already progressing toward completion in several. 
In addition a number of agencies have arranged for the preparation of historical 
reports on each of their bureaus or divisions; the Smaller War Plants Corporation 
has already deposited a set of such reports in the National Archives in typewritten 
form. New historical officers have recently been appointed and programs are being 
accelerated in the Office of Price Administration, Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, Departments of Commerce and Justice, Civil Service Commission, and 
Office of War Mobilization and Reconversion." 

As the historical projects take shape, it is possible to see, somewhat more clearly 
than in the past, the nature of the contribution that will come from the work that 
has been done and the activities that will continue for some time to come. There 
will be several kinds of material, each useful in its own way. The over-all agency 
histories will be, for the most part, accounts of policies and operations of interest to 
the general student rather than to the meticulous researcher. Many agencies will 
prepare, as a step in the production of their published histories, longer and more 
detailed histories which will contain a great deal of valuable material for future 
research workers. (While some of these studies will have to be restricted in their 
circulation for the time being, the facts will have been put into a narrative record 
and thus preserved.) In a number of agencies, intensive studies have been made 
of special topics and the resulting reports will be available for the most part in 
typescript at the National Archives, the Library of Congress, the Budget Bureau, 
and the originating agency. Agency files of preliminary materials and the general 
files of thé historical offices will also represent a contribution by providing in some- 
what processed form information useful for specialized research. In total, the 
documentation of our experience in this war will provide readers with published 
material and scholars with source material to a degree that has not been previously 
approached, either as to volume or as to systematized usefulness, 


War Records Section, A Patrerson H. Frenc, Chief 
Bureau of the Budget 


, 


Notíce 


To THE MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION! 


The Neminating Committee invites suggestions of names of possible nominees 
to be presented to the Association in the elections of December, 1946. 

The Constitution requires that the Nominating Committee shall present to 
the membership the names of two candidates for each of the vacancies on the 
Council and the Nominating Committee for the following year, these candidates 
to be voted on by mail. 

It is the practice of many years to nominate for the offices of president and 
treasurer the present vice-president for the office of president for the next year and 
the present treasurer to succeed himself. There remains only the vice-president, 
therefore, to ke nominated. The Nominating Committee for this year is anxious 
to have suggestions; please, therefore, write the names of two suggestions for this 
office in the Elanks provided below: 


Name: Institution: Field: 


For the Council: 


The members of the Council who will continue in office after December, 1946, 
are the followirg: 


Roy F. Nichols Pennsylvania American 
R. L, Schuyler Columbia European 
Ralph H. Lutz Stanford European 
Laura A. White Wyoming American 
Merle ‘Curti Wisconsin American 
A. C. Krey Minnesota Medieval 


The two members of the Council to be replaced this year are the following: 


J. S. Schapiro C.C.N.Y. European 
Ralph Gabriel Yale American 


There are thus two vacancies to be filled, and the Committee is to nominate 
two candidates for each. Please write your suggestions, two for each vacancy, in 
the spaces proviced: 


For vacancy I (American): 


Name: Institution: Field: 


For vacancy II (non-American): 


Name: Institution: _ Field; 


For the Nominating Committee: 


The present members of the Nominating Committee who will continue in cffice 
after December, 1946, are the following: 


F. Lee Benns Illinois European 
Louis Pelzer Iowa American 


Those to be replaced are the following: 


Edward M. Earle Princeton American 
Frank J. Klingberg U.C.L.A. European 
Max Savelle Stanford ` American 


There are thus three vacancies to be filled for the year 1947. Please write your 
suggestions, two for each vacancy, in the spaces provided: 


For vacancy I (American): 


Name: Institution: “_ Field: 


For vacancy II (non-American): 


Name: Institution: Field: 


For vacancy III (any field): 


Name: Institutions. Field: 


(Signature) 


Please tear off this sheet and mail it, wigh your suggestions written in, to Max 
Savelle, Stanford University, California. 
Please Note: Your suggestions must reach the chairman of the Nominating Com- 
mittee not later than July 1, 1946, to receive consideration. 

Max SaveLte, Chairman 
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The Twentieth of July in the History of 
the German Resistance 


Frangu L. Forp* 


T a few minutes before six o'clock on Thursday evening, July 20, 1944, 
the German-language monitors of the BBC's vast eavesdropping system 
heard a Berlin announcer interrupt the Transocean Agency musical broad- 
cast then in progress with the terse statement that an attempt had been made 
on the life of Adolf Hitler. No details of time, place, or participants were 
given; and when Hitler, Doenitz, and Goering spoke over the air shortly after 
midnight, their brief messages were completely taken up with congratulations 
to the German people on the Fithrer’s providential escape and with nervous 
assurances that the armed forces were unshaken in their loyalty. Thus the out- 
side world recezved its first report of the putsch attempt which has remained 
one of the most sensational incidents in the history of the Third Reich. 
The trials of Field Marshal von Witzleben and his co-defendants on 
August 7 and € and the subsequent proceedings against civilian participants 
*The author was graduated from the University of Minnesota in 1942. As a lieutenant in the 


Army he was assigned in 1945 to the staff of the Office of Strategic Services in Germany. One 
of his assignments gave him the basic material for this article. 
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provided scattered clues to the plot's ramifications, at the same time attracting 
interest to the list of prominent Germans arraigned before Judge Roland 
Freisler in the People's Court. Wartime attempts to explore the composition 
and significance of the conspiracy, however, were confronted by a variety of 
obstacles, not least of which was the preoccupation of Allied observers with 
the more immediate implications of continuing German military operations. 
The assassination attempt had failed; this seemed the decisive fact. Hitler's 
position had if anything been strengthened by the occasion given his machine 
to execute countless potential opponents. Germany's mobilization had im- 
mediately been made more complete through the substitution of Himmler 
for Fromm as commander of the home army and the appointment of 
Goebbels as “Reich delegate for the total war effort.” The Allies, cognizant 
of the Germans’ traditional discipline in wartime and impressed by the 
mass power organized in support of the Nazi program, inevitably saw more 
importance in the fact that Germany was still fighting than in undocu- 
mented reports of revolt. The precedent of Hitler’s rigged “assassination at- 
tempt”—the Munich Biirgerbrauhof explosion of November 8, 1939—fur- 
nished additional cause for skepticism. 

The official Nazi interpretation of the plot was well calculated to foster 
disillusionment both at home and abroad. Under Propaganda Ministry direc- 
tives, every mention in press or radio characterized the dissidents as a “criminal 
clique of reactionary officers.”* The army’s role was under no circumstances 
to be made an occasion for open warfare between the military and the party. 
Himmler explicitly informed all officials of the SS and the SD (party security 
service) that: “The Führer desires that in any treatment of the events of July 
20, 1944, no one should permit himself to be carried away to the point of 
attacking or abusing the officer corps, the generals, the nobility, or the 
Wehrmacht in corpore. .. . Whenever any mention is made of the behavior 
of the traitor clique, simultaneous mention must also be made of the irre- 
proachable behavior of the army.”? The incident, according to Goebbels, 
had removed the last danger of another “stab in the back.” Considering the 
absence of any detectable strategic consequence and the predominantly 
military-conservative character of the identified putschists, small wonder that 
the prevailing contemporary view in the Allied countries should have been 
that expressed at the time of the event by: an American newspaper: “This time 
the stab in the back is to be blamed on the army leaders themselves .. . and 


1 “Instructions to Editors,” German Telegraph Service, July 21, 1944. 
2 Letter dated Aug. 17, 1944, Reichssicherheitshauptamt File No. 128/44 g. 
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it will suit the vanity of the ‘master race’ to believe that it was betrayed from 
within rather than that it was defeated by its inferiors from without.” * 

From the historian’s standpoint, however, one of the first tangible returns of 
the Nazi collapse has come in the opportunity to examine documents and con- 
duct interviews concerning the anti-Hitler movement within Germany. Dur- 
ing the summer and fall of 1945 the writer had occasion to make use of both 
types of sources, though by no means to exhaust the vast quantity of material 
still to be given specialized examination by students interested in particular 
aspects of the conspiracy and its denouement. In the space of the present article 
it is possible only to indicate something of the plot's extent and to suggest 
certain relevant problems which recommend themselves as potentially reward- 
ing objects of historical analysis. Aside from the antiquarian interest value of 
dramatic details and certain interesting insights into the techniques and vul- 
nerabilities of revolt in the modern totalitarian state, such studies promise to 
make substantial contributions to our understanding of two vital aspects of 
World War II. The first of these is Germany’s national psychology before, 
during, and immediately after the conflict; the second, Nazism's own essential 
characteristics. 


Of the personal accounts of anti-Nazism in general and of July 20 in par- 
ticular which were given to Allied authorities as soon as complete occupation 
of Germany was underway (and in some cases even before the cessation of 
hostilities), very many were more impressive for volume and enthusiasm than 
for authenticity. In addition to the usual motives for distortion, the authors 
of these accounts yielded in many cases to a special consideration inherent in 
the conditions of military government. This was the undeniable fact that for 
most MG officials engaged in selecting Germans for administrative posts, any 
display of familiarity with July 20 lent immediate prestige to the would-be 
appointee. Out of dozens of chroniclers of the conspiracy, however, it is 
possible to select several who, in spite of perfectly apparent biases, have yet 
given us coherent and on the whole well-corroborated accounts. 

One such is Hans Bernd Gisevius, a former intelligence agent attached 
to the Zurich consulate and source of the prior warning that anti-Hitler 
mieasures were being planned which was relayed to Washington in the spring 
of 1944 by Allen W. Dulles, then chief of the Bern mission of the Office of 
-Strategic Services: Gisevius spent six months in hiding in Berlin after the 
bomb attempt, escaping to Switzerland only late in January, 1945, with the 


3 New York Times, Aug. 13, 1944. 
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aid of the Dulles mission. His manuscript* exhibits the qualities of oppor- 
tunism and self-elevation which made its author generally unpopular with 
the other conspirators and which led the British Secret Service to drop him 
as a súb-source in 1943. Nevertheless, his firsthand knowledge of at least the 
last two years of the Beck-Goerdeler venture is not denied even by his critics, 
and his story remains an important contribution. 

A second valuable manuscript is that of Baron Albrecht von Kessel, former 
legation counselor to Weizsaecker, German ambassador to the Vatican. 
Kessel's narrative obviously can provide no close reporting on the late develop- 
ments within Germany, but it does furnish information concerning earlier con- 
spiratorial activities, including those which immediately preceded the outbreak 
of war. An even more detailed account of the 1938 and 1939 episodes has been 
supplied by Erich Kordt, who during that period was in charge of Ribben- 
trop’s own ministerial bureau in the Foreign Office.’ One other manuscript 
which deserves special mention, particularly since it represents the recollec- 
tions of a leftist participant in what was primarily a right-wing venture, is 
that of the Heidelberg Socialist and associate of Alfred Weber, Emil Henk. 

Many of the most valuable accounts have never been committed to writing 
by their authors and have found expression only in interviews with Allied 
investigators.” Even the selected personal manuscripts by no means rep- 
resent the entire range of documentary materials. Specimens of private col- 
lections of relevant papers, scattered. throughout Germany, continually find 
their way into the current German press. The discovery in January, 1946, of 
the People's Court (Volksgerichtshof) records, long believed destroyed, re- 
stores a collection of evidence, samples of which have already been reproduced 
by a Munich newspaper.’ Despite the propaganda uses to which the Nazis 
put the People’s Court proceedings, for their own perusal they entered in the 


% Already published as part of his record of the entire Nazi period, Bis zum bitteren Ende 
(2 vols., Zurich, 1946). 

5 Kordt's information has been recorded by Professor Harold C. Deutsch of the University of 
Minnesota, on the basis of interviews conducted in December, 1945, and a written statement pre- 
pared by Kordt himself, 

8 Among the most productive interrogations have been those of Dr. Josef Mueller, Munich 
lawyer, former German intelligence agent in Rome and at present state chairman of the Bavarian. 
Christian Social Union; Ilse von Hassell, widow of the executed Ulrich von Hassell; Andreas 
Hermes, veteran Centrist and Reich Food Minister in 1921-1922; Gustav Dahrendorf, Berlin 
Social Democratic leader, now in the British occupation zone; the Professor Karl Bonhoeffer family 
in Berlin, which lost two sons and two sons-in-law in the executions following July 20; and 
Reverend Harald Poelchau, an observer of the afigrmath from his post as chaplain of the Tegel 
Prison. 

7 Die Neue Zeitung, Feb. 1 and 4, 1946. By arraigning the defendants before the dreaded 
People’s Court, the special organ for dealing with crimes against the state, the Nazis made full 
use of the propaganda opportunities provided them by bombastic and bullying techniques of its 
president, Judge Roland Freisler, while at the same time presenting a show of “full and impartial 
hearings.” In the case of the military defendants, it was necessary for a special army court of 
honor first to expel them from the service in order to bring them under the competence of the 
Volksgericht. 
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record a remarkably full and accurate selection of exhibits. Closely related to 
these items are the Reichssicherheitshauptamt (Reich Central Security Office, 
or RSHA) reports prepared during Himmler’s investigation of the plot and 
now assembled in Nuremberg for use by the International Military Tribunal. 
Lastly, also in Nuremberg, there exist Propaganda Ministry films of the trials, 
which reproduce the oral testimony at a length of more than nine hours 
projection time. 

As these various sources became available and received at least preliminary 
examination, the first details of the conspiracy to be clarified, the most 
dramatic and hence now the most widely known were those relating to the 
actual happenings on July 20. Stauffenberg’s placing of the map case con- 
taining a time bomb beside Hitler’s chair at the staff meeting in the East 
Prussian Fúhrerhauptquartier near Rastenburg, the attempt’s miscarriage 
because of Hitler’s absence from his seat when the explosion took place and 
because of the blast’s dispersal through the shed’s flimsy roof, Stauffenberg’s 
confidence that he had succeeded, and the orders dispatched to all field and 
Wehrkreis? commanders by the conspirators in the War Ministry on the 
strength of his assurances are familiar features of every account.*” Perhaps less 
familiar are the disastrous consequences which followed from General of 
Signal Troops Erich Fellgiebel’s failure to destroy the Rastenburg radio trans- 
mitter and Hitler's resulting ability to inform all commanding generals of his 
escape, as well as to order the Berlin guard regiment to arrest rather than 
protect the men in the Bendlerstrasse. A few generals—notably Heinrich von 
Stiilpnagel in Paris, who had already taken action against the SS and who 
paid for it with his life—were too deeply committed by their own behavior 
to turn back; but the majority were able to repudiate the conspirators before 
incriminazing themselves.** The ferocity of the aftermath was sufficient not 
only to locate and destroy practically all the actual ringleaders but also to take 


8 The Fijhrerhauptquartier was Hitler's personal headquarters and assembly of military 
advisers, as opposed to the regular Supreme Army Headquarters, located only a few miles away. 

2 The German WeArkreis, constituting a military district within the Reich, corresponded most 
closely to the “corps area” of the United States. 

10 An example of the conspirators’ intention of using army-party hatred to win rank-and-file 
support for the initial steps of their coup appears in the wording of the order to army com- 
manders, transmitted in Witzleben’s name, The order, which calls for immobilization of all Nazi 
forces, begins as follows: “The Führer Adolf Hitler is dead. An unscrupulous clique of behind-the- 
lines [frontfremder] Party leaders . . . have attempted to seize power for their own purposes.” 
The army's role was to have been portrayed as that of law-enforcement under conditions of intra- 
party treachery, at least until the transfer of power should have been completed. The text of the 
Witzleben order is reproduced in Die Neue Zeitung (Munich), Feb. 4, 1946, 

11 Not all, Fromm was executed even after having personally had Stauffenberg, Deputy Home 
Army Commander Olbricht and several other officers court-martialed and shot on the evening of 
the twentieth, in a vain effort to exterminate all possible witnesses against himself, Similarly, 
Kluge, who had arrested Stúlpnagel for the latter's part in the abortive revolt, was himself sub- 
sequently ordered to return from Paris to Berlin and escaped trial only by committing suicide 
en route, 
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the lives of hundreds of other known critics of the regime, some of them, such 
as the Communist leader, Ernst Thalmann, killed in concentration camps 
where they had already been in confinement for years. 

Strongly suggested but not clearly defined in the first accounts of the 
putsch was the complex composition of the conspiratorial group. The original 
Goebbels description of “a criminal clique of reactionary officers” had been 
contradicted by the Nazis themselves when they announced in September, 
1944, that among the civilian defendants in the second set of trials would be 
not only the putschists’ intended Reich Chancellor, Dr. Karl Goerdeler, na- 
tional price commissioner under Briining and lord mayor of Leipzig from 
1930 until 1936, but also former Ambassador to Italy Ulrich von Hassell, 
former Ambassador to the USSR Count Werner von der Schulenburg, and a 
veteran Social Democrat, former Hessian Minister of Interior Wilhelm 
Leuschner. These names and the others which emerged in Nazi broadcasts: 
and press reports were supplemented by later narratives until the list of what 
might accurately be described as significant figures in the conspiracy had 
reached a length of over three hundred. The list, however, had yet to be 
broken into categories if the actual composition of the participating group 
was to be made coherent. Ány such process of classifying participants in terms 
of backgrounds and motives inevitably leads to a degree of artificial discipline, 
especially with regard to those troublesome individual cases which appear to. 
fall into more than one category or, even worse, into none. Nevertheless, some 
breakdown constitutes a necessary preparation for bringing any order to the 
background data, with its tortuous chronology and its jumble of conflicting 
judgments concerning individual roles. 

It will not be said that the German nation was in any sense mobilized by 
the conspiratorial leaders; but among those who after varying periods of dis- 
cussing resistance followed Goerdeler and the former Chief of the General 
Staff, Colonel General Ludwig Beck, into the attempt of July 20 were rep- 
resentatives of all the following elements in German society: (1) army men,. 
including the retired generals who had maintained contact with Beck, 
younger officers like Stauffenberg and Yorck von Wartenburg, and the late- 
comers, notably Rommel and Kluge; (2) retired civil servants, old acquaint- 
ances of Goerdeler; (3) dissidents within the Foreign Office, led by former 
Rhodes scholar Adam von Trott zu Solz, Hans-Bernd von Haeften, and 
Count Albrecht von Bernstorff; (4) officials, both military and civilian, of the 
Supreme Command’s intelligence division (Amtsgruppe Auslandsnachtichten 
und Abwehr, or more often, simply Abwehr); (5) industrialists, such as the 
chemical magnate, Fritz von Philipp, and former Krupp financial adviser 
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Ewald Loeser; (6) representatives of the families Kleist, Hardenberg, 
Marogna-Redwitz, and other great landed houses; (7) Socialist colleagues of 
Leuschner, including Julius Leber and Theodor Haubach; (8) renegade 
Nazis, among them Berlin Police President Count Wolf von Helldorf, one 
of the most notorious of the early Storm Troop chieftains, organizer of the 
first anti-Jewish riot on the Kurfiirstendamm and one of the group who man- 
aged the Reichstag fire; (9) scattered clergymen, both Protestant and Cath- 
olic; and (10) intellectual critics of the regime, represented by a few university 
professors and by the members of various discussion groups. Best known of 
such discussion groups was that presided over by Count Helmuth von Moltke 
and called the “Kreisau circle” after Moltke’s estate in Silesia. The variety of 
individuals drawn together in this remarkable aggregation is indicated by a 
partial list prepared by Emil Henk, himself one of the members. It includes 
the names of the Socialists Theodor Haubach, Carlo Mierendorf (until his 
death during an air raid in Leipzig in December, 1943), Adolf Reichwein, 
Julius Leber, and Henk; Protestant minister Eugen Gerstenmaier and Jesuit 
Father Delp; and young aristccrats, including Moltke himself and Count 
Peter Yorck von Wartenburg. Not specifically pledged to active resistance, the 
members of the Kreisau circle appear to have been held together by the 
philosophical rejection of Nazi theory and were in fact nearly all implicated 
in the final putsch attempt. 

The sources which provide the basis for distinctions among the component 
groups also make possible some insight into the heretofore obscure history of 
conspiratorial activities during the war years and those immediately preceding 
the attack on Poland. The early plans, insofar as they ever approached the 
point of open resistance, were limited to the army, although as early as 1937 
Goerdeler was beginning his efforts to coalesce active opposition among his 
acquaintances in the government and private business. True, some individual 
idealists had never ceased to express their moral indignation at Nazi excesses; 
but no danger involved in analysis of German opposition to Hitler is more 
tempting nor at the same time more misleading than that of pressing too far 
the significance of purely religious or humanitarian revolt. 

The decisive driving forces must be sought elsewhere: in the framework 
of German foreign affairs and in Nazi assaults on entrenched interests. It was 
no accident that the year 1938, the first in which energetically led and 
potentially powerful anti-Nazi measures were discussed, was also the year of 
both the Fritsch-Blomberg affair and the Sudeten crisis. If the latter was 
needed to bring home to certain well-informed Germans the imminence of 
war with Great Britain and France, the former supplied unblinkable proof 
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of. the successful Nazi invasion of military command functions. In February, 
1938, when Hitler took advantage of the quarrel between the Chief of the 
Army Command, Fritsch, and the War Minister, Blomberg, to force the re- 
tirement of both, he not only formalized his supremacy over the military by 
assuming personal command of the newly created Supreme Command 
(Oberkommando der Wehrmacht) but also gave clear notice that he no 
longer felt the need to tread so lightly on the prestige and immunities of 
the army's elite as had been the case during his earlier years in power. 
This demonstration, followed a few months later by the threat of war with 
the western powers over the Czechoslovakian issue, had such a negative effect 
on the majority of generals, that when in the late summer Beck announced 
to a secret staff meeting his intention of resigning as Chief of the General Staff 
should Hitler order the army to use force against the Czechs, every army 
group commander was willing to promise that he would not accept appoint- 
ment as Beck’s successor. Beck’s argument, we are told, ran that Germany 
could not fight a world coalition, that the German people could be prevented 
from following Hitler into a world conflict, and that so long as action against 
Czechoslovakia meant war with the Allies of 1918 he could make his own 
resignation the signal for seizure of power by the army and denunciation of . 
the Nazis as warmongers. The degree of army opposition at the time of the 
Sudeten crisis is reflected in the independent sources which agree that in 
September, 1938, General Erich Hoeppner, one of Beck’s supporters, was 


stationed in Thuringia with a full armored division and orders to block any 


attempt of Hitler’s bodyguard division, the Leibstandarte, quartered in 
Munich, to move on Berlin in defense of the Fiibrer. Early in September, 
when informed by Hitler that the army must be prepared to invade the 
Sudetenland, Beck announced his resignation, as planned; but the basic 
premise supporting his entire hypothesis seemed to collapse when on Septem- 
ber 13 it was announced that Chamberlain would travel to Godesberg to seek 
a compromise solution.” Halder now accepted Beck's vacated post, arguing 
that the changed situation released him from his promise, since war with 
Britain was no longer certain, but promising that he wouid order action 
against the Nazis should the Allies stiffen. With the apparent breakdown 
of negotiations at Godesberg, putsch preparations were resumed and the army 


i : ` . . . 
‘manifesto set for September 29; but, according to Kordt, Hiler's announce- 


12 According to Kordt, Chamberlain's first mission to Germany was undertaken even after an 


oral message from the conspirators, urging flat rejection of Hitler’s demands, had been delivered 


to British Foreign Minister Halifax by Kordt’s brother, Theodore, then German chargé in London. 


The interview is supposed to have taken place at Number 10 Downing Street on the night of 


September’ 5, 1938. 
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ment on the twenty-eighth of Chamberlain's and Daladier's acceptance of the 
invitation to Munich toppled the never-steady structure of revolt and left Beck 
an embittered but still determined figure in retirement. 

This first and, until July, 1944, most promising putsch plan has been noted 
at some length, not only because it revealed the weaknesses of the army's tradi- 
tional concept of rebellion, which implied that Hitler could be unseated by 
passive resistance and that Nazi countermeasures (this even after the 1934 
“blood purge”!) could be blocked by a single division in Thuringia but also 
because it illustrated the supreme importance of Hitler’s success or failure in 
foreign policy. The state of the Reich’s diplomatic and military fortunes was 
to constitute an inverse barometer of resistance prospects for the six years 
which followed. The story of the conspiracy during the war, however, can 
here be sketched only briefly. August, 1939, found new discussions under way 
concerning a possible concerted refusal to march; once more Beck, Witzleben, 
Olbricht, Hoeppner, and others who were to die after July 20 were actively 
seeking to impress other army men with the dire prospects of the approaching 
war. But Halder’s was now the key position, as Beck’s had been before Godes- 
berg; and Halder refused to give the signal for mutiny when Hitler launched 
the Wehrmacht into Poland. The early German victories removed all im- 
mediate hope of large-scale army support for Beck’s plans: to the personal 
oath which bound the armed forces to Hitler and the greatly increased dif- 
ficulty of mobilizing rebellion in the midst of wartime’s intensified patriotism 
was added the effect of the impressive Polish, Norwegian, Dutch, Belgian, 
. French, Balkan, and early Russian campaigns. The army, like most of the 
population, surrendered itself to admiration of the Fiihrer’s seemingly intui- 
tive genius. The repulse before Moscow in December, 1941, was momentarily 
sobering; but the following summer found German armies surging toward 
the Caucasus, the Volga, and the Nile, while their new far eastern ally gave 
promise of both crippling the British and immobilizing the Americans far 
from European battlefields. 

Even in the midst of victories, however, Beck’s military circle had made 
contact with Goerdeler and the assortment of civilian elements clustered about 
him—no alliance of appreciable power as yet, but a nucleus. At this point 
it may be of value to digress briefly to explain the emergence of another 
extremely active wing of the resistance: the Abwehr under Admiral Wil- 
helm Canaris. This agency, which was composed of civilians as well as 
army and navy personnel, was charged by the Supreme Command with 
` foreign intelligence gathering, a field in which it inevitably came into con- 
flict with Himmler's ambitious use of the Nazi party intelligence organs for 
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similar work. From the time he embarked upon his assignment in 1935, 
Canaris appears to have been willing to tolerate and even to protect active 
anti-Nazis under his command; but the principal development in this respect 
centered around General Hans Oster, chief of the Abwehr's central bureau, 
who gathered about him like-minded acquaintances, among them Gisevius 
and Josef Mueller. Hence, when November, 1942, brought the triple setback 
of Stalingrad, El Alamein, and Algeria, Oster and Beck-Goerdeler representa- 
tives were ready to resume agitation for a putsch. The negotiations with the 
eastern front commanders broke down when Paulus accepted the promise 
of a marshal’s baton, turned his back on all suggestions of rebellion, and re- 
turned to his already nearly encircled Stalingrad army; but the Nazis were 
sufficiently agitated over reports of these activities to undertake an investiga-. 
tion of the Adwehr, culminating in Oster’s expulsion from office and the 
arrest of numerous suspects, including Mueller and Pastor Dietrich Bon- 
hoeffer. 

Early in 1943, the compietion of the Stalingrad disaster and the Allies’ 
conquest of North Africa fcr the first time weakened the army’s confidence 
in Hitler’s strategic judgment and brought sizable numbers of disillusioned 
officers and civilian officials into the conspirators’ camp. From the spring 
of 1943 on, Beck found himself the co-ordinator and Goerdeler the principal 
activist in a steadily growing body of men convinced that only Hitler’s deposi- 
tion could prevent the physical destruction of Germany. The decision that 
assassination itself would be necessary, however, and the conviction that only 
heavy military pressure from both east and west could force the necessary 
number of army commanders to support so violent a solution induced the 
conspirators to wait for the invasion of western Europe. Six weeks and two 
days after D Day, after three false starts early in July and in the midst of 
aroused Nazi suspicions, they launched their ill-fated bid for power.** 

At least as significant as the foregoing chronology, but unfortunately not 
documented to any comparable degree, is the nature of the conspirators’ long- 
range aims, the composition and policies of the envisaged post-Hitler govern- 
ment. Aside from the paucity of source materials, the whole subject is com- 
plicated by the serious divergences of opinion within the group which were 
never resolved and had to be glossed over in the interest of immediate unity. 


18 By the summer of 1944, the earlier surrender terms envisaged by the conspirators: German 
withdrawal to pre-1938 frontiers, a break with Japan, punishment of war criminals, full repara- 
tions and restitution, and repeal of the Nuremberg Decrees, had given way to expectations more 
in keeping with Germany’s now hopeless bargaining position. The aim of reducing to the mini- 
mum territorial losses and the area af Germany to be occupied by Soviet forces remained; but in 
the main the single purpose of cutting short the Reich’s useless resistance had come to appear an 
end in itself, , 
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There are recurrent hints, for example, that the Kreisau circle favored not | 
only an internal policy strongly suggestive of “national bolshevism” but also 
a clearly pro-Soviet foreign policy, and that even in the last days before the 
assassination attempt Stauffenberg himself was at odds with Goerdeler over 
the latter's insistence on dealing only with the western Allies. In general, 
however, the surviving memorandums, especially one by Goerdeler on the 
proposed structure of a new German state** and a second prepared by three 
Freiburg University professors, Gerhard Ritter, Constantin von Dietze, and 
Adolf Lampe on the ideology of anti-Nazism, outline a distinctly conservative 
program. In this connection, it is worth noting that the panel of ministers- 
designate included the names of four army men, three Deutschnationale, five 
Centrists, and only two Social Democrats. Goerdeler proposed no broadly 
based democracy but rather a Stándestaaz, a confederacy governed by class and 
professional representatives, with adequate safeguards for vested interests. The 
entire document gives the reader some cause to wonder whether the pros- 
pective chancellor would have been as enthusiastic for the Revolution of 1848 
as he was for that of 1945. Given any opportunity for self-expression, the 
German groups not included in the traditional ruling classes might well have 
made the chief task of an initially successful putschist regime one not of 
concluding peace but of staying in power at all. 


Out of the conspiracy’s history, composition, and aims emerges a series of 
questions which will only be adequately answered through future application 
of historical techniques to the steadily growing body of pertinent source ma- 
terials. One such problem relates to the nature of the Nazi security controls 
and the techniques of conspiratorial activity which they imposed. Despite the 
observer’s easy assertion that Hitler’s was the most ruthlessly efficient police 
state in history, the political implications of those police methods become 
clear only in their demonstrated effect on potential opposition. In a population 
reduced to almost complete formlessness except for the form imposed by the 
government and infiltrated with enough agents provocateurs to make perilous 
even the most privy expression of doubt in the regime, oppositional align- 
ments necessarily fell into the pattern of old associations and official organiza- 
tions which still retained some measure of freedom from party domination. 
To Hitler’s counterrevolutionary regime the traditional mass organizations 
of the Left, such as the trade unions, were at once the most obviously dan- 

14 The 45-page document includes an initial summary of the opposition’s development and 
problems, followed by a series of “directives” with regard to governmental organization, 


economics, church and state, educational institutions, and the punishment of German war 
criminals. It bears no date but was probably composed in the spring of 1944. 
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gerous and the most easily crushed by ruthless police action. The group- 
ings of the Right, on the other hand, relying less upon numerical power 
than upon the individual influence of relatively few members, were less easily 
controlled even after their old alliance with the Nazis could no longer be 
relied upon by the regime. In this sense the Nazi measures drove active 
resistance increasingly into the hands of conservatives. Thus the circle of 
retired army officers who wandered in and out of the home army offices had, 
in addition to the chance to cbserve the effects of the Nazi program at home 
and to reflect on the strategic situation, both the partial immunity bestowed 
by rank and the ready-made network of personal contacts needed to give a 
semblance of organization to their projects. Similarly, Goerdeler, with his 
many acquaintances among the worried civil servants, could offer the prospect 
of action which attracted Socialists like Leuschner and Leber, after all hope of 
mass action in the form of a general strike had vanished. And among the still 
active officials, it was those in the army, the Abwehr; and the Foreign Office— 
all agencies with some independent prestige, and the latter two possessed of 
numerous excuses for foreign travel and contacts—who were able to do most 
toward setting the stage for revolt. 

Growing out of these conditions was a serious dilemma confronting the 
German Left. Overthrow of the Nazis by some means remained the sine qua 
non for any future relief for suppressed groups. On the other hand, overt steps 
involving force were within the power only of the army and secondarily the 
professional governing class, both clearly dominated by the traditional Right. 
The prospect of successful revolt was thus accompanied by the threat of a 
reactionary aftermath. There is evidence that many of the Socialist leaders, 
at least in western Germany, differed with Leuschner’s view that Goerdeler 
was at least one degree better (or weaker!) than Hitler. Another consideration 
which entered the thinking of many left-wing leaders was that of the choice 
presented them: support the conspiracy to end the war quickly but under 
conservative auspices or stand aloof and wait for unconditional collapse to 
damage more seriously the controls which would otherwise be operative in 
favor of the Right. To choose the latter may appear more calloused and anti- 
national in retrospect than it actually was at the time, given the fact that 
many within Germany, as well as in the Allied countries, fully expected the 
Reich’s military disintegration: before autumn, without the months of crush- 
ing bombing which in fact proved necessary during the winter of 1944-1945. 
Instead, these men chose to abstain from committing themselves to the putsch 
but at the same time to prepare for political action aimed at carrying its social 
and economic consequences far beyond the point envisaged by its planners. 


® ` . 
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The conspirators’ attempt to win Communist support came only in the last 
few days, when Adolf Reichwein, a Socialist member of the Kreisau circle, 
volunteered to present the putsch program to the clandestine Communist 
Central Committee in Berlin. This venture ended in disaster even before its 
results were communicated to the conspirators; for on July 10 Reichwein; 
Leber, and the Communist committeemen all were arrested, according to 
some explanations because the Gestapo had succeeded in penetrating the cen- 
tral committee itself. The absence of significant left-wing support for 
Goerdeler has remained one of the most bitterly debated aspects of the plot. 
Conservative survivors attribute it to cowardice or myopia on the part of the 
Left, while their opponents condemn the whole conspiracy as one which never 
genuinely sought popular backing. 

Another aspect concerning which much is yet to be written, perhaps from 
the philosophical as well as from the historical point of view, is that of the 
variety of motivations represented within the German resistance movement. 
Obviously, anti-Nazis within the Reich faced one problem not shared by 
resistants elsewhere under Hitler's control: that of reconciling patriotism with 
active opposition, especially once Germany was at war. Whatever his crimes, 
could the assassination of the chief of state in the midst of war be viewed as 
other than high treason? Or could there be invoked a higher, though still 
national, loyalty, that of the Yorck-Tat,’® the responsibility to act for the 
eventual salvation of Germany even at the cost of immediate capitulation to 
foreign enemies? Among those who could bring themselves to gamble their 
lives on destroying Hitler there were many whose chief concern was not 
enlightened patriotism; but there were many others, including the Foreign 
Office dissidents and most of the army conspirators, who were convinced that 
defeat was inevitable and who saw in revolt the only hope of preventing a 
last-ditch battle ending in Germany’s ruin. The case of Field Marshal Erwin 
Rommel is illuminating in this connection, for until ten days before the at- 
tempt he had rebuffed all approaches concerned with rebellion. At a con- 
ference with Hitler on July 9, 1944, however, he reportedly expressed a 
pessimistic view of the Allied power being poured into Normandy and in- 
sisted that his forces must fall back into the French interior or be enveloped 


15 Gisevius, Dahrendorf, Alfred Weber, and Henk are among the sources who agree on the 
details of this incident. 

16 The reference is to the act of General Yorck von Wartenburg and the unauthorized con» 
vention of Tauroggen, December 30, 1812, which he concluded with the Russians while the king 
of Prussia was still an ally of Napoleon and the Prussian army under Yorck part of the imperial 
army. This unprecedented action by a stiff-necked Prussian Junker has been debated and yet 
gloried in ever since. It was not until February 3, 1813, that Frederick William III broke with 
Napoleon and issued his appeal to his people to rise and fight the French. 
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. by exactly the type of thrust which in fact developed after the Avranches 
break-through. Hitler flatly refused to sanction withdrawal. Upon. leaving 
the meeting, Rommel followed Kluge’s example by informing the chief con- 
spiratorial agent in Paris, Lieutenant Colonel Caesar von Hofacker, that he 
«would now support whatever measures were necessary to end the fighting." 
For most of the latecomers, it was not Hitler’s program but his failure to 
achieve success with it which apparently motivated their opposition. 

To the conservative mind, the prospect of defeat carried with it the urgent 
need to control the domestic concomitants of defeat. For a former price com- 
missioner, a Krupp financier, or a great landowner, the thought of social 
disintegration, workers’ and soldiers’ councils, the whole bolshevization of 
collapse, as they envisaged it, could appear more frightening even than that 
of complete occupation by foreign armies. Hence, Goerdeler, Loeser, Kleist, 
and their collaborators sought the expedient by which the disastrous outcome 
of Nazi foreign policy might yet be prevented from destroying the entire 
social and economic order under which they had prospered. The danger of 
too rigid compartmentalization of groups and motives is apparent in any 
discussion of Goerdeler’s case, for moral considerations as well as personal 
ambition unquestionably played their part in his thinking; but in the latter 
stages of the war the determination to cut Germany’s losses appears to have 
been the dominant aim of his indefatigable efforts. 

Even within the army group, however, fear of complet: collapse is not an 
adequate explanation for all the opposition. Those officers who went into the 
conspiracy long before military disaster seemed conceivable appear instead to 
have acted on the fear, based, among other things, upon the Fritsch ouster 
and the steadily growing power of the 5S, that in winning the war the mili- 
tary class might still lose its traditional place in German society. For such 
officers the survival of the professional prestige and independence won in the 
nineteenth century seemed considerably more important than that of even the 
German government. Beck’s own case is complicated in this regard by the 
presence in his thinking of a counterinfluence, personified by Fritsch's pre- 


17 The most complete accounts of the Paris developments are those of Dr. Reinhard Brink, 
now of Frankfurt a/M; Baron Friedrich von Teuchert, formerly of the Military Government for 
France; and Lieutenant Colonel Rudolf Damrath, formerly Stúlpnagel's staff chaplain. Rommel 
was out of action on the day of the putsch attgmpt, having been wounded by an American 
strafing plane on July 17. According to his widow, however, the field marshal was nearing 
recovery at his Wiirttemberg home in Herrlingen bei Ulm when, on October 12, 1944, he re- 
ceived a visit from OKW and Gestapo officials, who insisted that he accompany them to Berlin, 
These officers are supposed to have cffered Rommel the choice between arraignment and suicide, 
and after departing from Herrlingen by car he availed himself of the opportunity to take poison. 
Cf. Schwibische Donati-Zeitung (Ulm), Mar. 9, 1946. 
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decessor as Chief of the Army Command, the remarkable Colonel General 
Kurt von Hammerstein, who until his death in 1943 was consistently critical 
not only of Hitlerism but also of German militarism itself. Beck, the son of 
a Rhineland family of businessmen and intellectuals, may well have developed 
beyond the stage of putting the army forever first; but it seems safe to say that 
many of his circle had not. 

It was not altogether necessary, however, to have decades of cherished tradi- 
tion behind one's organization in order to feel resentment toward Nazi 
ambitions. In the case of the relatively young Abwehr, fierce rivalry with the 
Nazi party intelligence agencies, the defeatism present in the complex per- 
sonality of Admiral Wilhelm Canaris, and the tendency of resistants to sur- 
round themselves with others who shared their views were sufficient to make 
this most secretive branch of the High Command the best example of 
bureaucratic competition’s becoming genuine opposition. The activities of 
Oster, Hansen, Josef Mueller, and other 4bwehr officials were never altogether 
unknown to Himmler and the RSHA chief, Kaltenbrunner; but six years 
were required before the latter succeeded in bringing the agency under their 
theoretical control, in January, 1944, and even then its plotting continued. 

If the prospect of defeat carried with it threats to national and class in- 
terests, as seen by the conservative conspirators, it implied real personal danger 
to active Nazis. It is scarcely to be wondered at, therefore, that Count Helldorf 
should have expressed his aims and those of his Nazi colleagues in the putsch 
group in terms of the baldest opportunism: “Abspringen miissen wir alle 
einmal!”—“All of us must jump off sometime!” ** The Nazi renegades were 
not numerous in the conspiracy, nor were they particularly welcome; but 
some, notably Helldorf, with his control of the Berlin police, and SS General 
Arthur Nebe, Kaltenbrunner’s “deputy in charge of crime prevention,” who 
warned of the Himmler investigation plans after Stalingrad, were clearly 
too valuable to be ignored. 

Throughout the resistance, present in many cases where another interest was 
the dominant one, seldom decisive but almost never completely absent, runs 
the thread of moral repudiation of Nazism as a movement which, whether 
successful or not, whether dangerous to traditions or potentially controllable, 
was by any ethical standard simply wrong. Such a conviction can be discerned 
in the personality of Stauffenberg, the Bavarian Catholic, who felt himself 
drawn more to the aesthetic philosophy of the Stefan George circle of Heidel- 


18 Before the People’s Court, Sept. 11, 1944. 
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berg than to the material interests of the German army. At its best, however, 
it may be found in the young Protestant minister, Dietrich Bonhoeffer, who, 
after having visited in the United States (where he lectured for a short time 
at Union Theological Seminary) and having served as pastor of two German 
congregations in London after 1933, returned to Germany in 1935, established 
his own illegal seminary at Finkenwalde, Pomerania, and volunteered as an 
agent for opposition groups wherever he found them. Bonhoeffer was arrested 
in May, 1943, and killed by SS guards at Flossenburg concentration camp just 
before its liberation by American troops early in 1945; but his eight years of 
courageous activity had won him the respect of almost every element in the 
resistance. 

The participation of Bonhoeffer and of other men of religion, for example, 
the three Munich Jesuit Fathers, Delp, Roesch, and Koenig, and the Confes- 
sional Church leader, Hans Asmussen, illustrates a separate problem which 
in itself merits future study: that of Christianity and Hitler. The churches as 
such were certainly not committed to resistance. The Protestant leaders were 
for the most part passive, while the Catholic hierarchy distributed itself over 
the entire span separating Vienna's Cardinal Innitzer from the courageous 
bishop of Berlin, now Cardinal von Preysing. What then were the factors 
which distinguished those priests and ministers, many of them sincere pacifists 
in every respect, whose repudiation of Nazism led them to sanction even 
assassination as a political expedient? 

One last problem which still invites searching investigation, is that of the 
conspirators’ attempts to establish an understanding with Germany’s enemies 
and the division of opinion over what in this limited sense may be termed 
“western” versus “eastern” orientation. Any study of the course of these at- 
tempts must take into account a series of incidents beginning vrith the Kordt- 
Halifax interview already discussed. A year later, in August, 1939, Trott zu 
Solz saw both Chamberlain and Halifax in London, then spent the following 
three months in Washington, where his unsuccessful efforts to win an official 
hearing for appeals on behalf of the Beck group were seconded by former 
chancellor Heinrich Brüning.” Considering the state of resistance organiza- 
tion during that period, these appeals can scarcely have gone beyond urging 
firmness toward Hitler in the internatipnal field. By May, 1942, however, 
when Bonhoeffer and Hans Schénfeld met the bishop of Chichester in 
Sweden, the conspirators were prepared to present a list of their leaders (in- 


18 Cf. Alexander F. Maley in Human Events, Feb. 27, 1946, pp. t f. 
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cluding Beck, Hammerstein, Witzleben, Goerdeler, Leuschner, and Catholic 
trade unionist Jakob Kaiser) and to make a specific request: that the Allied 
leaders give explicit assurances that any action against Hitler on the part of 
the Germans themselves would be taken into account in the formulation of 
peace terms. The Bonhoeffer message was transmitted to Foreign Secretary 
Eden by the bishop, but no official reply was ever forthcoming.” 

The enlisting of support within Germany was made more than ever de- 
pendent upon outside assurances of good will by the announcement in Janu- 
ary, 1943, Of the Casablanca “Unconditional Surrender” formula and by 
Churchill’s and Eden's statements in Commons that the terms of the Atlantic 
Charter were not necessarily applicable to Germany. Trott's efforts to obtain 
official modification of those announcements took him frequently to Switzer- 
land and Sweden in 1943 and 1944; but, according to Gisevius, even Trott’s 
Anglophilia gave way by the summer of 1944 to the conviction that help must 
be sought elsewhere, which in turn led to his last gesture, the obscure visit to 
the Soviet embassy in Stockholm. The critical need for outside recognition 
had failed to overcome the obstacles to such recognition: the Allied leaders’ 
natural fear of yielding to wishful thinking in any form, the danger to Allied 
unity implicit in independent dealings with a German group and the smother- 
ing effect of Nazi control over all regular channels of communication. 

The problems cited above, as well as others which will emerge in the 
course of future investigation, give promise of contributions to the history of 
World War II far outrunning the purely narrative interest of the July 20 
chronicle. The question of sources remains a vital one, of course; and to a 
great extent research on all aspects of the Hitler era, including the German 
resistance, must await some arrangement, such as the establishment of an 
international repository, for making available to scholarly examination the 
necessary documentary materials. But whatever the difficulties, analysis of the 
July 20 conspiracy offers rewarding insights into the Germans’ own war ex- 
perience and the essential nature of the Nazi program, as revealed in the 
composition, aims, and handicaps of the desperate resistance which eventually 
took shape even in Germany. It is the very form of this resistance which 
reveals most clearly the last internal stages of the Nazi debacle. National 
Socialism, viewed by many German conservatives in the 1920’s as uncouth 
radicalism, accepted by the Right as a useful ally in the early 1930’s and as 
master during the days of first diplomatic then military triumphs, was now 


20 A portion of the bishop of Chichester's story has already been published’ in his signed 
article, “The Background of the Hitler Plot,” Contemporary Review, October, 1945. 
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abandoned by most of the traditional rightist forces which had paved its 
road to power—not only abandoned, but attacked. For in the last analysis, 
those traditional forces had a vested interest in saving what could yet be saved 
of Germany's physical plant and established social order. The Nazis, except 
for the few who joined Helldorf in “jumping off,” had only one remaining 
interest, that of their own survival and its prolongation through a few more 
months of a now hopeless war. 


British Diplomacy i inthe Light of Anglo- 
Spanish New World Issues, 1750-1757 


Lawrence Henry Girson* 


THE period covered by this study, the years leading up to the Seven Years’ 
War, has been called by one writer interested in Anglo-Spanish relations the 
“Seven Years’ Peace.”* During these years, while Anglo-French relations 
progressively deteriorated as a result of rivalry in North America, relations 
between Great Britain and Spain actually improved, in spite of the existence 
of many points of friction. Some of these were serious issues, left unsettled at 
that time and destined, under conditions of changed leadership in both coun- 
tries, to bring on open hostilities in 1761, when Spain joined France in the last 
phases of the Seven Years’ War. 

In reviewing the specific New World issues that threatened to disrupt the 
Anglo-Spanish peace, it is the purpose of the present study to emphasize the 
consummate skill displayed by the British during the Pelham-Newcastle 
ministries. In a series of diplomatic moves they not only temporarily held 
these issues in abeyance but actually won for Great Britain Spain’s moral 
support in 1755 in the still undeclared war with France in North America and 
the waters of the North Atlantic. The background for this achievement lies 
in the history of Anglo-Spanish relations in the decade preceding 1750. 

The War of Jenkins’ Ear between Great Britain and Spain that began im 
1739 had arisen out of disputes over British claims to freedom from search on 
the high seas coupled with resentment at the treatment in the Caribbean Sea 
of British ships and crews accused by the Spanish guarda costas of attempting 
to smuggle goods into the Spanish islands and the Spanish Main. Fused into 
the War of the Austrian Succession, after the second Bourbon Family Com- 
pact was signed in 1743, the Anglo-Spanish war had been carried on, especially 
during the latter years, with a good deal of languor—except for the capture of 
Spanish ships by British fleets and privateers.” The truth is that Ferdinand VI, 


*The author is professor of history at Lehigh University, This article is a by-product of a 
study of British diplomacy embodied in Volufne VI of his series, The British Empire before the 
American Recoiution, which has just been published under the title The Great War jor the 
Empire: The Years of Defeat, 1754-1757. 

1 Jean O, McLachlan, Trade and Peace with Old Spain (Cambridge, England, 1940), p. 144. 

2 Richard Pares, War and Trade in the West Indies, 1739-1763 (Oxford, 1936), chaps. 1-111; 
see also Harold W. V. Temperley's stimulating essay, “The Causes of the War of Jenkins’ Ear, 
1739,” Royal Historical Society, Transactions, 3d series, III (London, 1909), 197-236. 
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a weak ruler with an energetic Portuguese queen who had inherited sympa- 
thies for the English, had not been so deeply interested in the British aspect 
of the war as he was in the struggle in Italy against the Habsburgs. In fact, - 
he clearly longed for an honorable peace with Great Britain that would permit 
him to pursue a Continental policy freed of many of the wide implications 
of the Family Compact? When the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle terminated 
hostilities between Great Britain and France, the way was therefore open for 
the Treaty of Aquisgran, signed on October 5, 1749, and implemented the 
following year. Among other things accomplished, this treaty—silent on the 
direct issues of the Anglo-Spanish war—brought to an end the famous Asiento 
(Assiento) Contract. 
I 


The voluntary surrender of the privileges of the Asiento by the world’s 
greatest trading nation in 1750 may surprise students of British overseas com- 
mercial activities who have noted the tenacity with which, as a rule, British 
trading rights have in the past been guarded and preserved in various parts 
of the world. What is the explanation of this renunciation? | 

As is well known, the Treaty of the Asiento, signed at Madrid on March 
26, 1713, between the representatives of Queen Anne and those of King 
Philip V, provided that for a period of thirty years the English should enjoy 
the exclusive right of supplying the Spanish colonies of the New World with 
slaves—a privilege earlier enjoyed by the Portuguese and upon the accession 
of Philip to the Spanish throne transferred to the French in 1702. To this 
was soon added the privilege of sending annually a ship of five hundred tons 
to the fair at Portobello, as commutation for other guaranteed privileges.* 
The South Sea Company, originally organized to operate in the Pacific Ocean 
` area but never destined to do so, became the recipient of these high conces- 
sions. Although heavily capitalized and at that time possessing £10,000,000 
of government debentures, it never became a great trading company. Yet 
expectations were high, and, in anticipation of great profits, in 1720 it agreed 
to take over the public debt of Great Britain amounting to over fifty million 
pounds. Subsequently, the company became involved in the wild speculation 
that drove its stock to three hundred per cent and then up to one thousand 
per cent before the panic broke—on the heels of the still more spectacular 
panic in France in May of 1720 following the rise in value of the Laws Missis- 
sippi Company stock to two thousand and fifty per cent. 

8 George Edmundson, “Spain and Portugal, 1746-1794,” Cambridge Modern History (Lon- 


don, New York, 1909), VI, 36x. 
4 This'is very effectively treated in McLachlan, chap, nu. 
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By 1733 the Asiento Contract and that of the annual ship possessed so 
little significance that the company was seriously considering a treaty with 
the crown of Spain for the surrender of these privileges or, if this could not 
be done advantageously, to enter into a contract “to Sett out the Tonnage 
of their annual Ship to any Persons either subjects of Great Britain or 
foreigners.”* When the question of the right of the company to act inde- 
pendently of the government had been submitted to the attorney general, he 
gave the opinion that it could not lawfully enter into any treaty looking to 
the above end without special authorization of the crown.* Thereupon an 
application was made for a royal license to let or dispose of the “Assiento 
Trade or the Tonnage of the shipping in that Service to any person or per- 
sons.”” To this the duke of Newcastle replied that the matter was of national 
concern and that “His Majesty would like information to what parties or 
persons and under what Terms they propose to let out or dispose of the 
Trade.”* 

The explanation of the anxiety of the South Sea Company to dispose of 
its concessions of questionable value doubtless lies first in the fact that out of 
its expenditures in establishing and maintaining factories within the Spanish 
New World possessions it was accumulating little but bad debts from private 
individuals to whom credit had been given and secondly that it had difficult 
claims against the crown of Spain. A “State or Computation of Debts owing 
at the Several Factories which are not supposed to be embarg’d or seiz’d” 
prepared in 1734—five years before the outbreak of the Anglo-Spanish war 
in 1739—shows that a grand total of $1,660,000 was owing the company 
before 1729 and after that date $1,270,000 in terms of the Spanish milled dollar 
or the eight reals piece.? The accuracy of the figures here given cannot of 

5 Minutes of the General Court, Apr. 17, 1733, Vol. 3:21. These “Minutes” are among the 
Additional Manuscripts (serial no. 25,545) in the British Museum. Hereafter these will be 
designated as follows: B.M., Add. MSS. In a recent study by George N. Nelson (“Contraband 
Trade under the Asiento, 1730-1739,” American Historical Review, LI [1945], 55-67), the data 
presented—based upon the South Sea Company materials among the Shelburne Manuscripts in the 
Clements Library—would seem to indicate that the profits of the trade were at least one hundred 
per cent during the years under consideration. As these profits came, as Dr. Nelson emphasizes, 
from illicit, contraband activities engineered by an inner circle of the directorate of the company, 
it is not clear to what extent the stockholders themselves benefited. In fact had the latter secured 
substantial returns it is unlikely that there would have been any sentiment among them in favor 
of the surrender of the privileges. 

8 Minutes of Mar. 29, 1734, 3:58, B.M., Add. MSS, 

1 Minutes of Jan. 29, 1734/5, 3:67-8, ¿bid. 

8 Minutes of Mar, 20, 1734/5, 3:69-70, ibid. 

2 Minutes of Apr. 10, 1734, 3:60-2, ibid. At Portobello and at Panama, before 1729, $670,000 
was due the company and after that date $630,000; at Havana, before 1729, $350,000 and after 
that date $130,000; at Vera Cruz and Mexico, before 1729, $300,000; at Cartagena, before 1729, 


$36,000 and after that date $130,000; at St. lago de Cuba, before 1729, $54,000 and after that 
date $70,000; at Buenos Aires, before 1729, $250,000 and after that date $310,000, 
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course be affirmed. The direct claims of the company against the king of Spain 
were also very large and the justice of them, at least in their extent, was ques- 
tioned at the time and has been since that date. But, according to the auditor's 
account, the company’s first claim—as the result of a seizure of its assets in 
1718, a so-called reprisalia by the crown of Spain for English hostilities— 
amounted. to $1,433,936; to this it added $1,270,312 as interest at eight per cent 
of the above amount for a period of ten years.'* Its second claim by reason 
of the second reprisalia of 1727, according to accounts from Cartagena and 
Portobello, amounted to “upward of $300,000 of the Company's Cash Seized 
and Remitted to Old Spain or Employ’d for his Catholick Majesty’s Service, 
no part of which has been restored.” In 1748 the total claims of the company 
against the Spanish king in terms of pounds sterling amounted to £1,367,387, 
plus 4,950 Spanish tons “due to the Company on Annual Ships to the year 
1739.”** On the other hand, the king cf Spain had huge claims against the 
company—based upon his right to one fourth of the total profits of the 
Asiento and over one fourth of those from the annual ship—that would 
place it really in debt to him. 

The chief difficulty, perhaps, faced by the South Sea Company in the New 
World was that which also troubled the Royal African Company upon the 
Gulf of Guinea: the presence of the free trader. He not only brought the 
slaves to the Jamaica slave mart, where the company purchased them gladly, 
but he traded directly with the Spaniards against the interests of the company. 
To put down the free trader's activities the Spanish guarda costas operated at 
times with great vigor and beyond the limits of their proper jurisdiction. They 
frequently seized vessels engaged in lawful activities within the area of the 
Caribbean Sea, a practice which brought English ships of war upon the scene. 
Moreover, grave abuses grew out of the annual ship concession as well as the 
operation of the Asiento; some of the directors of the company seem to have 
greatly profited personally through these abuses and also doubtless supported 
and shared in the contraband activities of the free trader.” 

10 This was the rate of interest apparently demanded in transactions within the Spanish world 
and also the rate of interest paid by France for short-term advances by foreign financiers. It was 
equal to the rate paid by the English government early in the century but well above the rate 
ordinarily secured contemporaneously in Great Eritain where the government was paying to the 
East India Company only four per cent on long-term loans. 

11 Directors’ Court Minutes, Feb. 16, 1748. 19:40, B.M., Add. MSS, 25,512; see also the 
memorial to the duke of Bedford of Feb, 12, 1748, Company “Memorials,” etc., B.M., Add. MSS. 
25,661 :202~3. It may be pointed out that Newcestle put the claims of the company at £800,000, 
while Bedford placed them at the more modest level of £500,000; even so Keene, :he British 
ambassador at Madrid, officially demanded no more than £300,000 and was prepared to consider 
two thirds of this amount (McLachlan, p. 138). 


12 The student is again referred to the article by Dr, Nelson in Am. Hist. Rev., LI, 55-67. 
See also Vera Lee Brown. “The South Sea Company and Contraband Trade,” ibid., XXXI (1926), 
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A study of the Spanish New World commercial activities of the company 
from 1734 to 1739, before the outbreak of the Anglo-Spanish war, shows how 
trivial these were in contrast, for example, with those of the United East 
India Company of the same period. The South Sea Company's stock, valued 
at about £34,000,000 after the bursting of the “Bubble,” had been divided 
between annuity stock and trading stock.** With the trading stock it had then 
sought to profit by the Greenland whale fisheries but failed in this as it had in 
the Spanish trade. In 1733, therefore, three fourths of this stock had likewise 
been diverted to annuity stock. Thus the South Sea Company, it will be 
noted, even before 1739 progressively withdrew from active promotion of 
highly speculative business enterprises in favor of playing the role of a con- 
servative investment agency. 

With the war brought to a close, in the subsequent peace negotiations lead- 
ing to the Treaty of Aquisgran the British ministry indicated by its attitude 
that it was as little prepared to defend the legitimacy of all the company 
claims against the Spanish king and nation as it was to acknowledge the 
legitimacy of all the counterclaims of the Spanish crown against the com- 
pany. The whole matter of these claims and counterclaims was a sticky busi- 
ness. But in the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle the rights consistently enjoyed 
since 1715 by the British mercantile interests that looked to Cadiz were unfor- 
tunately passed over by the British negotiators and declared forfeited as a 
result by the Spaniards. These British claims were however so patent that 
Henry Pelham and his brother, the duke of Newcastle, felt they were on solid 
ground in bringing pressure, on the one hand, upon the company to accept 

-an offer of £100,000 from the Spanish crown—provided that a mutual can- 
cellation of all claims took place involving the Asiento and the annual ship— 
and, on the other hand, upon Ferdinand to renew the old and perfectly 
legitimate British trading privileges in Spain as well as the old privilege of 
securing salt at Tortuga for the North Atlantic fisheries.** One may look in 





662-78, and “Contraband Trade: A Factor in the Decline of Spain’s Empire in America,” 
Hispanic American Historical Review, VIII (1928), 178-89. 
13 For these activities see B.M., Add. MSS, 55,558. In 1750, the yea”. of the definite treaty 
` of peace, the total value of the capital stock of the company was given x. £27,302,203. Of this 
total, £13,651,099 was in so-called Old South Sea Company annuities, £9,988,318 in New South 
Sea Company annuities, and £3,662,784 in so-called trading stock (South Sca Company “Memo- 
rials,” 4:111, tbid.). . 

14 Pares, pp. 520-32; McLachlan, pp. 125-45; Olbes L. Fernandez, La Paz de Aquisgran 
(Pontevedra, 1926). The treaty is to be found in European Treaties Bearing upon the History of 
the United States and lts Dependencies (ed. by F. G. Davenport and Charles O. Paullin, Wash- 
ington, 1937), IV, 79-80; it is also to be found in Charles Jenkinson's, 4 Collection of All the 
Treaties of Peace, Alliance and Commerce between Great Britain and Other Powers from... 
1648 to... 1783 (London, 1785), II, 410-13. 
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vain in the final treaty for any reference to such.issues as were involved in 
the British claim of free navigation of the Caribbean Sea, the Spanish demand 
foz the return of Gibraltar (a prime objective at the time of the first and 
abortive Bourbon Family Compact of 1733)»and the Spanish territorial pre- 
tensions to Georgia and most of South Carolina. Even the dispute over the 
explosive British claim to enjoy the right to cut logwood about the bays of 
Central Ámerica was passed over. Indeed, between 1750 and 1755, the most 
serious New World problem that tended to muddy the Anglo-Spanish 
diplomatic waters was that presented by the activities of British loggers in the 
area of Honduras Bay. 
H 

The botanical name of the tree yielding the famous dyewood is hema- 
toxylon campechianum. The heartwood of it, in appearance a deep red and so 
heavy that it sinks in water, yields the precious dye still employed in the 
woolen and silk trade to produce a fast black or compound grey shades and 
earlier used also for reds and blues. The tree itself, between twenty-five to 
fifty feet in height, grows in isolation and not in groves and is distinguished 
among other native trees by its very crooked trunk and limbs and its peculiarly 
ribbed bark. After being felled durirg the dry season it was cut into lengths 
or blocks, each weighing some four hundred pounds; even its roots were also 
grubbed up and cut into sections. Sturdy Indians carried these heavy blocks 
on their backs to certain convenient places to await transfer to the coast. Then, 
with the coming of the great downpours twice a year—the rainy seasons in 
the spring and fall—and with the water flooding the low country for miles at 
a depth of three or four feet, the blocks were piled upon barges which would 
descend some creek or river, such as the Belize, to the flood waters and then 
put on ocean-going vessels—a distance from the log-cutting operations of 
perhaps fifty or one hundred, or, even two hundred, miles.** Then up the 
stream for the next load the barges would move, “the hardest and most labor- 
jous work of any.” The men—English, Indians, and Mestizos—who engaged 
in these activities, were by all accounts turbulent people and given to wild 
dissipation. Moving as woodcutters from place to place they established tem- 
porary abodes. Frequently those living about Honduras Bay, if faced by serious 
threats, would flee to the Mosquito Shore where the Indians, bitterly hostile 
to Spaniards, would afford them and other Englishmen reasonable protection; 
there were also, from time to time, a few soldiers at Black River sent from 
Jamaica." f 


15 Letter of a Bristol Man, B.M., Add. MSS, 33029:152-5. 
16 The insecurity of the Honduras logwood cutters led them in 1747 to present a memorial 
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As early as 1638 English buccaneers began to resort to the coasts of Yucatan 
both to plunder the native logwood cutters and to cut the valuable dyewood.** 
The Spaniards themselves were not drawn to settle in the swampy regions 
about which the trees grew and where men faced great exposure while en- 
gaged in arduous labor. But after the trees had been cut by the Indians and 
had been conveyed to some inlet that would accommodate seagoing ships, 
they had purchased the wood and carried it away to sell at a high price. This 
had been the practice before Englishmen from North America began to settle, 
in 1662, where Spaniards scorned to live. As a result of the presence of the 
former and the development of an interest in logwood by North American 
merchants and shipowners the Spaniards were gradually eliminated from the 
region,'* except when they appeared to raid. 

In 1670 England and Spain entered into a treaty wherein it was provided 
for the recognition of the status quo of the dominions of each as determined 
by possession at that time.*? What effect, if any, did the treaty have upon the 
logwood regions? And what was the effect of the later Anglo-Spanish Treaty 
of Navigation and Commerce, which was signed in 1713 as a part of the 
general treaty settlement of Utrecht and which, in confirming that of 1670, 
did so “without prejudice to any liberty or power which the subjects of Great 
Britain enjoyed before, either through right, sufferance or indulgence?””” In 
other words, had Englishmen established a valid claim to these parts by effec- 
tive occupation? Spaniards denied that any so-called “indulgence” to the 
subjects of Great Britain to resort to the logwood regions gave recognition of 
English claims to them. Spanish governors, in fact, even after 1713 were not 
inclined to show overmuch “indulgence” to the logwood cutters and those 
who came in ships for the dyewood: many settlers about the Bay of Campechy 
were taken prisoner; ships found there were confiscated, and New England 
and British merchants therefore protested loudly. In 1717 the Lords Com- 
missioners for Trade and Plantations came to their support in a representation 
to the king to the effect that since England was allowed by treaty to hold all 





to Parke Pepper, “late Duty Major at Rattan,” praying that a governor might be appointed to 
reside constantly at Belize (Bellise) and that some forces might be sent thither for the greater 
security of themselves and the trade. Journal of the Commissioners for Trade and Plantations, 
1741-1749 (London, 1931), p. 249. 

17 Archives of British Honduras, ed. J. A. Burdon (London, 1931), I, 3; G. H. Gutheridge, 
“British Honduras,” Encyclopaedia Britanfica (14th ed.); G. W. Bridges, Annals of Jamaica 
(London, 1828), II, 134. 

18 Harry Bernstein, Origins of Inter-American Interest, 1700-1812 (Philadelphia, 1945), 
p. a Curtis P. Nettels, The Money Supply of the American Colonies before 1720 (Madison, 
1934), P. 97. : 

19 Article VII of the Treaty of Madrid, July 18, 1670, Archives of British Honduras, 1, 50. 

20 Treaty of Navigation and Commerce, Dec. 9, 1713, ibid., I, 62. 
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American territory occupied before 1670 and since subjects of the king had 
settled at Laguna de Términos on Yucatan before that date, his majesty had 
therefore a right to hold this territory and his subjects to trade there.” It is 
clear that at the time of the Treaty af 1670 English logwood cutters were 
settled and operating not only upon the Bay of Campechy including the 
Laguna de Términos but also in the region of Belize River on Honduras 
Bay ”*—although the issue that came before the board apparently involved 
rights only in the former. In fact the word “Campechy” was frequently used 
loosely during the earlier period by the English to cover the general area of 
activities of those exploiting the logwood resources.” That the British minis- 
ters accepted the view of the lords commissioners as to English rights is in- 
dicated by the fact that when war was declared on Spain in 1718 these claims 
were involved.* Not until 1763, however, could the latter country be prevailed 
upon to give legal recognition to the “Bay-men,”* as the English settlers were 
called, in agreeing in the peace treaty that should they destroy their fortifica- 
tions they were not “to be disturbed or molested, under any pretext whatso- 
ever, in their said plans of cutting, loading, and carrying away logwood.””* 

In the period under consideration the logwood settlements had disap- 
peared from the Campechy shore of Yucatan”? and were scattered about 
Honduras Bay and along the Mosquito Shore, especially on Black River, in 
what is now Nicaragua. It was estimated in 1715 that some fifteen hundred 
British subjects—mostly men who had drifted from the northern colonies 


21 This under date of September 25, 1717, is in C.O. 137:46; for a précis of the board's 
report see Archives of British Honduras, 1, 64-5. 

22 The British population of Honduras in 1670 was estimated to be seven hundred (sbid., 
I, 3); by 1705 the “River of Bullys” (Belize) had become the principal British shipping port 
in Yucatan (ibid., I, 3-4). 

28 For example, in March 17, 1714, reference was made at a meeting of the Board of Trade 
to the fact that persons who had given bonds on prize goods in Jamaica “were run away to 
Campeche and there employed in cutting logwood.” On March 25 of that year Major Howard 
and Captain Harler testified before the board that “about 1500 were gone to cut logwood in the 
Bay of Campeche, etc.” Journal of the Commissioners for Trade and Plantations, 1714-1718 
(London, 1924), pp. 7, 11. A Mr. Aylmer on the same day said, “That about 2009 men were 
gone from thence [Jamaica] to cut lagwood at Campeche, etc.” In 1720 Honduras is specifically 
mentioned in the Massachusetts Bay memorizl relating to logwood. Ibid., 1718-1722 (1925), 
p. 154. See also index of the Calendar of State Papers, America and West Indies. 1720-1721 
(London, 1933), under “Campechy.” 

24 Nettels, p. 97. 

25 Baymen in 1763 were more accurately those living about Honduras Bay; those living to 
the southward were called Moskitomen (Mosquitomen); there were also the Mosquito Indians. 

26 Article XVII of the Treaty of Paris, Archives of British Honduras, 1, 88. 

27 On August 20, 1735, Governor Cunningham of Jamaica and a Mr. Williams told the 
Board of Trade that the South Sea Company, which had agreed with the Spaniards to take log- 
wood in exchange for Negroes, had established a factory at Campechy for that purpose “which 
had encouraged the Spaniards to drive out the English logwood cutters . . .” The following day 
Cunningham informed the board “that there are now no English at Campechy, those formerly 
there being all carried away by the Spaniarcs, but that there are about 200 English settled at 
Honduras.” Jour. Commissioners of Trade and Plantations, 1734-1741 (1930), PP. 57, 59. 
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because they could not remain easily in a settled society —were living within 
this area; and in 1751 that New England, New York, and Pennsylvania 
merchants and shipmasters were annually drawing logwood from it valued 
at £160,000.** In the year of the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle a fort had been con- 
structed on the island of Roatan (called Rattan by the English) for the protec- 
tion of the settlers of the bay and of the Mosquito Shore.” However, as the 
treaty provided for a mutual restoration of conquests and as this seemed to 
apply to the island, it was evacuated. The settlers of Honduras Bay and the 
Mosquito Shore nevertheless remained and his Britannic majesty supported 
their right to do so. Still there was an absence of any settled form of govern- 
ment among the English in these places. The governor of Jamaica, it is true, 
was supposed to exercise some sort of supervision over the logwood settle- 
ments; in 1740 Edward Trelawny, occupying that post, had sent a certain 
Robert Hodgson to the Mosquito Shore to maintain friendly relations with 
the mixed population made up of Indians, Zambos (a blend of Indian and 
Negro), and whites.*° He had also been ordered to harass the Spaniards with 
whom the English were then at war. 

With the coming of peace Trelawny’s mind was filled with plans for a 
regular form of government so as to encourage the establishment of planters 
on the mainland who could till the rich Mosquito Coast lands and produce 
such commodities as indigo, cocoa, and vanilla; he also saw that a settled 
government might bring the “adventuring merchant,” who as soon as he had 
settled with a proper assortment of goods would lead to a stream of commerce 
from the adjacent “Kingdoms of Guatemala & Yucatan in spite of all the 
Guards.”** In response to Trelawny’s appeal, the duke of Bedford, secretary 
of state for the southern department, sent to Captain Hodgson a commission 
“to regulate and superintend the settlement upon the Mosquito Shore, which 
has been subsisting several years, under the protecting of Our Friends and 
Allies the Mosquito Indians.”*” Hodgson, however, was instructed to place 
himself under the direction of the governor of Jamaica who would pay his 
salary of five hundred pounds a year.** With the prospect of more settled 
conditions in the logwood regions, many men from Jamaica apparently began 
thinking of migrating there. Trelawny was therefore led to change rather 
abruptly his attitude toward the encouragement of planters to resort to the 


- 28 Ibid., 1709-1714/5, p. 588; Archives of British Honduras, 1, 77. In 1751 logwood was 
selling at £20 a ton. Ibid. 

23 Governor Trelawny of Jamaica to the Board of Trade, Oct. 7, 1748, C.O. 137.25, folio 39. 

30 Pares, pp. 98-99. 

87 Trelawny to the Board of Trade, Oct. 7, 1748, C.O. 137:25, folio 39. 

82 Bedford to Hodgson, Oct. 5, 1749, Shelburne Papers, 74:153-6 (Clements Library). 

8 Bedford to Trelawny, Oct. 5, 1749, ibid., 74:159-160. 
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continent. In 1750 he spoke out against the establishment of plantations 
worked by slaves on the Mosquito Shore; he also expressed fear that a few 
rich men with many slaves would come to control great tracts of land there 
and that Jamaica would face depopulation.** While it appears that a number 
of planters such as the wealthy slaveowner and capitalist William Pitts (Pitt), 
who was operating about Black River in the early 1740’s on the Mosquito 
Coast, came to settle—some of them hailing from New York **—yet the har- 
vesting of logwood absorbed the energies of most of the English in that region. 

Unhappily, the presence of Captain Hodgson with his royal commission 
and a small body of troops was not sufficient to ensure the safety of English 
settlers or ships from the occasional thrusts of the Spanish guarda costas. For 
example, the Eagle of Boston, Captain Gasney, on the way to Curacao in 
1750 was caught in a storm and blown into the region of Roatan Island. The 
vessel while still on the high sea was overpowered by a Spanish fleet under 
Don Pablo and plundered of all its valuables.2* In 1751 four Spanish ships 
sailed into Honduras Bay where thirty-three English vessels, mostly colonial, 
were anchored and apparently occupied with loading logwood. Of these, two 
Boston vessels, one from Rhode Island, and a fourth were captured by the 
guarda costas; but, according to the report brought to England by one Richard 
Horton of the Prescilla, “brave Captains Belchier, Littlejohn and Griffin 
manned their ships out of the fleet and defended it until January 9,” when 
the Spanish vessels, having news of the appearance of a twenty-gun British 
ship, slipped away.*” 

The attack upon the logwood fleet in time of peace seems to have come as 
the result of orders sent in 1750 from Spain by the marques de la Enseñada, 
Minister of State for the Marine and the Indies, to Heredia, captain-general 
of Nicaragua, and doubtless to other officials, to uproot the English settle- 
ments and drive out the settlers.*® Enseñada later sent other orders, even more 
urgent, for the destruction of the English settlements, and apparently these 
were given without the royal authority. As a result, those dwelling about 
Honduras Bay received a double visitation in 1754. Cutting a path through the 
forest from the province of Peten in Guatemala, a Spanish force suddenly 
descended early in May upon one of the settlements, seized some eighty slaves 
and barricaded itself in the house of a planter while a small English force 
shot at it across the river. The next daytwo hundred of the English advanced 


8% Trelawny to the Board of Trade, Apr. 14, 1750, C.O. 137:25, folios 128-9. 

88 Letter of a Bristol Man, B.M., Add. MSS, 33029:152-5. 

30 The Scots Magazine, May, 1752. 

87 Ibid, 

88 Hodgson to Halifax, Feb. 22, 1752, C.O, 137:48. For a broad treatment of the activities 
of Enseñada see M. J. de Aranda, El Marques de la Enseñada (Madrid, 1898). 
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to the attack but the Spaniards had by that time left, with their booty.** In 
August, warning was sent from Jamaica to William Pitts of the sailing of a 
fleet from Havana which was destined to go to Campechy and Yucatan to 
take forces on board and then proceed to Honduras Bay to carry out the 
plan of driving out the Englishmen. Pitts hurried a dispatch boat from the 
Mosquito Shore with the news to the settlers about Belize, some five hundred 
of whom retired precipitately by boat to Black River with whatever of their 
possessions they could easily gather together. A few days later, after sending 
some of their boats back to Honduras Bay to reconnoiter and finding no 
Spaniards, the baymen turned bitterly upon Pitts, accusing him with “high 
words” of frightening them from their logwood cutting so that he would be 
able to sell his own supply of wood at a higher price. 

Determined now to return in a body, the loggers set out in their open 
boats convoyed by five colonial vessels. But when they entered the bay they 
found that the warning sent by Pitts was all too true. Before them were thirty 
Spanish sails. They were soon under attack, and a New York vessel that 
tried to rescue one from Antigua was captured. While the fighting was going 
on, the baymen beheld another Spanish fleet, twice the size of the first and 
including a large warship. As a result they again retreated in the greatest haste 
to Black River and “concluded they had lost the Bay for Good.”*” But their 
unhappy predictions were not fulfilled. The guarda costas, after burning the 
huts of the loggers at the mouth of the Belize and some of the logwood, retired 
from Honduras, so little tempting to the temperament and easygoing life of 
the Spaniards. When they left they perhaps had the idea that at last they had 
got rid of the intruding English settlers. But such was not the case, for, after 
some delay, back came the baymen from the Black River to engage once more 
in their customary activities. 


Mm 

The undeclared Anglo-Spanish hostilities in the region of Honduras Bay 
described above, exerted much less influence on the relations of the two nations 
in Europe for the period under consideration than one might expect. The ex- 
planation for this doubtless lies in the fact that the Spanish crown, on the one 
hand, although seeking to hold its own, was not interested in aggressive 
measures in the New World, while’the British crown, on the other hand, was 
anxious to nurture Spanish good will in face of the really ominous Anglo- 
French crisis resulting from French activity in North America and in the 


39 Letter from Bristol, B.M., Add. MSS, 33029:152-5. 
40 Ibid. 
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West Indies after 1749. With the mounting tension between Britain and 
‘France, the government of each made ever greater efforts to win the support 
of Spain. One may venture the opinion that had the comte de Vaulgrenant, 
French ambassador at Madrid from 1748 to 1752, or his successor, the 
duc de Duras, who remained until his recall in 1755, been a man of ability 
greatly transcending that of the British ambassador, Sir Benjamin Keene, 
France might possibly have revived the Family Compact before 1759 with 
unpredictable consequences, in spite of the deep reluctance of both King 
Ferdinand and Queen Maria Barbara of Braganza to be again involved in 
war. But neither Frenchman was the equal of Keene, who left a record of 
high efficiency, although he failed to achieve all his objectives in the face of 
forces over which he had little or no control. 

Keene first appeared in Madrid in 1723 as agent for the South Sea Com- 
pany;* thereafter he became British consul and then, in 1727, British minister 
plenipotentiary, at which post he remained until the outbreak of the Anglo- 
Spanish war of 1739. He returned to England following the failure of the 
Convention of the Pardo, which he had negotiated in an effort to avert hos- 
tilities. During the latter years of the War of the Austrian Succession he rep- 
resented his government at Lisbon and in 1749 most reluctantly returned to 
Spain and continued there—in spite of poor health and a desire to retire— 
until his death in 1757. A master of the Spanish language and a man of com- 
manding appearance and an easygoing temperament that fitted in with the 
way of life of the Spaniards, Keene proved to be an extraordinarily difficult 
obstacle for the French to overcome in their desire to revive close relations 
with Spain. They did have a friend, however, in the marques of Enseñada, 
who was in charge of two of the most important departments of the govern- ` 
ment. Unhappily for them his pro-French influences were offset by the 
minister of foreign affairs, Don Carvajal y Lancaster, descended from John 
of Gaunt and rather proud of his English connections. When Carvajal died 
in the spring of 1754, it seemed that Enseñada would at last triumph and 
carry through his plans for a renewal of the alliance with France. Keene, 
however, suggested to some of the powerful court officials who had favored 
Carvajal's policies the desirability of recalling from London the Spanish 
ambassador, Don Ricardo Wall, who had gone to London in 1748 to arrange 
a separate peace with Great Britain and who, while he had failed in his par- 


41 For a very careful appraisement of the work of Keene sec the article by Sir Richard Lodge, 
“Sir Benjamin Keene, K.B.: A Study in Anglo-Spanish Relations in the Earlier Part of the Eight- 
eenth Century,” Royal Hist. Soc., Trans., 4th series (London, 1932), XV, 1-43, see also by the 
same author The Private Correspondence of Sir Benjamin Keene, K. B. (Cambridge, England, 


1933). 
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ticular objectives, had remained there and had won the respect of Newcastle 
and other ministers. This was done. To William Pitt the passing of Carvajal 
and the appointment of General Wall to his post was a movement into the 
unknown with serious possibilities. Writing from Bath to the duke of New- 


castle, soon after the news of Wall's recall to Spain to assume his new duties, 
he declared: 


I am extremely sorry for the death of Mr. Carvajal. His dispositions were try'd 
and known. Those of General Wall, I expect everything that is right from, but the 
thing is yet to be try’d. He has it in his power to be an instrument of much good, 
or consequently, mischief, from the great knowledge of the inside of this Kingdom 
which he carries with him. The Commercial views he is known to have taken up, 
or been'confirrYd in here, may operate either way, for us or against us, as they are 
justly or erroneously form'd.*? 


Wall, a former Irish Jacobite who was born in France and had obtained 
naturalization in Spain and who was in truth loyal to the interests of the 
country of his adoption, proved to be everything that Keene had hoped he 
would be in offsetting Ensefiada’s moves. As has been noted, the latter at this 
time sent orders, in the king’s name but without royal permission, to the 
viceroy of New Spain and to the governors of the provinces within the vice- 
royalty that were concerned, to attack the English navigating to and from 
the Mosquito Shore in Central America and to break up the logwood settle- 
ments there ard north of it.** He was directly responsible for the events that 
had taken place in the region of the Bay of Honduras. When a copy of his 
hostile orders was given to Newcastle, the latter proceeded to write to Wall 
in terms of the utmost intimacy. As it throws light on the friendly relations 
of these ministers who guided foreign policy in the two countries and is brief, 
it may be given in full with its curious mixture of English and French: 


My Dear Watt: 

I am frightened out of my Wits at these Ensenada-Orders And the Voyes de 
fait which are probably begun. Now Si Je connois Knowles [Governor of Jamaica, 
with a commission to supervise the Mosquito Shore], Il auroit deja tâché de 
repousser Force par Force—Pour l'Amour de Dieu, où serons nous? Vous et Moi, 
nous en serons certainment les Victimes. How often have I beg’d that the Affair 


42 Pitt to Newcastle, Apr. 22, 1754, B.M., Add. MSS, 32735:143. For Carvajal’s public services 
see M. Ferrandis Torres’, “Don Josef de Carvajal,” Revista Historica (Valladolid, 1924). 

43 It had seemed at one time to Keene that the problem that had arisen out of the logwood 
interests of the Br.tish on the Mosquito Shore and the Gulf of Honduras would be settled 
harmoniously by the formation of an Anglo-Spanish company “for the cutting and vending of 
Log Wood.” He claimed that Enseñada had favored the project and had presented it to him but 
then later took up ‘ with the project of D® Juan de Isla, which carried violences and the interrup- 
tion of Harmony between the two Nations.” Keene to Robinson, July 31, 1754, B.M. Add. MSS, 

| 32849:441-452, Z 
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of Logwood might be settled—We are entitled to that Privilege by the Word & 
Meaning of the Treaty of Utrecht. [The expression] Indulgence was put in 
[the Treaty] on purpose to comprehend it. Let it not be said that Gen’ Wall has 
Either not Inclination or not Power enough, to prevent these things. If a stop is 
not put to them, without Delay, I know, what must be the Consequence—Our 
Enemies will tell the rest with Pleasure. 

You have good Sense Enough to take this Letter in the sincere friendly Sense 
in which It is meant by 

Your Ever Affectionate Friend & most faithful humble servant 

HoLLes NewcasTLE** 


When the attention of Ambassador Keene at Madrid likewise had been 
called to the hostile orders sent out by Enseñada and long before reports had 
reached either Spain or England of the hostilities previously described, he 
had also set to work. Writing to Sir Thomas Robinson on July 31, 1754, 
Keene declared: 


I had two Objects to consider, which in effect, were but one. To procure the 
immediate Revocation of the Hostile Orders sent to America and to destroy the 
Author of them. The first could not be procured with Security, without the com- 
plete Execution of the latter.*® 


It is well to point out that Ensefiada’s deep hostility toward the British had 
long been apparent to Keene. Referring to discussions between the two men 
over questions in dispute, the ambassador later charged that the Spanish min- 
ister had been accustomed to make his complaints “in the most inveterate 
Colours.” *® Securing a conference at this critical juncture with Minister Wall 
and the duke of Huescar, both opponents of Enseñada and his pro-French 
policies, the ambassador thereupon not only made clear that Great Britain 
and Spain were moving into a state of war as the result of activities of the 
minister of the Indies but placed in their hands an exact copy of the instruc- 
tions given by the commander of the Havana squadron to the captains of a 
frigate and a xebec. By these it was made clear that by command of the 
viceroy of New Spain they were to join the forces gathered by the governor 
of Yucatan in order to “exterminate” the English and their logwood estab- 
lishments. Keene in the interview not only charged Enseñada with the respon- 
sibility for the instructions but proceeded to give the history of the negotia- 
tions between the two nations over the logwood activities of the English and 
called to mind the earlier suggestions put forth by Ensefiada himself that an 
Anglo-Spanish company be formed for the harmonious solution of the prob- 


44 Newcastle to Wall, July 4, 1754, ibid., 32849. 
45 Ibid., 32849:441-452. 
46 Robinson to Albemarle, Aug. 15, 1754, Shelburne Papers, 36:24. 
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lem. He also availed himself of the opportunity to describe in detail the pro- 
French activities of the minister of the Indies and particularly his relations 
with the duc de Duras,* 

Wall, alreedy committed to the idea of getting rid of his rival and now - 
furni hed with the material for doing so, thereupon appeared before Ferdinand 
and Barbara and observed that all the other European powers except France 
wished “His Greatness, Lustre & Independency. It was their Interest to do 
so, as much as it was that of France, to desire the Oppression and Abasement 
of the Spanish Monarchy.” He then made clear the part that Ensefiada was 
playimg by usurping power to bring about this abasement.* As a result of this 
expos1re, together with the discovery that Enseñada was carrying on secret 
negofations with the court of Naples and was also as secretly intriguing with 
the Jesuits of Paraguay—in violation of the terms of a treaty recently signed 
with Portugal—the irate Spanish king ordered the minister under arrest.* 
Accomding to the earl of Albemarle, writing from Paris, the French were 
“thurclerstruck” at the news of the fall of the powerful Spanish minister; 
and Duras, himself deeply implicated in his fall, was so fearful lest his 
dispatches to Paris relating to the incident fall into the hands of the Spaniards 
that he wrote them in cipher.” 

Inan attempt to remove from the mind of the Spanish king the prejudices 
formed against France, Duras later in the year suggested shrewdly that 
Ferdiaand be called upon by both the French and the English to mediate 
all ovtstanding disputes between them. But Keene was not to be caught. 
Writiag to Ro>inson he declared: 


~ -r - Ne 
It vould be very improper in His MY to charge himself with it [the medita- 
tion], whilst he has Disputes of his own to adjust with the British Nation of the 
same ‘Nature; Or to expect from His Britannick Majesty, that in such Circum- 
stances (let the King’s Idea of the Justice & Impartiality of the King of Spain, be 
ever sc extensive) His Britannick Majesty would consent to leave these difficult 
and important Points to the Decision of a Prince of the House of Bourbon." 


Altnough with the disappearance of Enseñada the logwood controversy 
momeatarily slipped into the background and the loggers were left in com- 


47 Keene to Robinson, July 31, 1754, B.M., Add. MSS, 32849:452. 

48 Jid, For King Ferdinand VI and Queen Barbara see William Coxe, Memoirs of the Kings 
of Spain: of the House of Bourbon, from the Accession of Philip the Fifth to the Death of Charles 
the Third: 1700 to 1788 (London, 1813), Hl, 67-231, and Rines A. Garcia, Fernando VI y Doña 
Barbara le Braganza (Madrid, 1917). 
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parative peace with the revocation of the late minister’s orders,” there were 
other points in dispute between the wo countries, and General Wall was 
not in a position to resolve them. One had to do with the settling of claims 
against Spain for the seizure of English ships after the cessation of hostilities 
in the late war. Writing to Keene in November, Robinson stressed the 
“cavilling disposition” of the new Spanish minister of the Indies, Don Julian 
Arriaga, and indicated that if the British ambassador had on this point met 
with so many difficulties and delays there seemed to be very little hope that 
General Wall would be sufficiently at his ease to enter in a friendly manner 
upon “other American Points” until Arriaga had followed Enseñada into 
retirement and the confessor of the king, the Jesuit Father Ravago, a strong 
supporter of the late minister, had been sent back to his convent. Keene was 
therefore instructed to take every occasion 


to excite M. Wall in a Point so essential to his own safety & the Friendship between 
the two Crowns & so agreeable to the general Wishes of the Spanish merchants, 
who seeing the Insufficiency of M. Ariaga regret the self Denial of M, Wall in 
having declined the Department of the Indies. 


But General Wall was not in a position to disturb his colleague Arriaga. In 
fact, it appears that between the four Spanish secretaries of state. there was 
little communication and less of the spirit of co-operation. Each acted inde- 
pendently in his own sphere and could not be easily reached—unless he had 
offended the king; moreover, the Spanish court was torn by factions.** 
When early in 1755 the news at last reached Newcastle about events along 


52 On January 5, 1755, Don Arriaga, the new minister for the Indies, ordered the return of 
the captured British logwood ships; at this same period the baymen returned to Belize and by 
1757 nine ships were kept busy carrying logwood from this logwood area to New York. Archives 
of British Honduras, 1, 80, 85. 

58 Robinson to Keene, Nov. 4, 1754, B.M., Add. MSS, 37851:132. In July Keene had written 
about the favorable shaping of the Spanish ministry. He then went on to say: “Poor Wall is tired 
to Death and heartily regrets the change of his Situation. He desires me to assure You we will 
work to stop the Mouth of the Beckfords at the Meeting of Parliament as to the Inexecuation 
[sic] of orders for Restitution [of ships and cargoes] and of clearing up such Pretensions upon 
other captures as are not yet decided. Logwood $ Mosquito will demand more time.” Ibid., 
32849:472. In spite however of Keene's inability to unseat Arriaga he did secure the dismissal of 
the king’s confessor, Ravago. “This essential alteration,” wrote Keene to Robinson, on October 
15, 1755, “has been wrought in great secret, and with the greatest ability. The manner of doing 
it has been by laying before his cathotic majesty, the materials collected against the confessor at 
the time of the attack against Ensenada; but now increased with many proofs furnished by the 
court of Portugal. From the consideration whereof his catholic majesty of his own accord took 
his resolution to dismiss him; and named a very mild and worthy person in his stead.” Coxe, IH, 
185-86. 

54 Duras in a dispatch gives us an insight into the Spanish court of this period: “Quatre 
secrétaires d'État gouvernent Espagne et n'ont entre eux aucune communication; . . . l'autorité 
se trouve partagée ú la cour entre la reine et le père confesseur. Le roi, incertain entre deux 
personnes qui lui sont également chères, ne peut se décider. Il en résulte un chaos impénétrable, 
sur lequel il est bien difficile d'établir des conjectures solides,” Waddington, pp. 118-19. 
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“Honduras Bay—the driving out and the plundering of the baymen and the 
capture of ships, all on orders from Enseñada—he wrote to Wall in the same 
tone of intimacy that characterizes the letter quoted above, stressing the efforts 
they both had been making in the direction of a solid friendship between the 
two nations. Coming to the point, he said: 


But, My Dear Friend, You must find some Way to set right This Ensenada Trick 
in the Bay of Honduras; or, otherwise, We shall not be trusted, & believ'd here; 
and Your Credit will suffer Every where. Your Enemies £ Ours, (which, thank 
God, are the Same,) give out that Ensenada has still [in spite of his fall from 
power] a strong Party at Court and that He will soon return in Triumph. I 
dont believe one word of it.” 


‘In reply General Wall sought to minimize the incidents on the bay, insisting 
that the men driven out were fugitives from justice of all nations though ad- 
mitting that a majority were from the British dominions, “que la misere et le 
crime a reunis, pour se soustraire à la rigueur de leurs maistres, de leur créan- 
ciers et de la justice, sans loix et sans chefs et abandonés à leurs caprices.”** 
Thus, while no agreement had been reached and while the conflicting claims 
in the logwood regions would ultimately be used as a principal pretext to 
involve Spain and Great Britain in renewed hostilities, peace for the. next six 
years reigned in Honduras Bay and along the Mosquito Shore.” 

By March, 1755, everything was moving rapidly in the direction of open 
warfare between Great Britain and France in the New World. To the British 
ministers it was therefore of the utmost importance to keep Spain in an at- 
titude of neutrality, if nothing more. On the other hand, Duras was working 
desperately to revive the entente between that country and France. But Wall 
stood between him and the attainment of his goal. Writing to the French 
minister the ambassador declared: 


Le ministre d'Etat (Wall) est livré a nos ennemis. Mais sa légèreté et son audace 
à se montrer partisan aussi zélé d'une cour étrangère peuvent nous en délivrer. 
Il ne s'arrètera pas qu'il soit venu à bout de lier sa cour intimement avec celle de 


Londres”? 


In order to offset the activities of Duras, who was spending lavishly to 


55 Newcastle to Wall, Jan. 26, 1755, B.M., Add. MSS. The first part of the letter was in 
French; Newcastle then dropped back into English. 

56 Wall to Newcastle, Mar. 5, 1755, ibid., 32853:115-9. 

87 The Dutch minister, Wassenær, at Madrid in March sent a reassuring letter to The Hague 
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secure his ob'ectives,? Robinson now sent to Keene a group of carefully 
drawn papers, setting forth the British case respecting the North American 
disputes with France, to be presented to his catholic majesty.* In an accom- 
panying letter the Secretary of State said: 


The King is persuaded, that your Exc” will make the most prudent Use of these | 
ample Communications at the Court of Madrid, & will particularly point out to 
M* Wall the Dangers which the immense Claims of France in America threaten 
the Rights & settlements of the Spaniards themselves, as those Claims, & Pretensions 
under Colour of M% de la Salle’s Discoveries, may extend as far on the Western, 
as on the Eastern side of the Missisipe & embrase all Mexico itself, a consideration 
so alarming, that the bare mention of it, is surely sufficient to excite the utmost 
jealousy in the Court of Spain, and to show to all Europe, that the Pretensions of 
France are circumscribed by no Line or Limits whatsoever.™ i 


Furthermore, in a separate communication, Robinson sent te Keene papers 
relating to the disgraceful affair of the Spanish cargo ship St. Joseph and 
St. Helena. This incident helps to shed so much light upon Anglo-Spanish 
relations in the New World at this period that it deserves more than passing 
comment. 


IV 


The St. Joseph and St. Helena with a cargo valued at four hundred thou- 
sand Spanish dollars left Havana in October, 1752, for Spain but sprang a 
leak. In seeking a North American port to refit, the vessel was picked up by 
the Susanna. Captain Simpson, of New London, Connecticut, and brought 
into that port by his pilot, who sought to wreck the ship on the reefs outside 
the harbor and partially succeeded. The valuable cargo of gold, silver, indigo, 
sarsaparilla, and balsam was then transferred to shore, while the inhabitants 
went wild with excitement and everyone sought to profit by the unhappy 
condition of the vessel and its crew—with thievery and admiralty condemna- 
tion proceedings bidding fair to leave the owners of the ship and cargo noth- 
ing. The admiralty court awarded Simpson outrageous salvage of twenty-three 
thousand pieces of eight; a Henry Lane of New York, hired by the supercargo 
of the Spanish ship, Joseph Miguel de San Juan, to protect the interests of its 
owners, absconded with four chests of silver; the places where the cargo was 
kept were kroken open and plundered. Şan Juan, after being a helpless spec- 
tator of this travesty of decency, finally left New London, but not until after 
he had informed the Connecticut authorities that the matter would be trans- 

59 Ibid., p. x18. 
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81 Robinscn to Keene, Mar, 11, 1755, ibid., 32853:183. 
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ferred to the High Court of Admiralty in London, where he knew justice 
would be done and the colony compelled to pay all damages. Governor Roger 
Wolcott—accused without proper evidence of being a beneficiary in this 
looting—denounced the whole thing as “an atrocious crime.” The matter 
dragged along. In 1753 the Spanish chargé in London then protested the 

. salvage award and in 1754 the British government itself interfered when 
Robinson wrote in June to the governor, now Thomas Fitch, commanding 
him in the name of the king to see that the cargo was completely restored to 
its owners; also, a British warship, the Triton, Captain Whitwell, was sent to 
New London to coavoy to Cadiz the Nebuchadnezzar, sent by the owners to 
take on what remained of the cargo of the St. Joseph.” 

Robinson, in his above-mentioned communication with Keene about the 
affair, also sent the ambassador a copy of a letter from the captain of the 
Triton and requesced him to assure the Spanish government that proper 
prosecutions would be started in the Connecticut courts for the recovery of 
what had disappeared from the cargo; in addition he was to stress the obedi- 
ence shown by Connecticut to his majesty’s orders and the promising assur- 
ances that a Mr. Brislaw, employed by the owners of the Spanish ship to care 
for their interests in England, had been able to give to the Spanish chargé, 
Abreu. 

But things did not move along as favorably as Robinson hoped in the 
matter of the St. Joseph. When the owners, after the arrival of the Nebuchad- 
nezzar at Cadiz, reported that most of their treasure had been “detained 
within Connecticut,” the Secretary of State sent a sharp reminder to Governor 
Fitch that it was the king’s intention that entire restitution should be made to 
the owners; for this purpose, he added, another British ship of war had been 
ordered to New Lor.don.** However, when the Syren arrived at New London, 
there was nothing to convey to Spain, and Fitch therefore in the spring of 
1756 endeavored to clear the colony’s good name in a letter to Henry Fox, 
who had taken Robinson’s place.* In 1758 the matter was still the concern of . 
the British government. The Connecticut London agent, Jared Ingersoll, 
wrote in September of that year for depositions, and in October Governor 
Fitch wrote to Secretary of State Pitt that he was sending to Ingersoll addi- 
tional papers bearing upon the affair; these, he hoped, would clear the colony 


62 Connecticut Historical Society, Collections, XVI (1916), 423. 

83 For this episode see the author's Jared Ingersoll: A Study of American Loyalism in Relation 
to British Colonial Government (New Haven, 1920), pp. 61-68. 

84 Robinson to Keene, Mar. 11, 1755, B.M., Add. MSS, 32853:187. 
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of negligence.” However, it is not clear that the owners of the Spanish ship 
ever received reimbursement for their losses. Pitt, now in control, was fully 
occupied with the waging of war. 


Vv 

In spite of the American disputes, the cordial relations that had developed 
between the courts of Great Britain and Spain continued. This is indicated by 
the fact that in 1755 the Spanish chargé in London, Abreu, was apparently 
given very confidential information regarding the purposes of Boscawen's 
expedition into North American waters; he wrote to Wall that the vice- 
admiral was sailing “to prevent the Landing of French Troops sent thither.” 
Abreu, after receiving Wall’s reply, called upon Newcastle to make clear that 
the Spanish minister “entirely approv’d that Measure.” ® Before leaving the 
duke, the Spaniard also took the occasion “to extol His Maj?” Prudence in 
having hitherto confin’d the War to N° America.” ® Further confirmation of 
the moral support of Spain came to the British after the news reached Europe 
of Boscawen’s attack. Duras, having obtained an audience with the Spanish 
king and queen, openly and in violent language denounced Wall to them and 
dramatically appealed for Spanish support of their kinsmen, the French 
Bourbons.” The reply was a polite refusal. The French ambassador and also 
French policy at Madrid had failed. On August 13, the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Rouillé, wrote icily to Duras: “11 me semble que vous naveg qu'un 
parti à prendre, qui est de demander votre retour comme l'avant sollicité 
depuis longtemps.” ™ Significantly, while the duc de Duras was having his 
fruitless interview with King Ferdinand, Keene spent three hours in con- 
versation with General Wall and the duke of Huescar, who had now become 
the duke of Alva, in further elucidating the nature of the Anglo-French crisis 
in North America. Newcastle was therefore able to write in August: 

87 Conn. Hist, Soc., Coll, XVII (1918), 352, 358. In justice to the Connecticut government, 
it may be pointed out that none of the officials seems to have profited by the scandalous conduct 
both of the vice-admiralty court, presided over by Lewis Morris of New York, and of private 
individuals, In the affair of the Peggy, Captain Haddon, that committed acts of violence in 1756 
against a Spanish ship owned by Don Felique D’Frances, the Connecticut authorities certainly 
acted vigorously against Haddon when notified of his crime by the British government. When 
the Peggy arrived in New London in 1757 she was seized by the sheriff and in 1758 Fitch was 
able to notify Pitt that satisfaction had been given to the Spanish agents. Ibid., I, 313, 332. Years 
later, in the case of a Spanish ship loaded with sugar and money that put into New London in 
1771 after a storm had carried away her masts, c@re was taken of the interests of che owners. It 
happened that H.M.S. Bearer was riding at anchor then in the port; her carpenters condemned 
the vessel as unseaworthy; the supercargo thereupon purchased another vessel, in which the sugar 
and money were conveyed to Cadiz, Pennsylvania Journal, Nov. 14, 1771. 

$8 Newcastle to Holderness, July 18, 1755, B.M., Add. MSS, 32857:182-3. 
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As to our War, our Friend Wall does most astonishingly well; They have declared 
in Form, that the King of Spain will adhere to His Friendship with us, the Queen 
of Hungary, and the King of Sardinia. Wall says, That what Boscawen did in 
America, was the Suite of Hostilities begun there by the French; And, that the 
Repair [by the French in violation of the Treaty of Utrecht and also that of the 
Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle] of the Fortifications of Dunkirk authorized any Thing 
That [Admiral] Hawke may do here.7? 


In the same month he informed Keene that the latter could confide to Wall 
the secret that the British government was making an effort to obtain even 
from the king of Prussia the promise to remain tranquil in the Anglo-French 
war. 

Thus the prestige of the British government mounted rather than waned 
at Madrid during the crucial years when the leading powers of Europe were 
determining the part each would play in a war that the French had warned 
would not be permitted to remain simply a North American war and that 
Frederick of Prussia was destined to bring to most of Europe. Although the 
Abbé de Bernis had been appointed to take over the post left vacant by Duras’ 
hurried departure, he did not go to Spain. Only the secretary of the embassy, 
Abbé Frieschmann, represented French interests in the Spanish capital, and 
he was without influence. In fact, Spain was destined throughout the re- 
mainder of the life of Ferdinand to observe toward Great Britain an attitude 
of neutrality—in fact almost benevolent neutrality—thanks to the efforts of 
the duke of Newcastle and of Sir Benjamin Keene and to the spirit of co- 
operation of the most influential of the Spanish king's ministers at the time, 
General Ricardo Wall, who later, it is true, became critical of British policy 
under Pitt. 

The pillars of the “Seven Years’ Peace,” however, disappeared one after the 
other. Newcastle late in 1756 gave place to Pitt, who had no friends in the 
- Spanish court; the following fall Keene passed away at Madrid; in August, 
1758, Queen Barbara also passed away, leaving Ferdinand a mental, if not a 
physical, wreck, who lingered on until the following August when he was 
succeeded by Charles III. The latter pardoned Ensefiada, without placing 
him again in power, and accepted the resignation of Keene’s old friend, the 
duke of Alva, without disgracing him. As for General Wall, while retaining 
his post as minister of foreign affairs, he was no longer free to carry out his 
own policies as he had been under Ferdinand. Slowly but surely he reoriented 
himself so that by 1761 he was prepared to support, but without great enthu- 
siasm, Charles’s Bourbon Family Compact and, with as little enthusiasm, to 
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give to Lord Bristol, Keene's successor at Madrid, his papers of dismissal 
which signalized the outbreak of hostilities. While no one can say with as- 
surance that had those chiefly responsible for foreign policy in Great Britain 
and Spain in 1755 been still responsible for it in 1761 war would not have 
taken place, yet one may suggest that at least the New World issues dividing 
the two nations were far less acute in 1761 than they were in 1755 when the 
government of France sought unsuccessfully to revive the Franco-Spanish 
alliance. 


The Problem of Bread and the French 
Revolution at Bordeaux 


Ricuarp MuntHE Brace* 


« 


IN France throughout the eighteenth century, the city of Bordeaux experi- 
enced a progressive commercial development. Among the assets contributing 
to this growth were excellent harbor facilities and the fortunate location for 
trade with the West Indies. In addition, the vines of St. Emilion, the Médoc, 
Langon, and surrounding regions produced vintages for which there was 
great demand. The familles de commerce established large estates and, later 
in the century, diversified their holdings by investing in the incipient in- 
dustries of the southwest region, While this practice seemed to be a reasoned 
hedge against commercially destructive wars with other maritime states, it 
tended to concentrate wealth in the hands of the mercantile interests. 
Though the local government taxed capital to alleviate the plight of the 
working population during periods of unemployment and high bread prices," 
more often it was reinvested in the port of Bordeaux, or in industry. Perhaps 
this evident wealth led Arthur Young to record the prosperity of that city.” 
By “city” Young doubtless meant the physical plant including the harbor, 
and those persons benefiting from mercantile prominence. Surely the oft- 
quoted English observer did not imply that the worker in the shipyard, the 
rope factory, or the tannery was prosperous. Nor could he have included in 
his statement the peasant of Guienne who “languished in torpor and misery.”* 
The contrast between the condition of the noblesse de commerce and that of 
the workers and peasantry need not be labored.* 
Nevertheless, Young was essentially correct in his appraisal. By 1787 
. Bordeaux had outdistanced the other ports of France and considered herself 


*The author is associate professor of history in the University of Colorado, 

2 Joseph Benzacar, “Le pain à Bordeaux (xvim0 siécle),” Revue économique de Bordeaux, XV 
(1905), 8, notes that from August 23, 1783, until the Revolution bread was not sold in Bordeaux 
at its real price, The price was depressed by subsidies paid to the bakers. 

2 Arthur Young, Travels in France during the Years 1787, 1788, 1789, ed. by M. Betham- 
Edwards (London, 1913), pp. 66-70, for obsérvations on Bordeaux, 

3 Marcel Marion, “Etat des classes rurales au xvin® siècle dans la généralité de Bordeaux,” 
Revue des études historiques, LXVIII (1902), 45% for the quotation, and 110, 477. 

4 Henri Sée, Esquisse d'une histoire du régime agraire en Europe aux xvin® et x1x® siècles 
(Paris, 1921), pp. 49-50, for France in general, and p. 18, citing J. Loutchisky, L’état des classes 
agricoles en France à la veille de la Révolution (Paris, 1916), pp. 15 ff., for Bordeaux in par- 
ticular; Marion, in Rev. des études hist., 477. 
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the second city of the realm. Ships from her quays plied the seven seas, and 
domination of the profitable trade with the Antilles—particularly Martinique 
and Saint Domingue—was firmly secured.” Moreover, during the eighteenth 
century the Bordelais exported an ever-increasing amount of wine; ° and after 
1785 they entered the lucrative slave trade.” That Bordeaux was a city of “luxe 
scandaleux” is attested by further evidence. Her wealth was reflected in the 
creation of the Bordeaux Academy of Letters, Science, and Arts (1712); it was 
apparent in the public works program of Intendant Tourny (1743-1758); and 
finally the Grand Theater, planned by the architect Louis and opened in 1780, 
brilliantly symbolized the continuing interest of the noblesse de commerce in 
the artistic life of their city. 

In contrast with the splendor of the mercantile classes was the poverty of 
the workers in Bordeaux's embryonic factories and the peasants in the vine- 
yards. During prosperous periods these proletarians shared in some small 
degree the affluence of those who exploited them. But in times of economic 
dislocation the people were inadequately prepared to maintain a decent stand- 
ard of living. 

Subsistence at any level among the peasantry and industrial proletariat of 
eighteenth century France was largely dependent on bread. Bread was used 
as a foundation for la soupe, the basic dietary item of the masses, cften con- 
sumed thrice daily in the provinces.* Its importance was so great that harvests, 
heavy flour exportation, interruption of commerce by war, as well as prices 
and subsidies, were carefully watched.’ The workers’ constant clamor for 
“cheap bread” during the nineteenth century appears honestly inherited from 
the eighteenth. 

Throughout France fear of famine was ever present among the under- 
privileged. Sée, in reporting agricultural conditions for the country as a whole, 
cites fourteen years of poor yield between 1725 and 1789.*” Since inadequate 
transportation prevented nationalization of the wheat market, more pertinent 
to the area under consideration is the fact that in the period 1708-1789 the 
généralité of Bordeaux experienced thirty-three bad harvests.* Furthermore, 
scarcity was induced in years of good return by the mercantile practice of 

5 Théophile Malvezin, Histoire du commerce de Bordeaux depuis les origines jusqu'á nos 
jours (Bordeaux, 1892), III, 203-205, for some statistics. 

6 Aurélien Vivie, Histoire de la terreur 2 Bordeaux (Bordeaux, 1877), 1, 4, places wine expor- 
tation from the city at 120,000 tons annually dufing the last years of the reign of Louis XVI. 

7 Malvezin, HI, 209. 

' 8 Camille E. Labrousse, Esquisse du mouvement des prix et des revenues en France au 
xvin* siècle (Paris, 1933), I, 575. 
9 Sée, p. 50. 


10 Ibid., p. 49. 
11 Benzacar, in Rev. écon. de Bordeaux, XIV, 47. 
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exporting grain without due consideration of domestic needs.** These agricul- 
tural crises had disturbing effects on small scale and rural industry by pre- 
cipitating subsistence problems for the workers.'* Scarcity of grain in Bor- 
deaux was constant during the eighteenth century and is attested in the 
reports of functionaries at various levels.** In spite of the commercial supre- 
macy of the Gironde valley, indigence was common. Its corollary, mass unrest, 
was reported frequently before 1783 and constantly from that time until the 
outbreak of the Revolutjon.** 

` A unique factor bearing directly upon subsistence in Bordeaux was the 
intense specialization of the surrounding areas in the vine. By 1750 the local 
planting of wheat had been virtually abandoned in an effort to devote as 
much acreage as possible to the renowned grapes.** Normally, domestic wheat 


was brought from Le bas-Médoc,'” the single area in the sénéchaussée pro- 


-< ducing in any quantity, and from Agen, Auch, le Quercy, Brittany, and 


Normandy.** Supplies often came from central and eastern Europe, reaching 
the Gironde sometimes via Britain or the Low Countries.*” If Bordeaux was to 
be provisioned, both the importation of wheat and the exportation of wine 
were essential. 

A good year from the vine, favorable transportation facilities for domestic 
and foreign commerce, fair reciprocal trade relationships, and peace (par- 
ticularly with Britain) would combine to produce prosperity for the com- 
mercial families and something above subsistence for the peasantry and 
workers. Examination of conditions in Bordeaux during the eighteenth cen- 
tury results in the clear impression that these ideal circumstances were rarely 
approached. 

The infrequency of good yields from the land has already been discussed, 


12 Malvezin, HI, 220. 
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Annales historiques de la Révolution française, XIV (1937), 327. 
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15 Camille L. Jullian, Histoire de Bordeaux depuis les origines jusqu'en 1895 (Bordeaux, 
1895), p. 622, explains, “IZ y avait à ces mouvements d'hommes un légitime motif: le besoin de 
pain ou Vinsuffisance du salaire.” 

16 Marion, in Rev. des études hist., LXVIII, 455. 

17 Jean Auguste Brutails, “Contre la vie chère à Bordeaux au xvi? siècle,” Revue historique 
de Bordeaux et du département de la Gironde, XVIII (1925), 173, based on a report of Intendant 
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difficulties of transportation could be surmoténted. River transport was customary, but the tides 
in the Gironde estuary proved a barrier. Benzacar (in Rev. écon. de Bordeaux, XIV, 45) writes 
that in normal years local harvests only produced enough grain to supply the. district from one 
to three months, 

18 Benzacar, in Rev. écon. de Bordeaux, XIV, 47-48. 

19 Purchases of wheat were made in Danzig, Lübeck, Bremen, and Hamburg as well as in 
Russia according to Louis Bachelier, Histoire du commerce de Bordeaux depuis les temps plus 
reculés jusqu’a nos jours (Bordeaux, 1863), pp. 215-16: 
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and the viticultural crisis in the latter decades of the century must not be 
discounted.” Closely related are the questions of transportation, commerce, 
and war and peace. Goods were moved either by overland facilities or by 
ocean and river carriers. The lack of adequate roads has been considered a 
-more serious obstacle to thé well-being of the population in Guienne than the 
feudal practices. One of the historic barriers to the free circulation of grain 
within France was the prejudice against unrestricted domestic commerce. In 
spite of the ordinances of 1764, 1774, and 1787 guaranteeing exchange cf grain, 
trade in this commodity did not flow.*? On the other hand, the Gironde 
estuary and the Garonne valley proved great assets in facilitating river and 
ocean-going transportation. 

Unfortunately for the overseas trade, “the most important factor in the 
economic life of Bordeaux,”** peace was needed to attain maximum benefits. 
But the eighteenth century was not an epoch of peace for France. Further, 
what wars there were took on a mercantile character, being primarily with 
England, whose power lay in its maritime strength. During the War of the 
Spanish Succession Bordeaux suffered acutely from the combination cf British 
sea power and the harsh winter of 1708-1709. The scarcity of bread of all types 
and wine was reflected in prices which were fourfold those of previous years.** 
Conditions of misery were general within the city, and there was no relief 
until hostilities were terminated at Utrecht. 

An opposite trend can be observed from 1717 until 1741 when peace en- 
abled the volume of commerce flowing through the port of Bordeaux to 
increase by more than four hundred per cent.” This prosperity ended when 
France became involved in the mid-century wars. 

Fortunately for Bordeaux, the War of the Austrian Succession was not 
particularly destructive to' commerce with the West Indies; and, until 1747, 
French convoys made the Atlantic run without serious interruption. This 
situation is explained by two factors. Not until 1747 did the British organize 
the Western Squadron, which proved responsible for the naval victories of 
that year. Secondly, French shippers, by placing their insurance in London, 
not only escaped the excessive rates prevailing in France but also received 


20 Lefebvre, in Annales hist., XIV, 313. 

21 See Marion, in Rev. des études hist., LXVIII, 209. Efforts were made to employ troops and 
prison labor on the roads without noticeable success. Ibid., LXVIII, 211. 

22 Lefebvre, in Annales hist, XIV, 307; Louis D. Viala, La question des grains et de leur 
commerce & Toulouse au xvin® sde le de 1715 4 1789) (Toulouse, 1909), p. 105. Generally this 
condition seems traceable to inadequate transportation and to localism accentuated by scarcity. 
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information enabling them to avoid capturel?* By the last year of the war, 
however, the merchants of Bordeaux were acutely aware of the Royal Navy, 
which successfully blockaded the West Indies and the coast of France.” The 
Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle preserved French possessions in the West Indies and 
restored the commerce on which the port of Bordeaux relied. f 

Considerably more destructive to Bordeaux’s overseas trade was the Seven 
Years’ War. Even before the conflict was officially recognized by the belli- 
gerents, in 1755, the port had lost ninety-six merchantmen.” In addition, 
Britain successfully invaded Guadeloupe (1759) and Martinique (February, 
1762), thereby transferring the considerable revenues from these islands to 
herself.?* This offensive was matched by similar operations in Canada, India, 
and on the high seas. The net result of these victories was the destruction of 
the commercial edifice of Bordeaux.” Hardship in differing intensity was 
borne by the wage earners and the wealthy merchants. Unemployment among 

` the former group was matched by bankruptcies among the commercial houses, 
and both suffered from bread famine. Although the chamber of commerce of 
Guienne protested the cession of Canada under the Peace of Paris, it knew 
that the economic recovery of Bordeaux was dependent upon the end of hos- 
tilities at whatever cost.** 

After the Seven Years’ War.Bordeaux entered a period of unexcelled pros- 
perity in which a virtual monopoly of the commerce with the West Indies 
was gained. Most convincing are the figures themselves. The volume of 
colonial commerce mounted from 22,195,161 livres in 1750 to 170,828,333 livres 
in 1770.” Nearly three hundred merchant ships put out of the harbor yearly. 
So virile was this aspect of the city’s economy that even French participation 
in the war between Britain and the United States failed to dislocate it, since 
the initial shipping losses were balanced by the new triangular trade between 
Bordeaux, the Antilles, and the United States.** Instead of returning directly 
to France with colonial products, captains from Bordeaux now proceeded to 
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American ports where they took on tobacco for home. Despite this prosperity, 
violent weather and poor distribution were responsible for bread shortages 
in 1766 and 1773. 

The signing of the Anglo-French treaty of commerce in 1786 injected 
another favorable element into the commercial life of Bordeaux. A marked 
increase in the export of French wines was the important result. In the eight 
months following the application of the accord London alone increased her 
demand for the wines of France by 20,000 barrels.** Though this additional 
market was divided among the wine-producing areas of France, the lion's 
share fell to Bordeaux. Consumption of Bordeaux wines in England—pri- 
marily London—advanced from 480 tons in 1786 to 2,127 tons in 1787, and 
a similar situation prevailed with regard to esux-de-vie. 

It is not surprising that the vintners, wholesalers, and shippers of Bordeaux 
were elated with the treaty. Considerably less enthusiastic were the entre- 
preneurs whose embryonic industries suffered in competition with English 
factories. An example of protest is fu-nished by the bottle manufacturers of 
Bordeaux. Spokesmen for this industry were quick to observe that the twelve 
per cent protection furnished by the treaty allowed the English producer a 
thirty per cent advantage in the French market.** Seen in this light, the com- 
mercial pact with England was responsible for the industrial retrenchment in 
Bordeaux, which, by the winter of 1788-1789, resulted in heavy unemploy- 
ment. Doubly severe was the predicament of these jobless Bordelais because 
prices for necessities were the highest experienced in eighty years. Local in- 
dustry was temporarily sacrificed to the interests of the vine and commerce. 
In defense of the policy it may be noted that the 1786-1792 period was the 
most brilliant in the century for the commerce of Bordeaux. 

By the autumn of 1788 the chief concern of the Bordelais was not com- 
merce but rather the bread crisis which appeared imminent as a result of the 
poor harvest. The degree of popular interest in this subject can be appreciated 
when certain careful studies of workers’ budgets are borne in mind. The 
results of these indicate that between fifty and sixty per cent of the French 
worker’s food budget was devoted to the purchase of bread during the 1785- 
1789 period.” Moreover, the figure is estimated to have reached eighty-eight per 
cent in 1789.°* Were this last statement projected over a greater time span, it 
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might imply mass starvation. Restricted to 1789 and ameliorated somewhat 
by private and public relief? it suggests malnutrition and a high rate of 
disease end mortality among the lower classes. 

In the presence of the developing famine of 1788 the workers of Bordeaux 
(both eraployed and unemployed) were in a greatly inferior position to that 
of the captains of commerce and their subordinates. Further, since the urban 
proletari.t was largely inarticulate, its plight is not acutely reflected in the 
sources to which the historian customarily directs attention.* Even had the 
lower clesses been articulate, there were other barriers sufficient to prevent 
publicatiwn of their case.“ Nevertheless, the conflict existed. By 1793 it was 
openly e=pressed in political alignments within the chief city of Bordeaux. 
That thee issues were not born of the Revolution but were deeply planted 
in the Old Regime becomes apparent as the problem of subsistence in Guienne 
before the Revolution is studied. 

By Juy, 1789, the acute wheat shortage in France was mirrored in “the 
highest point in the rise of long durational, cyclical, and seasonal price.”** 
The politcal fever in Paris coincided with this economic distress. Conditions 
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Beatrice Hyslsp, 4 Guide to the General Cahiers of 1789, with Texts of Unedited Cahiers (New 
York, 1936), p. 166, See also Armand Brette, Recueil de documents rélatifs à la convocation des 
Etats Générarx de 1789 (Paris, 1894-1915), IV, 237 et seg. for the généralité of Bordeaux. 

41 The question of the value of the general cahiers is discussed thoroughly in Hyslop, pp. 48- 
106, The gen_ral cahiers are appraised as representing faithfully “dominant opinion.” Ibid., p. 84, 
In the city oz Bordeaux “dominant opinion” would seem to be the opinion of the noblesse de 
commerce. Ac interesting letter written by Paul Nairac, a Bordelais who later sat in the National 
Assembly anc became a Jacobin, is preserved in Brette, IV, 235-36. Nairac calls attention to 
inequalities im representation in preliminary assemblies. “Nairac, négociant à Bordeaux, signale 
dans une lettre, non datée, Vinégalité des députations résultant du mode adopté pour les assemblées 
de corporation-; d'apres le Tableau des corporations de Bordeaux joint à cette lettre, 112 corpora- 
tions arts e£ métiers proprement dites, comptant au total 3,308 personnes, nommeraient 123 
électeurs, tandis que 22 corporations du commerce (‘y compris celle des bourgeois vivant noble- 
ment’), compcsées de 1,856 personnes, nommeraient 47 électeurs.” 

42 The qu -tation is from Beatrice Hyslops “Recent Work on the French Revolution,” Ameri- 
can Historical Review, XLII (1942), 495, in discussing the work of Labrousse. This was the case 
for prices in grneral in twenty-seven of the thirty-two généralités. The widespread nature of the 
crisis can be apreciated when it is contrasted with the erise célèbre of 1770 when the cyclical 
maximum was.attained in eleven généralités. Labrousse, I, 154. See ¿bid., II, 640-41 for remarks 
on wheat pries. In the main the conclusions of Labrousse are corroborated in H. Hauser, 
Recherches et eoctments sur l'histoire des prix en France de 1500 à 1800 (Paris, 1936), though 
the long introciction points out the pitfalls of price studies. 
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in Bordeaux corresponded roughly to those in the country at large. Wheat 
was priced higher than at any previous time in the century.** The neigh- 
boring city of Toulouse labored under a similar handicap.* As in, northern 
France, the burden was felt directly by the industrial workers and peasants. 
The strain upon the former in Bordeaux was somewhat eased by the pre- 
viously mentioned practice of subsidizing the price of bread during periods 
of emergency.* In spite of this policy, however, the actual price paid by the 
consumer was three livres more per boisseau than in 1788. The scarcity of 
bread,* induced primarily by the unfortunate harvest, was accentuated by 
faulty distribution. Within the city of Bordeaux excessive purchases of wheat 
and flour by persons who could afford to hoard took place, and similar 
practices are reported in the countryside with disastrous effects on both price 
and supply of bread.“ 

A psychology of fear prevailed within the ranks of the urban and agrarian 
workers. One consequence of this state of mind was the abortive attack 
planned in August, 1789, against Bordeaux's Bastille, Chateau Trompette, 
where clandestine supplies were purportedly stored. Among the peasantry 
word was spread that the area faced starvation.* 

The ninety electors of Bordeaux, since July, 1789, the municipal govern- 
ment, attempted to curb the anxiety. Notices were printed pointing out that 
the neighboring mills were provided with more flour than could be consumed 
by the population. To forestall a ma-ch of the hungry, the city officials of 
Bordeaux distributed bread to the neecy at community expense." At this time 
the same authority organized a censorship to prevent publication of rumors 
which might adversely affect the public peace. In October, 1789, the circula- 


48 Benzacar, in Rev. écon. de Bordeaux, XIV, 54, 82. 

44 Viala, pp. 114-17 holds the 1789 price the highest since 1715 and earlier for Toulouse. 
April was the peak month. 

45 See note 1 above, Lefebvre, in Annales rist., XIV, 314, records that an effort was made to 
regulate the price of bread for workers at Bourbourg in the future district of Bergues. 

48 The difference was between 17 livres, 19 sols (1789), and 14 livres, 17 sols (1788), 
Benzacar, in Rev. écon. de Bordeaux, XIV, 87. 

47 Brette, IV, 365, quoting Mémoire apologétique pour les officiers de sénéchal et présidial de 
la ville de Dax, servant de réponse 3 la requéte présentée au parlement par les officiers municipaux 
de la méme ville (Dax, 1789), deposited in Archives Nationales under B%, 36, reports a famine in 
Dax, généralité de Bordeaux (later department of Landes), in 1789. A parenthetical remark in 
the same document adds: “Les boulangers refusent de prendre le blé acheté è Bordeaux & cause 
de son odeur.” e 

48 Registre de l'Assemblée des quatre-vingt-dix électeurs, July 28, 1789, Archives Municipales 
de Bordeaux (hereafter abbreviated “A.M.B.”), D. 216, No. 29. 

49 Cháteau-Trompette 1789—An Il, rapport des volontaires des régiments patriotiques, Aug. 
16, 1789, ibid., H. 11, No. 1. 

50 Arrété des quatre-vingt-dix électeurs de la ville de Bordeaux, July 29, 1789, Bibliothèque 
Municipal de Bordeaux, fonds Delpit (hereafter abbreviated “B.M.B,, f. Delpir”), Carton 7, 
No, 124. 
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tion of a pamphlet entitled Will We Have Bread? was proscribed by General 
Duras, commandant of the citizen army of Bordeaux." l l 

This concern for public order found the thirteen regiments of the citizen 
army o=’Bordeaux discussing the bread problem. Regiment Sainte Eulalie”? 
asked p=rmission to search châteaux, storehouses, and granaries in the environs 
for hidden supplies of wheat. This unit recommended reduction of grain and 
flour exports to the colonies until local needs had been satisfied. From regi- 
ment Saint Seurin came the suggestion for a daily inspection of weights and 
measures in the bakeries. 

Noting the keen interest of the military in civic questions, the municipal 
government of Bordeaux requested assistance from the citizen army in in- 
vestigat ng bread prices. A committee composed of citizen soldiers accepted 
this res>onsibility, and it was not long before a controlled experiment in 
breadmaking was in operation. Twelve different types of flour were used, and 
the amount of bread produced was checked against costs.** The final report 
expressed the opinion that the bakers were exploiting the consumers. A reduc- 
tion in price was strongly recommended. “We were completely convinced, 
Sirs, thet the bakers were making a huge profit.”** But this suggestion was 
not taken seriously by the ninety electors, a group in which the mercantile 
interests were dominant. The result of the experiment was a childish dis- 
agreement between the town administration and the committee—the in- 
vestigators being reproached for producing 121 units of bread when police 
regulation and court decree had fixed the output of one bushel at 115 units.** 

In tke rural areas, as in Bordeaux, there were clear indications of bread 
scarcity Juring.the autumn of 1789. That fear of famine gripped the peasantry 
and townspeople was attested by the frequent riots in the market places. 
Créon, z village twenty miles southeast of Bordeaux, was the scene of raiding; 
and pillage reached such a state that it became necessary to supervise the 
selling cf grain and flour.** A similar situation prevailed in St. Martin du Bois 


51 Michel Lhéritier, Les débuts de la révolution 4 Bordeaux d’aprés les tablettes manuscrits de 
Pierre Berradau (Paris, 1919), p. 99. 

52 Adresse du régiment de Sainte-Eulalie à l'armée patriotique, Jan. 16, 1790, B.M.B., Col- 
lection Bernadau, XII, unnumbered. Units of the citizen army of Bordeaux were organized by and 
named after parishes. 

53 Arr3té des quatre-vingt-dix électeurs des communes de Bordeaux, Nov. 12, 1789, tbid., 
f. Delpit, Carton 11, No. 212. For an explanation of bread types in Bordeaux before the Revolu- 
tion see Brutails, in Rev. hist, de Bordeaux, XVIII, 170-72. 

54 Compte rendu au conseil militaire de Parmée nationale de Bordeaux, des essais faits sur les 
farines les nuits du r9 au 20, du 21 au 22 octobre, et le jour du 5 novembre 1789, Nov. 15, 1789, 
B.M.B., f. Delpit, Carton 10, No. 194. 

55 Ibia. 

56 Correspondance des go électeurs avec les municipalités, Aug. 19, 1789, A.M.B., D. 221, 
No. 61. 
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where inhabitants were afraid to buy supplies because they were often stolen 
between the market and their homes." To curb excesses in the latter town, 
Bordeaux and Libourne each sent 2 brigade of cavalry. Similar protective 
arrangements were: negotiated between Bordeaux and most of the smaller 
communities within the old province of Guienne. 

These reciprocal relationships between citizen armies in the Southwest 
were an important factor in preventing excesses in 1789 and 1790. Their very 
existence reflected temporary political stabilizy in municipal and departmental 
government. Through the efforts of the ninety electors of Bordeaux and the 
general council of the department of Gironde**—both bodies were dominated 
by the noblesse de commerce *—a semblance of public confidence was re- 
stored after July, 1789. An attempt was made to provide cheap and free bread 
for the jobless, distribution being supervised in Bordeaux (until 1791) by the 
‘curés,°° Further contributing to recovery was a good harvest in the year 1790, 
the coritinuation of foreign commerce in the Gironde valley due to conditions 
of peace, and the fact that the assignats had not yet depreciated to a point 
where they complicated foreign exchange. In contrast to the last year of the 
absolute monarchy and the cycle which was to follow the summer of 1791, 
the National Assembly period (1789-1791) may be considered economically 
stable. This stability in Gironde was maintained under the guidance of the 
upper bourgeoisie, who, by virtue of circumstancés favorable to economic 
prosperity, were in a position to popularize their newly acquired political 
leadership. 

"By the winter of 1791 subsistence again posed a serious problem. Summer 
‘predictions that the harvest wauld be mediocre proved optimistic. Particularly 
disastrous was the vine yield for the year. Translated into terms of bread, this 
spelled hardship inasmuch as credits from the wine industry usually covered 
grain purchases.” To continue to subsidize the price of bread under these 
changed conditions was a heavy, perhaps crushing, burden for the taxpayers 

of the Southwest. Yet, pressure on them increased as the accomplishments of 
‘the Revolution of 1789 receded into the past and appeared remote and incom- 


: 57 Lettre des quatre-vingt-dix électeurs à M.M. composant l'assemblée nationale, Nov. 21, 
1789, ibid., D. 218, No. 17. 
- - 58 The departmental system came into being after passage of the law of December 14, 1789. 
“Gironde” was hewed from the old gouvernement of Guienne and Gascony or from the 
généralité (more accurately the intendancy) of Bordegux. The boundaries of the department were 
smaller than either of these earlier divisions, though they came closest to those of the intendancy. 

59 A close study, made by the author, of the occupations and interests of the membership of 
the ninety electors and departmental council has empkasized strongly this conclusion. 

80 Benzacar, in Rev. écon. de Bordeaux, XV, 42. Similar policies and results are reported in 
Toulouse by Viala, p. 66, in these words, “Pendant les derniers mois de 1789, Toulouse pardit 
calme. Cette tranquillité fut due en partie aux blés achetés par la ville? 

61 Benzacar, in Rev, écon. de Bordeaux, RIV, 313, 117. 
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plete. Dissatisfaction of the lesser commercial interests and the workers was 
exposed when control of the citizen army of Bordeaux passed to a less 
“respectable” group. Courpon, a commoner, was elected commanding general 
to succeed the aristocratic scion, the duc de Duras. Though no direct relation- 
ship can be traced between the two events, shortly afterward (July 24, 1791) 
bread made the headlines anew when a riot developed in the center of 
Bordeaux. Insurgents had entered several bakeries around Place Dauphine 
(Place Gambetta in 1940) and had discovered moldy bread in the cellars. 
Exhibiting this evidence to a crowd, the malcontents were quick to provoke 
violence. The municipal government later claimed there was no proof that ` 
the inferior food was for sale and hinted the rioters had carried the evidence 

into the bakeries.” The divergent view that bread was of poor quality as well ` 
as overpriced was more generally held. This opinion was reinforced by suc- 

ceeding developments in Gironde. 

The outbreak of war against Austria and Prussia in April, 1792, put an 
additional strain upon the resources of the department. Although another 
contest with England might have disrupted economic life to a greater extent, 
the loss of Central Europe as a source of wheat and the effects of requisition- 
ing men and equipment were soon felt. By the end of 1792 some eight thou- 
sand men had been recruited from Gironde; and while bakers were extended 
a form of occupational deferment along with printers, armorers, and certain 
professional men, farmers were not.** The supply of available food decreased. 
Upon the cities, where the bread shortage was already onerous, fell the extra 
burden of supplying and lodging recruits from the countryside while they 
were being trained for active service.” The counterpart in the rural districts 
was a shortage of agricultural labor which doubtless contributed to the poor 
harvest of 1792. Wheat and bread became exceedingly scarce in the Southwest. 

The municipal and departmental authorities took frantic measures to 
alleviate this shortage, but their efforts were not noticeably successful. Com- 
missioners were dispatched to neighboring departments in search of wheat, 
and eighteen thousand bushels were reported procured.** Inasmuch as this 


62 Avis aux citoyens, July 24, 1791, B.M.B., f. Delpit, Carton 26, No. 503; Histoire de 
Bordeaux. Documents. Recueil de documents originaux imprimées et manuscrits et des notes 
d'histoire locale, rangés dans l'ordre chronologique, par Aurélien Vivie, A.M.B., Collection Vivie, 
No. 226. 

63 Adresse aux citoyens, sur les attroupamens . .. à Bordeaux ... lue à la Société des Amis 
de la Constitution, July 26, 1791, B.MB., £. Delpit, Carton 27, No. 532. 

84 Extrait de la loi de 6 septembre 1792, Archives Départementales de la Gironde (hereafter 
abbreviated “A.D.G.”), Ser. L, M/G. 

85 Arrêté du conseil général du département de la Gironde, concernant une nouvelle levée de 
5900 volontaires, Sept. 17, 1792, A.M.B., H. 2, No. 40. 

88 Registre de correspondance de la municipalité de Bordeaux 1792-1793. Lettre au citoyen 
Boyer-Fonfréde à Paris, Oct. 13, 1792, bid., D. 142, No. 26B. : 
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windfall would supply the city only for a limited time, a communication was 
sent to Boyer-Fonfréde, one of Bordeaux's representatives in the Convention, 
requesting consideration of the problem in Paris.” No relief from the capital 
is reported. Even if wheat had been available in the needed quantity, it is 
doubtful whether the local governors could have continued to distribute bread 
below cost. In light of the poor yields from the land, the decline in com- 
merce, and the inflation, which resulted in unprosperous conditions generally, 
the subsidy formula needed revaluation. Finally, the political leadership of 
Gironde faced a dilemma: it could not afford to maintain the subsidy pro- 
gram, yet it appeared unable to continue in office without that policy. 

Hope of increasing the supply of bread in 1793 was dashed by the declara- 
* tion of war against Britain (February 1) and Spain (March 7). In February 
the department was asked for 6,060 new recruits,” and in March an additional 
2,000 men were sent to Vendée to quell the civil war raging in that depart- 
ment.” Not only was Gironde drained cf men, but since war was being 
waged in the Pyrenees, great quantities of supplies were siphoned off for 
nearby armies. Bread became increasingly scarce, and prices mounted steadily, 
while the assignat fell from fifty-five to twenty-seven between January and 

97 Ibid. 

88 Benzacar, in Rev. écon. de Bordeaux, XIV, 118, describes this situation in Bordeaux 
(circa 1792) as follows: “ ‘La ville ne peut plus faire de sacrifices pour vendre le pain au-dessous 
du prix de revient; on en est réduit au projet de vendre la maison commune.” The following 
table of successive paper money values in the department of Gironde, uncovered in B.M.B., 
f. Delpit, Carton 42, No. 827, by the author, gives an impression of the decline of the assignat in 
Gironde. This table agrees generally with the chert for France as a whole published in Louis 
Gottschalk, The Era of the French Revolution (Boston, 1929), p. 164. The general study con- 


siders the devaluation of assignats approximately ten points (base 100) lower in December, 1792, 
than the local estimate reproduced heze. Agreement is closer for the year 1793. 


TABLE OF SUCCESSIVE PAPER MONEY VALUES IN THE DEPARTMENT OF GIRONDE 


(100—Base) 

1791 £792 1793 1794 1795 
January 89.5 67 55 41 21.5 
February 89.75 59.25 53-75 43 19.5 
March 89.25 58.5 53.5 37.5 16.25 
April 89 61.75 47 37.5 - 
May 83.75 57.25 £4.75 35.25 — 
June 82.75 59.5 37 31.5 — 
July 84.25 61.5 2 35.5 — 
August 81.25 6r 28.5 32.5 — 
September 81.75 66.5 32 30.25 — 
October 81.75 66.5 30.5 27.75 — 
November 79.5 69 e 41.25 26.25 — 
December 73.75 65.5 | 51.75 28.5 — 


6% Moniteur (Paris, 1847-50), Feb. 26, 1793. 

70 AM.B., Collection Vivie, No. 227; M. Erives-Cazes, “Expédition en Vendée de deux 
bataillons de la garde nationale de Bordeaux (mars-aofit 1793),* Actes de l'académie nationale des 
sciences, belles-lettres et arts de Bordeaux, 3d ser. (1885), pp. 9-12. 
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July, 1793." During the second week of March, the hungry of Bordeaux 
marched upon the maison commune. Supporting their sections and clubs, 
the people joined in the battle of bread.” 

It was in the sections of Bordeaux that the question of providing bread 
for the city and department was most objectively discussed. During the spring 
of 1793, these political groups represented public opinion in Bordeaux more 
adequately than had the citizen army earlier. The latter had been closely 
controlled by the successful bourgeoisie’ while the sections expressed such 
divergent views as might come from districts varying between the bourse 
and the areas inhabited by day laborers. From the latter, numerous petitions 
suggesting ways to relieve the bread shortage were presented to the city and 
departmental administrations. Typical was the recommendation made by 
section Sans Culottes after several of its members had found bread for sale 
“having such a disagreeable odor [and] . . . so strong that one could not eat 
it for fear that its poor quality would cause illness.” ** Sans Culottes asked city 
officials to deliver high grade flour and wheat to bakers of known integrity." 
Such action was expected to provide enough bread for the population of | 
Bordeaux at a reasonable price; but the scarcity of flour and the depleted state 
of the local treasury made this proposal, and many others, impracticable. 

Unfortunately the problem of furnishing bread for Bordeaux in 1793 was 
bound to the larger issues of revolution and war. To these can be traced 
reduced agricultural production and closed supply arteries, and the social 
unrest which acted as a continual barrier to the solution. Of more immediate 
concern to the local officials was the poor yield in Hautes Pyrénées and the 
rebellion in Vendée and Deux Sévres, other wheat producing departments 
on which Gironde relied. Also, free transport of the small quantities of wheat 
which could be collected was hampered because municipalities “high-jacked” 
from one another without qualm. Against this practice Bordeaux protested 
to the Convention. Later, communications explaining why that city had 
adopted the same tactics were sent to Paris.” The Bordelais were practical 
people! Being so, they probably recognized by 1793 that the sensitive balance 


71 The figures are from the chart given in note 68 above. B.M.B., f. Delpit, Carton 42, 
No. 827. 

72 Regis:re des délibérations du conseil général de la commune, Mar., 1793, A.M.B., D. 102, 
Nos, 126-31. Bordeaux was divided into twenty-eight sections in 1791 for purposes of adminis- 
tration, Each unit adopted a Revolutiorfary name, and by 1793 sectional meetings discussed 
municipal and national issues. 

78 Délibération de la section Sans Culottes, Mar. 9, 1793, ibid., I. 58, No. 2. 

74 Séance du 19 avril 1793, ibid., 1. 58, No. 4. 

75 On both these points see Registre de correspondance de la municipalité 1793. Lettre au 
procureur-syndic du district, May 20, 1793, ibid., D. 143, No. 134. 
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necessary to bring prosperity to the mercantile captains and subsistence to 
the workers and peasants had been irrevocably dislocated. 

The result of these circumstances was that many inhabitants of Gironde 
were without bread for extended periods during April and May in 1793. The 
rural population fared no better than the city dwellers; indeed, in some dis- 
tricts the complete absence of wheat and flour sent the residents flocking to 
Bordeaux. There they often spent days waiting before the bakeries, and their 
efforts were rarely repaid. In other'instances the reward was expensive bread 
unfit for consumption.”* So desperate was the food situation at this time that 
the general council of the department took extreme measures to obtain provi- 
sions. On one occasion a cargo destined fcr Senegal and Cayenne was illegally 
unloaded in Bordeaux upon the order of the departmental authority." A 
rather lame rationalization was offered: because of delays occasioned by the 
blockade, the flour involved would certainly have spoiled before reaching its 
destination.”® 

A more plausible explanation for action of this type, as well as for the 
continuing bread shortage in Bordeaux, is to be found in the deteriorating 
relations between the National Convertion and the city. The battle for 
political control between the Mountain anc the Girondins waged in Paris 
during the spring of 1793 had potent implications in the south. In Bordeaux 
the municipal and departmental administrations supported the Girondins. 
Mountainist strength came from the working class districts within the city 
and environs but, until the summer of 1793, had been unable to control 
municipal politics or to elect its candidates to the Convention. The coup d'état 
executed by the Mountain in Paris (May 31-June 2, 1793) smashed the 
Girondin party. The local officials who were partisans of Boyer-Fonfréde, 
Gensonné, and Vergniaud—Girondin deputies incarcerated in Paris—refused 
to recognize the liquidation of that party.”” In contrast, the sections of 
Bordeaux unsympathetic toward the mercantile interests that dominated 
politics, viewed the change as a victory of the first magnitude. But what was 
the connection between the coup d'état and the bread shortage in the Gironde? 
Simply this: the department could expect no assistance from the central gov- 
ernment in solving the subsistence problem unless events of May 31-June 2 


"76 Ihid., Collection Vivie, No. 227. 

97 Ibid. This document records the illegal unloading of the ships La Nourrice and Hercule 
on May 3, 1793. 

78 Registre de correspondance de la municipalité 1793. Lettre au procureur-syndic du district, 
May 20, 1793, ibid., D. 143, No. 134- 

79 Details on the federalist uprisings are available in Richard Brace, “Bordeaux's Opposition 
to Dictatorship in 1793,” Journal of Modern History, XIV (1942), 161~76. 
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were accepted. No action was taken by Bordeaux and that Girondist center 
was placed under a blockade by the Convention. 

Although Mountainists had earlier been accused of fomenting the bread 
problem in Bordeaux, their activities were far less comprehensive than those 
undertaken by the Convention after June, 1793.°° In the months which fol- 
lowed, Paris waged a double-barreled attack upon the city. Bread was the 
Convention's weapon; and Bordeaux's supplies, paltry as they had been, were 
systematically interrupted. Simultaneously, the working-class sections of the 
recalcitrant city were encouraged to rebel against the municipal and depart- 
mental authorities. Representatives on mission were the agency through which 
the blockade was applied. During the summer of 1793, several teams of these 
emissaries from Paris visited Bordeaux. To representatives Yzabeau and 
Baudot, who arrived on August 19 to argue the case of the Convention, fell 
the responsibility of conducting the final operations.** Inasmuch as they were 
hounded by supporters of the local government, Yzabeau and Baudot set up 
headquarters in La Réole, a town approximately fifty miles to the southeast. 
From this point d'appui patrols were maintained to intercept grain convoys 
destined for Bordeaux. The success of this maneuver was unquestionable, 
and the diminished bread supply placed heavier pressure upon the municipal 
administration. All that the city officials could do was to throw themselves 
upon the mercy of neighboring townships. “Citizens, send us bread, 120,000 
souls are within our walls besides those in the environs . . . help us, do not 
reduce us to desperation.” * 

When the Bordelais were sufficiently hungry and their governors dis- 
credited for their inability to provide bread, the representatives on mission 
communicated with those sections favoring the Convention. With the co- 
operation of this discontented local faction, Yzabeau and Baudot hoped to 
engineer a municipal coup d’état. To hasten that event a correspondence was 
opened between the emissaries in La Réole, writing under the name of “Citi- 
zen Leave,” and a member of section Franklin, the sans-culotte, “Charles.” * 
The plan which developed through this exchange of letters depended heavily 
upon proper exploitation of the bread shortage by the conventionels. “Accord- 
ing to what Leave writes it appears that you prepare something very vigor- 

80 A.M.B., Collection Vivie, No. 227. e 

81 Rapport de ce qui s'est passé à Bordeaux & Varrivée . . . des représentans du peuple, 
Baudot et Ysabeau. Extrait du journal du citoyen Ysabeau, August, 1793, B.M.B., Carton 39, 
No. 771; Rapport de ce qui s’est passé 4 Bordeaux pendant le séjour des représentans du peuple, 
Baudot € Isabeau. Rédigé par Baudot, August, 1793, ibid., Carton 40, No. 781. 

82 A.M.B,, Collection Vivie, No. 229. 


83 Ibid. This plea was written on Aug. 18, 1793. 
84 Ibid., No. 230. 
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ous... . Whatever you undertake, do not do it without wheat. That com- 
modity is the sole means of your support.”** 

Not only did the Convention’s supporters go to great length to place the 
responsibility for the acute bread shortage upon the governing officials in 
Bordeaux, but they indicated that the central government could furnish ade- 
quate supplies of bread. They promised a two million franc gift from the 
Convention to be used for relieving the scarcity. Those sections loyal to Paris 
were to administer this relief fund.** That this grant was never received by 
the beleaguered Bordelais is not strange considering the Mountain’s political 
skill.** But the gesture had the desired result; and on September 18, 1793, the 
sections of Bordeaux deputized by the Convention marched upon the Hótel- 
de-Ville and displaced the pro-Girondin officials. Directly the new administra- 
tion was installed, a dispatch was rushed to Yzabeau at La Réole suggesting 
that he forward flour convoys.** 

Still distrusting the Bordelais, the representatives on mission delayed ship- 
ment of wheat and flour until they were certain that the city was willing to 
co-operate with the Convention. Not until a month later, on October 16, 
would the missi risk entry into Bordeaux. When the walls were symbolically 
breached, Tallien, a new emissary from Paris, summed up the conquest of 
Bordeaux as being accomplished by “fear and flour.”** Thus bread proved a 
useful weapon in the hands of the Convention for establishing control in 
Gironde. 

Until December, 1793, Bordeaux experienced a military regime under 
General Brune, who discharged the orders of representatives on mission 
Yzabeau and Tallien. When the city gave evidence of co-operating with the 
Revolutionary government, General Brune was recalled, leaving the repre- 
sentatives on mission to cope with the subsistence problem. Their chief task 
was to apply the Law of the Maximum. 

Strictly speaking the law of September 29, 1793, known as the Law of the 
Maximum, did not concern itself with wheat or bread, since commerce in 
grains had been regulated the previous May. At this time the price was fixed 
in each department on the basis of the average price (mercuriales) between 

vT 


aA * py 

85 Correspondance entre le sans-culotte, Charles et citoyen “Leave” auprés des députés pe la 
convention 4 La Réole, Aug. 29, 1793, A.D. G., Ser. Ty M/G. fi 

86 Les représentans du peuple .. . en séance à La Réole, aux — les sec- 
tions .. . Sept. 6, 1793, A.M.B., I. 69, No. 58. d 

87 However, those same sections of the city were highly inconsistent. While lauding the 
generosity of: the Convention, they criticized the local administration for attempting to solve the 
problem by subsidy. 

88 A.M.B., Collection Vivie, No. 230. 

89 Ibid. 
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January 1, and May 1, 1793. This price was to be reduced by one tenth on each 
succeeding month through August 1, 1793. On September 3, 1793, the Con- 
vention amended the previous legislation by fixing the price of “good quality 
wheat” at fourteen livres a quintal. The best flour was to be sold at twenty 
livres per quintal, and a transportation charge of five sous per lieu de poste 
was granted.” A law of September 17, 1793, confirmed the price of choice 
wheat and flour and fixed the price of the inferior cereals.”” These decrees 
formulated the legal maximum on grains and prescribed the conduct of pro- 
ducers and bakers until August 25, 1794, at which time the maximum on 
first grade grains was retained, but the price of second quality cereals was 
increased.” It was, then, this collective body of legislation which the repre- 
sentatives on mission at Bordeaux attempted to enforce. 

But the administration of the Law of the Maximum was not entrusted 
simply to the representatives on mission. They were responsible to the sub- 
sistence committee, meeting in Paris under the chairmanship of Robert 
Lindet, the liaison for the committee of public safety. In Bordeaux, assisting 
the representatives on mission, were delegates from the twenty-eight sections 
and a subcommittee of the Directoire du District?” What was the record of 
this administrative edifice in dealing with subsistence in Bordeaux? 

The Terror inherited a chronic subsistence problem in Bordeaux. Misery 
continued, though it was somewhat abated, during the course of the Terror; 
and for several years after Thermidor there were no signs of improvement. 
Indeed, to appraise this policy of the Revolutionary government fairly, it 
may be observed that subsistence was dealt with more effectively in Bordeaux 
during the Terror than at any time between 1793 and 1796. This conclusion 
does not overlook Tallien's report to the Convention (on March 11, 1794) 
that the inhabitants of Bordeaux received a daily ration of a half pound of 
poor quality bread over an eight month period.** Nor does it minimize his 
personal experience of eating bread made from dog grass (chiendent).™" 
Tallien’s account need not be taken to imply that the representatives on mis- 


90 Moniteur, May 6, 1793. 

91 Thid., Sept. 5, 1793. 

92 Thid., Dec, 22, 1793. The price per quintal of rye and wheat mixture was twelve livres; 
Arst quality rye was ten livres; barley was nine livres; buckwheat and bran were seven livres; 
hay was six livres. 

98 Ibid., Aug. 28, 1794. The price of æ quintal of rye and wheat mixture was raised from 
twelve to thirteen livres. 

9% Robert R. Palmer, Twelve Who Ruled (Princeton, 1941), pp. 226-27, 245-46. 

95 Benzacar, in Rev. écon. de Bordeaux, XV, 34. 

96 Moniteur, Mar, 15, 1794. 

97 This grass seems to be Agropyron repens, commonly known as quitch grass or dog grass, 
containing little nutritional value. 
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sion in Bordéaux were lax. On the contrary, they were extremely energetic, 
but the obstacles against which they labored were colossal. Requisitioning 
produce, enforcing a fixed price, and rationing of grain, flour, bread, and some 
forty other items were more easily accomplished on paper than in practice. 
To make their problem increasingly difficult, these measures were stubbornly 
resisted by the farmers, the businessmen, and a large part of the consuming 
public. Inflation had taken place at a greater rate than prices, as fixed by the 
maximum, increased; and in the hope of piercing the ceiling Bordeaux 
merchants were disposed to sell above controlled price or to withhold their 
goods from the market.* 

To check black market operations those entrusted with enforcing the 
maximum in Bordeaux invoked severe penalties. In addition to the rather 
innocuous confiscations and fines provided in the original laws regulating 
production and sale of cereals, flour, and bread, the representatives on mission 
assessed fines up to one million livres against offending merchants. Also, the 
latter were forced to exchange letters of credit on foreign markets for assig- 
nats.“ Of course, the final sanction against “négotiantisme” in forms more 
destructive to the system of the Revolutionary government was the guillotine. 
However, that machine was employed sparingly enough in Bordeaux, at least 
by contrast with Paris and Lyon. In spite of this rigorous policy of enforce- 
ment, collusion between producer and consumer often resulted in a situation 
where bread, and other foodstuffs, brought the price people would pay. Each 
petty offender could not be brought to the guillotine since the manpower 
requirements for the armies of France took priority even over the Revolu- 
tionary tribunal! 

The difficulties in Bordeaux in the Year II cannot be traced to the Law 
of the Maximum, the chief weakness of which appears to have been that, 
given the times, it could not be enforced. Instead, the general instability and 
chaos of the period lend much excuse to the failure of the Revolutionary 
government to maintain economic equilibrium. Neither private enterprise 
nor public control seemed capable of functioning effectively under the stress 
of revolution and war. The record of the Revolutionary government in 
Bordeaux was no more or less impressive than that of Louis XVI’s adminis- 
trators, or of the noblesse de commerce, dominant in the municipal and 
departmental echelons of government between 1789 and the summer of 1793. 


98 James M. Thompson, The French Revolution (New York,-1945), pp. 524-25. 

99 Malvezin, HI, 296-97; Benzacar, in Ree. écon. de Bordeaux, XIV, 126. It is my strong 
impression that these fines were high, not to compensate for inflation as much as to make examples 
of offending merchants and as a source of income. The representatives boasted of the wealth they 
took out of Bordeaux. 
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Neither Louis's officials nor the noblesse de commerce had to cope with the 
European coalition at full tide. When this responsibility is added to the others 
of the Revolutionary government its record is not unimpressive. To continue 
the comparison, in this instance with the attempts of the Thermidorians to 
deal with” subsistence in Bordeaux, the Revolutionary: government's sub- 
sistence program appears outstanding when considered against the policies 
of the last year of the Convention which witnessed the repeal of the maximum 
(December 24, 1794) and France plunged into an inflationary spiral. To illus- 
trate this point in more detail: from July 19, 1795, to September 1, 1795, eight 
million livres were spent on grain purchases in Bordeaux. In the Year IV 
(September, 1795-September, 1796) the daily cost ran 349,500 livres. The 
degree of inflation may be gauged when these figures are placed against the 
weekly charge of ten thousand livres in 1790. Whatever the shortcomings * 
of the maximum, its advantages over the uncontrolled inflation of 1794-1796 
are clear. i i 


100 Ibid., XV, 43. 
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Lollard Opposition to Oaths by Creatures 


Henry G. RusseLL* 


I 

IN studying the origins of any particular phase of the English Reformation. 
we often have to start with the Lollards of the fourteenth century; for though 
the Lollards themselves met with no immediate welcome, the ideas for which 
they stood never died out; they were merely driven underground, there to 
be secretly nourished in private conventicle and forbidden tract, against the 
day of their general acceptance. That day finally dawned only when similar 
notions from the Continental Reformation came-to give fresh vigcr to these 
persistent Lollard ideas. Tunstall, bishop of London, writing to Erasmus in 
1523, speaks of the Lutheran heresy that is beginning to infest England, and 
he says, “It is not a question of some pernicious novelty or other; but rather 
that new weapons are being added to the great band of Wyclif heretics.”* 
Here we get a contemporary expression of the connection that was felt to 
exist between the earlier Lollard movement and the more recent forces set 
loose by the Reformation on the Continent. 

One of the ideas which was thus first put forward by the Lollards, then 
reinforced from the Continent, and finally accepted by the English Reforma- 
tion had to do with the form of legitimate oaths.” But before we turn to a 
detailed examination of this subject, it is well to point out that there was and 
still is no little confusion as to the exact nature of the Lollard opposition to 
oaths. The source of this confusion lies in the fact that the Lollards them- 
selves describe their position in one way, while their opponents describe it in 
an entirely different way. If we simply read the official pronouncements 

*The author is assistant professor of religion in Bowdoin College. Research jor this paper 
was made possible by a grant from the National Council on Religion in Higher Education. 

1“Neque enim Vna aut altera perniciosa nouitas ingeritur, sed ad ingentem Yuicleficarum, 
haeresum cateruam noua accedunt arma.” Cuthbert Tunstall to Erasmus, London, June 5, 1523, 
Opus Epistolarum Des. Erasmi Roterdami, ed. py Percy S. Allen (Oxford, 1906-38), V, 292. 
For further discussion of the relation between Lollardy and the English Reformation see Albert F. 
Pollard, Thomas Cranmer and the English Reformation (New York, 1904), pp. 89-92; James 
Gairdner, Lollardy and the Reformation in England (London, 1908-13), I, 287-83; Thomas M. 
Lindsay, A History of the Reformation (New York, 1928), H, 316-18. 


2 For a discussion of Lollard opposition to profanity see Walter W. Skeat, ed., The Complete 
Works of Geoffrey Chaucer (Oxford, 1894). V, 275-76, 283-84, 463. 
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against the Lollards and the description of their beliefs as given by their 
enemies, we get the impression that they rejected the use of all oaths as con- 
trary to the teachings of Jesus.* If, on the other hand, we read what the 
Lollards themselves have to say, we learn that in almost every case they were 
not opposed to oaths as such but only to the form in which oaths at.that time 
were customarily put. Most Lollards, as we shall see, refused to swear by 
creatures, that is to say by relics, by saints, and sometimes even by the Bible. 
But they were quite willing, in a necessary and legitimate cause, to swear by 
the Creator, by God Himself. To be sure, this was a rather finely drawn dis- 
tinction, and one which might easily be overlooked in the heat of religious 
controversy. We need not be surprised, therefore, to find their opponents 
exaggerating it and misconstruing it into a rejection of all oaths. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the misunderstanding did not stop there but has been 
preserved and perpetuated by more recent writers, who in my opinion have 
relied too much on the statements made by the opponents of Lollardy and 
have not given enough consideration to what the Lollards themselves had 
to say. 

Wyclif upheld the lawfulness of oaths, in the conventional scholastic style 


‘of the day.* He points out that an oath should have the three conditions first 


set down by Jeremiah, ¿.e. Truth, Judgment, Justice, and he cautions against 
vain or trivial swearing.’ “Eche man takip Goddis name in veyn,” says Wyclif, 
“bat swerip bi his name more þan is need.”” Christ’s command “Swear not 
at all,” simply means that we should not swear “without a praiseworthy and 
necessary cause.”® 

Shortly after Wyclif’s death, however, we find his Lollard followers begin- 
ning to be accused of refusing all oaths. In 1388, or thereabouts, a list of 
twenty-five accusations was brought forward against the Lollards. The six- 
teenth article in this list accuses the Lollards of refusing all oaths: “Also 
bischoppis and freris putten to pore men pat pai sayne, hit ys not leefful for 
to swere in ony manere.”” The answer which the Lollards make to this ac- . 
cusation is instructive: 


8 Matthew 5:33-37. Cf. James 5:12. 

“John Wyclif, Tractatus de Officio Regis, ed. by Alfred W. Pollard and Charles Gayle 
(London, 1837), pp. 218 ff.; Wyclif, Serqiones, ed. by Johann Loserth (London, 1887-90), 
I, 98; IV, 417. 

5 Jeremiah 4:2. 

8 Wyclif, Sermones, I, 98; IV, 415. 

1 Wyclif, The Ten Commandments, commentary on the second commandment, in Select 
English Works of John Wyclif, ed. by Thomas Arnold (Oxford, 1869-71), II, 84. 

8 “Sine causa laudibili et necessaria”? Wyclif, Sermones, 1, 98. 

8 On the Twenty-Five Points, Point XVI, in Works, II, 483. 
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Trewly here is po sothe sparid, as in mony wrytyngus and prechyngus hit is 
openly knowen. But here Cristen men sayne, bat hit is not leeful to swere by crea- 
- turis . . . Hit is nout leeful for to swere nedeles for a veyne thing. .. . If hit be 
nedeful for to swere for a spedful treuthe, men mowe wele swere as God did in bo 
olde lawe, Crist in his gospel, Seint Poule in his pistle, bo aungel in po Apochalipse, 
wip declarynge of Seint Austen, Crisostom, Jerom, and many moo.* 


This answer gives the Lollard position in perfectly clear terms, and hardly 

seems open to misunderstanding. Side by side with their opposition to oaths 

by creatures and all vain swearing, they give explicit permission for oaths “if 

hit be nedeful . . . for. a spedful treuthe.”** 

The general Diles to the Lollard Bible, written ol 1395, probably 

by Wyclif's helper John Purvey, gives another clear statement of the Lollard 

position.** The author in commenting on Christ's injunction against swearing 

by heaven and by earth says: 


. » . therefore Christ in the v chapiter of Mathewe cómaundyth to not swere bi 
heaven neither bi erth and vnderstondith bi heaven & earth: creaturys of heaven & 
creaturys of erth, And in al the olde lawe it is not founden where Godde grauntvthe 
to swere by any creature, but onli bi hys owne name, or by hym selfe.** 


In the Lanterne of Light, a Lollard tract written about 1410, we again get 
their position on oaths. Miss Lilian Swinburn, in her introduction to the text 
of this tract, says, “It is evident from the book that he [the author] was writing 
from the Lollard point of view, and the tenets which he held may be briefly 
summed up as. follows: ... The taking of an oath, or swearing in any form, 
is forbidden by the teaching of Christ.”** But the actual words of the text 


10 Ibid. The statement that God swore is probably made with reference to Psalms 110:4-— 
‘Jehovah hath sworn and will not repent . . .” The reference for Christ's swearing is probably 
Matthew 26:63—““And the high priest said unto him, Í adjure thee by the living God . . .” 
Jesus' answer to this adjuration was simply “Thou hast said.” For evidence of Paul's swearing 
see II Cor. 1:23—"I call God for-a witness upon my soul . , .” For other similar phrases by 
Paul see Romans 1:9; I Cor. 15:31; HI Cor. 11:10, 113 12:19; Gal. 1:20; I Thes. 2:5, 10; 
Philip. 1:8, For the angel of the Apocalypse see Rev. 10:5-6, For Augustine's discussion of 
swearing see Sermon on the Mount, Ek. 1, chap. xvu, in A Select Library of the Nicene and 
Post-Nicene Fathers of the Christian Church, 1st series, ed. by Philip Schaff (New York, 1886- 
94), VI, 22 ff. See also On Lying, op. cit., IN, 470; and Letters, No. xtvu, op. cit., 1, 292. For 
Jerome see Commentary on Jeremiah 4:2, in Patrologiae Cursus Completus, ed. by Jacques P. 
Migne (Paris, 1844-64), XXIV, sec. 864. For Chrysostom see Homilies on the Acts cf the 
Apostles, Homily IX, in Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, XI, 62. 

11 For a similar statement, made by the Lollards in 1395, see Remonstrances against Romish 
Corruptions in the Church . . ., ed. by Josiah Forshall (London, 1851), p. 35. 

12 A discussion of the date and probable autfiorship of the general prologue is given by 
Margaret Deansley in The Lollard Bible and Other Medieval Biblical Versions (Cambridge, 1920), 
p. 266. 

13 The Holy Bible .. . in the Earliest English Versions Made from the Latin Vulgate by 
John Wycliffe and His Followers, ed. by Josiah Forshall and Sir Frederic Madden (Oxford, 1850), 


33- 
14 Lanterne of Light, ed. by Lilian M. Swinburn (London, 1917), p. xiv. 
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‘which she is editing do not confirm this assertion. To be sure, the author does 
inveigh against vain swearing and perjury.** He even questions the real value 
of oaths under any circumstances: “If pis peple wil seie pe sobe wipouten ony 
oop. wherto schulde pei swere & if bei suppose pei wole seie fals. whi schulde 
pei compelle hem to forswere hem?”*® And then the author goes on to give 
us a vivid picture of the way the Lollards were treated in court on this matter 
of swearing: 


Yit enemyes purswen agen bis comaundement & seyn pat Crist him silf swore 
-8 his seintis bope swere bi bis book pou obstinat man. or ellis Pou schalt to prisoun 
bou schalt swere in oure courte. bicause of bin infirmite as seint Austen hap taught. 
whanne bou art constreyned,” 


The author’s reply to this gives the true Lollard position, and it will be espe- 
cially noted that he does not say that swearing in any form is forbidden. 


To pis bat seint Austen seib. pou schalt swere compellid we graunten wel aforne a 
iugge. if ellis men wollen not trowe vs But neibir on bookis schullen we swere. 
neibir bi Goddis creaturis but after be forme bat God hab taught . . .* 


Then after quoting Jeremiah 4:2, he again explains, “But we mai in no case 
swere bi bookis. as we had seide aforn neipir bi lyueli creaturis. as bi seyntis 
or ony suche opir.”*” It will be seen then that Miss Swinburn’s assertion that 
the Lollards considered all swearing in any form as forbidden by the teaching 
-of Christ is obviously not based upon the text which she is editing, but appar- 
- ently on the testimony of the Lollards’ opponents.”° 

In spite of these explicit denials, however, the Lollards continued to be 
accused of refusing all oaths. The next place they were thus accused was not 
‘in England but in Bohemia, and it was this accusation which was later to 
become the most persistent and influential. By the turn of the fifteenth century 
the ideas of Wyclif and his followers were gaining a widespread acceptance 


15 Ibid., p. 87. 

16 Ibid., p. 88. The author is here quoting Chrysostom, Homilia XII. See Opera (Venice, 
1548-49); II, 176 verso. . 

17 Lanterne of Light, p. 89. See Augustine, Sermon on the Mount, Bk. 1, chap. xvii, in Nicene 
and Post-Nicene Fathers, V1, 22. 

18 Lanterne of Light, p. 89. 

19 Ibid. 

20 Even H, B. Workman tends to give the same impression. Speaking of Wyclif, he says, 
“He maintained the lawfulness of oaths, contrary to the opinion of his later disciples?” Herbert B. 
Workman, John Wyclif; A Study of the English Medieval Church (Oxford, 1926), If, 27. Italics 
are mine. A. H. Newman also gives this same impression when he says, “The Lollards were in 
agreement with the Waldenses and related parties in their rejection of oaths, warfare, and capital 
punishment, though they seem to have placed less emphasis upon this set of views than their 
continental brethren.” Albert H. Newman, 4 History of Anti-Pedobaptism (Philadelphia, 1897), 
PP. 341-42. ‘ 
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in central Europe. In 1403 the officers of the University of Prague drew up 
and condemned a list of forty-five heretical propositions ascribed to Wyclif. 
The forty-third in this group of condemned propositions reads as follows: 
“Juramenti illicita sunt, quae fiunt ad roborandum humanos contractus et 
commercia civilia.”” Our confidence in the reliability of these accusations is 
somewhat shaken when we learn how the list was put together. The first 
twenty-four of these Forty-Five Articles were taken over almost verbatim 
from a list which had been condemned by ecclesiastical council in London, 
in 1380.” To these were added twenty-one more heretical propositions, which 
John Hübner, a professor in the University of Prague, claimed to have found 
in the writings of Wyclif. The proposition that oaths were unlawful was 
included in this latter list. Nicholas of Lutomysl, a friend and defender of 
Huss, accused Hiibner of having falsely and unjustly extracted these opinions 
from Wyclif’s books. And Huss added that such falsifiers of books deserved 
to be burned.”* At the same time Huss was ready to admit that there might 


be a kernel of truth underlying the distortions of Hübner, and therefore . 


he was unwilling either to accept or renounce these propositions in their 
entirety.” In spite of these protests, however, the Forty-Five Articles were 
allowed to stand as written, and the university council then proceeded to 
condemn them and to prohibit anyone from teaching or preaching them.”* 

A wider and more substantial recognition was given these Forty-Five 
Articles in 1415 when the Council of Constance again attributed them to 
Wyclif and gave them the prestige of its own official condemnation.” Three 
years later, in 1418, Pope Martin issued a bull against the followers of Wyclif, 
Huss, and Jerome, and in this document we again find the Forty-Five Articles 


included and condemned.” This bull also contained a list of questions which . 


were to be asked of all persons suspected of Wyclifite heresies; and among 
these are two questions dealing with the suspect’s attitude toward oaths: 


XII. Item, Whether he believe and affirm that in no case it is lawful for a man 
to swear? 
XIII. Item, Whether he believe, that at the commandment of a judge, or any 


21 Frantisek Palacký, Documenta Mag. joanis Hus (Prague, 1869), p. 330. 

22 1bid., p. 328; cf. Thomas Netter, Fasciculi Zizaniorum Magistri Johannis Wyclif cum 
Tritico, ed. by Walter W. Shirley (London, 1858), Pp. 277-82. 

23 Palacky, p. 178. 

24 Thid., p. 179. 

25 Ibid. 

26 Ibid., P. 331. 

aT laa von der Hardt, Rerum Concilii Oecumenici Constantiensis (Berlin, 1697-1742), 
IV, 149-5 

STe, IV, 1518 ff. i 
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other, it is lawful to take an oath to tell the truth in any convenient cause, although 
it be but the purging of an infamy, or not? ? 


From all this it will be seen that no matter what the Lollards had to say 
in their own defense, this accusation of refusing to swear continued to grow 
and prosper simply by its constant repetition. In 1449 we find Reginald Pecock 
attributing eleven heresies to the Lollards, and the tenth in this list has to 
do with their position on oaths. He accuses some of the lay people of holding 
“that it is vttirli vnleeful eny man forto swere.”*” Rudolf Buddensieg, appar- 
ently relying entirely on the evidence given by Pecock and ignoring the direct 
testimony of the Lollards themselves, says that “They rejected . . . the obliga- 
tion to take oaths... .”** 

The court records of the day show that this charge of rejecting all oaths 
was also being leveled against individual Lollards. In 1391 William Swinderby 
was brought to trial before the bishop of Hereford on charges of heresy. 
Swinderby, listing these. charges, tells us that one of them maintained “That 
I should say that no man owes to sweare for anie thing, but simply withouten 
oth to affirme or to denie; and if he sweare he sinnes.”*? As we might expect, 
Swinderby’s answer follows the usual pattern: 


This article said I not, that I haue mind of, in this maner: but oft I have said 
and yet will, that men should not sweare by anie creature by the law of God, and 
that no man should sweare in idel . . „83 


In 1408 another Lollard, William Thorpe, was brought to trial before 
Archbishop Arundel. We get an account of the proceedings from Thorpe’s 
own pen, written a half century later, in 1460.** Early in the trial the ques- 
tion of swearing comes up. Thorpe explains his scruple against swearing by 
the Bible in these words: “Sir, a booke is nothing else but a thinge coupled 
together of diuers creatures, and to sweare by any creature, both Gods lawe 
and mans lawe is against it.”*" Then the archbishop questions Thorpe on the 
articles drawn up against him. “Ic is here certified against thee,” says Arundel, 


29 Quoted by John Foxe, The Acts and Monuments of John Foxe, ed. by Stephen R. Cattley 
(London, 1837~41), HI, 564. The original Latin text is given in Hardt, IV, 1528. 

80 Reginald Pecock, The Repressor of Over Much Blaming of the Clergy, ed. by Churchill 
Babington (London, 1860), II, 564. 

81 Rudolf Buddensieg, “Lollards,” New Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge, 
VIL, 17-18. He makes a similar statement in Real-Encyklopádie fiir Protestantische Theologie 
und Kirche, X1, 625. 

32 Foxe, III, 119. 

33 Ibid. 

34 “The Examination of William Thorpe,” in Foxe, HI, 252-82. The text of this is also 
given in A. W. Pollard, Fifteenth Century Prose and Verse (Westminster, 1903), pp. 97-174. 

85 Foxe, III, 254. See also shid., UL, 273-4. 
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“that thou preachedst openly at Shrewsburie, that it is not lawfull to sweare in 
any case.” *° Thorpe denies the charge as stated, but then goes on to say: 


. by the authoritie of the Gospell of S. James, and by witnes of diuers saints and 
doctors, I have preached ... that it is not lefull in any case to sweare by any crea- 
ture... . I haue also preached and taught . . . that no bodie should sweare in any 
case, if that without othe ... hee . . . might excuse him to them that haue power 
to compell him to sweare, in lefull thing and lawfull. But if a man may not excuse 
him without oth . . . then he ought to sweare onely by God, taking him only that is 
soothfastnesse, for: to witnes the soothfastnes.37 


Then, after more discussion, Thorpe says, “Sir, since I may not now other- 
wise be beleeved, but by swearing . . . 1 am redie, by the word of God . 
to sweare.”** Whereupon the clerk asks Thorpe to put his hand upon the 
Book and take his charge. But Thorpe scruples at putting his hand on the 
Bible, and the discussion again shoots off on a tangent over the question of 
whether, properly speaking, the word of God can be touched at all.** The 
upshot of all this was that Thorpe never did take an'oath. At the end of the 
trial he expressed himself as willing to submit to “holy church,” but only in 
so far as its ordinances agreed with the commandments of God and the _ 
Apostles. This, however, the archbishop refused to accept; and so after 
promises and threats had both failed, William Thorpe was thrown into 
prison.*° 

In the account of this trial we get, I think, at the crux of the difficulty and 
misunderstanding between the Lollards and their opponents. Most Lollards 
were willing enough to swear in a needful cause but not in the form and 
manner which at that time was in general use. Their opponents on the other 
hand were unwilling to change the time-honored form of the oath to suit the 
scruples of the Lollards. As a result of this impasse, the Lollards continued to 
refuse to take the oaths as they were then worded, and their opponents con- 
tinued to accuse them of refusing all oaths whatsoever. 

From the evidence so far presented it will be clear that the Lollards were * 
virtually unanimous in their attitude toward oaths. But Lollardy was an 
expansive movement rather than an organized sect with a clearly defined 
creed; and as might be expected, therefore, we do find a few ‘scattered 
Lollards who apparently advocated a refusal of all oaths. Walter Brute, a 
learned layman and friend of William *Swinderby's, was brought to trial 
before the bishop of Hereford in 1392.* He was charged among other things 
with maintaining “That it is not lawful for Christians, for any cause in any 


88 Ib2., III, 273. "37 Ibid, 38 7bid., UL, 275. 89 Ibid., Ill, 275 ff. 
40 Jbid., III, 281-82. 41 Ibid., 10, 131 ff. 
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case, to swear by the Creator, neither by the creature.” ** In his answer Brute 


does not deny the charge but simply defends his position and explains why 
he holds it. 


As concerning oaths, I believe and obey the doctrine of the Almighty God, and 
my master Jesus Christ, who teacheth, that christian men, in affirmation of a truth, 
should pass the righteousness of the Scribes and Pharisees of the Old Testament, or 
else he excludeth them from the kingdom of heaven.** 


Then after quoting Matthew 5:33-34, Brute continues: 


Therefore, as the perfection of the ancient men of the Old Testament was, not to 
forswear themselves, so the perfection of christian men is, not to swear at all, be- 
cause they are so commanded of Christ . . .** 


This is the earliest and clearest statement I have found of a Lollard 
rejecting all oaths. Indeed, I have been able to find only two other notices of 
this sort, and both of these are somewhat meager and inconclusive. A Lollard 
tract of unknown date and authorship, called The Prayer and Complaint of 
the Plowman, has this to say on the subject:* 


Lord, thou geuest vs a commandement of truth, in bidding vs say yea yea, nay 
nay, and sweare for nothing. Thou geue vs another of poorenes. But Lord he that 
clepeth himselfe thy vicar on earth, hath ybroken both these commandments, for 
he maketh a law to compel men to sweare, and by his lawes he teacheth that a man 
to saue his life, may forsweare and lye. And so Lord, through comfort of him and 
his lawes, the people ne dreadeth not to sweare and to lye, ne oft times to forsweare 
them. Lord here is little truth.* 


And finally, we learn that one Margery Backster was accused, in 1429 or 
thereabouts, of saying that all swearing was wrong. A witness brought in 
against her, quoted her as making the following statement: 


Dame, beware of the bee, for every bee will sting; and therefore take heed you 
swear not, neither by God, neither by our lady, neither by any other saint; and if 
ye do contrary, the bee will sting your tongue and venom your soul.“ 


Foxe tells us that he does not knew what happened to Margery Backster after 


42 Thid., III, 135. 43 Ibid., UI, 186. 44 Ibid. 

451 have been unable to find any modern discussion of this tract. Foxe says that he does not , 
know who wrote it, and adds that it was “written as it seemeth about Wickliffe’s time.” Foxe, 
H, 727-28. Sir Thomas More mentions it in “The Confutacion of Tyndales Aunswere made 
Anno 1532,” in The Works of Sir Thomas More (London, 1557), p. 343. 

46 Foxe, II, 739-40. 47 Ibid. HI, 594. 
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her trial; and so we cannot even be sure that she acknowledged the truth of 
the accusation as made.** 3 

From all this evidence it will be seen that the assertion that Lollards refused 
all oaths rests in the first place on the testimony of their opponents, often 
repeated and as often denied by the Lollards themselves; and in the second 
place on the testimony of two and possibly three Lollards. Walter Brute, I 
think, quite clearly felt that all swearing was wrong. The author of The 
Plowman’s Prayer was probably of the same opinion. Margery Backster may 
or may not have had the same idea. A mere accusation by her opponents is 
certainly not conclusive evidence. On thz other side, we find the Lollards 
themselves constantly denying the charge and explaining in clear and simple 
words just what their positicn was. It seems to me therefore that the only safe 
conclusion to draw is that most Lollards refused to swear by creatures but 
were prepared when necessary to swear >y God, while a very few Lollards 
apparently refused to swear under any crcumstances. 


Il 


We must now try to discover why it was that the Lollards refused to swear 
by creatures. The clearest account of the reason for this scruple is given by 
the author of the Lanterne of Light. Quoting from Chrysostom, he says, “He 
þat swerip bi a creature doip ydolatrie . . . for what euer it be pat a man 
swerip bi pat ping he makip his god.” And we have already seen how 
William Thorpe included the Bible in the class of created things.” 

As Thorpe had intimated, the Lollards could point to canonical authority 
for. their position. The Canon Law had said that if a priest swore by creatures 
he should be severely reproved, and that if he persisted in this evil he should 
be excommunicated.” It must be said, however, that by the word “creatures” 
the lawyers and doctors of the church meant something rather different from 
what the Lollards meant by it. The Corrector of Burchard of Worms had 
said, “If [thou hast sworn] by heaven or by the earth or by the sun or by the 
moon or by any other creature, thou shalt do penance for fifteen days on bread 


48 From John Knox we learn that thirty Lollards of Kyle were arrested in 1494 on charges 
of heresy. Among other things they were accused of holding “That into na Cais it is lawfull to 
sweir.” John Knox, The Historie of the Reformatioun ... within the Realm of Scotland, ed. by 
David Buchanan (Edinburgh, 1732), p. 3. But here again we do not know whether these Lollards 
acknówledged or denied the charge. 

49 Lanterne of Light, p. 90; quoting from Chrysostom, Homilia XII. Opera, II, 176 verso. 

50 See p. 673 above. 

51 Decretum Gratiani, Tl, Causa XXII, Quaest. I, c. 9: “Clericum per creaturas iurantem, 
accerime obiurgandum; si perstiterit in vitio, excommunicandum.” Corpus Juris Canonici, ed. by 
Just Henning Boehmer (Magdeburg, 1747), col. 720. 
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and water.”** The canonists would hardly have agreed with the Lollards that 
this word “creatures” was intended to include such things as the Bible, relics, 
and saints. In fact the Canon Law does specifically refer to this question of 
swearing by the Gospel. “In case some dispute has arisen,” says the Canon 
Law, “whoever swears by God seems to do a mere trifle. But whoever swears 
by the Gospel seems to have done something of greater moment. To these 
likewise it should be said: foolish ones, the Holy Sc-iptures have come into 
being because of God, not God because of the Scriptures.” ** Here, of course, 
swearing by the Gospel is not forbidden; it is simply pointed out that, con- 
trary to popular opinion, oaths by the Gospel are not more but less awesome 
and powerful than oaths by God. Thomas Aquinas explained and justified 
this practice of swearing by things other than God in these words: 


...an oath is chiefly referred to God Whose testimony is invoked; and secondarily 
an appeal by oath is made to certain creatures considered, not in themselves, but as 
reflecting the Divine truth. Thus we swear by the Gospel, i.e. by God Whose truth 
is made known in the Gospel; and by the saints, whe believed this truth and 
kept it.™ 


On the face of it then it would appear that the only difference between 
the Lollards and their opponents in this matter was in their varying interpre- 
tations of the word “creatures.” The Lollards maintained that the Bible, 
saints, and relics should be included in the canonical prohibition of swearing 
by creatures; the orthodox denied this interpretation. But of course this is a 
tremendous oversimplification of the issue. Actually it was not so much the 
Lollards’ heterodox ideas on the subject that got them into trouble as it was 
their refusal to conform to an accepted pattern of behavior; it was this non- 
conformity in practice which aroused the opposition and censure of the 
orthodox authorities. Furthermore, the question of oaths was only one of 
many matters on which the Lollards and their oppanents disagreed; but it 
was a convenient rallying point for both groups, a focus for their mutual 
suspicions and hatreds. For the authorities one of the easiest ways to get at 
the Lollards was to offer them an oath. For the Lollards one of the easiest ways 
to defy the authorities was to refuse to swear by creatures. And so we find 

52J, T. McNeill and H. M. Gamer, Medieval Handbooks of Penance (New York, 1938), 
p. 329; Latin text in Migne, Patrologiae Cursus Completus, CXL, col. 956. 

53 Decretum Gratiani, Il, Causa XXII, Quaest. I, c. 1: “Si aliqua causa fuerit, ‘modicum 
videtur facere, qui iurat per Deum. Qui autem iurat per euangelium, maius aliquid fecisse videtur. 
Quibus dicendum est: stulti, Scripturae sanctae propter Deum sunt, zon Deus propter Scripturas” 
Corpus Juris Canonici, col. 740. 


54 Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica, II, II, Quaest. 89, Art. 6; in English translation by 
Dominican Fathers (London, 1912-22), XI, 145. 
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both groups using this-one rather trivial issue as a point of honor from which 
neither was willing to retreat. 


MH- 

During the first third of the sixteenth century we get at least two echoes 
of this Lollard controversy on oaths. In 1514 Richard Hunne, a merchant 
tailor of London, got himself into trouble with the spiritual courts and was 
thrown into prison to await trial on charges of heresy." There, while his trial 
was pending, he was found dead under circumstances which suggested 
murder or suicide. Before his death a list of charges brought against him 
had included the following: 


That the said Richard Hun hath. in his keeping divers English books prohibited 
and damned by the law; as the Apocalypse in English, epistles and gospels in 
English, Wickliff’s damnable works, and other books containing infinite errors.5¢ 


After his death a heresy trial was held, during the course of which a list of 
thirteen additional charges was brought against the deceased defendant, and 
we are told that this list was collected from the prologue to Hunne’s copy of 
the Lollard Bible.” The eighth in this list of posthumous charges reads as 
follows: 


... that every man, swearing by our lady, or any other saint or creature, giveth 
more honour to the saints than to tke Holy Trinity; and so he saith they be 
idolaters.*$ 


The evidence is too meager to prove that Hunne himself was opposed to 
oaths by creatures, but it does show that the ecclesiastical authorities of his 
day still associated this heresy with Lollardy. Furthermore, this association 
must also have been kept fresh in the popular mind, for we learn that after 
the charges against Hunne had been presented in court, they were caused “to 
“be openly read the next Sunday following by the preacher at Paul's Cross...” 
and the congregation then admonished against them.” 

In 1532 we get another case of a man suspected both of Lollardy and of 
refusal to swear. In that year John Lambert, friend of Bilney, Tyndale, and 
Firth, and chaplain to the English community in Antwerp, was brought 
before Warham, archbishop of Canterbury, for examination. A long list of 
questions was asked him. Question 39 read as follows: “Whether thou be- 

55 Dictionary of National Biography (Oxford, 1921-22), XXVIII, 261. 


56 Foxe, IV, 184. 57 Ibid., IV, 1&6. Cj. p. 670 above, and note 12. 
58 Foxe, IV, 186. 59 Ibid, j 
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lievest that John Wickliff ... John Huss .. . and Jerome were heretics . . .?”% 
And immediately following came this question: “Item, whether thou believest 
or affirmest, that it is not lawful in any case to swear?” ™ Lambert answered 
the first of these questions by saying, “I know not determinately whether 
they be heretics or no. . .;” and to the second question he replied, “I neither 
so do believe, nor affirm, nor ever did.”* Here again the value of this evi- 
dence is simply to show that in the ecclesiastical mind of 1532 Lollardy and 
the controversy over oaths were still linked together. 

Meanwhile in 1529 we get evidence of the Lollard attitude toward oaths 
being set side by side with a similar idea from the Continent. In that year 
Bishop Tunstall drew up a list of prohibited books to help his investigators 
in suppressing heresy, and in this list are two books dealing with the ques- 
tion of oaths.** One is The Examination of William Thorpe, a Lollard work 
with which we are already familiar. The other is a Continental book, In 
Catabaptisarum Strophas Elenchus, written by Huldreich Zwingli in 1527. 
In it Zwingli says that an oath should not be taken by “any created thing,” 
but only “by God” himself.** Here then we have two books, one Lollard the 
other Continental, both dealing with the question of oaths, both opposed to 
oaths by creatures, both prohibited in the same episcopal list. From this point 
on it becomes difficult if not impossible to tell an old Lollard influence from 
a new Continental influence. 


80 Ibid., V, 183, 

81 Ibid, 

82 Ibid., V, 220, 

63 As late as 1549 this connection was still being made. In that year John Bradford wrote: 
“If a man blame a papist now for swearing by God, Oh, saith he, I will be no loller .. .” 
Writings of John Bradford, ed, by Aubrey Townsend (Cambridge, 1848-53), I, 11. 

64 A copy of this list is given by S. R. Cattley in an editorial note to Foxe, IV, 765, and the 
original is to be found in Tunstall’s Episcopal Register, folio 143. 

85 Selected Works of Huldreich Zwingli, ed. by Samuel M. Jackson (Philadelphia, 1901), 
p. 214. For the original text see Huldreich Zwinglis Sämtliche Werke, ed. by Emil Egli et al. 
(Berlin and Leipzig, 1904—), VI, 150. Another Continental book to appear in England with 
this same opposition to oaths by creatures was John Calvin's 4 short instruction for to arme all. 
good Christian people agaynst the pestiferous errours of the common secte of Anabaptistes (Lon- 
don, 1549). See pp. 77-78, unnumbered. Cf. Calvin, Opera, ed. by Wilhem Baum ez al. (Bruns- 
wick, 1863-1900), VII, cols. 45 ff. It is interesting to note that both these Continental books were 
directed against the Anabaptists, who held that all oaths were wrong. While I cannot prove it, I 
think there is reason to believe that this extreme Anabaptist position was one of the factors which 
influenced Zwingli and Calvin to maintain that an oath by God alone was permissable. In other 
words, the orthodox reformers in sanctioning oaths by God alone were taking a middle ground 
between the Anabaptists who denied all oaths, and the Roman Catholics who allowed oaths by 
creatures as well as by God. I have found no clear evidence that the English Reformers were 
similarly influenced on this particular point; but there is perhaps a hint of it in John Hooper, 
when he says that a man who refuses an oath “. . , ought rather to be judged an Anabaptist 
than a Christian.” And then in the next sentence he says that an oath “. . . ought to be taken 
in the only name of the living God . . .” John Hooper, Later Writings, ed. by Charles Nevinson 
(Cambridge, 1852), pp. 54-55. 
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While the more important issues of the English Reformation were being 
discussed and settled, the question of oaths by creatures did not pass un- 
noticed. Sometime in the forties, probably about 1543, there appeared a 
pamphlet by John Bale entitled 4 Christian Exhortation unto Customable 
Swearers* And in this tract the question of oaths by creatures again comes 
up. After speaking of needless and frivolous swearing, the author says: 


> 


Muche more execrable is the wyckednesse of them that sweare by the creatures. . . . 
In the lawe is it... strayghtly commaunded, yt none shuld be taken to witnesse in 
the trueth but God the auctor of all truth. He therefore that sweareth . . . by any 


other thing els, he maketh it equall to the verytie, and so alloweth it for his 
God. ... A shameful ydolatour . . .*7 


Where did Bale get this idea from—the Lollards, or the Continent, or de 
novo? It is almost impossible to say definitely. At the probable time he wrote 
the tract, he was an exile in Germany, and we might therefore assume a 
Continental influence. But during this same period he was also publishing a 
group of Lollard martyrologies,* including The Examination of William 
Thorpe, and a Lollard influence therefore seems more likely. 

Shortly after the publication of Bale’s pamphlet, we find John Hooper 
expressing a similar opposition to oaths by creatures. In 1548 he published 
A Declaration of the Ten Holy Commandments, and in his exposition of the 
Third Commandment he says, “Those that swear by the name of God, and 
likewise by the name of saints, offend this commandment. As when the form 
of their oath is thus: ‘As help me God and all the saints.’ For the oath must 
be only in the name of God.”"" 

Where did Hooper get his idea from? Again, as with John Bale, we can- 
not say for sure. But if one is inclined to attribute Bale's position to Lollard 
influence, one is inclined to attribute Hooper's position to Continental in- 
fluence, and particularly to Henry Bullinger. From Hooper's own pen we 
learn that he knew and admired Bullinger, that he read his works, and that 

86 For the probable date of this pamphlet see A. W. Pollard, 4 Short Title Catalogue of 


Books printed in England .. ., 1475-1640 (London, 1926), Nos, 1280, 1281. See also Ronald B. 
McKerrow and Frederic S. Ferguson, Title-page Borders Used in England and Scotland, 1485~ 
1640 (London, 1932), P. 34. 

87 John Bale, 4 christen exhortacion unto customable swearers (London? 1543?), pp. 18 verso 
and 19 recto, unnumbered, There is a copy of this tract in the Harvard Microfilm Collection. 

68 Dictionary of National Biography, 1, 961. 

69 Ibid. 

70 “A Declaration of the Ten Holy Commandments,” Early Writings of John Hooper, ed, by 
Samuel Carr (Cambridge, 1843), PP. 334-35- 
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he considered himself an enthusiastic follower of the Zurich reformer.” We 
learn further that Bullinger, like Calvin and Zwingli, was opposed to oaths 
by creatures.” Finally we learn that at the very period when Hooper was 
writing his Declaration of the Ten Holy Commandments, he was in Zurich 
visiting Bullinger." All this does not prove that Hooper got his idea on oaths 
from Bullinger, but in the absence of any evidence of Lollard influence we 
may assume that Bullinger was the probable source of influence. 

Two years later, in 1550, Hooper began a campaign against oaths by 
creatures which was soon carried to a successful conclusion. The starting point 
for his campaign was furnished by the form of the oath in the ordinal at- 
tached to the first prayer book of Edward VI, published in 1549. In this 
ordinal was an oath of supremacy to be administered to all clerics at the time 
of their ordination, which ended with the words “so help me GOD, all saints 
and the holy Evangelist.”"* To these words Hooper took almost immediate 
exception. In a Lenten sermon preached before King Edward on March 5, 
1550, Hooper explains his position at some length. “To swear,” says Hooper, 
“is to protest and promise the thing we swear to be true before him that 
knoweth the thoughts and cogitations of the heart: that knoweth only and 
solely God: therefore is it blasphemy to swear or attribute the same to any 
creature, as they do that sweareth by creatures.” Then after giving scriptural 
and canonical support for his position, Hooper says, “I have tarried the longer 
in this matter, because I happened to see of late a certain book for the making 
of deacons, priests, and bishops, wherein is required an oath by saints; whereat 
I did not a little wonder. And how it is suffered, or who is the author of that 
book, I well know not.”** 

` Hooper’s censure of the ordinal did not pass unnoticed by the ecclesiastical 
authorities. Writing to Bullinger on March 27, 1550, he says: l 


... on the fourth day after the lecture an accusation was brought against me before 
the council by the archbishop of Canterbury. 1 appeared before them. The arch- 
bishop spoke against me with great severity on account of my having censured the 
form of the oath. 1 entreated the judges to hear with impartiality upon what 


11 Original Letters relative to the English Reformation . . . ed. by Hastings Robinson 
(Cambridge, 1846-47), I, 33 ff., 40 ff., 50 ff. Hooper also here acknowledges his indebtedness to 
Zwingli. Ibid., 33. 

12 For Bullinger’s position on oaths see The Decades of Henry Bullinger, ed. by Thomas 
Harding (Cambridge, 1849-52), I, 248, For Calvin's position see Opera, VII, cols. 45 ff. 

48 Original Letters, 1, 34, 42, 64, 254. 

1% The Form and Manner of Making and Consecrating Archbishops, Priests, and Deacons 
(London, 1549). Reprinted in The Two Liturgies . . . with Other Documents Set Forth by 
Authority in the Reign of King Edward VI, ed. by Joseph Ketley (Cambridge, 1844), p. 169. 

76 Hooper, Early Writings, p. 477. 

18 Ibid., pp. 478-79. 
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authority I had done so. The question was long and sharply agitated between the 
bishops and myself; but at length the end and issue was for the glory cf God.” 


Hooper thus felt that the issue had been favorably settled; but events were 
soon to show that he would again have to argue his position before the council. 

At Easter time, immediately following the Lenten sermons preached at 
court, King Edward offered Hooper the bishopric of Gloucester.** But Hooper 
refused the appointment. In a letter to Bullinger he explained that he had 
rejected the offer because “of the shameful and impious form of the oath, 
which all who choose to undertake the function of a bishop are compelled 
to put up with, and also on account of those Aaronic habits which they still 
retain in that calling, and are used to wear, not only at the administration of 
the sacrament, but also at public prayers.”*” When the king heard Hooper’s 
reasons for refusing the offer, he summoned him to appear before thé council 
and explain his position in more detail.” This Hooper did on the twentieth of 
July, and we are told by Martin Micronius that he “convinced the king by 
many arguments that the oath should be taken in the name of God clone... . 
It was so agreeable to the godly king, that with his own pen he erased the 
clause of the oath which sanctioned swearing by any creatures.”** Micronius 
adds that “Nothing could be more godly than this act, or more worthy of a 
Christian king.” 

The problem of oaths by creatures was thus apparently settled.*? Two 
years later the second Edwardian prayer book appeared and with it a revised 
ordinal, in which the form of the oath of supremacy was changed. In place of 
the words “so help me GOD, all saints and the holy Evangelist,” we now find 
“so help me God through Jesus Christ.” ** We cannot be entirely sure just why 
this change was made, because the records of the convocation which put forth 
the revised prayer book of 1552 were lost in the Great London Fire.** But it 
seems reasonably safe to assume that the change was prompted by Hooper’s 
recent opposition to the form of the oath contained in the 1549 ordinal. 

Henceforth this rejection of oaths by creatures became a standard article 

77 Original Letters, 1, 81. 78 Ibid., 1, 87. 

79 Hooper to Bullinger, London, June 29, 1550, Original Letters, 1, 87. 80 Ibid. 

81 Micronius to Bullinger, London, Aug. 28, 1550, ibid., II, 566-67. See also ¿bid., Il, 416. 

82 Hooper's objection to the vestments still remained. For the story of this dispute and its 
final settlement see jbid., passim, and Gairdner, IJI, 256-76. 


88 The Two Liturgies, P. 339. 

84 Edgar C. S. Gibson, The Thirty-Nine Articles of the Church of England (Landon, 1896- 

I,1 
s 85 Hooper, however, was not the only English Reformer of this period to warn against oaths 
by creatures. In the same year that the new ordinal appeared, we find Hugh Latimer preaching 
a sermon in which he says, . We may swear by nothing but by God . . .” Werks of Hugh 
Latimer, ed. by George E. Corrie (Cambridge, 1844-45), H, 64. 
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of faith among orthodox Protestants.** It was included in Alexander Nowell’s 
semiofficial catechism of 1570.87 We also find it given a place in the West- 
minster Confession of Faith.** In 1593 Lancelot Andrewes, with his Anglo- 
Catholic leanings, could still argue that oaths by creatures were permitted. 
“It is ruled in divinity,” said he, “that such things as presently are reduced 
to God will bear an oath.”** But all genuine Protestants were opposed to this 
line of reasoning. 

In concluding this history of opposition to oaths by creatures, and in con- 
firmation of what has already been said, it will be interesting to note the 
difference in the wording of official oaths before and after 1552. In 1532 the 
oath of the clergy to the king ended with the words “So God me help, and 
all saints.”® The various oaths of fidelity and supremacy required by acts 
passed in the reign of Henry VIII end with “So helpe you God all Sayntes 
and the Holy Evangelystes.”** In 1540 a bishop at his consecration was re- 
quired to take an oath ending with the words “So helpe you God, all sainctes, 
and the holy evangelistes.”* In 1549 two heretics, John Assheton and Michael 
Thombes, were required to take an oath of recantation ending with “so helpe 
me God, and thes hollie evangelistes.”* 

Turning now to the form oz oaths required after 1552, we find the Eliza- 
bethan oath of supremacy of 1559 concluding with “So helpe me God and 
by the Contentes of this Booke.”** This represents a slight falling off from 
the purity of the oath given in the 1552 ordinal. But by 1605 the oath of 
allegiance and obedience to King James restores the form to the simple words 
“So help me God.”** The “Etcetera Oath,” passed by convocation in 1640, 
closes with “So help me God in Jesus Christ.”** And finally the Solemn 
League and Covenant of 1643 ends with these words: “And this Covenant 
we make in the presence of Almighty God, the Searcher of all hearts, with 

86 It is interesting to note that section 107 of the Imperial Recess of Augsburg of 1555 
ordained that all oaths administered in courts, to Catholics as well as to Protestants, should be 
taken simply in the name of God and the Holy Gospel. Emil Sehling, “Oath,” New Schaff- 
Herzog Encyclopedia, VII, 211. This was to satisfy the emperor's Protestant subjects, who refused 
oaths by saints. 

87 Alexander Nowell, 4 Catechism Written in Latin by Alexander Nowell, ed. by G. E. 
Corrie (Cambridge, 1853), pp. vil, 14, 128. See also Thomas Rogers, The Catholic Doctrine of 
the Church of England (1586), ed. by John J. S. Perowne (Cambridge, 1854), p. 358. 

88 Westminster Confession of Faith, chap. xxu, art. 11, in Creeds of Christendom, ed. by 
Philip Schaff (6th ed., New York, 1931), MI, 649-50. 

89 Ninety-Six Sermons by . . . Lancelot Andrewes (Oxford, 1841-43), V, 74. 

80 David Wilkins, Concilia Magnae Britanniae . . . (London, 1737), UL, 755. 

21 26 Henry VII. c. 2; 28 Henry VII. c. 7. no. 15; 28 Henry VIII. c. 10. no. 6; 35 Henry 
VIH. c. 1. no, 7. 

82 Wilkins, III, 856. See also ¿bid., WI, 871 for a similar oath used at the consecration of the 
archbishop of York in 1544. 


83 Thid., TV, 41, 42. 24 1 Elizabeth c. 1. no. 9. 95 3 James I c. 4. no, 9. 
88 Daniel Neal, The History of the Puritans . . . (London, 1732-38), II, 350. 
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a true intention, to perform the same, as we shall answer at that great day, 
when the secrets of all hearts shall be disclosed.” °” 

In conclusion, a word should be said about the roles played by Lollardy 
and by Continental influence in this particular phase of the English Reforma- 
tion. There is evidence that the Lollard opposition to oaths by creatures con- 
tinued well down into the Reformation proper. There is also evidence that 
from about 1529 onward a similar Continental idea was present in England. 
I think we may therefore assume that it was both these forces together, rather 
than either one of them alone, which finally succeeded in changing the form 


of the oath. 
97 John Rushworth, Historical Collections . . . (London, 1659-1701), V, 479. 
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The National Bank in 1836. A Partisan 
Appraisal 


Asrauam H. Venir* 


THE appended document was found in the Martin Collection of the Bronson 
Papers at the New York Public Library. lt presents a shrewd, if bitingly 
partisan, appraisal of the political prospects for passage of a proposed national 
banking project to succeed the expiring Second Bank of the United States. 
Seen in proper perspective, it fits into a pattern of many years of unremitting 
effort by Isaac Bronson to secure, in the enactment of some such measure, the 
incorporation of those banking theories to the development and elaboration 
of which he had long devoted himself 

This memorandum was obviously addressed to Bronson as a confidential 
analysis of the political situation relative to his plans. The references to the 
resignation of Clinch,’ to Cass’s resignation as Secretary of War and his 
anxiety to assume his ministership to France, and to Van Buren’s desire to 
- await the impending election fix the date as between the end of September and 
early November, 1836. 

The problem of authorship resolves itself to an overwhelming probability, 
if not an absolute certainty. The hostility toward the administration -points 
to a Whig; the author says he has been on the Washington scene for fourteen 
sessions; the scathing characterizations of those discussed disqualify them as 
possibilities. The one correspondent with whom Bronson was in close con- 
tact at the time who meets all these specifications was Elisha Whittlesey, 
Whig representative from Ohio. Born in Connecticut, Bronson’s native state, 
Whittlesey had moved to Ohio in 1806 and had been elected to the eighteenth 


*The editor is a teacher of history in the Brooklyn Technical High School. 

1The banking theories of Bronson and the background which illuminates the context of 
person and circumstance surrounding the document are set forth more fully in my “Isaac Bron- 
son: His Banking Theory and the Financial Controversies of the Jacksonian Period,” Journal of 
Economic History, V (November, 1945), 201-%4. 

2 Brig. Gen. Duncan Clinch resigned September 21, 1836. Francis B. Heitman, Historical 
Register and Dictionary of the United States Army (Washington, 1903), I, 310. 

3 Cass resigned October 5, 1836, and assumed his new post October 24, Biographical Directory 
of the American Congress, 1774-1927 (Washington, 1928), p. 794. 
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and to the seven. succeeding Congresses, serving from March 4, 1823, to July 
9, 1838. By October, 1836, he would have served the seven terms, or the four- 
teen sessions, referred to.* Common ties that migrating New Englanders 
frequently maintained with their native state may well account for the rela- 
tionship that developed between Brcnson and Whittlesey. The only difficulty 
with identifying the latter as the author is the lack of concordance in hand; 
if the document is merely a copy of an original in Whittlesey's hand, the 
difficulty evaporates. 

The candid contents of the “Memoranda” require little by way of exegesis: 
the tart and trenchant characterizations are as free of ambiguity as they are 
of subtlety, and the personalities discussed scarcely need identification. Amos 
Kendall and Francis P. Blair, of course, were in the inner circle around 
Jackson; Reuben M. Whitney as a director of the United States Bank had 
helped lead the fight on Biddle* Levi Woodbury, John Forsyth, and Mahlon 
Dickerson were Secretaries of Treasury, State, and Navy, respectively; Sena- 
tors Silas Wright and Nathaniel Tallmadge were from New York. “Lyn” 
refers to Lewis F. Linn, senator from Missouri; and Thomas Ewing was 
senator from Ohio. Benton, Calhoun, Webster, Clay, and Van Buren were too 
long on the national scene to require comment. Churchill C. Cambreleng 
was House administration leacer and chairman of the Committee on Ways 
and Means.* 


Memoranda 


The position of parties and things upon the plan of adopting the fiscal Bank so 
far as I can judge or ascertain are as follows. 


The President Having through Kendall adopted the Deposite Bank system, 
is still disposed to continue the plan as he only thinks through 
Kendall on the subject and is grossly ignorant of details & prin- 
ciples of currency and banking. 

Kendall Believes, or affects to believe the braai of the deposite 
bank scheme, and of Bentons fool hard money notions; if he 
is honest in this belief, he is a greater fool than 1 take him to be, 
I think he is corrupt and uses the scheme to forward party pur- 
poses, inasmuch as the President thinks through Kendal, I 
should have named K first, in this mema. 

Blair He is with Kendall and is corrupt body & Soul 


Whitney Heaven save the mark, believes the scheme of deposite banks 
pays him a large salary, and of course is perfect, He is a con- 
summate Knave and has power over 


4Ibid., p. 1696. 

5 Ralph To H Catterall, The Second Bank of the United States (Chicago, 1903), PP. 275-77. 

6 The following document i is reproduced with such errors of spelling, punctuation, and struc- 
ture as appear in the original. 
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Who knows that the present plan must fail, but he is bound 
hand and foot, and dares not move with honesty of purpose. 
(N.B. There is a rumor of Woodbury’s quitting the Treasury) 
I know nothing, they appear but little on the real stage- Cass 
wants to gett off to France, and out of the Melé his utter incom- 
petency as War Minister has brought about his ears 

Know and feel the utter fallacy of the present deposite plan, 
and they would, if not bound hand and foot by Party, go right; 
they may do so yet. 

Being a monomaniac on the subject of Banks, looks at all like 
a mad dog does at Water. He is a strange compound of Knave 
& Fool. 

Is well convinced of the utility of the proposed plan, but dares 
not move, contrary to Benton & Party. 

All know the extent of the danger of leaving the deposites as 
they now are, in banks without any security, and conducted on 
wrong principles, but they will not interfere. They will let the 
disease become as bad as possible, and then cry out, unskillful 
surgeons. 


Knows perfectly well the absolute incapacity of the present 
deposite Banks, to carry on the business of the Government, with 
safety to themselves, the people, & the Government; but he dares 
not move an inch to the right or left, until after the election~ 
such is his habitual deception, and concealment of his senti- 
ments, that there is no one who can tell his opinion, much less 
his intentions- He believes that men can be governed by their 
interest, and when he finds those who cannot be used thus, he 
avoids them, and this is the reason he has no friends who are 
independent. I speak of political friends— I therefore believe that 
his imbecile tool 

will dodge the question, by delaying his report (if indeed he 
reports at all) till it is too late to act on it this session, and then 
hold out to the people the hope of better arrangements next 
session, thus gaining time for the election. 


Under the foregoing belief, there remains in my mind but little hope of getting 


the administration party to act on the proposed plan, and the question then 
arises how far it is politic, to put it into the hands of the opposition in 
Congress at this juncture. My conviction is, that such is the best course, 
provided Cambreleng will not immediately report, and I would put it into 
the hands of moderate opposition men—men who have even the confidence 
of administration men (individually) This had better be done in both 
houses, so as to spread the matter fully before the people, in an authentic 
shape. It is the dread of this alone, which can operate on the party- Such 
a mass of corrupt imbecility, and brute ignorance, as is now in the H. of 
Repts. I never saw got together in Congress;* and the fear of the people 
alone, can be made to operate on such an inert mass, destitute alike of moral 
feeling and shame. If the plain naked fact, that security to the Government 


+1 have been here during fourteen Sessions 
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for the deposites was offered, accompanied by emolument to the people, 
arising from payment of interest on the deposites, can be brought fairly 


- before the public, and that the administration rejected the plan, the people 


will not be so blind as to adhere to them. Fortunately it is not an abstract 
question, which can be sophisticated & mystified, it appeals directly to the 
every day business of the community, and the Proposition is so plain 
“Security & profit to Government for public money” “safety and emolument 
to the people in Bank issues” that it is irresistable; and the question will 
immediately arise, why not adopt the plan? There is no evading this ques- 
tion; the answer will be, the deposite banks which pay no interest for the 
public money, which are unsound and in a dangerous state, that can neither 
transact the public fiscal business, nor regulate private exchanges & issues, 
prevented the adoption of the plan. That R M Whitneys interest prevented 
it, That Mr Kendall Mr Blair & the other Van Buren and [word illegible] 
prevented it. That Mr. Van Buren’s creature Mr. Cambreleng prevented it, 
& that the Sec of the Treasury dare not say nay, to the tribe who control 
the matter. As to the Chief, he is as the King on his death bed, all look to 
his successor. No one cares what Jackson thinks now. 

The administration have enough to stagger under, two Indian Wars, . dis- 
grace in one beyond endurance, an imbecile War Minister, a puerile stupid 
chief Major Gen’l € Scott losing caste, and the whole army under him 
feeling degraded, Clinch resigning who will of course tell tales out of 
school now, and many other matters- 
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MY THREE YEARS WITH EISENHOWER: THE PERSONAL DIARY OF 
CAPTAIN HARRY C. BUTCHER, USNR, NAVAL AIDE TO GENERAL 
EISENHOWER, 1942 TO 1945. (New York: Simon and Schuster. 1946. Pp. 
xvi, 911. $5.00.) 


GeneraL Eisenhower occupies an almost unique place in military history. 
He was charged with that most difficult of all tasks, the waging of a coalition war. 
He was in command of armies of diversified nationalities, a polylingual staff, and 
field commanders of highly developed egos. He was the buffer between intricate 
combat operations, on the one hand, and delicate political situations, on the other. 
Never altogether a soldier nor altogether a statesman, he needed the qualities of 
both in order to maintain a nice balance between conflicting theories of the con- 
duct of war and equally conflicting theories of high-level politics. He possessed 
limited authority, being servant of the Combined Chiefs of Staff as regards the 
larger strategy of the war and, as well, conciliator, co-ordinator, and, in name at 
least, supreme commander of all Allied forces, first in the Mediterranean and 
later in western Europe. His were tasks to test the soul of the truly great—requir- 
ing integrity, good humor, disinterestedness, persistence, and moral courage of a 
high order. That he possessed a large measure of these is obvious from the results, 
for no coalition war has ever been brought to a successful conclusion so expe- 
ditiously, with so few disruptive forces, and with such notable economy of life. 
Despite criticism to the contrary—some of which is justified and some of which 
savors of sniping—Dwight D. Eisenhower has earned a place as one of the great 
captains of history. 

Captain Butcher shared Eisenhower’s bed and board for the entire period of 
the latter’s service overseas. At General Eisenhower’s direction he kept a diary of 
day-to-day happenings at what ultimately became Supreme Allied Headquarters. 
The resulting chronicle should have been a historical document of the highest im- 
portance. In some respects it is, but in most respects it is highly disappointing. 
Neither General Eisenhower nor Captain Butcher seems to have been altogether 
. clear what purpose the record was supposed to serve. The former seems to have 
favored a fairly formal staff record “showing dates, places, and reminders of in- 
teresting events, official and personal.” The latter had some conception of the mag- 
nificent opportunity which was his, but no clear idea of how to capitalize on it: 
“I had a ringside seat for a big show [writes Butcher] and I knew how lucky I 
was to be a firsthand witness to world history in the making. I had something of 
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a feeling that I was a reporter for the general public, but at that time [July, 1942, 
when the diary was started] I had no clear idea as to whether or how the material 
ever would be used.” The result is an unconscionably long book which lacks a sense 
of proportion, is slipshod in reporting the vitally important, and exasperatingly 
detailed in reporting the trivial. A historian using this book will do a good deal of 
intellectual placer mining, sorting an enormous amount of sand for a relatively few 
nuggets. 

In fairness to Mr. Butcher it must be pointed out that he was not a historian 
and was not writing for historians. He was looking to a larger reading public, 
which undoubtedly will be absorbed in the trivia, the gossip, and the human inter- 
est which occupy so much of the pages. But there also is a good deal of raw ma- 
terial here, not for the writers of military history alone, but for chroniclers of the 
larger phases of the war. Few volumes, for example, give so clear a picture of the 
manner in which the grand strategy of nations, the force of great personalities, the 
clash of personal ambitions, and other nonmilitary factors enter into the conduct 
of a war. On certain specific questions vital to an understanding of the events of 
1942 to 1945 there is revealing material: the manner in which fear of a Soviet 
collapse dominated Allied military policy in 1942; the dominant role played by 
Mr. Roosevelt in the decision to fight in North Africa before 1943; the basic con- 
flicts between British and American staffs concerning the timing, magnitude, and 
chances for success of a landing on the French coast; the complicated problem of 
dealing with Giraud, de Gaulle, and Darlan; the highly articulate views of Win- 
ston Churchill on military strategy; the role played by civilians like Harry Hopkins 
at Casablanca, Teheran, Yalta, and other conferences. There are invaluable, al- 
though not detailed or colorful, portraits af some of the war's military leaders like 
Marshall, Montgomery, Bradley, Patton, and Alexander. On these matters, as well 
as others, no historian can afford to overlook the source materials provided by Mr. 
Butcher's book. 

On the other hand, the volume wil’ have to be used with the utmost caution. 
To begin with, it is not a true diary. There were a good many consecutive days 
when no entries were made; an attempt was made later to supply some of the 
missing entries from memory, from correspondence, and from documentary 
records. These ex post facto entries are of doubtful value and authenticity. The 
author says he was so busy at times that an “occasional date” is necessarily miss- 
ing. But there are no entries at all, with one trivial exception, for the first week 
of the Ardennes engagement and a suspicious paucity of essential information for 
the whole- period of the Battle of the Bulge. There is no way of telling the extent 
to which, in cutting the diary from over “a million to about 640,000 words, Mr. 
Butcher was guided by considerations other than brevity; indeed, he admits elimi- 
nating material, properly enough, which would violate personal confidences or 
would prejudice Anglo-American relations. There is, too, a good deal of hearsay 
reporting which can have little value as evidence—such, for example, as Elliot 
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Roosevelt's second or third-hand account of the Teheran conference. One gets a 
feeling, however, that Butcher is honest if not historically minded or historically 
trained. He says specifically that he did not engage in any “second-guessing” and 
therefore did not “edit” his daily record, And he was not censored by Eisenhower, 
who refused to examine the finished manuscript. Because of his long friendship 
with Eisenhower, Butcher is less critical than he might be. His basic impression of 
the greatness of the man is justified. But the diary itself is a curious combination of 
Pepys, Boswell, and Walter Winchell. Caveat emptor. 

Colonel Frank Monaghan has supplied valuable running commentaries on 
global strategy for insertion at appropriate intervals in the text. There is a good 
glossary of military terms, including abbreviations and code names. And the pub- 
lishers are to be congratulated on an unusually complete, although inadequately 
subdivided, index. 

This book provides a lesson for the future which should be taken to heart by 
the general staff and the historical profession. Every high-ranking officer and 
headquarters should have a trained historian to keep detailed records of this sort, 
for no one chosen at random can possibly provide the chronicle which the situa- 
tion requires. Such a historian would not be a substitute for a personal diarist like 
Butcher but supplementary to him. The former would provide a record of genuine 
historical value, the latter the trivia and local color. Otherwise priceless records will 
be forever lost. 


Institute for Advanced Study Epwarp Mzap EARLE 


THE INTERNATIONAL SECRETARIAT: A GREAT EXPERIMENT IN 
INTERNATIONAL ADMINISTRATION, By Egon F. Ranshofen-Wert- 
heimer, Special Consultant and Research Associate. [Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, Division of International Law; Studies in the Adminis- 
tration of International Law and Organization, No, 3.] (New York: Dis- 
tributed by International Documents Service, Columbia University Press. 1945. 
Pp. xxvii, 500. $4.50.) 

The International Secretariat, published under the auspices of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, is the first comprehensive study we have had 
of the experience in international administration gained by the League of Nations. 
Its author is Egon Ranshofen-Wertheimer, who was himself a member of the 
League’s secretariat in the decade between 1930 and 1940 and who is thus in an 
excellent position to speak from firsthand knowledge. It is true that earlier studies 
covered part of the ground which this book traverses, notably Felix Morley’s The 
Society of Nations, published in 1932, and the more recent booklet issued by the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs in London, entitled The International 
Secretariat of the Future. But these studies were limited in their scope, and we are 
indebted both to the present author and to the Carnegie Endowment for a thor- 
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ough, scholarly, and timely analysis of the organization and development of the 
secretariat at Geneva, which brings the story up to date. 

To those of us who were at one time or another officially connected with the 
secretariat or who followed its operations at close range, Mr. Ranshofen-Wert- 
heimer's book is absorbing reading, and because of its timeliness it will un- 
doubtedly appeal to a wider public as well. Here is the complete story of the fum- 
bling uncertainty with which the experiment was begun in 1919—an uncertainty 
ascribable to the fact that nobody had ever had any experience in this kind of work 
before; there were no precedents, no rules, no guides. Here, too, we see the 
gradual building of a devoted staff, completely divorced from national ties, wedded 
to the single loyalty of a world community. We see the results of the slow poison 
that Italian Undersecretary-General Paulucci introduced into the system, by putting 
his Fascism ahead of his allegiance to the League. We see the impact of Hitlerism 
on Geneva prior to the time when Germany withdrew from the League. But in 
spite of manifestations of decay due to the rise of the totalitarian powers, there 
is abundant evidence to justify Mr. Ranshofen-Wertheimer's conclusion that “the 
League has shown that it is possible to establish an integrated body of international 
officials, loyal to the international agency and ready to discharge faithfully the in- 
ternational obligations incumbent upon them. It was not for lack of executive 
efficiency that the League system failed.” 

Mr. Ranshofen-Wertheimer was bound to touch on the delicate subject of M. J. 
Avenol, the French secretary-general who succeeded Sir Eric Drummond, and he 
does it judiciously and with restraint. Perhaps he shows too much restraint. If in 
the days between 1932 and 1940 the League had had a secretary-general who pos- 
sessed qualities of imagination, daring, and high courage, it is just possible that 
history would have taken a different turn. Instead, during this crucial period, the 
secertary-general, while he may have had some administrative ability, was other- 
wise completely miscast for his role. He never understood the nature of the prob- 
lems that faced the world; he was lacking in initiative and leadership; and in the 
end, following the victory of the German aggressors in 1940 and probably at the 
behest of Vichy and Berlin, he obviously tried to scuttle what was left of the 
League, Perhaps the wisest and ablest man in Christendom could not, after 1932, 
have checked the forces that were bent on wrecking the world; but the League 
could have ended its course with honor, with its flag still flying for a lost cause; 
instead of which it surrendered to the spirit of defeatism which in that tragic hour 
gripped the hearts of so many men and nations. 

This book will be of inestimable service to the United Nations as it takes over 
the functions and work of the League. Thé experience of twenty years was not in 
vain. One might wish that the book had been published earlier, for there are 
certain obvious lessons growing out of those two decades which it may now be too 
late to apply. For instance, there is the question of site. Mr. Ranshofen-Wertheimer 
makes this comment: “There is almost unanimity that an international center 
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must not be under the tutelage of any great power or under the influence of her 
political conceptions and aims.” And he goes on to quote the report of the Royal 
Institute, referred to above: “The main, and probably inescapable, disadvantage of 
location within the boundaries of a major Power, would be a tendency for the 
organization to be overshadowed by the international policies and relations of its 
host. It might even be affected by national political issues.” 

Again, Mr. Ranshofen-Wertheimer speaks of what the League learned about the 
essential qualifications of a secretary-general. “All things considered,” he says, “it 
can be stated that it was a mistake on the part of the statesmen responsible for 
establishing the League to choose an administrator [as a secretary-general]. The 
purely administrative tasks couid well have been entrusted with advantage to a 
man of Sir Eric [Drummond’s] fibre, but the political tasks should have been in 
the hands of a statesman whose past réle and standing in the international world 
and whose general approach would have made him an equal of the top delegates 
and secured for the Secretary-General the prestige needed for international action. 
... The lesson of the League in this respect is as clear as possible, hardly open to 
contention, and absolutely convincing.” 

It is to be hoped that the United Nations will profit by the experiences and mis- 
takes of the organization on which it was patterned. In tracing the pattern, one can 
do no better than read this book. 


New York City Raymonp B, Fospick 


THE UNITED STATES AND BRITAIN. By Crane Brinton, Professor of His- 
tory, Harvard University. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1945. Pp. 
xii, 305. $2.50.) 


Tuts is the first volume of an American Foreign Policy Library series to be 
edited by Sumner Welles and Professor McKay in twenty-five volumes and pub- 
lished by the Harvard University Press, In such distinguished hands and with the 
Harvard imprint, it should attract wide attention and fill a great present need. The 

" series is intended, if this volume is any indication, for the general reader who is 
emerging from an isolation so complete that he lacks even the rudiments of informa- 
tion about foreign countries, including Britain and the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. The first third of this volume is devoted to a necessarily brief relation of 
the most elementary facts about British geography, population, the parliamentary 
system, parties, the church, and education. No similar section is included. for the 
United States. The bulk of the book describes the “grave economic problems” be- 
tween the United States and Britain, contrasts their basic positions, and considers 
monetary and exchange issues, cartels, oil, and the like. The “less grave political 
problems” between the two nations are also treated—Atlantic and Pacific bases, 
trusteeships, spheres of influence in the Near, Middle, and Far East, and Latin 
‘America, which is courageously added as an American or British sphere of in- 
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fluence. The interrelation and interaction of economic and political problems is 
stressed throughout, the relations of both countries to the world emphasized, and 
some real consideration given to a world order and to the United Nations. 

Readers familiar with the subject will probably feel that the first third of the 
book is too elementary to be worth while; the latter two thirds, however, is ex- 
pertly packed with relevant information about problems whose complexity is only 
too apparent, And in the forthcoming volumes about other countries, introductory 
sections may well prove to be among the most useful features of the series. Pro- 
fessor Brinton’s extended personal experience in wartime Britain occupies less 
space than one could wish, but to have given it greater emphasis would have 
altered the character of the volume. 

The author discusses and analyzes issues without trying to settle them, but well- 
considered and acute conclusions do appear upon vital questions everyone wishes 
answered. The economic cost of the war has been high but can be paid, he feels, 
by hard and intelligent work. Britain can and will recover; but the restoration of 
Britain depends on the restoration of an orderly world trade and this in turn de- 
pends, Professor Brinton thinks, primarily on the policies of the United States, 
not of Britain. He concludes that the organization for total war which reached so 
high a point did not make Britain totalitarian or socialist. The continuation of 
the war measures is expedient, if not essential, and has not and will not lead to 
socialism as the word is ordinarily used. Professor Brinton believes that Britain 
can remain a great power only if numerous conditions can be fulfilled. India, he 
concedes, will be lost, and its loss will not be a catastrophe. But Britain must re- 
tain the loyalty and full co-operation of the dominions, must keep her “valuable 
African possessions” (including the Sudan?) and at least Malaya in Asia. A life 
line to the East will be essential, for which a minimum would be Gibraltar, Malta, 
the Suez Canal, Aden, a base in India or Ceylon, and Singapore. Hong Kong, 
Rhodes, Cyprus, and the Carribbean islands are no longer imperative. On the 
whole, Professor Brinton takes an optimistic view of the future of Britain, of the 
empire, and of the relations of both with the United States. 


Washington University RoLanD G. USHER 


AMERIGO VESPUCCI: PILOT MAJOR. By Frederick ]. Pohl. (New York: 
Columbia University Press. 1944. Pp. x, 249. $3.00.)* 


In 1926 Alberto Magnaghi, of the University of Palermo, proposed to reverse 
the prevailing view of the two main groups of Vespuccian sources. The works 
printed in or about 1504, namely, the Mundus novus and the Soderini Letter, 
which talk of four voyages by Vespucci and date his discovery of the South 
American mainland in 1497, a year before Columbus discovered it, are now re- 


*At the editor’s request Mr. Wilson has included the substance of a challenging piece of 
research, only a part of which has been published. It bears on the book under review but was not, 
of course, available in its entirety to Mr. Pohl. 3 
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garded as forgeries. On the other hand, the Vespucci letters to Lorenzo di Pier 
Francesco de'Medici from Seville (1500), Cape Verde (1501), and Lisbon (1502), 
which describe only two voyages to America and which were published in the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries as apocryphal, are now accepted as 
genuine. Thus at a stroke Vespucci seems to be relieved of the charge that he in- 
vented a voyage of 1497 in order to antedate Columbus and steal his glory. Along 
with this profound reversal of historical and literary point of view goes also a new 
appreciation of Vespucci’s pioneer work in the determination of longitude by 
astronomical observation. , 

Magnaghi’s theory marked an era in the progress of Vespuccian criticism. The 
late Stefan Zweig presented its main outlines to English-speaking readers in a 
vivid, rather dramatic volume (reviewed in this periodical for October, 1942). 
And now we have this more erudite and careful presentation by Pohl. The book 
sets forth the basic ideas rather more lucidly than did Magnaghi himself, and 
doubtless constitutes the best available guide to the mazes of the Vespucci prob- 
lem as it exists today. Unfortunately it does not itself bring the problem appreciably 
nearer to a solution. The Magnaghi theories are admirably expounded, but they 
can hardly be said to be criticized at all. 

Sharp division of the sources into “genuine letters” describing two Vespuccian 
voyages only (1499-1500 and 1501-1502) and “forgeries” describing four (adding 
an earlier one in 1497-1498 and a later one in 1503-1504) is an oversimplification. 
The three letters to Lorenzo, it is true, meet every reasonable test of genuineness. 
There are a few unsolved puzzles about them, but these do not exceed the limits, 
so to speak, of historical tolerance. And yet the “genuine letter” of 1502, describing 
the voyage of 1501-1502 to the far south, remarks, “I noted there the wonders of 
God and of nature, of which I determined to inform Your Excellency, as I have 
done of my other voyages.” Note the plural, “other voyages,” implying not only 
the one of 1499-1500 but at least one earlier. Pohl’s effort (p. 131) to explain this 
away is not convincing. 

On the other hand, the Soderini Letter of 1504, often referred to by the descrip- 
tive title of the “Four Voyages,” can hardly be a forgery through and through. The 
early parts are the most dubious. There was probably a “first voyage” of about 
1497-1498, though we may have no reliable account of it. One may suspect that the 
narrative about it in the Soderini Letter is a somewhat garbled variant version of 
the voyage of 1499-1500. 

Very different is the story of the “fourth voyage.” The closing paragraph prob- 
ably comes from the compiler of the Soderini Letter, but the body of the narrative 
has the quality of the genuine letters addressed to Lorenzo. Despite Pohl’s dis- 
interest in it (p. 154), its geographical and commercial significance is considerable. 
Its description of “Bad Island” corresponds perfectly to Fernáo Noronha off the 
bulge of Brazil. The original admiral is nowhere named—just as in the letter of 
1500 Hojeda is nowhere named—but he was doubtless Gonçalo Coelho (see 
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Damião de Góes, Crónica [1926], I, 145). In 1502 King Manuel let a contract to a 
company of merchants, to exploit Brazil. They were to send out six ships a year, 
explore 300 leagues of coast a year, and build and maintain a fort for three years 
(see Alexander Marchant, From Barter to Slavery [1942], p. 29). The “fourth 
voyage” of Vespucci seems to have been the first of these annual expeditions. After 
the ill-fated Coelho lost four ships and his life, Vespucci apparently took charge. 
Observe that he seems to apologize for not going beyond the site of the fort, 260 
leagues from Bahia, “for we could not go farther, because we had no crews and 
I lacked much gear.” Was he conscious of falling short of the company’s contract 
to explore 300 leagues of coast each year? 

The Soderini Letter is certainly in its present form a forgery, but the story of 
the “fourth voyage” is probably a genuine Vespuccian letter received in Florence 
not long before it was incorporated into the published compilation. Whether or 
not it was originally addressed to Lorenzo there is no way of determining. There 
are incomprehensible references in it to distances and to latitude and longitude, 
but numbers were always liable to miscopying in manuscript transmission. Half 
a dozen similar puzzles as to numbers occur in the letter from Seville, but do not 
prevent that document from being regarded as genuine. 

A certain omission in Pohl’s work is also serious. His chronological list of 
voyages from 1486 to 1522 mertions no exploration of the South American main- 
land before ‘the third voyage of Columbus in 1498. Both his list and his text seem 
to assume that there was none. Such a belief has prevailed since the time of Las 
Casas, who made a sort of religious dogma of it. “It is manifest,” he wrote in 
chapter cxt of his Historia, “that the Admiral Don Cristobal Colón, was the first 
by whom Divine Providence ordained that our great continent should be dis- 
covered, and chose him for the instrument through whom all these hitherto un- 
known Indies should be shown to the world. He saw it on Wednesday, the 1st of 
August ... 1498.” 

The long trial between the crown and Diego Columbus, son of Christopher, 
over his rights in the Indies reinforced the belief. That famous lawsuit turned 
chiefly on one question: Was Paria, on the northern coast of South America, dis- 
covered by Christopher Columbus before all other Christians? The plaintiff de- 
clared that his father had been the first to explore not merely the islands of the 
New World but also its continental mainland. “The Admiral Don Diego, his son,” 
writes Las Casas, “had proof of this from 60 hearsay witnesses and 25 eye-witnesses, 
as is seen by the records of the lawsuit, which I have not only seen but thoroughly 
examined . . . Neither the Indies nor any part of them would have been made 
known if the Admiral had not led the way. This is proved by 16 hearsay wit- 
nesses, by 41 who believed it, by 20 who knew it, and by 13 who gave evidence 
that in their belief the Admiral made his discoveries before anyone else whatever.” 

Las Casas is a past master of the art of reiteration. He, and the long parade 
of witnesses at the trial, have kad a profound effect in this matter. The discovery 
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of South America in 1498 has come to seem like a fixed point in history. The stand- 
ard encyclopedias state it as a fact, unqualified. In reality, despite the dogmatism 
of Las Casas, there is considerable uncertainty about it among the early authorities, 
particularly these four: 

(1) Bernáldez, in his Historia de los Reyes Católicos, ascribes the discovery of 
Paria to Columbus, but dates it in 1497. 

(2) Oviedo, in Book II of his Historia natural y general de las Indias, states 
that Columbus discovered Paria in “1496, although some say 1497.” This prefer- 
ence for 1496 may well be based on the evidence of Peter Martyr mentioned be- 
low. The latter's book came out in 1535, five years before Oviedo's. 

(3) Peter Martyr's Opus epistolarum, in Letter 168, dated October 5, 1496, says 
that Columbus has just returned from the Indies “with very many garlands of 
oriental pearls,” which he found at a place “called Paria by the inhabitants.” He 
is said to have followed the coast for a great many days, and “he thinks that these 
regions are contiguous with and attached to Cuba, so that both of them are the 
very continent of India of the Ganges.” 

(4) Angelo Trevisan, in a narrative known only from a manuscript copy of 
about 1503, tells how Columbus, at the time of his 1494 voyage along southern 
Cuba, had sent five caravels off to the south, searching for a pearl fishery of which 
the natives had informed him. After twelve days’ sailing to the south, southeast, 
and then southwest, the expedition is said to have found the place—obviously 
Paria, though no name is given. There they traded European trinkets for a great 
many pearls, and subsequently followed that coast westward for about 2,500 miles. 
Finally, by an unspecified route, they are stated to have “returned to their Captain 
Columbus on Hispaniola.” This voyage of an unnamed captain and his crew in or 
about 1494 is presumably what Columbus reported to Peter Martyr in 1496, ap- 
parently taking credit for the work of his subordinate. 

If such a voyage took place, it is almost as important for the Vespucci prob- 
lem as for the Columbus problem. At any rate, it seems to render pointless Pohl’s 
earnest discussion as to which of these two explorers should have the credit. for 
first discovering the South American mainland. Angelo Trevisan and Peter Martyr 
might conceivably be mistaken about this matter, but their testimony ought 
not to be passed over in silence. I have investigated as carefully as possible the 
authenticity of Peter Martyr’s Letter 168, which seems to be corroborated by other 
sources in about 95 per cent of its statements. Every scholar who has referred to 
it has pronounced the letter misdated, without making any detailed examination 
of its credentials, simply because it dates the discovery of the South American main- 
land before 1498. . 


Washington, D. C. WILLIAM JEROME WILSON 


LES TECHNICIENS DE LA COLONISATION (XIX"-XX" SIECLES). Avant- 
propos général et introduction par Ch.-A. Julien. [Colonies et Empires, Collec- 
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tion Internationale de Documentation Coloniale, Premiére Série: Etudes Colon- 
iales, 1.] (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France. 1946, Pp. viii, 321. Fr. 150.) 


Tuts volume consists of fifteen biographical sketches arbitrarily selected to 
portray both contrasting and characteristic colonial techniques. Germany is rep- 
resented by the filibusterer Carl Peters, Belgium by the philanthropic imperialist 
Emile Banning, Italy by Italo Balbo, the Netherlands by Van den Bosch, and 
Portugal by Serpa Pinto. Except upon Banning, no fattery is wasted. Georges 
Bourgin's study of Balbo is the one original contribution to historical research. 

The bulk of the volume is devoted to French and British empire builders. 
Bugeaud’s rule of the sword in Algeria is creditably surveyed. Faidherbe’s found- 
ing of Dakar and Senegambia is traced with flourishes worthy of G. A. Henty. 
Gallieni, the deserving hero of the “taxicab army,” loses no shred of glory in his 
military occupation of Tonking and his governorship of Madagascar. Auguste 
Pavie (“le héros de cette merveilleuse histoire”) has his explorations in Siam and 
annexations to Indo-China neatly immortalized. Jeane Dresch supplies the only 
critical analyis of a French technicien in his study of Lyautey, the old reactionary. 
With this exception, the five chapters devoted to British Empire figures are, on 
the whole, more objective and less replete with hero worship. The solid achieve- 
ments of Lord Selkirk, Lord Durham, Gibbon Wakefield, Sir George Grey, and 
Cecil Rhodes are ably condensed. Marcel Giraud’s studies of Selkirk and Durham 
are superbly written. Maurice Crouzet supplies the most penetrating, comprehen- 
sive, and damning indictment of Rhodes’s career that has ever been factually con- 

* densed into twenty pages. 

Ch.-André Julien says in his preface that the authors were of different opinions 
but were united in a common hope for the future of France and the French 
union. No greater unity can be discovered in this collective work, unless, perhaps, 
it is to be found in the high consistency of French style. As the editor comments 
in his introduction, “. . . en colonisation comme en amour, tout est grand dans 
les commencements.” The same comment seems to hold true for the historians 
of these beginnings. 


Superior State Teachers College F. Epwarp Lunp 


Ancient and Medieval History 


CURRENCY IN ROMAN AND BYZANTINE EGYPT. By Louis C. West 
and Allan Chester Johnson. [Princeton University Studies in Papyrology, No. 
5.] (Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1944. Pp. ix, 195. $3.00.) 


RESEARCH on the subject of this useful monograph requires experience in many 
fields of learning. The laws of economics and the principles of economic history 
have to be as continuously considered as the results of Greek and Roman numis- 
matics, of papyrology, and of Greek epigraphy. Textual criticism of Greek and 
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Roman authors, Hellenistic, Roman, Byzantine, and even Pharaonic history are 
no less essential. It is therefore not to be wondered at that the number of living 
scholars who, in our generation, considered this field of research as more than 
an occasional side line of scientific inquiries, is very small. I know of only five 
names, myself included. We perhaps have lost our best hope in this war, Dr. 
Gunnar Mickwitz of Helsingfors, a scholar equally versed in the intricacies of 
economics, papyrology, ancient history, and Greek and Latin authors, and prob- 
ably superior to us survivors in economic statistics and in reading knowledge of 
Byzantine authors. 

Of the others, Dr. I. G. Milne of Oxford is an outstanding numismatist, an 
experienced papyrologist and classical scholar, but has the economic views of a 
past generation. Professor A. Segré, late of Italy and now of New York, is su- 
perior to many in legal knowledge; but his not seldom ingenuous contributions 
are fraught with danger for the uninitiated, because his references are often faulty, 
his philological and economic interpretations unequal, and he occasionally even 
doubts the certain and generally accepted readings in authors and documents 
when they endanger his theories. Professor Johnson, on the other hand, is cer- 
tainly the best papyrologist in our field. His outstanding publications combining 
learning and common sense are a blessing to the beginner and a laborsaving help 
to all his colleagues. Dr. West is known as an industrious collector of evidence 
for economic problems of the Roman Empire. 

Wherever interpretations of Greek unliterary papyri is in the foreground of 
the inquiry, że. in chapters 1-VI, vit, 1x, xI-xmr and in most of the appendix 
on documents from Roman and Byzantine Egypt, this book will be used for a 
long time to come to establish the history of currency in the Nile country from 
Augustus to Amr. One notices everywhere a hand well experienced in handling 
papyri, and my main objections to the use of accumulated evidence of some prices, 
wages, and similar economic figures where the evidence is scanty are based on the 
principles of economic statistics according to which all statistical statements de- 
duced from less than one hundred or so single figures are open to doubt. In addi- 
tion, several documents are not discussed which might have changed the picture. 
I mention Pap. Argent. Gr. 1 verso, Col. I (Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, 
XXIX [1944], 1 £.) and Pap. Giss. Univ. Bibl. 22 with the final reading of lines 
3 and 4 by the late Professor A. S. Hunt: tà pév tota xvidera otathowv, (t)d de 
hoixdv xvidetov Ev vobppov. Finally, it is open to doubt, in my opinion, whether 
the Egyptian currency could be maintained as isolated from that of the Roman 
Empire as the authors suggest. 

In the numismatic chapters vir and x one notices not only expert advice but 
also that the authors have not themselves handled many of the coins of which 
they talk. A fair picture of our present knowledge is given, but no more. I dis- 
agree with the authors’ conjectures on C.I.G. 5008 (pp. 94, 182) relying on Pro- 
fessor Hiller von Gaertringen, who checked for me the squeeze of this inscription 
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in Berlin. For the Late Roman and Byzantine issues in Egypt the Greek and 
Coptic church fathers who wrote and lived in the Nile country should have been 
comprehensively studied. The index does not include a survey of all papyri, ostraca, 
inscriptions, and literary texts discussed, and it is to be regretted that the authors 
do not try to refer to all publications of their fellow workers, mainly Mickwitz, 
Kubitschek, Milne, Segré, and myself, either expressly to refute or approve them, 
on the pages where the problems in question are discussed. 

From a wealth of sources a valuable advance of our knowledge is offered in 
the fields of Roman provincial issues of the time of the principate in the Egyptian 
province, the inflation period of both the provincial and imperial Roman cur- 
rencies from Commodus to Diocletian, and the subsequent provincial valuation 
of the Late Roman and Byzantine coinage. But this book is more a steppingstone 
on the way than a royal road to a goal in view. 


University College, Nottingham, England F. M. HEICHELHEIM 


LIGHT FROM THE ANCIENT PAST: THE ARCHEOLOGICAL BACK- 
GROUND OF THE HEBREW-CHRISTIAN RELIGION. By Jack Finegan. 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1946. Pp. xxxiv, 500. $5.00.) 


Tue title of this highly useful compendium pleasingly recalls the brilliant 
metaphor condensed in the title of Adolf Deissmann's very influential Licht vom 
Osten. In elucidation of the figurative title we quote from Deissmann’s own pref- 
ace to his first edition: 


“Light from the East”—it is a curious title for the book, but before you censure 
it just look for a moment at the Eastern sunshine. l 

Let but a single beam of the Eastern sun peep through a chink of the door into 
the darkness of a poor Panhagia chapel: a dawning begins, a sparkling and quick- 
ening; the one beam seems to wax twcfold, tenfold; day breaks, you take in the 
pious meaning of the wall frescoes and the inscribed words, and the miserable 
poverty that built the shrine is forgotten. 

Make that sunshine your own and take it with you to the scene of your labors. 
If you have ancient texts to decipher, the sunbeam will bring stone and potsherd 
to speech. ` 

And then, if you speak of the East, you cannot help yourself; made happy by 
its marvels, thankful for its gifts, you zust speak of the light of the East. 


In formulating the English title for his manual, Jack Finegan made two 
changes in comparison with the German original. He changed “East” to “Past,” 
and he added the adjective “Ancient.” By these simple changes he suggested the 
vast differences in chronological scope and subject matter between Deissmann’s 
epochal volume and his own book. Deissmann’s Licht vom Osten dealt with the 
Greco-Roman world of the Roman imperial period, approximately the first five 
centuries of our era. Finegan’s considerations begin about 5000 B.c. Deissmann’s 
sources were confined to the informal texts of the Greco-Roman world, chiefly 
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ostraca and papyri. Finegan's sources are archacological documents of all sorts: 
buildings, inscriptions, statues, paintings, reliefs, manuscripts, pottery, mosaics, 
sarcophagi, and the other multifarious artifacts that man created during the 
millenniums before Christ and the centuries after, to the end of the imperial era. 

This enormous inclusiveness in a 500-page book is one of the most valuable 
and remarkable features of Jack Finegan’s Light from the Ancient Past. In the 
first half of the volume the archaeological backgrounds of Hebrew-Jewish religion 
are surveyed in Mesopotamia, the Nile Valley, Palestine, Assyria, and Iran. 
Against this background the procession of East Mediterranean empires is ex- 
hibited from predynastic periods through Hellenistic times. In the second half 
of the volume the early Christian development is analyzed more extensively, in 
relation to extant monuments located all over the long ellipse of the Mediterranean 
world. To combine both these phases of Mediterranean religious history, pre- 
Christian Oriental and Hellenistic Christian, into a single stupendous historical 
panorama is an enormously difficult accomplishment. It is great praise to say 
that here the task is well done. For decades students interested in the study of 
history with the aid of archaeological data have been waiting for just such a 
combined survey as is here presented. 

The book is not beyond criticism however. It would be a miracle if it were— 
considering the scope of the record and the multiplicity of the data involved. 
There are mistakes, a few of them, in addition to the erratum conscientiously 
noted by the author himself. Fortunately most of them are of a sort that can 
easily be corrected when a revised edition of this work is issued. For example, 
on page 290, line 12, the name Domitian should be substituted for the name 
Diocletian. These two Roman emperors lived more than two centuries apart! 

Throughout the volume the author shows a tendency to be more decided on 
problematic points than is justified by the available data. Moreover, his precarious 
decisions are uniformly along conservative, traditional lines. He is quite sure that 
the Holy Sepulcher of today was the very burial place of Jesus, and that the Via 
Dolorosa of today was the rouze over which Jesus carried his cross to his own 
crucifixion. But do we know the line of the second wall of Jerusalem, outside 
which Jesus was crucified? And do we know just where in Jerusalem the Roman 
procurator was in residence at Passover time in the year 29 or 30? 

Even more disturbing are the very evident omissions from this comprehensive 
volume. With the various Near Eastern cultures archaeologically delineated in 
relation to Hebrew-Jewish religious experience, why was not Greco-Roman cul- 
ture similarly delineated in relation to early Christian religious experience? The 
archaeological materials for such aedescription of the Roman world are super- 
abundant, superlatively important, and quite available. Why were they not used 
for that purpose? Much in the early Christian development could have been made 
more intelligible, had they been so utilized. 

In connection with Corinthian archaeology, why were not the numerous 
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pagan religious monuments of the early Roman period discussed? Why was 
nothing said about the very important early Christian churches still extant in 
Thessalonica? Why was exactly one half page of text devoted to the churches 
of Gerasa, and the other half of the page left blank? Why were early Christian 
statues in the round neglected—especially when the types and the actual examples 
are so very few and so very valuable! And why were early Christian minor arts 
completely ignored, and no atten-ion paid to the fascinating artifacts of ordinary 
early Christians that were intimately related to the essential processes of everyday 
living? 

In conclusion, Princeton University Press should be praised for the fine piece 
of bookmaking that it has acccmplished in the production of this volume. A 
difficult text has been organized most handily and printed most legibly, The 
plates are marvels of clear illustration and are grouped just where they can be 
most conveniently consulted, It is a pleasure to work with this volume. 


University of Chicago FlaroLD R. WILLOUGHBY 


LAUDES REGIAE: A STUDY IN LITURGICAL ACCLAMATIONS AND 
MEDIAEVAL RULER WOESHIP. By Ernst H. Kantorowicz. With a study 
of the music of the Laudes and Musical Transcriptions by Manfred F. Bukof- 
zer. [University of California Publications in History, Volume XXXIII.] 
(Berkeley: University of California Press. 1946. Pp. xxi, 292, plates. $3.00.) 


In this series of significant studies Ernst Kantorowicz demonstrates the truth 
of his contention that the liturgy is today one of the most important auxiliaries to 
the study of medieval history and has been too long neglected. No attentive reader 
will fail to comprehend more fully than he has before how packed with the vitality 
of history a liturgical form can be. It is impossible to give within the limitations of 
this review any extensive analysis of the important topics considered in these 
essays and it is desirable that more specialized journals should allot space where 
experts may speak at length concerning what the author here endeavors to do. 
The short chapter 1 describes how the Christus vincit, Christus regnat, Christus 
imperat formula, so favored by French manarchs, was for the first time applied to 
coins by the Norman kings of southern Italy. The six remaining chapters give 
extensive analyses of acclamatio-:s—regal, imperial, princely, papal, episcopal— 
used from Roman and Frankish umes in various sections of medieval Europe and, 
in chapter vi, in more modern times. The book has a certain unity as a whole 
but, as the author points out, the >resent stage of researches prevents completeness 
and each chapter is better understood if regasded as a separate study. There are 
five appendixes. The first is Professor Bukofzer’s examination of the music of 
the Laudes, an interesting but necessarily somewhat technical contribution re- 
quiring more than an average knowledge of music to appreciate fully. The re- 
viewer found especially valuable and interesting Appendix IT, “Notes on the Dif- 
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fusion of the Christus vincit Legend on Coins.” There are also fifteen excellent 
plates, an index of manuscripts, and a general index. 

Judged by rigorous standards this book is a fine example of scholarship and 
the fact that it is well written adds to its distinction. At first glance the volume 
might seem to be primarily and almost exclusively a tool for the specialist. This 
is, however, not true and the essays offer rich rewards for medievalists whose, 
interests vary widely; they present especially significant’ materials for those inter- 
ested in numismatics, ecclesiastical studies, political theory, papal and princely 
pretensions and claims, and the history of ideas. 

Professor Kantorowicz started his investigations some years ago when he was 
able to consult manuscripts and printed materials inaccessible save through ex- 
tensive research in European depositories, yet in many instances he has been 
unable to consult essential works, particularly those appearing from European 
presses since the beginning of the war. He makes no claims to finality and help- 
fully indicates places where he has reached only tentative conclusions and calls 
attention to the many topics needing further exploration. The author might, of 
course, have deferred publication until all things were again under control, but 
happily perfection has been sacrificed for usefulness, and historians are the gainers. 
Here they have a volume that should set their thinking off into fresh, rich paths 
and a tool thatoffers a guide to difficult and little explored areas. Fine as the narra- 
tive account is, all readers will note—scholars with rejoicing—the splendid critical 
apparatus supplied by the notes, which are copious, critical, and of inestimable 
value. This is no mere display of erudition but a scholar’s recognition of his re- 
sponsibility. For one reader, at least, this is a veritable mine of riches. 


Alameda, California Gray C. Boyce 


Modern European History 


COURTS AND CABINETS. By G. P. Gooch. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 

1946. Pp. xi, 372, xviii. $3.75.) 

SEVERAL years ago, in his Recent Revelations of European Diplomacy, Dr. 
Gooch extracted, in a paragraph or two for each, the essence of several hundred 
memoirs and other writings relating to the origins of World War 1. The extract 
was often bitter, not of course owing to Dr. Gooch, who is most kindly, but be- 
cause the writers were deadly serious in trying to exculpate themselves or blame 
others for “war guilt.” In this volume, on the other hand, touching the history 
of three centuries, he skims the créam from only thirteen memoir writers and 
spreads it generously over some forty or fifty pages for each writer. Their testi- 
mony is of less value for what they did than for what they saw and heard. They 
were generally not writing apologias for themselves. They were usually writing 
merely for their own amusement, or to show their cleverness, or to record for 
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posterity matters of piquant interest either in théir own life or in the lives of those 
about them. They afford a delightful account of the leading figures and the pre- * 
vailing atmosphere of European courts and cabinets from Richelieu to Bismarck. 

Dr. Gooch suggests that in this rich field of memoirs and diaries France oc- 
cupies the first place, England the second, Germany the third. His selection also 
indicates that women have a more.important place than men. Of his thirteen 
writers eight are French, four English, and one German; and the women out- 
number the men eight to five. They are: Madame de Motteville and Marie Louise 
of Orléans (“La Grande Mademoiselle”) on Mazarin; Saint Simon on Louis XIV; 
Wilhelmina of Bayreuth on her Prussian father and brother; Bishop Burnet on 
William II, and Lord Hervey, Horace Walpole, Fanny Burney on the first three 
Georges; Madame Campan, Madame de Rémusat, Queen Hortense, and Coulain- 
court on the French Revolution and Napoleon; and Juliette Adam on Gambetta. 
In each case Dr. Gooch gives a brief but illuminating account of the historical 
value of the memoir and the personality of the writer, and then in a chapter or 
two makes a very interesting digest of material that fills several volumes in the 
original. 

In most memoirs, as Macaulay complained of Saint Simon, the road from 
fountain to fountain lies through a very dry desert. Dr. Gooch helps the reader 
lightly over the desert. The fountains at which he lingers ought to lead many a 
reader to turn to the original memoirs and to study some of the criticisms of 
them which he cites in his excellent bibliographies. The book is no doubt de- 
signed for the general reader rather than the professional historian. Seven of the 
studies have already appeared in the Contemporary Review. The historian would 
have been glad if Dr. Gooch, with his mature historical scholarship, had given a 
fuller critical appraisal of each of the writers. 


Harvard University Stoney B. Fay 


DYNAMIC EUROPE: A BACKGROUND OF FERMENT AND CHANGE. 
By C. F. Strong. (London: University of London Press. 1945. Pp. 472. 16s.) 


“Europe,” says the author of this new survey, “has reached its present parlous 
condition because the nations have failed properly to control and direct the dy- 
namic factors in its growth and fully to foster the trend to international coopera- 
tion which social development requires and modern technology can facilitate” 
(p. 437). Those dynamic factors—nationalism, the ideal of democracy, and indus- 
trial techniques—have been twisted to serve the ends of acquisitiveness and power, 
and the resultant social and political atomization has brought Europe to the verge 
of complete collapse. 

Mr. Strong has undertaken to chart the course of this European decline in a 
full-scale review of European history since the age of Pericles and, at the same 
time, to plead for a return to the principles of unity which he believes are in- 
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herent in the Greek, Roman, and Christian traditions. As an argument for 
` world citizenship, his book is provocative and often eloquent, particularly in its 
final chapters. As a historical survey, itis less satisfactory. 

Over half the book is devoted to the period since 1789, and here especially 
Mr. Strong indulges frequently in careless generalizations and personal bias. Thus, 
Bismarck's “diplomatic chicanery” is belabored unmercifully (p. 278), while 
Cavour—as much a Realpolitiker as his Prussian contemporary—is referred to as 
“that great and noble statesman” (p. 247). Serbia is flatly absolved from all 
complicity in the Sarajevo plot, while the responsibility for the first World War 
is attributed almost wholly to Germany (p. 374). The account is further weak- 
ened by frequent factual inaccuracies, as when the author—perhaps influenced 
by Palmerston’s admission of the complexities of the Schleswig-Holstein affair— 
gives the duchies to the wrong powers in 1864 (p. 289). 

A more serious fault rises from the fact that the author has seen fit, in covering 
the modern period, to treat foreign relations, economic developments, and domestic 
politics in separate sections. This division of subject matter is so rigid that neither 
the influence of economic factors in modern diplomacy nor the domestic back- 
ground of state policy receives adequate treatment. Thus, aside from a casual 
reference to the Weltpolitik of William II, Mr. Strong makes no attempt to as- 
sess the international effects of imperialism, a subject which has great relevance 
in our own time; while his account of the appeasement policy of England and 
France in the 1930’s—a study of which would be equally rewarding—is weak- 
ened by the absence of any detailed analysis of the domestic history of the 
Western democracies after 1920. 


Princeton University Gorpon A. Craig 


GOVERNMENT ASSISTANCE IN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY FRANCE. 
By Shelby T. McCloy, Professor of History, University of Kentucky. (Dur- 
ham: Duke University Press. 1946. Pp. xi, 496. $6.00.) 


Tue history of modern social legislation, usually connected with the period 
since Bismarck, really stems from earlier centuries. Without considering the efforts 
of the church in the Middle Ages, or the beginnings of government aid in the 
Italian cities of the Renaissance, or even what had been done earlier in France, 
the author gives a very detailed study of the situation in eighteenth century 
France. He considers not only all types of government aid in seasons of epi- 
demics, famines, fires, and floods but also aid in the ordinary routine of normal 
times, Every aspect of the subject is fully considered; besides government aid in 
varied types of disasters, the author discusses aid to hospitals, asylums, orphanages, 
and schools, and the treatment of beggars and the needy. Two lengthy chapters 
treat of pensions and refugees. 

This government assistance shows clearly the overlapping of jurisdictions, and, 
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still worse, the lack of administrative uniformity that existed behind the sym- 
metrical, neoclassic fagade of the Old Regime. Alongside of excellent management 
of government aid in some sections, one finds neglect and mismanagement in 
others, This variation from district to district is carefully pointed out, but, with- 
out some sort of summarizing paragraphs, the narrative is hard to follow. The 
facts are assembled without much comment, and there is almost no general 
interpretation of the material. It would be interesting to know what was being 
done in other states, though the reviewer is aware that no study of this scope and 
thoroughness has been published for any other country. Also one wonders what 
was the relation of all this governmental activity to the general currents of opinion, 
and especially to the reformist and humanitarian propaganda in eighteenth century 
France. 

Extended use has been made of archival sources and of printed materials 
gathered in the libraries of France and the United States; it is a work of careful 
and thorough scholarship. It covers much new ground and is an important con- 
tribution to the history not only of the Old Regime in France but also to the 
general social and economic history of modern Europe. 


Oberlin College Frenerick B. Artz 


MACHIAVELLIS STAATSGEDANKE. By Leonhard von Muralt. (Basel: 
Benno Schwabe and Company. 1945. Pp. 228. Fr. 12.) 


Dr. von Muralt, a well-known Swiss historian of Zurich, states the purpose of 
his book as follows: “The present study of Niccolò Machiavelli aims to give 
neither a full account of his life and pezsonality nor a complete analysis of his 
writings. It sets itself merely the task of inquiring into the conception of the right 
state [der rechte Staat] in the thought of the great Florentine. Neither does this 
book undertake to discuss the whole recent scholarship on Machiavelli, but only 
the opinions of some of its typical representatives with a view to clarifying the 
main questions” (p. 7). Accordingly Dr. von Muralt does not deal with the in- 
terpretation of Machiavelli’s ideas given recently by men like J. W. Allen, P. Mes- 
nard, G. H. Sabine, H. Butterfield, and M. Lerner (on the recent Machiavelli 
literature see the excellent survey given by F. Gilbert in Huntington Library 
Quarterly, IV, 443-50). This omission, however, is somewhat compensated for 
by Dr. von Muralt’s full discussion of the opinions of F. Meinecke and especially 
of those of two other Continental scholars whose books have not yet been re- 
viewed in American periodicals: Gerhard Ritter, Machtstaat und Utopie. Vom 
Streit um die Daemonie der Macht seit Machiavelli und Morus (Munich-Berlin, 
1940); Augustin Renaudet, Machiavel. Etude d'histoire des doctrines politiques 
(Librairie Gallimard, 7th ed., 1942). 

In another respect, too, Dr. von Muralt limits the scope of his study at the 
very start. For in his preface he declares explicitly that he does not intend to give 
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“any more detailed discussion of Machiavelli’s literary sources” (p. 7). In view 
of the results recently óbtained by A. H. Gilbert and F. Gilbert along that very 
line of research, Dr. von Muralt’s assertion (ibid.) that such inquiries “would 
hardly mean an essential advancement of the proper understanding” of Machia- 
velli’s ideas, seems definitely disproved. For it appears that the true significance 
of Machiavelli's conception of the “right state” becomes clear only when set 
against the background of the ancient, medieval, and humanistic ideas and 
traditions with which he was familiar, 

In the first part of his book Dr. von Muralt attempts to refute Meinecke’s, 
Ritter’s, and Renaudet’s views, that in Machiavelli’s opinion the state was an 
end in itself and that it had a moral law of its own, outside or beyond the ordi- 
nary moral sphere (see especially pp. 37, 44 ff.). On the contrary, Dr. von Muralt 
asserts, Machiavelli believed in “ethical values which were based on religious 
notions and which were not merely justified rationally because of their usefulness 
for the state, but which had their justification in themselves or in heaven” (p. 
82). Dr. von Muralt grants that Machiavelli’s “interpretation of Christianity was 
_ strongly determined by ancient pagan elements” (p. 82), but at the same time he 
finds that some of his religious utterances were those of “a reformer” (p. 80), 
and thus he concludes that Machiavelli “acknowledged God, that is the God ‘of 
our religion,’ the Christian, as the ultimate source of the true, the good and the 
just” (p. 81). 

Dr. von Muralt’s further analysis of Machiavelli’s political thought proceeds 
logically from this premise. For if the assumption is true that Machiavelli recog- 
nized these ethical values as “the masters of the authority of the state” (p. 96), 
then it follows that he must have conceived of a “right state” as one which, in 
subordination to absolute standards, set itself the task of realizing the ideal in 
the political sphere (see especially pp. 93 £.). The highest value of the state, then, 
is to be found in its “ethical and educational task” (p. 88), and this task will 
ideally always best be carried out under a republican form of government. The 
republic, therefore, is in Dr. von Muralt’s opinion Machiavelli’s “right state” (pp. 
98, 115 £.). 

This thesis that “Machiavelli was not a Machiavellian, but that his whole 
endeavour was rather to perceive what the right state was” (p. 98), is highly stim- 
ulating, though not at all convincing. For not only does the assumption of 
Machiavelli’s religiousness appear very questionable but one may also challenge 
the interpretation of a number of passages which Dr. von Muralt gives in order 
to prove his point of Machiavelli’s belief in the absolute character of moral 
standards. One example will suffice: Dr. von Muralt quotes (p. 92) the following 
sentence from The Discourses, I, 3: “Men act rightly only under compulsion,” and 
he concludes: “Damit wird der Staat sitilich begruendet.” But the context of this 
very passage, as well as the famous passage in The Discourses, I, 2, (quoted by 
Dr. von Muralt himself on p. 55), makes it clear beyond any doubt that Machia- 
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velli explained the beginnings of man’s distinction between good and evil and the 
. origin of the conception of justice, in terms of pure political expediency: all these 
notions have been established, and must be continuously enforced, by the au- 
thority of the state; therefore they cannot possibly be “the masters of the authority 
of the state,” as Dr. von Muralt contends. 

Although Dr. von Muralt’s main thesis seems unacceptable, in another respect 
his book makes a valuable contribution to the Machiavelli literature. For its second 
half contains a very full account of the nature and the task of the republican form 
of government as described in The Discourses. In view of the preference given 
by most scholars to The Prince, such a detailed study of Machiavelli’s principal 
work fills a considerable gap. Of particular interest to the American reader will 
be the treatment of the role which the contemporary Swiss city-states played in 
Machiavelli’s thought. On this point one will readily agree with Dr. von Muralt's 
statement (p. 144), that Machiavelli believed that in his own day virtá had 
migrated to Switzerland, and that he consequently considered and treated that 
country as “the best and most impressive example” of free republican government 
and democratic ideals. 


Groton, Massachusetts Turopor E. MOMMSEN 


ITALIAN DEMOCRACY IN THE MAKING: THE POLITICAL SCENE 
IN THE GIOLITTIAN ERA, 1900-1914. By 4. William Salomone, Depart- 
ment of History, New York University. Introductory Essay by Gaetano Sal- 
vemini. (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 1945. Pp. xix, 148. 
$2.50.) 

In the days of Giolitti, no one attacked him more severely than Professor 
Salvemini, whose pamphlet X ministro della mala vita (the minister of the under- 
world) bears witness to the strength of his feeling. The same Professor Salvemini 
now writes a mellow essay to introduce this study of the political life of Italy 
during the “reign” of the same ‘Giolitti. The indictment stands, but the perspec- 
tive of time has softened the verdict, and Mr. Salomone’s work shows the reasons 
for this. 

In his own words, “by 1914 .. . Italian democracy .. . had become more than 
a mere ideal and gave promise of a robust growth” (p. 16). The formation of 
this democracy was in large part presided over by Giolitti. Mr. Salomone, how- 
ever, does not set out to prove a thesis, but as a true historian should, largely 
contents himself with presenting the evidence he has found; this he does with 
sound scholarship and restrained fairness. After making the important point that 
criticism of Italian parliamentarism is of old vintage and is no reliable guide to 
the state of parliamentary life, he proceeds to draw a picture of the condition of 
Italian politics at the turn of the century when the old labels had lost their 
ideological vitality and too large a role was played by the personal element in 
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politics, This was not a condition of Giolitti’s making but a state of affairs which 
` he used with skill and lack of scruple. 

If Italian democracy was to become a reality, the new forces at work, catholic, 
socialist, and nationalist, must undertake to make it live. Socialism receives the 
most attention in the course of an able discussion of its evolution in Italy through 
a careful analysis of the party congresses from 1900 on. The struggle between the 
divergent tendencies within socialism is clearly brought out and the author does 
not fail to note the antidemocratic strain within a section of the movement. Inas- 
much as socialism held the most promise for the future, more could have been 
made of this factor, especially in view of the above quotation. The concluding 
chapter on Giolitti and Giolittismo is a model of fair presentation of evidence on 
both sides of a case, followed by the author’s tentatively favorable verdict. 

There is little to find fault with in this work; perhaps some critical comments 
would have been appropriate when references are given to Giolitti’s own memoirs 
whose concision at times gives a very partial picture; the use of accents in French 
citations could also stand proofreading. But these are trifling faults. Within the 
limits he has set himself, the author is to be congratulated for a most useful 
monograph enhanced by an excellent and extensive bibliographical guide. 


Barnard College RENÉ ALBRECHT-CaRRIE 


ZWISCHEN KAISER UND KANZLER: AUFZEICHNUNGEN DES GEN- 
ERALADJUTANTEN GRAFEN CARL VON WEDEL AUS DEN 
JAHREN 1890-1894. Eingeleitet und herausgegeben von Graf Erhard von 
Wedel. (Leipzig: Koehler & Amelang. 1943. Pp. 216.) 


WHILE an outraged world, betraying more ire than study in its juridical proce- 
dures at Nuremberg and elsewhere, sits in judgment over the most recent set of 
destructores Germaniae, the historian who cares to understand may properly 
contemplate the doings and the setup, parallel or not, of an earlier set of Reich 
governors. Those, for example, who came to power after the fall of Bismarck, 
lend themselves for such contemplation as well as any other. As if intended for 
such a warning, but much too late and too subtle to take effect, and still not un- 
symptomatic, the family of one of those earlier officials caused the publicafion of 
parts of his memoirs in the darkling year of 1943. In their way, they are additional 
testimony to the fact that conservativism so-called in Germany, except in a few 
representatives, has never been truly conservative, and that conservativism has 
found its true upholders in such unexpected personalities as, let us say, President 
Ebert rather than his successor. It ‘was another belated realization of this fact 
that underlay the putsch against Hitler in July, 1944. Intended to keep Germany 
and perhaps Europe from “becoming ¢ossack,” it had to be an attempt on the 
part of those of the Right who had admitted Hitler to power, to get rid of him 
and his party. ' 
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The writer of these memoirs, Count Wedel, perhaps remembered by the more 
attentive readers of Biilow’s reminiscences, was not himself an Old Prussian, but 
a cis-Albingian, a circumstance likely to give a man a somewhat broader horizon 
from the outset, a reminder incidentally of how seldom even after Bismarck’s time 
Junkers from the east were diplomats. As commandant of the imperial head- 
quarters he was a court general, a position which did not make him a Byzantine. 
He was a diplomatic general and a military diplomat. While occasionally em- 
ployed on some minor diplomatic missions, his business during those years of 
conflict of cliques and nerves in Berlin was essentially court business in its military 
sector. To a democratic eye that might seem irresponsible and unrealistic enough, 
but around William II men like Wedel or Court-Marshal Count Zedlitz- 
Triitzschler (cf. his Zwölf Jahre am deutscken Kaiserhof, 1923) as real and not 
merely party conservatives, who knew a true interest of state, had to hold just 
such offices in order to speak up to the emperor, or at least see and note down 
what was fated to destroy Germany from within, These observations prove once 
more how little so-called Realpolitik contormed with any true Interessenlehre, 
something which German governors in and out of uniform have never truly 
understood or observed, a dichotomy which has always complicated the socio- 
economic analysis of German society and politics. All societies have been, and 
seem to be, self-destructive in their nature, but none more so, more immediately 
so, than the German. 

Wedel disagreed on many things with the young emperor, including the Reich 
navy which was, so to speak, conceived during those years and which he thought, 
“Gs and remains a disease with the all-highest master; only a war and the navy’s 
small importance in it that such a war will demonstrate, can work a cure in this 
respect” (p. 166). Quite right, Count, but for the mere purpose of demonstrating 
this to practically all the army men the first World War went rather a little too 
far. Almost as frightening as this new arm—the growth of which the psychoanalyst 
might well trace to a compensative desire on the emperor’s part induced by his 
own weak limb—was to Wedel the corruption spread by the money of the 
Rheingold of the Welfenfonds among the higher brackets of the Prussian bureau- 
cracy which had traditionally boasted of its clean hands (pp. 158 ff.). 

While these memoirs or notes for memoirs bring neither anything startlingly 
new about the Wilhelminic era nor a comprehensive treatment of the Kaiser- 
Kanzler conflict, it is still to the knowledge of this episode and its effect upon 
the governing society in the Reich that it contributes most, more we daresay than 
a treatment of Bismarck’s dismissal by a Nazi historical film which we should like 
to see some day (for light on Nazi history concepts, of course). Wedel en- 
deavored to soften the blow of that loss to the stability of the Reich, while the 
neurotic on the throne would bluster that the chancellor for his continued fronde 
“might yet end up one day in Spandau fortress” (June 6, 1891; p. 183). Clearly 
such a man could not last in the immediate entourage of the emperor, who 
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“saw in me something of a walking conscience” (p. 174). Wedel thought he had 
+ done much to improve the coarse “stable” tone prevalent there before, but here 

“creatures were needed whom He may not respect but whom He finds comforting” 

to have around (p. 174). All his later employments kept him at a distance from 

the monarch who would twice strike him from the list of candidates for the 

chancellorship. Of his notes dealing: with these later official experiences the larger 

part remains unpublished, if in fact it has survived the vast destruction of histori- 
"cal records in Germany. 


Sherman, Connecticut ALFRED Vacrs 


LEBENDIGE VERGANGENHEIT: BEITRAGE ZUR HISTORISCHEN 
SELBSTBESINNUNG. By Gerhard Ritter. (Leipzig: Koehler & Amelang. 
1944. Pp. 390.) 

Tue term besinnen is of a latitude great enough to include such meanings as 
come to, bethink, gain or regain consciousness, recollect or recall through an 
effort of one sort or another, become conscious through reflection, and also hesi- 
tate, think before you do. And Selbstbesinnung according to one definition is the 
very “starting point of cognition” (Johs. Volkhelt, Gewissheit und Wahrheit 
[1918], p. 31). All such semantics come to mind in reading and judging these 
“Contributions to Historical Bethinking.” They were written (and most of them 
spoken) in the years from 1921 to 1943 and published or republished in 1944, 
covering the period from Professor Ritter’s start in the university career to the time 
when he seems to have joined the anti-Hitler conspiracy of what was left of Ger- 
man conservativism that made its coup and failed in 1945. They are markers 
along the way of a German historian through the era of Weimar and of Hitler. 
Kept in office by his staunch nationalism, he could under the Republic reiterate 
the not altogether truly drawn parallel between post-Jena and post-Versailles, some- 
thing wholly undangerous to the author if not for Germany; under Hitler he 
could devise slyer methods of protest, remonstrating against the Nazi hotheads 
and flatheads among his colleagues by urging that “the science of political history 
is suitable neither as a tool or a megaphone nor as immediate master of practical 
politics” (p. 264), or against the Fúhrer's doings by hinting at a possible parallel 
between. the latter’s own fate and that of Charles XII and Napoleon in Russia or 
emphasizing against Hitler’s “intuitional” strategy that “the acquisition of strategic 
mastership outside a strict military education is no longer possible today” (1937; 
p. 96). 

The problems that seemed to theeauthor during those twenty years possessed 
of a “living past” are indicated by titles like “Historiography and Life,” “Political 
Ethics,” “Conflict of Power and Peace Order” (1943), “Conduct of War and 
Policy in the History of Frederick the Great” or in the empire of Bismarck, “His- 
torical Experiences of German Colonial Policy” (1927), “Enigma Russia: Histori- ` 
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cal Considerations of Russia’s Relations to Europe” (1943). Professionally judged 
rather than politically considered they are of uneven value. The article on German 
colonial policy insists that “it was more economic than political in its character” 
(p. 157), which endows it with more rationality than it actually possessed. A 
pretendedly newly discovered‘ military memorandum of 1526 (p. 76) has already 
been dealt with at considerable length by Maj: Jahns (Geschichte der Kriegswis- 
senschaften in Deutschland, pp- 481 ff.). There is from new sources a piquant 


+ 


detail about Bismarck's intention, entertained until 1864, to arrange for a transfer ` 


of his estates in case his “Stratferd policy” should fail, another about what might 
have been his true purposes as regards the Spanish candidacy of 1869-70 (p. 86). 
The best piece by far deals with the arrangements existing and wanting in the 
` Second Reich for Supreme Command, strategic unity and departmentalism, the 
utter nondirection of the warmaking powers as prepared under Bismarck and 
carried to chaos under Wilhelm II. If we have heard aright from Germany, it is 
along these lines, leading possibly to a history of German militarism, that Pro- 


fessor Ritter has been working since the end of the Third Reich. 


> 2 = 
Sherman, Connecticut ALERED Vacrs 


IRAN. By William S. Haas. (New York: Columbia University Press, 1946. Pp. vil, 
273. $3.50.) 
Dr. Haas, a German professor of philesophy and sociology, went to Iran in 


1935 to advise the Iranian Ministry of Education. He came to the United States in . 


1940. The stated purpose of his book is “to present the Iran of today and her 
problems against the background of her interpreted past.” The first five chapters, 
summarizing the history, describing the country and the people, and dealing with 
religion, society, and psychology, are informative and of value. The last four 
chapters, “Reza Shah and His Reform,” “The Cultural Situation,” “The Economic 
Situation,” and “The Outlook” are likely to ke seriously misleading to thcse who 
are not already familiar with the facts. The book is lucid and interesting in places, 
but for the most part labored, obscure, and confused. 

The author's departure from Iran in 1940 deprived him of the opportunity to 
obtain firsthand or adequate information concerning the revealing and crucial 
events that have occurred in Iran during the last five years. Thus handicapped, his 
presentation of the Iran of the recent past and of today has slight substance or 
value. He has little to say and rothing to contribute on such important subjects as 
Persian politics, government and administration, the present-day psychopathy 
and moral degeneration, and public finance, e 

In the preface, he promises an “unbiased presentation” but his treatment of 
Russia and Britain indicates either pronounced prejudice or an inexplicable ignor- 
ance. For example, the proposed Anglo-Persian agreement of 1919 is offered as an 
example of Britain's “ruthless imperialism”; but, with regard to more recent Rus- 
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sian action, he says: “Russian policy in Europe and in the Balkans and her interest 
“in the countries of the Near East and the Middle East must be understood as 
legitimate for a great power which is definitely re-establishing its place on the 
globe and is anxious to secure its frontiers against agression [sic] in the future.” . 
No mention is made of the repeated Soviet encroachments, interferences, and treaty 
violations during the last three years. Regarding Persia itself; the author presents 
these surprising conclusions: “So far, the Persians have never been extremists. If 
left to themselves, they are likely to develop democracy within the frame of 
monarchy. ... Today Iran is definitely onthe right path. ...” 

The author is consistently careless with facts. For example, he speaks of Reza 
Shah’s bureaucracy as “a well-organized body of trained functionaries.” He states 
that the tribes “are now an integral part of the realm,” and says that “the veil has 
been completely discarded by the women of all classes.” According to this author, 
there have been no elections to the parliament since Reza Shah’s abdication. 
(There was one in the fall of 1943.) His description of the proposed Anglo-Persian 
agreement of 1919 is grossly inaccurate. The one sentence that refers to the writer 
of this review contains four errors, Dr. Haas remarks in his preface that “facts are 
mute.” Too many of them are, in this book. A 


Washington, D. C. A. C. MILLSPAUGH 


SOVIET POLITICS AT HOME AND ABROAD. By Frederick L. Schuman, 
Woodrow Wilson Professor of Government, Williams College. (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. 1946. Pp. xxii, 663, xxv. $4.00.) 


Tuts latest reinterpretation of the Russian Revolution, written in limpid, scin- 
tillating English, is comprehensive in its scope and contains a great deal of valuable 
information. The story of Bolshevism is told from the inception of the movement. 
A detailed analysis is presented of the Soviet state, the Communist party, and the 
complicated and, at times, enigmatic development of Soviet foreign policy, as well 
as of the interdependence between the latter and the domestic policy of the USSR. 

But despite the assertion of the author of a recent book on the sociology of 
the Russian Revolution, it is far from clear that the last phase of the revolutionary 
cycle has been reached. It is more likely that the revolutionary process in the USSR 
will result in further major changes. The documentation available to Western 
scholars on some of the crucial events of recent Soviet history is inadequate for a 
comprehensive objective evaluation of these events. At the same time, opportunities 
for prolonged firsthand study of the different aspects of cultural, social, and politi- 
cal life of the USSR are rare. Under these circumstances, it is impossible to expect 
the appearance of a definitive synthesis of the Russian Revolution, or of one on 
which a substantial measure of agreement and endorsement could be bestowed 
by the different groups of Western scholars interested in the momentous process 
unfolding in the USSR. 
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In this reviewer’s opinion, however, the state of available documentary evidence 
warrants more than one objective and scholarly analysis and interpretation of the - 
Russian Revolution and its manifestations at home and abroad. lt would seem 
that Locke's famous warning that truth is hard to ascertain and that a rational 
man will hold his opinions with some measure of doubt is particularly applicable 
to the question of the evaluation of studies of recent history in the USSR. Unfortu- 
nately, Locke's rational man is rarely observable in reviews of books on Soviet 
Russia. Whenever the author belongs to the reviewer's political faction, he is 
acclaimed as a profound scholar and his bock is deemed a superlative contribution 
to the understanding of the riddle of the Moscow sphinx. On the contrary, should 
the shade of the author's own sympathies belong to a part of the political spectrum 
remote from that of the critic, a loud “écrasez Pinfámel” warns the readers that 
the author is Red, White, fellow traveler, or friend of Mr. Hearst, without much 
regard for the objective merits of the book reviewed. This sort of “criticism” has 
recently begun to creep into the pages of the so-called learned journals, and prom- 
ises a vigorous growth in the future. 

While his own reading of recent history differs substantially from that pre- 
sented by Professor Schuman, this writer is ready to say that the author's inter- 
pretation, taken in its most general form, is one of several admissible at the present 
time and in the current state of availability cf documentary evidence. The author 
himself tilts a mean lance at his adversaries. He expects to be “denounced with 
equal vigor by the professional heroizers ¿nd hate-mongers.” Judging by reviews 
in some newpapers and magazines, this writer believes that Professor Schuman 
will not be disappointed in these expectations. It is also quite probable that some 
of the objective students of the Soviet scene will be critical of parts, at least, of 
the underpinning of his analytical structure. 

The author states in his preface that his work is “frankly intended to foster 
unity through a fuller understanding of the USSR on the part of the citizens of 
the Atlantic communities.” This reviewer has no quarrel with the final conclu- 
sions that the ultimate task of the USSR and the Atlantic communities is to 
translate into political terms on a world scale the vision of the unity of man, that 
this is “no longer a nebulous aspiration but a grimly practical necessity,” and that 
no two peoples “have more to contribute toward the quest of mankind for a new 
fulfillment of ancient hopes than Americans and Russians.” Is there, though, any- 
thing in recent events to encourage hopes that this will come to pass in a reason- 
ably near future? 

Some of the author's characterizations are remarkable for their incisive terse- 
ness, e.g, “Russia's political ambivalence in 1917 sprang from co-existence of a 
Provisional Government, having the wish but not the means to govern, and a 
series of Soviet agencies, having the means but not the wish to govern.” But un- 
fortunately some of the methods used by Dr. Schuman, his deductions from one- 
sided testimony and such devices as the injection of a psychoanalytical approach— 
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as applied to Trotsky—are of doubtful value. As illustration of the above, in the 
discussion of the arming of German, Austrian, and Turkish prisoners on pages 
145 and 146, the Webster-Hicks report is accepted as conclusive evidence that only 
a few hundred of these were so armed. Research in Soviet publications (e.g., 
Proletarskaia Revoliutsiia, 1929) would have shown that war prisoners in the 
ranks of the Red Army totaled 50,000. The acceptance at face value of Luden- 
dorff’s assertion that he merely approved the wishes of the chancellor in the 
matter of the “sealed car” incident is surprising. It is well known that since the 
formation of the Ober-Ost, Ludendorff and Hindenburg regarded Russian affairs 
as their particular domain. Also that Ludendorff was not known for the accuracy 
of his statements. 

Another questionable statement is that “Those who practiced high politics in 
Washington, London, Paris and Rome” could have saved the provisional govern- 
ment had they acted “in such a fashion as to convince the Russian masses of 
Allied willingness to embrace new purposes and Allied ability to aid Russia effec- 
tively and to win the war against the Reich.” This does not seem to be founded 
on any conclusive evidence. In this reviewer’s opinion, nothing the Allies could 
have done, short of making a general peace with the Central Powers in the 
summer of 1917, would have saved the provisional government. 

The description of the Erlich-Alter tragedy includes the statement that “Both 
found comfort in the assumption . . . that the USSR would be crushed by the 
Wehrmacht,” This is not supported by documentary evidence and sounds false to 
anyone familiar with the biographies of these men. The remarks on page 487 
regarding the behavior of Soviet troops in western Europe and the statement that 

- “American and British troops behaved no differently in other enemy cities” present 

a comparison that is contrary to the opinion of competent objective observers. 
Quantitatively, the difference in acts committed seems to be very great indeed. 
Professor Schuman will have to produce reliable evidence from disinterested 
sources before his statement can be accepted. 

Space does not permit further examples, but quite a number of minor errors 
should be noted. For example, Paul III is mentioned instead of Peter III; Rasputin 
was not a monk. Proofreading and editing fall short of perfection—thus Kristov- 
sky, Federov, Kokoshin, Sivikov, and, surprisingly, Portland instead of Portugal 
(p. 595). 

The particular bone this reviewer would like to pick with the author, however, 
is his characterization of the Russian peasant. “Left to himself, he is slovenly, 
unkempt, incompetent. He lives in misery and stinky wretchedness. He is illit- 
erate, superstitious and stubborn in all but invincible stupidity.” This writer does 
not know what opportunities the author had to observe the Russian peasant and 
whether his knowledge of colloquial Russian is sufficient for sustained conversa- 
tion with peasants. Having visited some two hundred villages as well as trained 
hundreds of peasant recruits before the Revolution, this reviewer has formed an 
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entirely different opinion of the Russian peasant. It is well to remember that the 
steam bath is not only a Finnish national institution but a Russian one as well. ° 
Even in the most remote and poorest forest villages of Siberia, the ritual of weekly 
steaming was strictly observed, as this writer was able to see for himself. The 
Russian peasant kept his body cleaner than farmers of many western European 
nationalities. Furthermore, he was anything but stupid and possessed a great deal 
of personal dignity and independence of mind. 

Despite these flaws, Professor Schuman’s book should be widely read by the 
general public and thoroughly discussed by the social scientists. 


` Philadelphia, Pennsylvania D. Fevororr WHITE 


Far Eastern History . 


THE SIKHS IN RELATION TO HINDUS, MOSLEMS, CHRISTIANS, AND 
AHMADIYYAS: A STUDY IN COMPARATIVE RELIGION. By John 
Clark Archer, Hoober Professor of Comparative Religion, Yale University. 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1946. Pp. xi, 353. $3.75.) 


Prorzssor Archer has given us a readable and competent account of the Sikh 
people, a community in northwestern India which now numbers some six million. 
The book is presented primarily as an explanation of Sikhism as “ a venture in the 
reconciliation of religions.” For this group rose out of a seer's zeal to unite Hindu 
and Moslem and to wipe away the differences that separate Hindus of one caste 
from other Hindus. 

Archer draws a clear and vivid outline of the historic career of Sikhism for 
the purposes of his analysis of comparative religion. The founder of the Sikh way 
was Nanak (1470-1540), born of Hindu stock in a Punjab village. The gospel he 
preached was a simple, flexible one of devotion to one god; he laid down no code 
save general excellence of conduct; he instructed his followers always to be sikhs, 
“learners.” 

Nanak was the first of the line of ten gurus, the guides and teachers whom 
the Sikhs revere as fathers of their faith. Under succeeding gurus, Sikhism took 
on the characteristics of a separate church, and by the time of the tenth guru, 
Gobind Singh (1675-1708), it had become an organized community piia 
warriors were often in combat. 

In sketching the development of Sikhism from a fellowship of reconciliation 
to a martial community, the author raises; many more questions concerning the 
reasons for this growth than can be answered in the scope of his volume. One 
factor in unifying the Sikhs and helping combat the divisive tendencies common 
to all Indian sects was their common enemy, the Muslim overlords: Archer also 
points out that in Sikhism, which was relatively caste-free, the lowlier Hindus 
could better their social positions. Future research in Sikh history might consider 
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the possibility that the very fact of continued struggle against Muslim rule at- 
* tracted recruits to what was effectively a resistance movement. More fundamentally, 
Sikhism may have offered the cultivators of the Punjab a pattern that was more 
compatible with the basic tenets of their culture than were the patterns of Hindu- 
ism or Islam. At India’s present political juncture, the Sikhs still play their his- 
toric role. In the recent elections in the Punjab, Sikhs have returned candidates of 
their own Akali (“timeless”) party and so maintain their dual function as a 
buffer and a bond between Muslim and Hindu. 

Professor Archer urges that religions be studied in the context of the whole 
culture within which they exist. At one point (p. 107) he asks a pertinent question: 
“And are not politics in the long run an inescapable and valid test of faith?” And 
a religious movement, Archer concludes, can solve its intrinsic problems only 
through working out its relationship with other faiths, especially with those that 
are contemporary and contiguous. No religion in historic times “has arisen of and 
by itself” and no missionary religion has had more than a “fragmentary, partial, 
and sectarian” impact, in the first instance at least, upon another faith. Nor can 
any proselytizing completely convert another faith unless the missionary church 
itself takes on new characteristics. Archer also notes that a convert, in becoming 
such, does not really change radically or fundamentally. 

Familiar as these observations may be to the historian and anthropologist, at 
the present time they are of particular significance for the student of comparative 
religion. These principles can serve as guides for the widespread re-evaluation of 
mission work that is taking place in Europe and America. 

While the book lacks a map, which would have been helpful, its glossary and 
index are first-rate, and the Princeton University Press is to be congratulated for 
an unusually attractive format. 


University of Minnesota Davin G. MANDELBAUM 


THE EAST INDIA COMPANY AND THE BRITISH EMPIRE IN THE FAR 
EAST. By Marguerite Eyer Wilbur. (New York: Richard R. Smith. 1945. 
Pp. xiii, 477. $7.50.) 

Tue history of the world’s most famous business corporation, the Honourable 
East India Company, is herein told with verve, color, and an astonishing degree 
of- accuracy. Founded in 1600 to break the monopoly of Portuguese and Dutch 
merchants trading in the East Indies, the company grew steadily in wealth and 
power. Under its auspices the greater part of British India was won for the crown. 
It reached its heyday in the late eightéenth century, shared power with the crown 
during the first half of the nineteenth, and, to all intents and purposes, was abol- 
ished by act of Parliament in 1858. 

The many-sided activities of this business enterprise are ably described by Mrs. 
Wilbur; the early attempts to gain a toe hold in the Dutch East Indies, the inces- 
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sant quarrels with the Portuguese on the west coast of India, the settlements along 
the Coromandel Coast to the east, the rivalrv with the French, the founding of” 
Calcutta, the long series of negctiations, wars, and treaties with native rulers, the 
futile endeavor to pry open the doors of Japan, the success in that direction with 
China, all these come within the purview of this book. 

Skillfully composed within it one also finds a number of subhistories—the 
history of pepper, the history of tea, the history of chinaware. It would be too great 
a compliment to dub Mrs. Wilbur the twentieth century Raynal, but it is true 
that she has caught and has reproduced in this book much of the éclat and com- 
prehensive quality of that famous French writer. 

It is unfortunate that the book does not end with the Government of India Act 
of 1858. Iz seems uncalled for to carry the story of India down to the Cripps mis- 
sion. True, the book carries as a subtitle, “The British Empire in the Far East,” 
thus technically permitting the elongation of the narrative. But something is lost 
and nothing is gained by these added pages. The summary of the Indian mutiny 
of 1857 is brilliantly done; and with it che work of the company was finished. 
From either the literary or the logical point cf view the book should end here. 

One wishes also that more space had deen given to explaining and amplifying 
the constitutional and political significance of the trial of Warren Hastings. The 
author is thoroughly conversant with the details of this famous trial, but she 
dismisses, perhaps too cavalierly, the charges made by Edmund Burke in his in- 
dictment of Hastings. The reviewer gathers the impression, perhaps unfairly, that 
the auther is so steeped in her subject as at times unwittingly to assume the role 
of counsel for defense rather than to cleave to that of impartial historian. 

One wishes also that the index wes more serviceable. Far better adopt the 
French method of a full table of contents than an index without subindexing, 
whereby hundreds of meaningless and useless page numbers are given under such 
general headings as Bengal, England, and so forth. 

Aside from these criticisms, this history is thoroughly to be commended, not 
only to the professional historian who will delight in its excellent bibliography 
and documentation but also to the gene-al reader whose imagination cannot but 
be stirred by the dramatic story of the East India Company. f 


Princeton University Warrer P. HALL 


THE CHINESE CONSTITUTION: A STUDY OF FORTY YEARS OF 
CONSTITUTION-MAKING IN CHINA. By Pan Wei-tung, Instructor in 
Chinese and Area Studies, School of Foreign Service, Georgetown University. 
(Washington: Institute of Chinese Culture. 1945. Pp. xi, 327. $4.00.) 


Tue desire to establish a stable constitutional government has played an im- 
portant part in recent Chinese’ political thought, but the economic, political, and 
military conditions necessary for success have not been present. Nevertheless, if 


& 
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properly analyzed, the history of the constitutional movement can throw consid- 

* erable light on the development of the Chinese Republic. How constitutions have 
been drafted to safeguard the ruling power of the moment, how fundamental 
political conflicts have entered into constitutional issues, how trends in other 
countries have influenced Chinese constitutionalism—all these aspects of the 
Chinese political scene deserve careful study. 

Dr. Pan Wei-tung has sought to fill the need for a succinct account of China's 
constitutional development and aspirations. His volume falls into two main parts: 
an analysis of the subject and a series of appendixes, containing the texts of 
China's constitutions, draft constitutions, and related documents since 1908. The 
author's discussion summarizes the evolution of constitutional thought and action, 
with particular reference to the ideas of Sun Yat-sen and ensuing policies under 
Chiang Kai-shek. The longest single chapter is devoted to the People's Political 
Council, a national advisory body created by the Central government in 1938. 

Although this volume will be of value to those interested in China's political 
evolution, it is disappointing when measured against the possibilities of the subject. 
The author makes frequent references to Chinese political and military conditions, 
but the terms of the constitutional documents are not linked adequately with the 
realities out of which they emerged. It is also unfortunate, especially in so brief 
a work, that many pages in the chapter on the People's Political Council and in 
the conclusion deal with matters not entirely germane to the subject (for example, 
the long discussion of the New Fourth Army incident of 1941, or the unhistorical 
exposition of early Chinese political ideas). Moreover, the book reveals serious 
shortcomings in style, as well as errors in the romanization of Chinese names and 
the citation of sources, which more thorough editing could have prevented, Con- 
sequently, while the positive aspects of Dr. Pan's work are to be welcomed, it fails 
to live up to the promise of its title. 


New York City Lawrence K. ROSINGER 


JAPAN’S WAR ECONOMY. By T. A. Bisson, Research Associate, Institute of 
Pacific Relations. (New York: International Secretariat, Institute of Pacific 
Relations; distributed by Macmillan Company. 1945. Pp. xv, 267. $3.50.) 


Few situations emerging from the late war present greater difficulties or bring 
forth more diverse opinion among both “experts” and laymen than that which 
is posed by the question: “What shall we do with Japan?” It is important of 
course in any effort to answer this question that we should understand the char- 
acter of the economic structure as if developed in Japan during the war. The 
present volume is an exposition and analysis of Japan's evolving war economy. To 
this point it is a welcome and substantial contribution despite the paucity of 
sources available when this study was in preparation, and the author is at pains 
to make this limitation clear. 
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After tracing the early growth of the demand for economic controls and the 
economic setting in which the control problem arose, the author develops a well- * 
organized discussion of the control plans of the Zaibatsu, the Hoshino plan, the 
Major Industries Association Ordinance, the development of the cartels, the re- 
organizations of the cabinet and the creation of the Munitions Ministry, and the 
“nationalization” of industry. Mr. Bisson is to be complimented on the manner 
in which he has assembled a rich, factual narrative here presented for the first 
time. The treatment of the reorganization of Japanese heavy industry in its 
broader administrative aspects is the major contribution of the study. 


Mr. Bisson makes it clear that: 


Up to the outbreak of the Pacific War, the great monopoly enterprises of the 
Zaibatsu operated very largely as autonomous units, linked neither with each’ 
other nor with the government through anv effectively coercive Administrative 
authority. In 1944-45 the designated enterprises, embracing the major sectors of 
Japan’s industrial economy, were operating under the directives of the Munitions 
Ministry. 

Mr. Bisson’s conclusions while provocative and suggestive are, at best, only a 
partial answer to the Japanese problem. Most students of Japanese affairs will con- 
cede the desirability of breaking the Zaibatsu and the vastly increased economic 
and political strength they acquired before and during the war. It remains to be 
seen, however, whether future research wil] confirm the author’s contention that it 
was the business group in Japan’s ruling coalition which called the tune both during 
the war and for many years preceding it (p. 203). By implication rather than by 
direct assertion the author conveys the impression of discounting the force of 
Japan’s long military tradition with its concomitants of chauvinism and parochial- 
ism not to mention its peculiar feudal and constitutional features which colored 
so effectively the whole national character. It may be acknowledged chat the 
Zaibatsu were among the principal villains, Whether as an economic class or group 
their role was as pre-eminent and as distinct as here suggested is open to question. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Bisson’s position is quite clear. “Since the twenties this class 
[the industrial leaders], and not the military, had been the dominant political force 
in Japan” (p. 143). 

Additional factors in the author's solution of the Japanese problem, factors 
which are not elaborated in this study, include discarding the 1889 constitution 
and the old bureaucracy. How this latter is to be eliminated is not discussed, 
Finally, “a constitutional assembly, freeiy elected by the Japanese people,” should 
“establish the foundations of a new democratic regime.” In this procedure the 
author sees hope for “genuine nationalization measures for large-scale industry 
which will shake loose the grip of the Zaibatsu and thus permit the development 
of a Japan that can enter into normal and peaceful relations with the other mem- 
bers of the world community.” 


Duke University Pau H. CLypE 
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American History 


FREEDOM AND RESPONSIBILITY IN THE AMERICAN WAY OF LIFE. 
Five lectures delivered on the William W. Cook Foundation at the University 
of Michigan, December 1944, by Carl L. Becker. With an introductory essay 
by George H. Sabine, Vice President of Cornell University. (New York: Al- 
fred A. Knopf. 1945. Pp. xlii, 122, 14. $2.50.) 


Ina long introduction to this, the last of Becker's slender books, Professor 
Sabine attempts an analysis of the philosophic assumptions of a historian who 
exerted a marked and even revolutionary influence on the younger generation in 
.. the profession. A sympathetic analysis, based upon long association with Becker 

and corrected by the opinions of colleagues, it is also harsh. Becker would have 
approved it, because it would have helped him on his endless quest of under- 
standing the intellectual climate of America and his own limitations as a necessary 
sharer in that climate. 

Becker, says Sabine, had a limited circle of ideas. Following Jefferson, who also 
had a profoundly intellectual interest toward life, he believed that intelligence and 
integrity and good will among a citizenry alone make great civilizations, and can 
flourish only in an atmosphere of freedom as against mass emotion or conformity 
enforced by authority. He never changed in respect to these fundamentals. But 
though these were for him reference points which another might call absolutes, he 
believed equally strongly in two powerful forces making for relativism. One was 
scientific naturalism. Believing that science had disposed once and for all of intelli- 
gence and purpose in nature, he hoped to retain moral conviction in men, which 

-he knew came from religious roots, in an environment without religion. The 
problem, he recognized, was inevitable for the modern world, and his answer was 
a pure pragmatic one. 

The other powerful force was history, which revealed man and his world as 
an endless process, forever in the making. Regarding history as rooted in the 
nature of man’s consciousness itself, believing great history to be the product of 
social crisis, the means by which an age becomes conscious of what it is doing in 
the light of what it has done and hopes'to do, Becker held that history should 
hold a lamp for social reform, for, indeed, any kind of change. The intelligent 
nian must utilize history, cannot act without it. Becker therefore thought so-called 
objective history to be trivial history, “history for its own sake” to be part of the 
the literature of escape, and “historical detachment” to be the best substitute for 
ideas that had yet been invented. 

Where Sabine’s judgments on Becker, thus briefly summarized, are harsh, they 
are the judgments of a philosopher who believes in more than pragmatism, whether 
of science or of history. Becker would have agreed that Sabine had to be harsh, 
because Sabine had not so identified himself with the American climate of opinion, 
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either in its origins or in its subsequent development, as to hope to discover, 
through the close identification itself, the intelligent means by which Americans * 
might save their humane ideals. Becker deliberately chose pragmatism because 
America chose it. 

In his five lectures Becker asks what is essential to preserve in our liberties, 
since all cannot be saved today. Freedom of speech, through which only a rea- 
sonably just society can be created, does not mean freedom to advocate the over- 
throw of democracy or freedom to lie, and is to be sustained only in part by law. 
Bound up with it should be utmost freedom of research and of teaching. These 
two lectures contain less debatable conclusions than his last two. In the fourth he 
suggests changing our eighteenth century constitutions in certain respects to suit 
modern conditions: freedom of assembly today means limiting the monopoly of 
radio and press to collect and disseminate information; trial by jusy fails to de- 
termine the facts of guilt or innocence; and most of all, division of political power, 
through our cherished system of checks and balances, conceals political responsi- 
bility. In the fifth lecture on the right of private economic enterprise and the 
modern collectivism which has threatened it, he pleads for that species of social 
democracy which, because the preservation cf intellectual and political freedom 
is indissolubly linked with the preservation of economic freedom and private profit, 
tries to save capitalism by correcting its evils through government regulation. 

No device or law, however, Becker repeats again and again, can compensate 
for the loss of character in a people; virtue, as Montesquieu said, is the indispens- 
able guarantee of the republican form of government. Becker never inquires into 
those forces in the modern world which sap intelligence, integrity, and good will, 
though in all his recent books, including this one, he has warned against the con- 
sequences of their, loss. Thus, as Sabine suggests, Becker reveals both the dilemma 
and the weaknesses of the modern American climate of opinion. 


The Newberry Library STANLEY PARGELLIS 


THE GROWTH OF CONSTITUTIONAL POWER IN THE UNITED 
STATES. By Carl Brent Swisher. [Charles R. Walgreen Foundation Lectures. ] 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1946. Pp. x, 261. $2.50.) i 


Now that the smoke and heat of the 1937 Supreme Court controversy have 
dissipated, and now that the grounds of attack on President Roosevelt’s appoint- 
ment of justices as partisanly New Deal have been to some degree upset by the 
diversity of viewpoints which the court now presents, there is a calmer appraisal 
of the situation, As Professor Commager hás well said, “There has come a new 
appreciation of the virtues of our Constitutional system—by no means a return 
to the filio-pietistic attitude of the mid-nineteenth century, but rather a sober 
tribute to a system which revealed unexpected resources of adaptation and effective- 
ness in a series of crises.” 
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This book is a study of the development of the basic conceptions of our Con- 
+ stitution through decisions of the Supreme Court, imbued with comprehension of 
corresponding development in the conditions of our national life. 

Professor Swisher treats first of federalism as an essential characteristic of our 
Constitutional system. Equally essential, however, is the fact that the relations 
between the federal and the state governments cannot remain static. As circum- 
stances change, these relations must change; it is the important duty and high 
function of the Supreme Court to determine when and how far it must recognize 
the necessity, and the court must always realize that it cannot long deviate from 
the dominant prevailing public sentiment involving the comparative relations on a 
given subject. e 

A particularly fresh and interesting portion of this book is that in which the 
point is made that in argument of counsel in court and in geographic or economic 
divisions of opinion, the attack on federalism is often masked. A statute exercising 
federal control is often challenged for, unconstitutionality, when the real grounds 
of opposition (especially if a financial or economic measure is involved) is not to 
the federal control but to the regulation of the particular subject or situation by 
any government. “If we are to think clearly about Federalism,” says Professor 
Swisher, “we must disentangle the issue of State and Federal relations from that 
of freedom of enterprise versus control.” To writers on legal history, this is a 
much needed caution. 

The second basis of our Constitutional system is termed “The Pendulum of 
Checks and Balances”-—the separation of powers between the three branches of 
the federal government; and in this connection, especial attention is given to the 
following topics—changes in executive power, judicial expansion of the commerce 
clause and of the tax clause, limitation of the scope of due process, and the with- 
drawal of the Supreme Court from excessive exercise of its restraining power. 

The author is somewhat apprehensive as to “The Growth of Administrative 
Justice.” It may well be that the court in the future may have to curb excessive 
exercise of power by administrative bodies, as in the past it curbed what it con- 
sidered excess exercise of legislative power; and in this direction Congress itself 
may also find more restrictive legislation to be necessary. 

A third basis of our Constitutional system is its “close association with con- 
cepts of liberty.” The people at large, however, must keep ever aware that the 
pseservation of the essentials of liberty requires eternal vigilance, and that if they 
relax in their ideals, they cannot expect courts and legislatures alone to afford 
protection. 

The book closes with three forward-looking chapters on “The Constitution 
and World Affairs,” “New Horizons for the Judiciary,” and “The Constitutional 
System Today.” 

In addition to its fairness, temperateness, and breadth of understanding of the 
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progress of the Constitution, Professor Swisher's book has the merit of being 
exceedingly readable. 


Washington, D. C. : CHARLES WARREN 


THE COMPLETE WRITINGS OF THOMAS PAINE. In two volumes. Col- 
lected and edited by Philip S. Foner, with a biographical essay, and notes and 
introductions presenting the historical background of Paine’s writings. (New 

_ York: Citadel Press. 1945. Pp. Ixiii, 632; xvi, 1520. $6.00.) 


Dr. Foner's first volume, which is limited to Common Sense, The American 
Crisis, Rights of Man, The Age of Reason, and Agrarian Justice, is a bit dis- 
appointing because as an edition it does not specify with desirable fullness the 
texts used, the history of the various editions, variant readings, and the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of each text. The thirty-seven page introduction is 
probably the best strictly narrative essay aow available in equal space, but since 
Paine himself placed such enormous emphasis on his logical principles “ab- 
stracted from time and usage” it would have been desirable to have paid more 
attention to a logical articulation of these principles. But of course the chronologi- 
cal-narrative approach enables Dr. Foner to avoid a good many generalizations of 
which historians might have been suspicious. He writes with wholehearted sym- 
pathy, but it may be that there would have been some advantages in sketching ` 
in objectively in more detail the counterideas of Paine’s opponents, such as Burke, 
so that the novice would understand in same measure ‘why it was that the French 
Revolution culminated in the war lord Napoleon and the British conservatives’ 
triumph over him. The bibliography is highly “selected,” and omits some im- 
portant items by Laprade, T. C. Rickmar, Félix Rabbe (including his translation 
of Conway’s Life with his many additions), Louise Kellogg, and others. The bibli- 
ography is without critical annotations. 

Especially valuable, however, is Dr. Foner’s “Chronological Table of Thomas 
Paine’s Writings.” I hope, however, that when the work goes into a second edition 
Dr. Foner may be persuaded to insert asterisks opposite those items which repre- 
sent his fresh discoveries so that a reader already familiar with Paine’s published 
work may economize his time. The book jacket says Volume II prints 225 pieces 
which “have never appeared in any previous collection of Paine's writings,” but 
many of these (such as the Rhode Island Letters) have appeared in separate pub- 
lications. Nevertheless, Dr. Foner deserves much gratitude for searching innumer- 
able libraries and collections and bringing together a very considerable body of 
new materials. If these do not appear tc neeessitate any very drastic modification 
of the broad outlines of Paine's activities and ideas as generally accepted, they do 
help greatly in filling in details and should be a valuable quarry for information 
about the many men and events with which Paine was associated. It is unlikely 
that much more writing by Paine will be found in America; but Dr: Foner admits 
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he has not located some letters to Burke and Lafayette to which Paine refers, and 


„it is possible that, when conditions permit, an exhaustive search in England and 


France may yield further items, A spot check of the two indexes shows the omis- 
sion of a considerable number of Paine's references to individual authors and 
personalities, but this of course can be corrected in a second edition. Volume II, 
then, is a really monumental contribution (published at a bargain price) of first- 
hand materials, excellently edited under subject captions with brief introductions 
and valuable cross references. Dr. Foner’s work greatly increases the need for a 
new comprehensive biography and a full-length study of the development of 
Paine’s ideas in close connection with the tremendous body of contemporary 
writing which attacked or defended his liberal views and which helps us to chart 
the adventures of democratic ideas in England, France, and America. 


University of Wisconsin Harry HAYDEN CLARK 


NO MAN KNOWS MY HISTORY: THE LIFE OF JOSEPH SMITH, THE 
MORMON PROPHET. By Fawn M. Brodie. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
1945. Pp. ix, 476, xix. $4.00.) 

Mrs. Brodie approaches her study with memories of a childhood spent in 
Utah and with certain understandings that spring from a Mormon background. 
Her book, however, has neither the adulation of a believer nor the venom of an 
apostate. She has striven to achieve objectivity and has produced a work that may 
be called appropriately secular history. She has been diligent in research and has 
contributed to the body of source materials by uncovering and making available 
newspaper writings and court records relating to Smith’s youth in New York 
State. 

She goes over ground, particularly in the latter half of the book in which her 
theme is really the early history of the church, that has been many times traversed. 
Her account is fresh, well organized, and well written. In this aspect of her sub- 
ject she emphasizes the influence of frontier evangelical Protestantism on the 
Mormon church in its formative days at Kirtland, Ohio. She maintains persuasively 
that the chief influence in drawing converts into the church was not Smith but the 
Bok of Mormon, the new scripture. She attempts, however, no study of mis- 
sionary activity in foreign lands and does not try to appraise the influence of the 
American frontier itself in adding to the membership of the church. 

The new material in the book is that which fills in some of the details of 
Joseph Smith’s youth. She narrates the story of a boy and young man who was 
an inveterate seeker of treasure and g believer in “peep stones” whose imagination 
was stimulated by the aboriginal remains found in western New York. The author 
describes the hostility on the part of the local community which greeted young 
Smith’s story of the golden plates. She has given an excellent circumstantial ac- 
count of the writing of the Book of Mormon. “The Book of Mormon,” she says, 
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“was a mutation in the evolution of American literature, curious sport, at once 
sterile and potent. Although it bred no imitators outside Mormonism and was 
ignored by literary critics, it brought several hundred thousand immigrants to 
America in the nineteenth century. The twentieth century sees the distribution of 
35,000 copies a year... . Scholars of American literary history have remained 
persistently uninterested in the Book of Mormon. Their indifference is the more 
surprising since the book is one of the earliest examples of frontier fiction, the 
first long Yankee narrative that cwes nothing to English literary fashions. Except 
for the borrowings from the King James Bible, its sources are absolutely 
American.” 

Mrs. Brodie's work is valuable chiefly as a compilation of information about * 
Joseph Smith and about the history of the church up to the time of his death. 
She has drawn a surface portrait of the prophet. She avoids psychological or 
psychiatric analysis or speculation. She makes no effort to explain how a man of 
Smith’s sense of humor could take himself so seriously as to announce himself to 
be the mouthpiece of deity. Smith, she points out, was not given to the setting 
down of his innermost thoughts. Perhaps her best chapters are those dealing with 
the last days in Nauvoo when the storm gathered above the Illinois prairie and 
with the final scene when a cowardly mob lynched the prisoner in the Carthage 
jail. 


Yale University Ravpx H. GABRIEL 


LINCOLN THE PRESIDENT: SPRINGFIELD TO GETTYSBURG. In two 
volumes. By J. G. Randall, Professor of History in the University of Illinois. 
(New York: Dodd, Mead and Company. 1645. Pp. xxi, 395; vii, 439. $7.50.) 


Proressor Randall has long been regarded as the outstanding living authority 
on Lincoln and the American Civil War and its aftermath. The two valumes 
reviewed here are certain to enhance his reputation, for they contain the best 
portrayal of Lincoln and his dif£cult role as President that has to date appeared. 
Almost every page bears evidence of exhaustive research, careful evaluation of 
material, keenness of insight and ability to cut through a forest of myths and to 
piece together all the variegated bits which go to make up a human personality. 
Because of inability to obtain material that is beyond recovery, any biographical 
or historical portrayal—and this work is toth—is apt to fall short of perfection. 
But in so far as Professor Randall has been able to unearth the authentic facts this” 
portrayal, subject to the reservations noted below, comes nearer, in the opinion of 
this reviewer, to past reality than any other work on Lincoln of similar scope. 

The two volumes here considered terminate with the Gettysburg Address. In 
his prefatory remarks—which might well be made required reading for every 
embryonic historian—the author promises to complete the story by the publication 
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of a companion work. Though the title implies that the present volumes are l 
concerned with Lincoln as President, there are six background chapters that have 
to do with Lincoln’s early life and the events leading up to his nomination for the 
presidency. There is also a long appendix which thoroughly sifts the evidence 
concerning the highly romanticized Ann Rutledge episode. The almost sixty-page 
bibliography, containing what the author believes to be a rather full coverage of 
the significant titles on Lincoln, is important not merely for its selectivity but for 
its critical quality as well. The author’s comments, for example, on the reliability 
of William H. Herndon and the Herndon-Weik manuscript collection will be of 
value to every student of Lincoln and his times. Illustrations, a few of which ap- 

` pear in print for the first time, are scattered through both volumes. The format is 
most attractive and the entire work is remarkably free from the little typographical 
errors which sometimes escape the proofreader. 

No discerning student can read these volumes without being impressed by 
the author's historical craftsmanship. Though reworking ground already tilled 
by others he has done it more thoroughly and, as a consequence, with better 
results, New evidence has been unearthed, myths exploded, partisan misrepresenta- 
tion exposed, and unfounded tradition blasted. Events and personalities associated 
with Lincoln appear in a new light: no longer is the emotional Mary Todd the 
overbearing, bossy, and impossible-to-live-with wife that others have pictured 
her to be; the corruption and the inefficiency of Cameron are confirmed; the 
Lincoln-Douglas debates are reanalyzed and their effect upon the political for- 
tunes of the two participants reassessed; Seward’s ideas and activities as a member 
of the cabinet are re-examined; McClellan’s career as a military commander is 
reappraised much to his benefit; the troubled relations of the Washington and 
Richmond governments with Britain are restudied; border-state problems are 
again reviewed; the evolutionary character of emancipation is retraced. These and 
dozens of other items including the causes of Lincoln’s many headaches as chief 
executive and commander in chief of the armed forces come within the purview of 
Professor Randall’s resourceful scholarship. 

Despite the excellence of the author’s scholarly technique, however, his por- 
trayal, in the opinion of this reviewer, suffers in a few important respects. In the 
first place he has slighted, though perhaps not intentionally, the economic program 
of the Republican party during the Civil War years. One searches in vain for an 

«adequate discussion of the congressional implementation of those economic planks 
that figured so prominently in the Republican platform and campaign of 1860: 
protection of industry, the building of railways to the Pacific, river and harbor 
improvement, a homestead law, and the establishment of national banks under 
national control. To many members of the Republican party these issues, or some 
of them at least, were no less important than the several aspects of the slavery 
question itself. Even before 1860 these issues had been a bone of contention between 
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the rising industrial class of the North and the planting South and, consequently, 
a source of sectional antagonism. It is possible, of course, that Professor Randall 
plans to discuss these issues in his subsequent volumes. 

More serious is the author’s unwarranted acceptance of the thesis that the 
slavery question was a social rather than a moral one and that the Civil War was 
the result of emotional sectional unbalance brought about by irreconcilable agita- 
tors and politicians, North and South. And of these the abolitionists, especially 
those who happened to be Radicals, are pictured as the worst of the lot! Granted 
that this be true, it does not eliminate the fact that a moral question was involved. 
Those who attacked the institution of slavery and its champions did so because 
they believed it to be contrary to the principles of freedom and equality enunci- ` 
ated in the Declaration of Independence and repeatedly stressed by Americans of 
every generation from Thomas Jefferson to Walt Whitman. Though his major 
concern was the preservation of the Union, even Lincoln himself cafne to realize 
that slavery was immoral and iniquitous and opposed to every canon of human 
rights. Moreover, in spite of Professor Randall’s carefully reasoned arguments to 
the contrary, one may even maintain that Lincoln entertained such thoughts about 
the institution of slavery when, in his famous “House Divided against Itself” 
speech, he declared that the government could not endure permanently half slave 
and half free; certainly, as the war dragged on, he came to accept, even if some- 
what hesitantly, the objectives of the Radicals as far as the institution of slavery 
was concerned. Herein, too, lies the explanation of the basic opposition of the 
Radicals to McClellan; they were afraid he was willing to compromise with the 
South about an institution they were determined to destroy, and, in part, for moral 
reasons. In this reviewer's mind it is as impossible to eliminate the moral issue of 

. slavery as a fundamental cause of the Civil War as it is to rule out Hitlerism as 
the major cause of World War II; in both conflicts human rights were at stake. 
If it be argued that economic considerations as well as moral issues motivated the 
Republican party in Lincoln’s time, it is well to remember that Americans, par- 
ticularly in times of stress, can be both pragmatic and idealistic. 

Notwithstanding these objections, Professor Randall has made an outstanding 
contribution to our biographical and historical literature. The companion volumes 
to come will be eagerly awaited. i 


Columbia University Harry J. CARMAN 


MR. LINCOLN'S CAMERA MAN: MATHEW B. BRADY, By Roy Meredith. 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1946. Pp. xiii, 368, 135 illustrations. 
$7.50.) j 
A NEWSPAPER once reported a strike in the Remington Arms Company plant 

by saying, “Loyal employees came to work with their Winchesters.” In similar 

vein, Mr. Lincoln's Camera Man, a book of photographs with great shocking 


mi 
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power, presents itself to the public with a Thomas Nast cartoon on the jacket. 

The text of the book violates all academic orthodoxy. The author's sources in- 
clude Brady's journal, his scrapbook of newspaper clippings, his notes for a 
lecture, Harper’s Weekly, Carl Sandburg's War Years, and Joseph S. Pennell's 
History of Rome Hanks. The author's spelling'is equally erratic. A reader-must 
be prepared to see: Sumpter, Heintzleman, Mary Suratt, Greely, Alexander H. 
Stevens. He will be told that Ward Hill Lamon in February, 1861, was “City 
Marshall [sic]” of Washington; that Sumter was the “last of the U. S. outposts 
in Southern waters”; that the Baltimore riot occurred in May, 1861; that Jackson's 
Hermitage was in Kentucky; that Carl Schurz was Secretary of Indian Affairs. 
The book needs an index; quotations should be annotated; and the bibliography 
is naive. Often an author's name is omitted altogether. But the prize entry is: 

“Dictionary o of American Biography—New York Public Librray [sic].” 

Oozing errors at every page and pore the author has the last laugh, and it is 
on the professional historian. For this book has not only great shocking power 
but it shoots at the mark with extremely flat trajectory. Meredith reconstructs the 
past with minimum deviation. The jacket blurb advertises 120 hitherto unpub- 
lished pictures in this work. Perhaps so, but the master pictures, the ones that talk, 
have been reproduced before. The author's contribution is his skill in arranging 
old familiar pictures with artistry that makes them appear new—certainly a great 
achievement for any historian. 

“Brady” ceases to be a trade name on a picture, like “sterling” on silver, when 
Roy Meredith finishes with him. The little man with the pointed beard, busy and 
bowing like a sandpiper, lives again on the broad pages of this book. Meredith’s 
artistic skill has triumphed over “scientific method” as surely as ancient bronzes 
outlive the most prodigious scholarship. With a sense for aesthetic values not 
taught in history classes, Roy Meredith displays Daniel Webster and his thunder- 
clouded brow most effectively enlarged to royal octavo. Exquisitely he portrays 
Henry Clay, frail, stubnosed, skin sagging and mottled with old age, his thin 
hands showing in a waist-length cut. Meredith has picked the right pose for 
hard, foreign-faced Beauregard, affable, acquisitive A. T. Stewart, rustic Brigham 
Young, practical P. T. Barnum, John C. Frémont with the timid studious face 
characteristic of many explorers. He has selected a picture of Walt Whitman with 
eyes like Lincoln’s, looking to horizons most people cannot see; of Thurlow Weed 
with a Quaker face and left eyebrow that curls up like Mephistopheles’; of swivel- 
eyed Pinkerton; puritanic Jeff Davis; Lee, strong, calm, and handsome; General 
George A. Custer in a pose worth the price of the book. With all his lack of 
academic dogma Roy Meredith’s book reveals a quality of real distinction. 


Illinois State Historical Library Jay MonacHan 
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BORDER COMMAND: GENERAL PHIL SHERIDAN IN THE WEST. By 
Carl Coke Rister. (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press. 1944. Pp. xii, 244. 
$2.75.) 

Dr. Rister is primarily concerned in this volume with Sheridan’s “punishment- 
shall-follow-the-crime” policy toward the Southern Plains Indians during the 
years 1867-1871, but he also covers the high lights of Sheridan’s career from Ap- 
pomattox to his death in 1888. Thus, the-e is a chapter on his part in bringing 
about the downfall of Maximilizn in Mexico, a second on his short-lived military 
governorship of Louisiana and Texas, an account of his experiences as an observer 
in the Franco-Prussian War, and brief summaries of the Red River and Sioux 
wars. The latter is more concerned with Custer than with Sheridan and consists 
of little more than another version of the Battle of the Little Big Horn. The author 
believes that Sheridan was successful when able to strike with “the sharp edge of 
the sword” but did not understand how to apply “the flat of the sword.” These 
terms are used to mean that he knew how to bring force to bear on a problem but 
was not adept in the subtleties of administration. It is also to be noted that the 
general’s successes were frequently at the expense of government policy as con- 
ceived in Washington. 

When he took command of the Department of the Missouri early in 1868, 
Sheridan faced the unhappy task of trying to enforce the Medicine Lodge Treaty 
of the previous year. The resentful Indians did not stay peacefully within the limits 
established, and Sheridan undertook his controversial punitive campaign during 
the winter of 1868-1869 when they were least able to resist. Two thirds of the 
narrative is devoted to events connected with this campaign and its aftermath, 
culminating in the trial of Satanta and Big Tree in 1871. If one accepts the 
necessity of enforcing the treaty and assumes the inevitability of white advance 
regardless of Indian needs and rights, the course taken may be considered as 
beneficial, in the long run, to all concerned. Dr. Rister upholds the “realistic” 
treatment—in contrast to the “Quaker Policy” of the Indian Office—as effective, 
concluding that “in the light of history, Sheridan’s policy was justified.” Although 
the story is told interestingly, being both concise and colorful, the present reviewer 
found the chronology somewhat confusing in places because of the manner in 
which background material is introduced and the infrequent indication of years. 
The bibliography shows familiarity with the pertinent sources, including records 
in the National Archives, but there are no citations throughout the text. * 


Washington, D. C. Jesse S. DoucLas 


WILLIAM SYLVIS, PIONEER OF AMERICAN LABOR: A STUDY OF THE 
LABOR MOVEMENT DURING THE ERA OF THE CIVIL WAR. By 
Jonathan Grossman. [Studies in History, Economics and Public Law, edited by 
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the Faculty of Political Science of Columbia University, Number 516.] (New l 
York: Columbia University Press. 1945. Pp. 302. $3.50.) 


UnriL the publication of Dr. Grossman's thesis, we lacked, except for the brief 
Dictionary of American Biography sketch, any objective picture of William (H.) 
Sylvis, the first national leader in American labor history. Now, for a detailed 
view of his life, one need no longer rely on his brother's apologetic account or on 
any disguised factional polemic. One has Dr. Grossman's report of the first syste- 
matic search of primary sources, which does not so much upset established notions 
as adequately fill out a formerly spotty picture. ; 

Sylvis gained national importance as the able and devoted leader of the iron 
molders in their tortuous effort to organize for mutual protection and advance- 
ment. He went on to set up in 1866 the National Labor Union, the first general 
American lahor assembly. The NLU’s size was, perhaps, exaggerated in the past 
(Dr. Grossman doubts the commonly accepted figure of 600,000), and it died 
in 1872. But its basic idea was never more alive than today. Sylvis did much to 
set the pattern out of which came the standard labor union of the A. F. of L. 
tradition. 

If the viability of private enterprise rests in part on limitations which labor 
unions set on entrepreneurs, then Sylvis’ pioneering deserves enduring record in 
any general American history text. Dr. Grossman, however, probably would not 
claim that the record need be fuller than that inscribed, say, by the Beards in their 
book almost two decades ago. And if the trade union is, as argued by some, pri- 
marily a time bomb under a culvert on “the American way,” Sylvis will loom 
even less importantly. True, he was one of the first native Americans to be in 
direct touch with Marx’s International. But Sylvis, a Union Democrat, was willing 
before the Civil War to see slavery perpetuated on the basis of the Crittenden pro- 
posal, could the Union thereby be preserved. And for a considerable time he looked 
to co-operatives, those guardians of capitalist market freedom, to protect labor. He 
was not, then, logically consistent. 

The securing of what has recently been called “a greater cut in the pie” for 
labor was Sylvis’ goal. Of course, like many another, he could mouth a poly- 
syllable and spin a doctrine, on occasion, to the embarrassment of most of his 
followers. (“A little blood-letting is sometimes necessary.”) But Sylvis had his 
eye primarily on the pie slab and Dr. Grossman’s contribution is to show how he 
labored constantly to increase it. 

The date of Sylvis’ birth is misstated as November 28, 1828; according to the 
best source, he was born November 26. The volume should have been better in- 
dexed. And there seems no clear reason why the book’s subject gets his middle 
initial in an introduction and appendix, but neither in title nor main text. Such 
little defects recall wartime obstacles to efficient scholarly production. 


New York City HERBERT SoLow 
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SANTA FE: THE RAILROAD THAT BUILT AN EMPIRE. By James Mar- 
shall (New York: Random House. 1945. Pp. xvi, 465. $3.75.) 

Tis book is the first attempt to presewt a complete story of the longest and 
one of the most important railway systems i the United States. A journalist and 
railway “fan,” Mr. Marshall knows what makes a good story and how to tell it. 
Inevitably, much has been omitted from this single volume because of limitations 
of space, but all the subjects covered are important. In his 348 pages of text, Mr. 
Marshall tells how and by whom the road was founded, follows its expansion 
(more or less in terms of the various states), includes informative chapters on 
such special phases as the Royal Gorge War, the extensions to the Pacific Coast 
and to Chicago, the Harvey organization, the wartime performance of the system, 
and the technical wonders of the modern railway. Appendixes that cover 100 
pages include, among other things, the origin of the Santa Fe town names, a 
description of the company’s departments and trains, financial statistics, and a 
useful summary describing the construction and corporate history of every mile of 
Santa Fe track, Throughout the book, Mr. Marshall amply displays his rare gift 
for synthesis, and his tale unfolds with such gusto and charm that it will most 
certainly attract a wide and enthusiastic audience, Santa Fe should prove eminently 
satisfactory to the railroad that sponsored it as a booster of employee morale and 
as an attractive gesture in public relations. 

As a work of history, this volume leaves much to be desired. Countless out- 
right errors (e.g. pp. 9, 14, 130, 160, 170, 201, 216, 282, etc.), contradictions of 
varying degrees (e.g., pp. 42-166, 57-75, 249-294-326, 387, etc.), naive and sweep- 
ing statements (e.g, pp. 18, 39, 120, 159, 225, 238, 263, 270, 303, 304, etc.), 
wretched proofreading (e.g., pp. 54, 151, 192, 293, 298, etc.), inadequate maps 
(there is no good system map and no mileage scale on any of the existing nineteen 
maps), a lack of documentation (only one authority is cited, on p. 170), and a 
woefully incomplete bibliography combine to produce a volume that is unre- 
liable and of doubtful permanent value. 

This book poses sharply the dilemma which now exists in the writing of 
business history. The story of the Santa Fe, and of many another railroad and 
corporation, deserves a more scholarly and more thorough treatment than that 
offered by Mr. Marshall; unless they receive it at the hands of trained. historians, 
it is doubtful whether we shall ever have accurate business history. On the other 
hand, historians must demonstrate their ability to tell a story as well as Mr. 
Marshall; unless they do, both the corporations and the public will continue to 
demand and to read popular and inadequate accounts. 


Northwestern University Ricuarp C. OVERTON 


THE WILDCATTERS: AN INFORMAL HISTORY OF OIL-HUNTING IN 
AMERICA. By Samuel W. Tait, Jr. (Princeton: Princeton University Press. 
1946, Pp. xvi, 218, $3.00.) 
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Tue book treats principally of the early histories of the chief oil fields of the 
+ United States with special suple on the fields of Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
and Ohio. 

Dr. F. H. Lahee, one of our ablest students of the results of wildcat drilling, 
defines an oil wildcat as, “a hole drilled completely outside the known boundaries 
of pools already developed and far enough from producing areas to be essentially 
a test of new possibilities. Generally speaking, such a hole would be at least 2 or 3 
miles from production but where subsurface conditions may change within short 
distances, as in the case of lensing sands and salt dome structures . . . a test may: 
-be regarded as a wildcat, even if it is only % or % miles from production or from 
an abandoned dry hole.” There is nothing reprehensible about a wildcat or about . 
a wildcatter, although this has been implied. The wildcatter is a man of imagina- 
tion and oftgn of ingenuity. If we did not have them, in a few years we would not 
have any oil industry. Tait shows how oilmen without much, if any, knowledge of 
geology migrated westward from Pennsylvania and West Virginia into Ohio, 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, and even into California. Often they put down a hole 
without any very good reason, but many such holes were successful and poe in 
new fields, 

Many oil deposits are not in anticlines, the usual underground reservoirs or 
“structures,” but in stratigraphic traps, where oil-bearing beds are sealed off by 
faults or by impervious beds that were laid over an oil-bearing bed or by other 
means so that the oil was prevented from escaping from it. Most of such fields 
were found by wildcatters, for example, the great East Texas oil field which prob- 
ably is the greatest field in the world producing high grade oil. 

As Tait says, the first serious attempt in the United States to develop an oil 
industry was at Titusville, Pennsylvania, by E. L. Drake in 1859. The surface 
indication was an oil spring which streaked the water of a stream. The first well 
was small but better ones followed, and thus the great Appalachian oil field was 
developed. The Drake well was not on an anticline. From Pennsylvania, explora- 
tion was rapidly carried into West Virginia. There also much of the oil was found 
low on the flanks of upfolds or the downfolds, with insufficient water to float the 
oil. The gas, however, as shown by I. C. White was in the upfolds. Exploration 
was continued west into Ohio and Indiana. At Findlay, Ohio, gas seeps ¡were 
discovered in underground excavations and a physician, Dr. Charles Oesterlin, 
determined to explore one of them for gas. He and associates drilled a well in 
1884 and discovered gas at a depth of 1,092 feet. This and following explorations 
resulted in the opening of the great Lima-Indiana oil field. The East Illinois oil 
fields were developed partly as a result of oil seeping into coal mines from drill 
holes sunk to prospect for coal. The Eastern belt of oil fields was discovered about 
1905. The great interior basin fields in Illinois were developed about 1937, partly 
by contouring coal beds for structure but largely through the use of geophysics. In 
Oklahoma much data was obtained in the early days from wells sunk for water, 
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but later close geologic mapping played an important part here and also in Texas 
and other great states of the mid-continent £eld. 

Mr. Tait's book is historical rather than geological and his contributions are 
to the history of oil discovery east of the Mississippi River rather than to those 
farther west. 


University of Minnesota W.'H. Emmons 


AMERICA IS WEST: AN ANTHOLOGY OF MIDDLEWESTERN LIFE 
AND LITERATURE. Edited by John T. Flanagan. (Minneapolis: University 
of Minnesota Press. 1945. Pp. vii, 677. $3-75.) 


Tue title of this book comes from a line by Archibald Macleish, “America is 
West and the wind is blowing,” but the idea that lies back of the title is as much 
Flanagan’s as Macleish’s. The two would agree, no doubt, that the nfainspring of 
American literary life has migrated from the shores of the Atlantic to the nation’s 
“heartland,” an interior area called by historians the Middle West, but by geog- 
raphers—with greater accuracy and less felicity—the North Central States. “A new 
country,” as the editor points out, “turns to self-expression only after the more 
pressing needs of food and shelter have been satisfied.” This turn the Middle 
West long since has made. Branded generously as the “most American part of 
America,” it did indeed produce, well before the end of the nineteenth century, 
such notables as Mark Twain, Edward Eggleston, Hamlin Garland, and E. W. 
Howe; more latterly, Theodore Dreiser, Sinclair Lewis, Edgar Lee Masters, Floyd 
Dell, Sherwood Anderson, Carl Sandburg, Willa Cather, Ole Rélvaag, Ruth 
Suckow, James T. Farrell, and many another. For the last few decades, as Flanagan 
points out, American literature has been primarily the story of these middle west- 
ern men and women. 

In assembling this anthology the editor has attempted to trace clearly from its 
beginnings to the present the evolving pattern of middle western life and litera- 
ture. Perhaps the sampling process, necessary in the construction of such a book, 
provides as good a technique as any for following the region’s rapid transition 
from Indian and pioneer simplicity to modern industrial complexity. Professor 
Flanagan correctly refuses to restrict his selections to the writings of natives?-for 
“the ‘earliest men to picture what is nove ‘the Middle West were visitors from 
Europe or from the Atlantic seaboard,” and their accounts are essential, if the 
record is to be complete. By the early nineteenth century, however, books were | 
being produced by permanent settlers, ard soon after 1850 native-born writers 
were making contributions in both prose and yerse. From travelers, permanent set- 
tlers, and natives, from historians, novelists, and poets, the editor collects such 
gleanings as may suit his purpose. One fancies that he regretted the necessity of 
being limited to “verbal expression,” that if he could have done it he would 
gladly have thrown in some paintings by Grant Wood, John Steuart Curry, and 


. 
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Thomas: Hart Benton, some houses by Frank Lloyd Wright, and even a few 
examples of the best the region has done by way of music and dramatic arts, all 
as further evidence that the Middle West has developed a distinctive culture. 

The collection contains ninety-nine selections from eighty-four different authors. 
These excerpts from the literature of the Middle West concern themselves with 
the geography of the Great Valley; with folklore and legend; with Indians, ex- 
plorers, and travelers; with the rivers, forests, and farms of the frontier; with the 
small towns that stopped growing, and the cities that would not stop; with middle 
westerners that won renown; with a few self-conscious interpretations of limited 
aspects of middle western life by middle westerners. It covers the field with re- 
markable thoroughness, and presents unmistakable evidence of the intelligent 
regionalism and the regional intelligence that have come to characterize the 
Middle West. 

This book well deserves to be read, but one wonders a little who will actually 
read it. Anthologies are rarely much valued by the ordinary book buyer, who 
generally prefers a less variegated diet. It is possible that a market may be found 
among college students who “take courses” in American literature. They could 
learn much, certainly, both from the editor’s admirable biographic sketches of 
authors, and from the mosaic of “regional self-awareness” he has put together. 
The occasional student might, indeed, be tempted to read more extensively in 
some of the books upon which the editor has drawn. 

In any event this is a unique, and we hope a usable book. It should go far * 
towards disabusing of their prejudices those who sell think that nothing of con- 
sequence ever came out of the West. 


University of California Jonn D. Hicks 


SUOMI JA AMERIKAN SUOMALAISET [FINLAND AND THE AMERI- 
CAN FINNS]. By Rafael Engelberg. (Helsinki: Suomi Seura. 1944. Pp. 491. 
$3.75.) 

Suomi ja Amerikan Suomalaiset, one of Finland's first peacetime literary ex- 
ports, is more than a “hands across the Atlantic” gesture. It is a careful, well-docu- ` 
mented investigation of the varied contacts between the widely separated kinfolk 
and a useful guide to the establishment of more satisfactory relations. 

+ The traditional Old Country attitude that emigrants were despicable betrayers 

of their fatherland—a point of view finding expression, for example, in the writings 

of Juhani Aho and Johannes Linnankoski—slowly gave way, as Dr. Engelberg’s 
study shows, to a growing appreciafion of the worth and the achievements (and 
one is tempted to add, the possible usefulness) of the Finnish Americans. Many 
of the latter, on the other hand, in experiencing a thrilling rediscovery of a home- 
land that rose to independence and continued in the spotlight of swiftly moving 
international developments, tended to forget earlier grievous shortcomings respon- 
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sible for mass emigration. The forces breaking down the isolation of the Finnish 
people living on both sides of the ocean, the numerous contacts through music, 
art, literature, education, newspapers, and travel, are catalogued in painstaking 
detail by Dr. Engelberg. The materials on the rise and spread of emigration; the 
contribution of the Finland Steamship Company to the swelling tide; and the 
efforts of private and public agencies to deal with the “distressing” phenomenon 
are substantial and revealing. 

Certain assumptions and emphases, however, may be questioned. The yard- 
stick used for measuring immigrant institutions—the presence of a friendly at- 
titude toward the mother country and her culture—leads Dr. Engelberg to eval- 
uate unfairly the Finnish American movements (as the working class) whose 
orientation was properly American. or international rather than Finnish. In his 
attachment to the cause of friendly relations the author has apparently overlooked 
the pointed advice given in 1929 by the Suomen Sosialidemokraatti: “If you insist 
that it is the Finnish American’s responsibility to remain Finnish, if you demand 
it of him, then your activity is—throwing water on a swan's back.” Little attention 
is given to the native-born Americans of Finnish stock; yet the immigrants them- 
` selves realize that the fate of their national institutions depends more upon their 

American-born offspring than upon any contacts with Finland. 
As one of Dr. Engelberg’s predecessors observed in 1925, it is probably too 
late to build very many bridges. But Suomi ja Amerikan Suomalaiset promises to 
* survive as a pioneering work in a relatively unexplored area and ‘is therefore a 
welcome addition to the larger program of research outlined two decades ago by 
the late Marcus L. Hansen (“The History of American Immigration as a Field 
for Research,” American Historical Review, XXXII [April, 1927], 500-18). 


Heidelberg College J. I. KoLEHMAINEN 


THE STORY OF WOODROW WILSON, TWENTY-EIGHTH PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES, PIONEER OF WORLD DEMOCRACY. By 
Ruth Cranston (New York: Simon and Schuster. 1945. Pp. xv, 478. $3.50.) 

MY AUNT LOUISA AND WOODROW WILSON. By Margaret Axson Elliott. 
(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press. 1944. Pp. vii, 302. $3.00.) 


A second world war and the making of the peace have awakened new interest 
in the war President and the peacemaker of World War I. Hence the appearance 
in the past year or two of several new books on Woodrow Wilson. Most of these 
recent publications deal with some particular aspect of his career, especially with 
his part in the formation of the League of N&tions and in the failure of the Senate 
to ratify the Treaty of Versailles. Mrs. Cranston’s work is properly called “The 
Story of Woodrow Wilson,” for it is a narrative, primarily, written for the general 
reader, not for the special student. It is useful in that it presents in one fair-sized, 
readable volume the entire life-span of Woodrow Wilson, man and President. 
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` From the foreword the reader would get the impression that through friendship 
with the Wilson family Mrs. Cranston had access to Mr. Wilson’s private and 
official correspondence not open to others. But the impression is corrected by the 
author’s acknowledgements at the end of the book, which indicate that the Wilson 
Papers to which she refers are those which other recent writers have used from 
the important documentary collection presented to the Library of Congress by 
Mrs, Wilson. From the text itself there is no evidence of new material not hitherto 
used, at least in relation to Wilson’s public life. The first chapter on Wilson’s 
youth and family life is written with the warmth and intimacy of a family friend. 
The last two chapters, the most important of the volume, devoted to the “Peace 
Maker” and the “League That Failed,” are the testimony of a Wilsonian disciple 
and firm adherent of the League as Wilson’s masterpiece, The interpretation of 
Mr. Wilson ¿hroughout is sympathetic, as one would expect from an author who 
places herself frankly as friend and steadfast admirer. But the story does not 
unduly bend to distort evidence in presenting Mr. Wilson as kindly, amusing, and 
wholly admirable in his private life and heroic in his public career. 

In the second book, Mr. Wilson is seen not as war President or as world hero, 
but as a delightful, witty, and always kind big brother-in-law by his wife’s youngest 
sister. He was “a noticeable man,” and “his eyes were the nicest she had ever seen.” 
The greater part of the book deals with life in the small Georgia town where 
Wilson married Ellen Axson and with the household of the professor and later 
the president, at Princeton. Only the last chapter carries Wilson to the White 
House. This is a strictly personal narrative, of value in what appears to be a 
genuinely remembered and a frank portrayal of Brother Woodrow, who happened 
later to become President of the United States. Mrs. Elliott writes with sprightly 
wit of life in the small town which she calls “Illyria,” a name which vaguely con- 
ceals Rome, Georgia, and of the family household in Princeton, always bulging 
with kin but always kind, In the not too ample home o the college professor there 
was welcome for any number of Axsons or Wilsons. The slim professor’s salary 
seemed elastic enough to stretch generously to care for relatives who needed a 
home. To general readers and to students who wish to understand what manner 
of naan was President Wilson this account by his devcted young sister-in-law will 
make a corrective to other character studies. It is the antithesis of the austere, 
somewhat merciless President as he appears in the portrait painted by Sargent. 


Vassar College C. MILDRED THOMPSON 


ALASKA: PROMYSHLENNIK AND SOURDOUGH. By Stuart Ramsay 
Tompkins. (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press. 1945. Pp. xiv, 350. $3.00.) 
Or the nineteen chapters comprising this book, two treat of boundary claims, 

one and one-half of problems of government under United States rule, and one 

of the recent situation and current outlook of the territory. The rest treat of 
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exploration, trade, and exploitation, with more than half the space allotted to the 
pre-United States period. The author has drawn upon knowledge acquired in 
serving as a superintendent of schools in Yukon Territory, and in writing his 
Russia through the Ages (1940). He testifies that his bibliography for this latest 
book contains more than eleven hundred titles; and he proffers a thirty-four page, 
selective, and classified list, largely ante-1867, and including much Russian and 
German material used in translation, However, the citations in the text are sur- 
prisingly sparse for a book containing the amount of detail which has been com- 
pressed into this one. It is a historical summary based largely on the best of the 
secondary sources, and running from the earliest efforts at exploration through 
the life of the fur trade and on into the mining and fishing eras. Eight maps and 
twenty-seven well-chosen illustrations help to place affairs in focus; but the ten- 
page index cannot well cover the details crowded into the text and thegefore proves 
an inadequate tool. 

The flags of Russia, Spain, England, and the United States fly over these pages 
as one rivalry succeeds another. Alaskan affairs are correlated with international 
trends (we need more such correlations in our United States histories), and with 
developments in the neighboring Yukon Territory. Summaries of this character, 
covering the efforts of various governments to control and exploit large and re- 
mote areas, usually become a bit cluttered and disorderly in sequence. This volume 
suffers somewhat from these difficulties where quite insignificant persons and 
their efforts are dragged in. However, the author’s obvious interest in, and fa- 
miliarity with, the hardships of exploration and the practical exigencies of pioneer 
politics frequently move him to pungent prose. To mention but a few such pas- 
sages, reference may be had to the striking metaphors on pages 196, 275, 278, to the 
very vivid picturization on page 201, and to the revelatory quotations on pages 23, 
59, 107, and 190. A reference to a Committee on Territories member as “Senator 
J. Beveridge” has its amusing aspect, for it would certainly have irritated that 
gentleman no end. 

The author hopes that Alaskans and federal officials may get frorn this book a 
wider knowledge of past history and present problems, which in turn may clarify 
for them two fundamental facts: (1) that little of the wealth produced in Alaska 
accrues to the benefit of the permanent population and (2) that the Alaskans must 
wring their livelihood against terrific odds in transportation, living conditions, and 
community life. Too few of the people who most need to see this book are likely 
to do so. They are the many persons who today are too sure that Alaska offers 
them an easy road to fortune; currently, the territory is embarrassed and victimized 
by hasty, uninformed migrants, ill-fitted to cope with its special challenges. 

Alaska is richest in controversial issues; this author, unlike many, avoids over- 
stressing them, Even the gross waste on the Alcan Highway could scarcely be 
gathered from his restrained references to that venture. 


Swarthmore, Pennsylvania Jeannette P. NicHors 
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BRAZIL: PEOPLE AND INSTITUTIONS. By T. Lynn Smith. (Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press. 1946. Pp. xxiv, 843. $6.50.) 


Tus comprehensive study of Brazil's 41,000,000 people and their institutions 
can best be compared with the achievements of that country's explorers three and 
four centuries ago. These bandeirantes or flag-bearers—the equivalent of our own 
Lewis and Clark, Canada's Peter Pond and Alexander Mackenzie—ranging tire- 
lessly over vast extents of rugged and unknown territory, gave to Brazil boundaries 
that embrace half of all South America. They also bequeathed to generations to 
follow the gigantic task of consolidating and co-ordinating in one whole a land so 
varied, so important economically and so situated strategically that their success 
or failure has import for the entire world, 

After three years of sociological and economic expeditions into the complex 
life of that lánd, Bandeirante Smith reports his findings under five different heads: 
(1) the cultural diversity of a people who represent every possible combination of 
the original Portuguese, Indian, and African systems of living and those imposed 
regionally by Dutch, French, German, Italian, Japanese, Spanish American, and, 
in lesser degree, by two score more nationalities; (2) the demographic features of 
this Portuguese America, as differentiated from Spanish America; (3) standards 
and levels of living; (4) relations of the people to the land; (5) principal social 
institutions, with analyses and descriptions. Á sixth and corollary expedition is 
made into the voluminous regional literatures of Brazil. In conclusion, he offers 
his personal suggestions to improve Brazilian welfare and living standards. 

Such a book must be judged. as Mr. Smith himself recommends, “in the light 
of what it was possible to do and not by what one might desire to see done.” It is 
a pioneer work, outlining the boundaries within which delvers to come must 
consolidate and co-ordinate Brazii’s sociology into one whole. 

This has not been possible until now: for one reason, because Brazil’s own 
authorities have been limited to regional studies or single planes of the compli- 
cated national picture; for another, because no complete and accurate census and 
statistical study of Brazil ever was made until 1940. Mr. Smith’s 1920—and earlier 
—statistics are less applicable to bis thesis than those of 1870 would be to a survey 
of American sociology today. 

One hesitates to criticize so difficult a task, so painstakingly accomplished. But 
as Mr. Smith himself makes suggestions, perhaps one may be permitted for those 
who will sow where he has plowed. It is this writer’s observation that modern 
Brazil does not evolute; she revolutes. The world is her laboratory. Thus, in 
various parts of the country, she leaps from the wooden sandal to the high-heeled, 
toeless pump, from the dugout to the airplane. Her own past only partially illumi- 
nates her present. 


Grand Forks, North Dakota Vera KELSEY 
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THE NATIONALITIES OF EUROPE AND THE GROWTH OF NATIONAL 
IDEOLOGIES. By H. Munro Chadwick, Hon. Fellow of Clare College and formerly 
Elrington and Bosworth Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the University of Cambridge. 
(Cambridge, at the University Press; New York, Macmillan, 1945, pp. viii, 209, $4.00.) 
The author had a praiseworthy purpose in writing this book, but he failed to achieve 
sufficient structural unity of the parts to render the work useful. He sought to make 
his knowledge of medieval language and literature, of which he is a distinguished 
scholar, the basis for assisting the British people and government to overcome their 
general lack of knowledge of present-day Europe. To that end he dedoted most of 
his book to problems of the geographic distribution of the languages of Europe, the 
relation of linguistic development to the growth of national feeling, of “Pan-” move- 
ments, and of imperialism. While these chapters cover the changes in modern times, 
including those of the present century, they are mainly concerned with the Middle 
Ages. The accounts will please anyone interested in rich historical detail, especially of 
the early periods, on these topics; but they are of no particular significance for the 
understanding of modern nationality problems and of nationalism. In the reviewer's 
opinion, the title of the book is misleading and betrays the author's confusion of 
thought. The reader will discover that the work offers nothing of consequence about 
the “Nationalities of Europe” except linguistic facts, and will be entirely disappointed 
with the author’s meager conception of the “Growth of National Ideologies.” The first 
chapter, entitled “Nationality and Language,” contributes nothing new to the subject 
and contains a questionable conception of nationalism, while setting the theme of the 
entire book by overemphasizing the significance of language in the history of national. 
ity problems and of nationalism, This exaggeration can be explained only on grounds 
of the author’s specialization in medieval language and literature. The jump from 
chapter vin, dealing with “The Prehistoric Foundations” of “The Claims to Domina- 
tion,” to chapter 1x, “Yesterday and Tomorrow,” illustrates the difficulties of trying to 
follow the author's thought. Chapter 1x offers a haphazard and rambling discussion of 
current political problems of no value whatever. The only part of the last chapter, 
“Our Weakness and Its Remedy,” worth reading is the proposal to establish an “Insti- 
tute of Imperial and International Studies”; but the reviewer does not comprehend 
why this excellent proposal should have been buried at the end of this particular Book. 

Eucene N. ANDERSON 


RENAISSANCE GUIDES TO BOOKS: AN INVENTORY AND SOME CONCLU- 
SIONS. By Archer Taylor, Fellow of the Newberry Library. (Berkeley, University of 
California -Press, 1945, pp. 130, $1.50.) Professor Taylor’s book is concerned with refer- 
ence works and bibliographies published between 1500 and 1700 (to designate which 
period the term “Renaissance,” as used in this study, is given a restricted and purely 
chronological meaning). The work is divided into two parts: an analytical section, 
and a list of all the bibliographical works mentioned in the introductory analysis. 
Although this list makes no claim to corapleteness, it can serve as a guide to the chief 
reference works composed between 1500 and 1700 and as such will be of great in- 
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terest to scholars concerned with the intellectual developments of that period. lis use- 
fulness is increased by the fact that Professor Taylor has indicated the libraries in 
which those volumes available in the United States are to be found. The main purpose 
of the analytical section is to discuss the various types of reference works and biblio- 
graphical guides available in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The impression 
left by the essay is that the bibliographical apparatus possessed by sixteenth and seven- 
teenth century scholars, though somewhat more difficult to use, was hardly less com- 
prehensive than our own. In this sense, the study is a useful reminder concerning the 
advanced state of the scholarly techniques of the period. In concluding his essay, Pro- 
fessor Taylor raises the question of the continuous bibliographical tradition, which had 
lasted uninterruptedly until the second half of the seventeenth century, and asks why 
this tradition was then broken off, older works no longer revised nor brought up to 
date, and a completely new start made. His own answer is that this “break in the 
bibliographical tradition” was the result of a new attitude toward the past, which 
developed during the late 1600's and permeated all fields of endeavor. Ferrx GILBERT 


THE SCHELDT QUESTION TO 1839. By S. T. Bindoff. With a Foreword by G. J. 

Renier, (London, George Allen and Unwin, 1945, pp. ix, 238, 10s. 6d.) Like the Rhine 
_ and the Seine, the Scheldt is a vital factor in the life of western Europe. How striking, 
for example, the diversity of its medieval riparian states—Flanders, Brabant, Zeeland, 
and Holland! How rich its history—religious, artistic, political, social, and economic! 
And how complex the status of the waters of the Scheldt delta, the sea approaches to 
Antwerp! Particularly commendable in this study is the space devoted to the medieval 
antecedents of the Scheldt question. The author traces the development of the Scheldt 
delta from Roman days when the present group of islands constituted a solid block of 
land and the Scheldt extended to the estuary of the Maas (Meuse). The confusing 
tangle of waterways—the Striene, East Scheldt (Oaster-Schelde), West Scheldt 
(Wester-Schelde), Honte, Wielingen, besides those connecting them—are carefully 
described. We are pleased to note Dr. Bindoff’s clarification of the location of the 
Honte, which all of us identified with the West Scheldt but in fact seems to have 
been restricted to the eastern end of this estuary. Concentration of trade, so pronounced 
a feature of medieval life, evoked a variety of efforts to regulate commerce on the 
waters of the delta. The tolls at Iersekeroord and Middelburg have received extended 
treatment from the author’s pen, for they led to Antwerp's determined effort to secure 
unrestricted access to the sea. During the Eighty Years’ War, especially after the fall 
of Antwerp in 1585, this struggle resulted in the closure of the Scheldt. Conceived in 
the interests of Zeeland and Holland, this closure was continued even during the 
Twelve Years’ Truce from 1609 to 1621, written into the Treaty of Westphalia of 
1648, maintained in spite of every major crisis thereafter until the French Revolution, 
discontinued during the union of the northern with the southern Netherlands, and 
finally given its modern status by the Treaty of 1839. Presented in a lucid manner, 
this, the best survey of the Scheldt question in English, deserves the gratitude of all. 

Henry S, Lucas 


GREECE, By 4. W. Gomme, Lecturer in Ancient Greek History, University of Glasgow. 
{The World To-day.] (New York, Oxford University Press, 1945, pp. vii, 131, $1.25.) 


A HISTORY OF ARMENIAN CHRISTIANITY, FROM THE BEGINNING TO OUR 
OWN TIME, By Leon Arpee. (New York, Armenian Missionary Association of 
America, 1946, pp. 404, $3.00.) “A chronological study of the development of Chris- 
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tianity in Armenia, with the emphasis on the Armenian Evangelical Church, its 
foundation and doctrines. A centennial volume marking the one hundredth anni- * 
versary of Armenian Protestantism, 1846-1946.” 


NEWMAN: COMMEMORATIVE ESSAYS. (New York, Paulist Press, 1946, pp. 57.) 
Papers composed by seminarians from St. Joseph’s Seminary, Dunwoodie, Yonkers, 
New York, with a foreword by the Reverend Florence D. Cohalan. 


ESTUDIOS SOBRE LA FIEBRE AMARILLA. By Carlos ]. Finlay. [Publicaciones del 
Ministerio de Educación, Cuadernos de Cultura, Sexta Serie, Número 5.] (Havana, 
P. Fernández, 1945, pp. 184.) This small volume should have a wide circulation, 
especially in the United States, where, on account of the extensive publicity given to 
the experiments of Dr. Walter Reed and his associates, the real pioneer in the conquest 
of yellow fever has not received the credit due him. It is true that in recent years at- 
tempts have been made to remedy this injustice, but the 1945 editióh of a widely 
known encyclopedia, in its article on yellow fever, omits even the name of Dr. Carlos 
J. Finlay. Dr. Finlay began his investigations as early as 1872. Preliminary studies led 
him to the belief that the disease was attributable to the alcalinity of the air. In a 
paper read before the Cuban Academy of Science he suggested this possibility. His 
observations of outbreaks of the disease in Cuba about 1880, compared with those of 
earlier years in Cuba and elsewhere, convinced him that it was transmitted from one 
person to another through an intermediate agent. While experimenting on this hy- 
pothesis he was sent as delegate from Cuba and Puerto Rico to the International Sani- 
tary Conference of 1881 in Washington. Here Dr. Finlay first announced his theory to 
the world at the session of February 18. Although he made no mention of the sus- 
pected agent, the truth is that Dr. Finlay had already singled out the culprit as the 
female of one of the hundreds of known species of mosquitoes, and had taken with 
him to Washington some of the suspects so that his experiments would not be in- 
terrupted. Upon returning to Havana he set about the dangerous task of testing his 
theory on human beings. Twenty soldiers, recently arrived from Spain and thus un- 
acclimated, and 2 number of civilian volunteers, including Dr. Finlay himself, agreed 
to suffer the test. Between June 21 and August 14, 1881, these heroes submitted to 
mosquitoes’ indignities, and on the latter date Dr, Finlay gave his conclusions to the 
Cuban Academy of Science, calling attention to the mistaken theory he had previously 
presented, and expounding the steps that had led him to adopt another. His new 
theory was that the disease could be transmitted only by an intermediate agent, namely 
the mosquito of his experiments. The members of the academy, not to be swept off 
their feet, voted very conservatively to lay Dr. Finlay's paper on the table. Disappoihted, 
no doubt, Dr. Finlay continued his experiments. During the next ten years he inocu- 
lated some sixty-seven persons by means of mosquitoes. In 1891 he renewed his report 
to the yet unimpressed academy, but not for another ten years did vindication come. 
When the physicians of the American army of occupation had tried without success to 
stop the yellow fever epidemic that raged in Havana, they at last turned to his theory 
with the results known to all. A fitting tribyte to Dr. Finlay would be an English 
translation of this volume so that this and future generations could read the pioneer’s 
own accounts of his search for the truth about yellow fever. Duvon C. Corsirr 


STUDYING LAW: SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ALBERT J. BEV- 
ERIDGE, JOHN MAXCY ZANE, MUNROE SMITH, ROSCOE POUND, ARTHUR 
L. GOODHART, EUGENE WAMBAUGH, JOHN H. WIGMORE, CHARLES B. 
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STEPHENS, Edited by Arthur T. Vanderbilt, (New York, Washington Square Pub- 
lishing Corporation, 1945, pp. vili, 753, $4.75.) This book is as significant because of 
its author as of its contents. Mr. Vanderbilt has been president of the American Bar 
Association; he is the dean of a law school, a very successful practitioner, and one of 
the most public-spirited members of his profession. In his introductory chapter, he 
explains that the book is intended for the young man, now serving his country, who 
may be contemplating the study of law. His purpose is to make possible for such 
prospective students, “a bowing acquaintance” with those judges, barristers, legisla- 
tors, and authors of legal classics who have been largely responsible for developing our 
law “out of the life and needs of a free people.” Mr, Vanderbilt includes, also, his 
own carefully prepared article on “Prelegal Education” which appeared, originally, as 
part of a report presented to the section of legal education of the American Bar 
Association. From the historian's point of view, Zane's “The Five Ages of the Bench 
and Bar of England” and Munroe Smith's “Elements of Law” will indicate the char- 
acter of the editor's selections. The former covers the period from the Norman Con- 
quest to thereign of Victoria. It is of much the same style as Wells’s Outline of History. 
Munroe Smith's chapter on jurisprudence, from his A General View of European 
Legal History, is followed by the editor's classroom notes of Professor Smith's lec- 
tures. These are succinct and well written. They consist, in 150 pages, of an outline 
- which extends from the ancient law of Babylon to the Constitution, codes, and statutes 
of the United States. Three articles by Roscoe Pound will open the eyes of the student 
to that scholar's enlightened approach, which has been called sociological jurispru- 
dence. Equally challenging is the article by Wigmore, speculating on the future of 
the law of the courtroom, The contributions of Senator Beveridge on “The Young 
Lawyer and His Beginnings” and of Charles Stephens on “Finding Your Place in the 
Legal Profession” provide good background material for the man who questions 
whether he should be a lawyer. The articles by Goodhart and Wambaugh give him 
examples of the way in which the legal mind is supposed to work, Justin MILLER 


FACTS ON FILE YEARBOOK, 1945. Foreword by Elmer Davis. Edited by R. L. Lapica 
and Barbara Brilliant. [Person's Index of World Events, Volume V.] (New York, 
Facts on File, 1946, pp. 515, $20.00.) 


PROPAGANDA, COMMUNICATION, AND PUBLIC OPINION: A COMPREHEN- 
SIVE REFERENCE GUIDE. By Bruce Lannes Smith, Harold D. Lasswell, and Ralph 
D. Casey. (Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1946, pp. vii, 435, $5.00.) In the 
present volume, the authors have continued at the same high level the compilation 
they began in Propaganda and Promotional Activities: An Annotated Bibliography, 
published in 1935. Since that date, advances in the science of communication have 
led them to include one essay on each of the divisions of that field, namely, channels, 
communicators, contents, and effect, These essays, masterly summations of complex 
subjects that are not easily comprehended by the great majority of the citizens, are 
naturally limited by the matter of space. In the study of the political communication 
specialists, however, except for the sake of history, too much attention seems to have 
been devoted to “the world's principal propagandists in the period of World War IL” 
It is debatable whether the conjectures and generalizations based upon a study of those 
men are important or valid in the evaluation of persons holding similar positions in 
peacetime, Turning to the bibliography itself, the student of the science of communi- 
cation will discover that it is more than an indispensable starting point for any 
serious research in that field. Here is not only a comprehensive list of titles but also 
concise annotations, which accompany the great majority of the. entries, and which 
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serve to make the book virtually a reference work. In these annotations the reader is 
given at the same time a succinct summary of the particular book, pamphlet, or article, 
and in many instances data that show the point of view of the author concerned. This 
information, in many cases, is misleading with respect to the recent whereabouts of 
the authors, The impact of World War II upon the employment situation made many 
of those business addresses outdated long before the publication had gone to press. 
That is a minor point, however, and does not detract in the least from the value of 
the book, James R. Mocx 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY WORLD: A READING GUIDE, By Franklin D. 
Scott, Northwestern University. (8th ed., Evanston, Ill., Franklin D. Scott, 1946, pp. 36, 
50 cents.) a 


CHARTER OF THE UNITED NATIONS: COMMENTARY AND DOCUMENTS, 
By Leland M. Goodrich, Director, World Peace Foundation, and Edvard Hambro, 
Director of the Department of International Relations of the Chr. Mich€lsen Institute, 
Bergen, Norway. (Boston, World Peace Foundation, 1946, pp. xiii, 400, $2.50.) Up to 
date this is probably the most complete and useful account, with documents, of the 
genesis of the United Nations and of its constitution and purposes. 
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THE WHEATS OF CLASSICAL ANTIQUITY. By Naum Jasny. [The Johns Hopkins 
University Studies in Historical and Political Science, Series LXII, No. 2.] (Baltimore, 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1944, pp. 176, xiv, $1.75.) This study is the outgrowth of re- 
search begun when the author, an expert on the qualities and processing of modern 
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wheats who has made other contributions to the wheat problem of ancient times, was 


* attached to the Division of Statistical and Historical Research in the Department of 


Agriculture, His object is to identify more exactly the types of wheat known to the 
Greco-Roman world and to arrive at a more accurate interpretation of the ancient 
nomenclature than is now prevalent. To this end he makes use of the most recent 
botanical studies on wheats, several of which being in Russian have not been available 
to Western scholars, and exploits more adequately the material in classical sources 
dealing with the “adaptability of various wheats for different food preparations” (p. 
12), Taking due account of the results of archaeological studies, the factors of soil 
and climate, and surviving documentary and literary evidence, Dr. Jasny has classified 
the wheats of Greco-Roman times according to the modern terms “naked” (chiefly 
durum and Poulard), and “hulled” (predominantly emmer). He is able to show that 
true spelt was not a crop of the ancient Mediterranean area (spelta in Diocletian’s 
Edict of Prices refers to emmer), and that by the close of the classical Roman period 
hulled wheatg largely gave place to the more profitable naked varieties. The study 
should prove very useful to all interested in ancient agriculture and economic life. 
There are some questionable statements and a few typographical errors. It is hard to 
see why the wheats of Phocis and Soli are called “low grade” when they produced 
one and a half times as much wheat as when grown elsewhere (p. 80). On page 102 
the reference to siligo and triticum appears to contradict the quotation from Pliny on 
page rot. Page 76, note 16, “footnote 25” should be “footnote 26”; page 128, note 16, 
line 18, “course” should be coarse”; page 58, ovtavias occurs twice for ovtavies and in 
the index mottxiov (p, 165) and movixtov (p. 176) should both be motintov. 
A. E. R. Boax 


THE SARCOPHAGI OF RAVENNA, By Marion Lawrence. [Monographs on Archae- 
ology and Fine Arts, Number 2.] (New York, College Art Association of America, 
1945, PP- 63, $2.50.) 
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Oscar E. NYBAKKEN. The Moral Basis of Hospitium Privatum, Ibid., Mar. 

Liry Ross TayLor. The Date of the Capitoline Fast, Class. Philol., Jan. 

R. Semune. L’Hercule romain et la réforme religieuse d'Auguste, Rev, Philcl., 1942. 

J. ScuwarTz, Recherches sur les dernières années du règne d'Auguste. Ibid., 1943. 

Eno Rrrner Parker. The Education of Heirs in the Julio-Claudian Family. Am. Jour. Philol., 
Jan. ; 

J. Spencer KENNARD, yr. Judas of Galilee and his Clan. Jewish Quar. Rev., Jan. 

A. PicanioL. Le Marsyas de Paestum et je roi Faunus. Rev. Archéol., 1944. 

Litan B. LawLEr. Portrait of a Dancer. Class, Jour., Mar. 

PeuLippE Fasia. La concentration des othonier.s sur le Pô. Rev. Études Anc., 1943. 

A. MERLIN. Ala VII Phrygum. Rev. Archéol., 1941. 

J. A. O. Larsen. Tituli Asiae Minoris, II, 522, and the Dating of Greek Inscriptions by Roman 
Names, Jour. Near East. Stud., Jan. 

Martin R. P. McGure. Epigraphical Evidence for Social Charity in the Roman West, CIL I*. 
1212; VHI. 7858; IX. 4796. Am. Jour. Philol., Apr. 

Cu, Picard, Rome, la Grèce, et la gladiature. Rev. Archéol., 1943. 

H. Hit. On the History of Pignoriscapio. Am, Jour. Philol., Jan. > 

fune Tuévenor. La station routière de “Fines” le long de la route romaine de 1'Oisans et les 
limites du pays des “Ucenni.” Rev. Études Anc., 1942. * : 

P. Le GENTILHOMME. Le désastre d'Autun en 269. Ibid., 1943. 

Theresa S. Davinson. A Problem of Senate Procedure in the Late Empire, Am. Jour, Philol., Apr, 

J.-R. PaLaNquE. Collégialité et partages dans l'Empire romain aux IV*et Ve siècles. Rev. Etudes 
Anc., 1944. i . 

SauL LieBeRMAN. The Martyrs of Caesarea. Jewish Quar. Rev., Jan. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL ARTICLES 
. 


VesvoLop AupiYEv. Achievements of Soviet Archaeology. Am. Jour. Archaeo!., July, 1945. 
Eprrors. Excavations in Palestine and Trans-Jordan, 1940-42. Quar, Dept. Antiq. Palestine, 12, 
nos. 3-4. 
LANKEsTER Harpinc. A Nabataean Tomb a: Amman, Ibid. 
SARA ANDERSON IMMERWAHR. Three Mycenaean Vases in the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 4m. 
Jour. Archaeol., Oct. 
_Grorce M. A. HANFMANN. Horseman from Sardis, Ibid. 
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Davin M. Rosson. A New Attic Onos or Epinetron, Ibid, 
+ Maryonre J. Mirne. A Prize for Wool-working. Ibid. 
George E, Mytonas. A Signet-Ring in St. Louis. Ibid. 
R. Martin. Sur deux enceintes d'Arcadie. Rev. Archéol., 1944. 
Cuarxes Picarn. Satyros, fils d'Isotimos. Rev. Etudes Anc., 1942. 
Marcarere Breser, A Late Portrait Head of Alexander the Great in Boston. Am. Jour. Archaeol., 
Oct. 
. CHarLEs Picard. Teisicratés de Sicyone et P'iccnographie de Démétrios Poliorcétes. Rev. Archéol., 
1944. 
CHRISTOPHER M. Dawson. An Alexandrian Prototype of Marathus. Am. Jour. Philol., Jan. 
PhyLLIs L. Winirams. Amykos and the Dioskouroi, Am. Jour, Archaeol.,- July. 
Id. Note on the Interpretation of the Ficoroni Cista. Ibid. 
Ruys Carpenter. The Identity of the Ruler. Ibid. 
CaMPBELL Bonner, Harpokrates (Zeus Kasios) of Pelusium, Hesperia, Jan. 
Dororny Kent HiLL. Material on the Cult of Sarapis. Ibid. 
P. Grima, Agrippa et le Champ de Mars. Rev. Archéol., 1942-43. 
H. RoLtanp. Chronologie des fouilles dans la basse vallée du Rhone. Rev. Études Anc., 1943. 
Pierre WeurLteumier. Les fouilles de Lyon. Ibid., 1941. 


LITERARY AND INSCRIPTIONAL SOURCES 


L. Lerar. Dédicace archaique de Delphes. Rev. Archéol., 1944. 
AntonY E, Rausrrscuex. The Priestess of Pandrosos. Am. Jour. Archaeol., Oct. 
P. Crocué, Les “Helléniques” de Xénophon (Livres II-VI) et Lacédémone, Rev. Études Anc., 
1944. 
Pierrs RoussEL, Sur quelques inscriptions attiques. Rev. Archéol., 1941. 
Id. A propos d'un décret attique relatif 3 la déesse Bendis. Rev. Etudes Anc., 1943. 
Grorces Daux. Notes épigraphiques et philologiques. Rev. Etudes Grec., 1941. 
MicmeL Leyeune. En marge d'inscriptions grecques dialectales. Rev. Études Anc., 1943. 
Michel FeYeL. Sur un contrat d'entreprise trouvé à Delos. Ibid., 1941. 
Prerre RousseL. A propos d'un document égyptien de l'époque ptolémaique. Ibid. 
HENRI VAN EFFENTERRE, Documents édilitaires de Lato, Ibid., 1943. 
G. Daux, Note sur le règlement des mystères d'Andanie. Rev, Philol., 1942. 
E. pz Saint-Denis. Les énumerations de prodiges dans l'oeuvre de Tite-Live. Ibid. 
P. GrimaL. Sur quelques noms propres de la Cena Trimalchionis. Ibid. 
J. Carcopino, Un “empereur” maure inconnu d'après une inscription latine. Rev. Études Ance., 
1944- 
JEANNE Roser., Inscriptions de Carie. Ret. Philol., 1940. $ 
~ ` M. AveJonan. Newly Discovered Latin and Greek Inscriptions, Quar. Dept. Antiq. Palestine, 12, 
nos. 3-4. 
* Anpré Aymar. Notes sur des inscriptions de Lugdunum Convenarum. Rev, Etudes Anc., 1941. 
‘SHERMAN E, Jomnson. Stray Pieces of Early Christian Writing. Jour. Near East. Stud., Jan. 
W. Seyrow. Notes sur 1' “Histoire Auguste.” Rev. Études Anc., 1942, 1943. 
Marvin Crauncey Ross. Fragment of a Consular Diptych. Am. Jour. Archaeol., Oct. 
CuyveE Prarr. The Text and Interpretation of the Theodosian Code 7, 20, 2. Am. Jour. Philol., 


Jan. 


Medieval History 
Bernard |. Holm 
, EXCIDIUM TROIAE. Edited by E. Bagby Atwood, University of Texas, and Virgil K. 
Whiteker, Stanford University. [The Mediaeval Academy of America, Publication No. 


‘44.] (Cambridge, Mediaeval Academy of America, 1944, pp. xci, 81, $3.50.) This edi- 
tion of the anonymous Excidium Troiae, now published for the first time in its entirety 
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by Professors E. Bagby Atwood and Virgil K. Whitaker, is a valuable addition to our 
knowledge of the Troy story in medieval literature. The Excidium Troiae, the only. 
postclassical account completely independent from those of Dares and Dictys, contains 
a narrative of the Trojan War from the wedding of Peleus and Thetis to the fall of 
Troy, the wanderings of Aeneas, and the founding of Rome and Alba Longa. The 
concluding paragraph carries the story to the period of Augustus and Tiberius and 
the birth of Christ. The introductory sections will be of great interest to medievalists, 
particularly the ones dealing with the probable origin and literary relationships of 
the Excidium Troiae. Many vernacular and other Latin versions of the Troy story 
show very close parallels to it, These, as well as the variety of ancient sources selected 
to form a continuous narrative, the close agreement with the Greek epic, the use of 
Greek words and case forms (particularly the name Odisseus not usually found in 
Latin works), and the classical elements justify the authors in their belief that “ET"s 
Trojan story is a redaction of a considerably older Latin chronicle of the Trojan War 
which originated in classical times” (p. xiii). The story of Aeneas is also a reworking 
of an earlier summary of Vergil which contained many additions tÒ the text of the 
Aeneid. As for the Roman material, which is either drawn from a number of sources 
or goes back to an earlier story no longer extant, the most curious detail is the state- 
ment, found in no other version, that Alba Longa was founded by Postumius Silvius, 
not by Ascanius. The account in its present form is written in simple, colloquial 
medieval Latin. The device of the question-and-answer, so popular in early medieval 
textbooks and used frequently in this account, points to its probable use in the schools. 
The authors are unable to determine the period in which the original version was 
rewritten. The peculiarities which seemed to Oldfather (“Notes on the Excidium 
Troiae,” Speculum, 1936, pp. 272-77) to suggest that the redactor was French, such as 
the use of the comparative for the superlative and of im to mean “in the likeness of,” 
seem to me inconclusive. The text is besed on three manuscripts, one preserved in the 
Bodleian Library and the other two in the Laurentian and Riccardian Libraries of 
Florence. The first part of the Bodleian manuscript was published in Speculum (1934, 
pp. 379-404) by Mr. Atwood. One wonders why some of the readings printed in the 
text published in Speculum do not appear in the apparatus to this edition (4.10 
inducere; 4.29 quotiensquisque; 5.23 sicut; 6.26 tunc; 8.8 vellim; 8.10 sicut; 8.21 regis; 
9.9 que; quod for quia passim, etc.) The apparatus is clear and detailed, the text well 
constructed, Both the learned introductory studies and the excellent piece of editing 
maintain the high standard of scholership set in the preceding publications of the 
Mediaeval Academy of America. Bertue M, Martı * 


ERASME, By Marie Delcourt. [Collections “Le Balancier.”] (Brussels, Editions Libris, 
1945, pp. 138.) Four of the five chapters were prepared for the quadricentennial of 
Erasmus in 1936. The biographical resumé does not attempt to present anything new, 
it merely outlines the life of the man whose career it rightly calls paradoxical. The 
most unusual section is the last, and shortest, chapter which purports to analyze’ the 
character of Erasmus through his handwriting, the writing of an artist, of one 
eternally young. It is interpretative in the mood of Stephan Zweig, whereas the chap- 
ters which examine into the lifelong relationship of Erasmus and More, the political 
implications of Erasmus’ writings, the historical development of the Colloquies are in 
more academic style. In all chapters it is apparent that the author recognizes the 
many facets of Erasmus’ thought, ard appreciates his stature as a reformer. The au- 
thor’s thorough familiarity with the life and work of Thomas More (earlier attested to 
by a biography and an edition of the Utopía) make the comparisons with and con- 
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trasts to Erasmus and his work very interesting. Significant are the observations that 

e the depth of Erasmian political reform is not apparent on hasty reading, and that it 
“contains either explicitly or implicitly the elements of a reform more profound and 
more radical” than the reforms of More which are commonly accepted as the most 
revolutionary of the day. Lester K. Born 


GENERAL AND POLITICAL 


Epovarp Prrxoy. Bulletin critique, Histoire d'Angleterre, moyen âge [for the years 1936-39]. 
Revue historique, July, 1940. 

E. A. Kosminsky. Medieval Studies in the U.S.S.R. Bull. Inst, Hist. Research, Nov., 1943. 

Grorcrs Bourcin. Etat sommaire des documents entres aux Archives nationales par des voies 
extraordinaires de 1928 4 1941. Bibliothèque de l'Ecole des chartes, 1942. 

ErjsaperH PeLLEGRIN, Manuscrits de l'abbaye de Saint-Victor et d'anciens colleges de Paris à la 
Bibliothèque municipale de Berne, à la Bibliothèque Vaticane et à Paris. Ibid. 

J. VieLLIARD and Léon Mirror. Inventaire des lettres des rois d'Aragon 4 Charles VI et à la Cour 
de France conservées aux Archives de la Couronne d'Aragon à Barcelone. Ibid. 

M. Berza. Sentiment national et esprit local chez les Lombards méridionaux aux IX“-X* siècles. 
Revue historique du Sud-Est Européen, XIX, 2, 1942. 

E, DELARUELLE. Essai sur la formation de l'idée de Croisade [cont.]. Bull, de littérature ecclési- 
astique, Jan—AÁpr., 1944. 

WALTER Porcrs, The Clergy, the Poor, and the Non-Combatants on the First Crusade. Speenlum, 
Jan. 

‘Louis Bréuren. Les empereurs byzantins dans leur vie privée. Revue historique, Apr., 1940. 

J. Lononon, Le rattachement de la principauté de Morée au royaume de Sicile en 1267. Jour. des 
savants, July, 1942. 

Louis CaroLus-BARRÉ, Deux conseillers du roi au XIV™e siècle: Guy et Alphonse Chevrier. 
Bibliothèque de l'Ecole des chartes, 1940. 

Henry S, Lucas. The Low Countries and the Disputed Imperial Election of 1314. Speculum, 
Jan. 

Davm B. Quinn. Agenda for Irish History. I, Norman Ireland. Irish Hist. Stud., Mar., 1945.. 

CHARLES E, Scuraper. The Concept of World Unity in Patristic Literature during the First Five 
Centuries. Annual Rep, Am, Hist. Assoc. 1942 (1944), UL. 

Ernst H. Kawrorowicz. The Problem of Medieval World Unity, Ibid. 

Hans Baron. Articulation and Unity in the Italian Renaissance and in the Modern West, Ibid. 

B. J. Wurrisc, Óhthere (Óttar) and Egils Saga. Philol. Quar., July, 1945. 

L. Rasinowrrz, Eldad ha-Dani and China. Jewish Quar. Rev., Jan. 


Economic, SOCIAL, AND INSTITUTIONAL 


+ A, Dreuponn£, Les monétaires mérovingiens. Bibliothéque de VEcole des chartes, 1942. 

J. pe FonT-RÉéauLx. Les décimes de l'Italie médiévale. Ibid., 1943. 

B. H. SL1cHER van Bars, Manor, Mark and Village in the Eastern Netherlands, Speculum, Jan. 

CHarLEs E. Perrin, La société féodale. Revue historique, Jan—Apr., 1944. 

Rurus Winuiam Rauch. Langland and Medieval Functionalism. Annual Rep. Am. Hist. Assoc. 
1942 (1944), MI. 

Sipney Parmer. Individualism in the Middle Ages. Ibid. 

ALWYN A. Ruppock. The Trade of Southampton with the Mediterranean in the Middle Ages. 
Bull. Inst. Hist, Research, Nov., 1943. 

Jonatrus SmITH. St. Thomas Aquinas and Human Social Life. New Scholasticism, Oct. 


Lecar 


ANTON-HERMANN Curoust, The Philosophy of Law from St. Augustine to St, Thomas Aquinas. 
New Scholasticism, Jan. 

Jean-Francois LEMARIGNIER. A propos de deux textes sur l'histoire du droit romain au moyen 
áge (1008 et 1308). Bibliothèque de l'Ecole des chartes, 1940. 

Francis D. S, Darwin. The Holy Inquisition. Part 1, Church Quar. Rev., Oct. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL 


PuyLLIs P. Boser. The Mithraic Symbolism of Mercury Carrying the Infant Bacchus. Harvard * 
Theol, Rev., Jan. 

Epovarp Jorpan. Bulletin critique, Histoire ecclésiastique du moyen âge. Revue historique, Jan., 
1941. 

Gustave Barby. Un humaniste chrétien: Saint Hilaire de Poitiers. Revue d’histoire de Véglise de 
France, Jan., 1941. 

Joun Hennig, A Feast of All the Saints of Europe. Speculum, Jan. 

FERDINAND Lor. Textes manceaux et Fausses Decretales. Bibliothéque de V' Ecole des chartes, 1940. 

J. Estienne. Le domaine pseudo-normand de l'abbaye de Corbie: Note sur l'identification des 
noms de lieux, Ibid., 1942. 

Epmonp ALBE. Les Religieuses hospitalières de l'ordre de Saint-Jean de Jérusalem au diocèse de 
Cahors. Revue d' histoire de l'église de France, July, 1941. 

Jean Lecrerca. Cluny et le concile de Bale. Ibid., July, 1942. e 

Leon LeviLLaIN. Note critique sur la charte du comte Etienne et de la comtesse Amaltrude de 
811. Ibid., Jan., 1943. 

Aucusre Dumas. L'Eglise de Reims au temps des luttes entre Carolingiens et Robertiens (888- 
1027). Ibid., 1944. 

Louis SaLrer, La lecture d'un texte et la critique contemporaine: La prétendue promesse de 
Quierzy dans le Liber Pontificalis (754). Bull. de littérature ecclésiastique, Oct., 1940. 

R, Merz. La politique royale et la secularisation des abbayes unies de Murbach et de Lure. Revue 
des sciences religieuses, May, 1940. A 

P, F, Fournier. Quelques nouvelles affiches d'indulgence des XIII-XVI™e siècles. Bibliothèque de 
PEcole des chartes, 1943. 

E. AversBacH, St, Francis of Assisi in Dante's Commedia. Italica, Dec. 

A, HamILTON THomPsoN. Thomas Langiey, Bishop of Durham, 1406-1437. Durham Univ. Jour., 
Dec. 


MEDIEVAL AND RENAISSANCE LEARNING 


M. Srenzev. Der Bibelkanon des Rufin von Aquileja. Biblica, XXIII, fasc. 1, 1942. 

CHARLES GUIGNEBERT, Saint Augustin et la fin du monde antique. Revue historique, July, 1940. 

Wikram Bark. Boethius’ Fourth Tractate, the So-Called De Fide Catholica. Harvard Theol. Rev., 
Jan. 

AnToN-HERMANN CHrousT. The Metaphysics cf Time and History in Early Christian Thought. 
New Scholasticism, Oct. 

ERIKA von ERHARDT-SIEBOLD, Atheniensis Sophista [philosophy at Charlemagne's court]. Isis, 
Autumn, 1944. 

A. Vaccart. Il genuino commento ai Salmi di Remigio d'Auxerre. Biblica, XXVI, fasc. 1-2, 1945. 

A. CornoLIANt. Etudes de comput. Bibliothèque de l'Ecole des chartes, 1942. 

Td, Une encyclopédie carolingienne de comput: les Sententiae in laude compoti, Ibid., 1943. 

W. H. WorrELL. Qusta Ibn Luqa on the Use of the Celestial Globe. Isis, Autumn, 1944. 

. Lynn Tuornpixe. The Latin Translations of the Astrological Tracts of Abraham Avenezya. Ibid. 

Peary Kisre. Hippocratic Writings in the Middle Ages. Bull. Hist. Medicine, Nov. 

CharLes E. Perrin, Les médecins en France au moyen age. Revue historique, July, 1942. 
CHARLES CHRISTOPHER MIEROW. Otto cf Freising and His Two Cities Theory. Philol. Quar., Apr., 
1945. S 
ere Ricavp. La Nation germanique de l'ancienne Université d'Orleans, Revue d'histoire de 

Véglise de France, Jan., 1941. 

A. DonparvE. La documentation patristique de Saint Thomas, Revue des sciences s philosophiques 
et théologiques, nos, 2—4, 1940. 

H. D. Austin. Dante Notes. Romanic Rev., Dec. 

C. S. SincLETON. The Use of Latin in the Vitz Nuova. Mod. Lang. Notes, Feb. 

C. BruweL. La vie intellectuelle dans les domaines d’Anjou-Provence de 1330 á 1435. Jour. des 
savants, Jan., 1942. 

Lynn Tuornpixe. Dates in Intellectual History: The Fourteenth Century. Jour. Hist. Ideas, sup- 
plement 1, 1945. 
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Herserr Weisincer. Who Began the Revival of Learning? The Renaissance Point of View. 
e Papers Michigan Acad. of Sci., Arts, and Letters, 1944. 
P. Van Trecuem, La littérature latine de la Renaissance: Etude d'histoire littéraire européenne. 
Bibliothèque d'humanisme et renaissance, IV, 1944. 
Dorotuy Mackay QuynN. Jehan Henry, Author of the Livre de Vie Active. Cath. Hist. Rev., Oct. 
` M. W, Srearns, A Note on Chaucer’s Use of Aristotelian Psychology. Stud. Philol., Jan. 
RoserT Francis SeyñoLT. A Troublesome Mediaeval Greek Word [Greek fire]. Speculum, Jan. 
Pau H. Kocner. Use of the Bible in English Astronomical Treatises during the Renaissance. 
Huntington Lib. Quar., Feb, 


LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


WiLLiam Van Wyck, Belles Lettres —The Middle Ages. Personalist, Winter. 

Davo Tasacuovirz. Etudes sur le grec de la basse époque. Skrifter utgivna av K. Humanistiske 
Vetenskaps-Samfundet i Uppsala, vol. 36, 1943~44. 

Curr F. BünLer. The Margins in Mediaeval Bcoks. Papers Bibliog. Soc. of Am., ist quar. 

Kurt Lewenr. The Troubadours and the Romance of Jaufre. Mod. Philol., Feb. 

Laura KEELER. lhe Historia regum Britanniae and Four Mediaeval Chroniclers, Speculum, Jan. 

J. G. Mung and Exizasera Sweerinc. Further Marginalia from a Copy of Bartholomaeus 
Anglicus. Mod. Lang. Rev., Oct. 

J. Neare Carman, The Symbolism of the Perlesvaus. Publ. Mod. Lang. Assoc., Mar. 

Epwarp Murray CLARK. The Towneley Peregrini, an Unnoticed Step toward the Vernacular. 
Mod. Lang. Notes, Apr. 

A. H. Schutz. Lusignan in the Provengal Biographies. Stud. Philol., Jan. 


ART AND ARCHITECTURE 


Harry B. Gurman, The Rebirth of the Fine Arts and Franciscan Thought. Franciscan Stud., Sept. 
ELizaBeTH Reap SUNDERLAND. The Daniel Relief and Cluniac Sculpture of the Tenth Century at 
Charlieu in Burgundy, Speculum, Jan. 
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BRITISH EMPIRE . 


Francis H. Herrick 


WHITAKER'S FIVE-YEAR CUMULATIVE BOOK LIST, 1939-1943: THE COM- 

. PLETE LIST OF ALL BOOKS PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED. KINGDOM IN 

THE YEARS 1939, 1940, 1941, 1942, AND 1943. (New York, R. R. Bowker, 1946, 

pp. 641, $22.50.) “The replacement for the out of print annual volumes of Whitaker's 

Cumulative Book List for the years 1939 to 1943, ‘giving in one alphabetical list details 

as to author, title, sub-title, size, number of pages, price, date, classification and pub- 
lisher of every book.’ ” 


CATALOGUE OF POLITICAL AND PERSONAL SATIRES PRESERVED IN THE 
DEPARTMENT OF PRINTS AND DRAWINGS IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 
Volume VII, 1793-1800. By Mary Dorothy George. (London, British Museum, 1942, 
pp. |, 742, £2. 2s.) 


THE JOURNAL OF JOHN WORK, JANUARY TO OCTOBER, 1835. With an Intro- 
duction and Notes by Henry Drummond Dee. [Archives of British Columbia, Memoir 
No, X.] (Victoria, King’s Printer, 1945, pp. 98, cloth $2.50, paper $1.50.) John Work 
was in the service of the Hudson’s Bay Company from 1814 until his death in 1861; 


f 
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thirty-seven of these years were spent in the Pacific Northwest. Of his sixteen journals 
recounting his experiences as explorer, trader, and administrative officer, thirteen have e 
been published. Ten have been printed, in whole or part, in regional historical quar- 
terlies, and three in book form. All of these are exceedingly valuable to the historian 
of the fur trade, but the last of these, and the one under review, has a special impor- 
tance. Here we find more fully stated than usual the details of the maritime fur trade 
as carried on by the Hudson’s Bay Company: the techniques by which an astute 
company-disciplined trader sought to meet the competition of the more independent 
and extravagant American trader. The secret of the company’s strength in the Indian 
trade lay in the permanent nature of its relations to the natives. The British necessarily 
had a long-run view of profits, the Americans that of raiders within the field. Work 
summarized the problem in this way: “The Americans never calculate on making 
more than a part of their voyage on the coast. They dispose of part of their cargo 
at the islands, and make further sales to the Russians, and then come on here with 
the residue here [sic], which is disposed of at almost any price rather than take it 
home. Their: Captains act in the double capacity of Master and superdhrgo for which 
they are allowed a very moderate monthly wages [sic], and a percentage upon their 
sales, so that it is their interest (as they express themselves) ‘to get rid of it’ even 
should the owners be no gainers by the bargain. From these causes, their mode of 
dealing with the natives is calculated to be highly detrimental to us who are perma- 
nently trading with them, because they estimate the greater part of their commodities 
by the rate they stand themselves in, and not by the value they are to the Indians. . . 
Hence the Natives obtain these things, which should be so essential to them, in such 
abundance that they lay little or no value upon them” (p. 56). Mr. Dee's editing of 
the Journal of 1835 is scrupulously done, one might say even overscrupulously, This 
reviewer has no qualifications for evaluating his task in locating the exact places Work 
mentions along the shores of British Columbia. But the book well illustrates the meticu- 
lous scholarship which characterizes the work being done by western Canadian his- 
torians. ‘Dororuy O. JOHANSEN 


OTTAWA OLD AND NEW. By Lucien Brault, Honorary Historian of the City of 
Ottawa. Foreword by the late H. P. Hill, (Ottawa, Ottawa Historical Information In- 
stitute, 1946, pp. 349, $3.25.) This is a translation, revision, and enlargement of the 
author’s Ottawa, Capitale du Canada, which appeared in 1942 and was noted in this 
Review (XLVIII, 855). Except for a few slips, the translation is good. Some material 
of special interest to French Canadians has been eliminated, and more of special in- * 
terest to English-speaking Canadians has been added, which gives a better balance to 
the book; but in expanding the book Dr. Brault has also expanded in chest, and 
occasionally lost his own balance, His statement that the Parliamentary Library “stands 
unrivalled on the continent of America, and is probably one of the finest public libraries 
in the world” is ridiculous. To most Canadian scholars who are familiar with it, that 
library is a disgrace to Canada. More attention might have been given to Ottawa as 
the city where the population is divided between French and English in the same 
proportion as that of the whole country, gnd where the problem of the relations 
between them is ever present, Dr, Brault rightly regrets that few French Canadians 
have ever been elected mayor, though they form over thirty per cent of the popula- 
tion; but he refrains from remarking that every Roman Catholic bishop and arch- 
bishop has been French, though almost forty per cent of the Roman Catholic popula- 
tion of Ottawa is English-speaking. A. L. Burr 
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STE. CROIX (DOCHET) ISLAND: A MONOGRAPH, By William Francis Ganong. 

+ Revised and enlarged from the author's manuscript notes and edited by Susan Brittain 

Ganong. [New Brunswick Museum, Monograph Series, No. 3.] (Saint John, N.B., 
New Brunswick Muscum, 1945, pp. Xix, 125.) 


THE DISCOVERY OF CANADA. By Lawrence ]. Burpee. (New York, Macmillan, 
1944, pp. x, 280, $3.00.) Mr. Burpee has spent so many of his student years in 
perusing the accounts of Canadian explorers, and has traveled over so much of the 
northern portions of this continent in Lis capacity as a member of the International 
Joint Commission, that he can well afford now to write a distinctly popular account 
of the age of exploration in Canadian and northern United States history. No scholar 
will offer the obvious objection to books of this nature—that they do not tell the full 
story, that they omit pertinent facts and conditions, that their generalizations are too 
broad—for the equally obvious reason that the purpose of the book is so patent. It is 
not to enlighten the scholar but to attract and inform the very young student and the 
layman who wants only basic facts and much human interest. Mr. Burpee has achieved 
this end and is to be congratulated. There is a very useful bibliography of twelve 
pages at the end. ; Grace Lee Nure 
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Josep P. Donne uy. Finlayson’s History of Vancouver Island and the Northwest Coast. St, Lours 
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FRANCE AND BELGIUM 


THE FRENCH RAILROADS AND THE STATE. By Kimon A. Doukas. [Studies in 
History, Economics, and Public Law, edited by the Faculty of Political Science of 
Columbia University, Number 517.] (New York, Columbia University Press, 1945, pp. 
287, $3.50.) This is a book of real interest in several of its parts, such as the introduc- , 
tion, the last two chapters on the period between 1921 and 1937, and the conclusion. 
With these notable exceptions it seems to the reviewer largely a summary in English 
of French governmental policies, decrees, and regulations, and of railroad accounting. 
All this is of interest to legal historians, and, possibly, to economists and political sci- 
entists, but hardly to economic historians. So many details, mostly legal and financial, 
are given that the reader cannot find the synthesis announced in the introduction. On 
the other hand Mr. Doukas makes some very significant statements, He says that 
France has suffered numerous economic and financial crises and that these have af- 
fected her railroads more than revolutions,or the perennial game of politics. With 
this conclusion the reviewer agrees heartily, but he notes that the author produces 
little or no evidence in support of this very important statement. The author shows 
clearly in his introduction that the sound development of the railroad industry in 
France was hampered throughout the century 1837-1937 by “the shifting expression 
of the legislative will and the uncompromising attitude of the vested interests.” Both 
were cleverly camouflaged, but remained clearly harmful. The railroads, in short, were 
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the victims of both the French love of playing politics and of the financiers who saw 

that whatever happened they and their clients received a steady and satisfactory in- 
- come. These two important points are thoroughly supported by evidence throughout 

the book. Arraur L. DUNHAM 


SECURITE DE L'OCCIDENT, RUHR, RHIN. By Louis F. Aubert. (Paris, Librairie 
Armand Colin, 1946, pp. 140, fr. 80.) r 
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Lawrence Henry Gieson. A French Project for Victory Short of a Declaration of War, 1755. 
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ALEXANDRE KoYRrÉ, Louis de Bonald. Jour. Hist, Ideas, Jan. 

Joachim Wach. The Role of Religion in the Social Philosophy of Alexis de Tocqueville. Ibid. 

Davio Baumearpr, Tocqueville in 1946. Educ. Forum, Jan. 

Cart Vincent Conrer, Divided Counsels in French Imperialism: The Ras el Ain Incident in 
1904. Jour. Mod. Hist., Mar. 

Louis Baupin. An Outline of Economic Conditions in France under the German Occupation, 

~ Ec. Jour., Dec. 

Les principales destructions d'archives en France causées par faits de guerre. Bull, Inst. Hist. Re- 
search, Nov., 1943. 

Belgian Writings on Belgian History, 1940-1944. Ibid. 


NORTHERN EUROPE 
O. J. Falnes 


HISTORIENS STUDIUM I DANMARK I DET 19. AARHUNDREDE, By Ellen 
Jørgensen. Udgivet af den Danske Historiske Forening paa Carlsbergfondets 
Bekostning. (Copenhagen, Bianco Lunos Boktrykkeri, 1943, pp. 252.) It was logical 
that Ellen Jørgensen, after doing (1931) a study of Danish historiography in the 
eighteenth century, should prepare another volume on Danish historiography in the 
nineteenth century. The author's qualifications for these studies is beyond challenge— 
for a generation she specialized in Danish medieval history and for a number of 
years she served as the editor in charge of the leading Danish historical journal. Her 
discourse in the current volume is grouped around three generations of historians, 
using the terminal dates 1800-1840, 1840-1870, and 1870-1900. Following these three 
sections there are separate essays on six of the eminent Danish historians of the century. 
The work is worthy of the sturdy discipline and craftsmanship which characterized 
nineteenth century historiography and of which the author is a disciple and an eager 
exponent. A long succession of Danish scholars and writers pass before us. The ground 
chosen is carefully covered and a good share of bibliographical detail is included. The 
usefulness of the volume is much enhanced by a fairly comprehensive biographical 

. index. The work is strong on the bibliographical side but weaker than one would 
wish on interpretation. In a work appearing under the distinguished auspices which 
sustain this volume we are entitled to look for more than is offered about the main 
intellectual currents of the century and about their influences upon the historians con- 
cerned. The reason for this lack of emphasis, at least in part, is the author’s rigid 
concern with the thesis that the successive generations of Danish historians in the 
nineteenth century passed on their principles and standards from age to age and held 
their discipline to a steady course whenever foreign currents broke across the land. The 
author seems critical of what precedes as well as what follows the nineteenth century. 
She is not very sympathetic with the rationalist, pragmatist, philosophical! history of 
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the Enlightenment, and she is concerned aver the doubt and discouragement which 
characterize some historians of the twentieth century (Erslev’s essay in 1911 on history 
writing is cited as an example). In a postscript dated 1943 the writer hopes that 
Danish historians of our century will maintain the same high standards of strong in- 
dependent research which the three generations of the previous century held aloft with 
firm sense of continuity. This is a laudable attitude but one which should not exclude 
wider interests. When the definitive work on nineteenth century Danish historiography 
comes to be written it will be based on‘ the principles so consistently extolled by the 
author; moreover, it will draw heavily on the extensive store of information she pains- 
takingly has assembled for this volume. 
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Izdat. Akademii nauk SSSR, 1945, pp. 506, r. 28.) This last volume of Professor Tarle's 
monograph is provided with an extensive bibliography and an index of names, 
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Far Eastern History 
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INDIE IN DE BRANDING: DE GEALLIEERDE WERELD OVER DE TOEKOMST 
VAN NEDERLANDSCH INDIE VAN PEARL HARBOR TOT HOLLANDIA. By 
J. F. Engers. With a Foreword by Dr. F. H. Visman, Oud-lid van den Raad va 
Nederlandsch Indië. [Uitgegeven in samenwerking met den Nederlandsch-Neder- 
landsch Indischen Raad van het Institute of Pacific Relations.] (New York, Querido, 
1945, pp. 136, $1.75.) The purpose of this volume is to inform the Dutch people about 
the opinions entertained concerning the East Indies by leading statesmen and educators 
in the Allied countries. Incidentally it also provides American citizens with useful data 
about the subject. First of all Dr. Visman points out that in 1922 Indonesia ceased to 
be a colony, and that in 1925 the Volksraad (People’s Council) received increased 
powers at the expense of the kingdom in Europe. Furthermore, two years later it was 
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stipulated that the majority of the members in the Volksraad be Indonesians. During 
the German invasion of Holland in May, 1940, numerous Indonesian leaders expressed 
friendship for the Dutch people. Mr. Engers presents pertinent pronouncements issued 
by the following writers and speakers of note: Winston Churchill, Hubertus J. van 
Mook, Cecil Brown, Virginia Thompson, Sumner Welles, Henry A. Wallace, Nicholas 
M. Butler, Owen Lattimore, George E. Taylor, Carlos Romulo, Tyler Dennett, Rupert 
Emerson, William L. Holland, the ed:tors of Time, Life, and Fortune (published in 
Fortune for August, 1942), Raymond Kennedy, Percy E. Corbett, Nathaniel Peffer, 
and K. M. Panikkar. These are followed by opinions expressed in 1943 and 1944, 
indicating that after the first shock of defeat various Allied leaders were becoming 
hopeful of a solution closely resembling that which Queen Wilhelmina proposed on 
December 7, 1942. ALBERT HYMA 
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ward peoples to modern industrial development, and unequal natural resources; 2 _ 
survey by the director of the Scripps Foundation for Research on Population Prob- 
lems.” 
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AMERICAN SAYINGS: FAMOUS PHRASES, SLOGANS, AND APHORISMS. By 

Henry F. Woods. (New York, Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1945, pp. ix; 310, $2.50.) 

Mr. Woods has collected nearly three hundred sayings or phrases which played a part 

at some time in American political or social history. This ought to have useful possi- 

bilities for history teachers, newspaper writers, and librarians, but the book suffers 

from one serious limitation. Mr. Woods gives no exact references to his sources of 

information, such as a teacher, a writer, or a librarian naturally desires. In cases where 

the saying is taken from.a speech on a given date, he gives the citation but does not 

say where the speech may be found. It is not pedantry to employ precise references in 

a book designed for reference purposes, It is simply common sense. Further, when the 

Ss saying is not quoted but is merely said to have been current, Mr. Woods makes no 

attempt to identify the circumstances or illustrate its use, A single example, for in- 

e stance, of the phrase “Dollar Diplomacy” in a dated newspaper would give the refer- 

ence genuine usefulness. In some cases the absence of any such reference raises serious 

doubts. The ascription of the words “Bloody Shirt” to O. P. Morton during the Civil 

ar calls for support, since every student of American history knows that they were 

hurled by Democrats in Reconstruction days at Republicans who declaimed about 

“Southern outrages.” There are a few odd omissions. Hamilton’s “Your people, sir, is 

a great beast” is lacking and there is nothing from the “Farewell Address.” Even Lin- 

coln’s dictum about “fooling all the people part of the time,” etc., fails to appear. 

Space might have been found for these and others from pre-Civil War days by omitting 

trivial recent sayings such as “Milk fór Hottentots” and “Praise the.Lord and pass the 
ammunition,” both repudiated by their alleged authors, T. C. SMITH 


y A BENJAMIN FRANKLIN READER. Edited by Nathan G. Goodman. (New York, 


f~ Thomas Y. Crowell, 1945, pp. xxi, 818, $3.50.) Although Benjamin Franklin was a 
prolific writer, few except scholars have had occasion to read his writings other than 
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his autobiography and ubiquitous proverbs. This volume aims to mest this need by 
presenting selected essays, correspondence, and notations revealing Franklin’s life in 
all its ramifications, Franklin, above all, was a moral philosopher. Men who practiced 
thrift, sobriety, industry, and honesty would be rewarded with success. The latter 
could be measured in wealth, high esteem, prosperity, and peace of mind. He was much 
more concerned with earthly rewards than heavenly although these would follow he 
assured his readers. Franklin’s thinking carried him a long way from the quasi- 
medieval pattern of Cotton Mather and seventeenth century America. It was likewise 
in striking contrast to his contemporary, Jonathan Edwards, who tenaciously clung to a 
rigid Calvinistic interpretation of life. Franklin’s approach was a pragmatic one and 
his deductions combined the essence of utility. Orthodoxy in society had no attractions 
for him unless the doctrine fulfilled a useful function in the lives of men. Franklin 
was early converted to the rationalistic principles of Deism. His thoughts about the 
Deity had a tendency toward pantheism and he had doubts as to the divinity of 
Christ. He favored a religion of gocd works and admired George Whitefield who he 
thought stressed the ‘rendering of services to one's fellow man. There ¿vas no trace 
„of intolerance in his religion, but he was not without prejudices. He thought Anglo- 
Saxons the finest creaticn of God and deprecated the influx of persons of darker skins 
into the colonies. Franklin’s advccacy of a utilitarian course of studies instead of the 
traditional classics reflected the trend in education in Europe and America. William 
Penn had previously advocated it and Quakers had adopted it for their academies. 
Commercially minded Philadelphia wanted it. In Franklin’s scientific writings the 
reader is struck by the objectivity of methods in the eighteenth century. Franklin 
warned against attaching explanations of phenomena until the facts were complete and 
incontestable, One of his useful inventions was an improved fireplace which saved 
wood, lessened smoke, and radiated more heat. Such was greatly needed in America 
and England where fireplaces in contrast to Swedish, German, and Russian stoves 
were very inadequate. For those who desire recourse to a sketch of Franklin’s life the 
editor has included a satisfactory digest. THEODORE THAYER 


QUEBEC ET L'EGLISE AUX ETATS-UNIS SOUS MGR BRIAND ET MGR 
PLESSIS. By Laval Laurent. [The Catholic University of America Studies in Sacred 
Theology, No. 88.] (Washington, Catholic University of America Press, 1945, pp. 
xxviii, 258.) Under the above title, which exceeds its contents, this book deals not, as 
the reader might think, with the situation of the church in Canada or in the United 
States but simply with the relations between the American clergy and Bishops Briand 
and Plessis. Under the former, the relations with the Catholics of the east (New Jer- 
sey, Maryland, and Pennsylvania) are confined to the suggestion of the apostolical 
vicar of London of bringing them under the episcopal jurisdiction of Quebec. d'his 
was opposed by the Jesuits, in charge of the churches. As to the-west, Bishop Briand 
limited himself to providing missionaries for Illinois, Detroit, and Michillimakinac. 
Between these two chapters, the author has introduced forty pages on Bishop Briand 
and the American Revolution. This is certainly a digression, which contains some ex- 
cellent pages, although the writer either forgets or is ignorant of the important con- 
tribution of the pro-British Canadians and the services they rendered. Besides, he did 
not even suspect the existence of the real factors—economical and psychological— 
which determined the attitude of the French population during that crisis. In the 
second part, after another superduous chapter on the War of 1812, the author examines 
the relations between Mgr. Plessis and the American clergy. He describes the journeys 
of the Quebec bishop to Boston and New York in 1815 and to Detroit in 1816, He 
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next analyzes the correspondence of Plessis with the bishops of Baltimore, Boston, 
New York, Bardstown (Louisville), Philadelphia, Louisiana, Charleston, and Cincin- 
nati. This study reveals the important role played by the bishop of Quebec as theologi- 
cal and moral counsellor to the Vatican and to the American church. On the whole, 
thanks to its constant references and its index, this book by Father Laurent (un- 
fortunately now deceased), although not without a few weaknesses in structure and 
documentation, constitutes nevertheless a useful contribution to the history of religious 
relations between Canada and the United States during the period 1766-1825. 
GUSTAVE Lanctot 


MY HEAD AND MY HEART: A LITTLE HISTORY OF THOMAS JEFFERSON 
AND MARIA COSWAY. By Helen Duprey Bullock. With Preface by Carleton 
Sprague Smith. (New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1945, pp. xvii, 235, $3.00.) One of 
the puzzles that has long confronted the student of Jefferson is his relationship to 
Maria Cosway, the young and beautiful wife of the well-known British miniature 
painter, Rechard Cosway, whom he first met in Paris in 1786. Did he, or didn’t he? 
The question was tacitly raised in 1829 with the publication of the celebrated Dialogue 
of the Head and Heart by Thomas Jefferson Randolph in his edition of Jefferson’s 
writings, Except for a discreet reference to Jefferson as a “congenial friend” to Mrs. 
Cosway, in Sarah Nicholas Randolph’s Domestic Life of Thomas Jefferson, published 
in 1871, there was no further discussion for over half a century, In 1928 the writer 
of this review came upon a series of impassioned letters from Mrs. Cosway among 
Jefferson's personal papers in the Coolidge Collection of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, as yet unexploited by photostat or microfilm, These were brought into rela- 
tion with the Dialogue and other material and published in the Virginia Quarterly 
Review for July, 1928, under the title “Jefferson’s Farewell to Romance,” In 1924 the 
Tracy W. McGregor Library of the University of Virginia acquired twenty-five addi- 
tional letters from Jefferson and from Mrs. Cosway, hitherto unpublished and 
unknown. With these as a starting point, Mrs. Bullock has constructed a most extraor- 
dinary book. Although of great importance, the quantity of the new material is so 
slight as to be suitable only for magazine or brochure publication, scarcely for a full- 
length book. To achieve this latter end, Mrs. Bullock has, in 197 brief pages, passed 
in review the whole eighty-three years of Jefferson’s life—most of which, of course, 
had nothing to do with Mrs. Cosway. The book is further spiced with thumbnail 
sketches of almost anyone concerned or not concerned, from “chubby, excited little 
Mrs, Knox” at the first ball given by General and Mrs, Washington, to the American 
minister himself, dubiously described as “no stranger to these aristocratic boudoirs” 
of Paris. The author has spun a cocoon of cloying femininity about the noble figure 
dk Jefferson and his frank and straightforward admiration of a bewitching young 
woman. That he was bewitched, there is no doubt, But as the Head triumphed in the 
famous Dialogue, so there is no indication in these new letters that it bowed before 

e the Heart. Infatuation was gradually superseded by gentler sentiments. Mrs. Bullock 
chooses to ignore the decrescendo of the affair, preferring to regard it as continuing 
on the sustained level of a deep and lasting affection—which was not the case. She 
fails to bring out that once the immediacy of his emotion had subsided, Jefferson 
recognized Maria Cosway for what she was, an unstable woman, and, to use harsh 
words, a frivolous little flirt. The author has seen fit to take certain liberties with her 
material, such as supplying or revising dates, omitting parts of important letters and 
not always being accurate in her references. When she branches out into the con- 
temporary French scene, she steps into deep water, making errors that are evident to 
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anyone familiar with eighteenth century France. Mrs. Bullock is no stranger to the 
ideals of scholarship. That she should so successfully have evaded them, comes as a 
surprise. Marie KIMBALL 


CORRESPONDENCE OF THOMAS JEFFERSON AND FRANCIS WALKER GIL- 
MER, 1814-1826. Edited with' an Introduction by Richard Beale Davis, Associate 
Professor of English, University of South Carolina, (Columbia, University of South 
Carolina Press, 1946, pp. 163, $2.50.) In editing the correspondence between Thomas 
Jefferson and Francis Walker Gilmer, Dr. Richard Beale Davis has done a service 
to the student and the historian. Too little is known of Gilmer, his friendship with 
Jefferson, and the important part he played in the founding of the University of 
Virginia and the selection of its faculty, of which he, had he lived, would have been 
a member. It is the more to be regretted therefore that Dr, Davis has failed to make 
use of all the available material and has completely neglected the Jefferson Papers in 
the Library of Congress. In printing the letters Dr. Davis has properly retained the 
spelling and punctuation of the originals, with one exception (p. 40), which he un- 
necessarily reprints from the modernized version in the memorial edition of the works 
of Thomas Jefferson although a polygraph copy by Jefferson is available in the 
Library of Congress, Again, an important letter is omitted entirely because, as ex- 
plained by Dr. Davis in his preface (p. 18), “unfortunately this letter has not been 
preserved.” Nevertheless a compleze draft of it in Jefferson's hand has been preserved 
and could well have been printed. Drafts of three other interesting letters from Jeffer- 
son to Gilmer would have helped the story, as well as an enlightening list of subjects 
for discussion with Gilmer on university matters, In all other respects, Dr. Davis’ book 
is an excellent one. A well-written introduction gives the necessary background, as- 
sisted by portraits of the two subjects; the material is well arranged, each letter be- 
ginning a new page, with the source printed clearly at the top, and the unobtrusive, 
yet extremely accurate and helpful notes at the foot. Dr. Davis is so much to be con- 
gratulated on what he has done that the omissions seem a greater pity. 

E. M. SowernY 


SAMUEL ADAMS: SELECTIONS FROM HIS WRITINGS. Edited by Elizabeth 
Lawson. [Builders of the American Nation.] (New York, International Publishers, 


1946, pp. 99, $1.00.) 


AMERICAN DIARIES: AN ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF AMERICAN 
DIARIES WRITTEN PRIOR TO THE YEAR 1861. Compiled by William Matthews, 
with the assistance of Roy Harvey Pearce. [University of California Publicationsgin 
English, Volume XVI.] (Berkeley, University of California Press, 1945, pp. xiv, 383.) 
The lowly bibliography is surely one of the most useful tools of the historian, but 
how few have been published or even prepared] A vast amount of research goes into A 
the making of one, and, usually, considerable travel. For it is only the largest libraries 
of the world that ordinarily can boast of anything like complete or nearly complete 
holdings in any field of research. Mr. Matthews” bibliography has grown out of a 
study of speech of New England colonists. He limits it, not only as to years but also 
as to printed data. Probably there are a hundred unpublished diaries in the United 
States for every one in print. But even to locate and list all the manuscript diaries in 
public depositories would be a life's task, not to mention all those that are in private 
hands, Moreover, it would be an unprofiteble job, for diaries are not per se valuable or 
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even worth while, What he has accomplished merely whets the appetite for more. It 
is so very handy to turn to the year of one’s interest and find listed in considerable 
detail some diary not even suspected before. There is a drawback, however, in the 
chronological arrangement of the book, A man’s diary may include the year of one’s 
interest—say 1841 in Minnesota history—but since Martin McLeod began his entries 
in 1836, his diary for 1841 is missed, because entered only in 1836. Would it be im- 
possible to use a see 1836 reference.in the years from 1837 to 1841? Such entries would 
+ not be long and would save the reader all the uncertainty that must come from the 
present arrangement. Now he can be sure of catching all pertinent diaries only by 
going through practically the entire book! Since mention has been made of Martin 
McLeod’s diary, which I had the pleasure of editing, I may add that it was like 
meeting an old friend to open the book to its first page and read there, as a sort of 
keynote, McLeod’s very apt entry, “A thought has struck me:—As I am about to 
enter on an ‘adventurous career’ 1 will keep a journal.” That diary had not been 
missed—nor had any of the others with which I tested the book for my own interests 
in EnglisheCanadian, and American history of the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nine- 
teenth centuries, in my own special fields of exploration, the fur trade, Indian and 
home missions, and Minnesota history. Probably there are omissions, but thus far I 
have been unable to determine where. I am sorry foreign-language diaries of North 
American interest have been omitted. Grace Lee Nure 


LINCOLN AND THE LAND OF THE SANGAMON, By Louis Obed Renne. (Bos- 
ton, Chapman and Grimes, 1945, pp. 140, $2.50.) “Perhaps we all tend to deify some 
favorite among the sons of men; we may be carried to the realm of veneration in 
contemplating the life and deeds of mortals who stood in the vanguard of their time. 
In our fancy we create a sanctuary, and pay homage to our ideal.” In this spirit Mr. 
Renne burns incense before his sanctuary in a brief, rambling, impressionistic sketch 
of Abraham Lincoln. Having grown up in the Sangamon Valley, with William H. 
Herndon for a neighbor and with forebears who frequently saw Lincoln on the streets 
of Springfield, the author came by his hobby naturally enough. Lincoln once laid a 
hand on the head of one of his aunts (when she was a child); Uncle Thomas Peter 
Renne was once directed to an address in Springfield by the Great Man; an aunt re- 
membered how Lincoln loved children. Since none of these ancestors knew Lincoln 
except in these casual ways, they had little to offer save these trivial memories. For 
his part Mr, Renne contributes no more than an orthodox version of the gentle 
Lincoln who has endeared himself to the good people who find inspiration in the life 
of the martyred President. Doubtless the author would be the first to admit that his 
little volume was designed to accomplish nothing more ambitious than that. 

KENNETH M. Srampp 


WALT WHITMAN HANDBOOK. By Gay Wilson Allen. (Chicago, Packard, 1946, pp. 
xviii, 560, $3.00.) This volume by Gay Allen does not possess the weakness which is 
often found in handbooks; it is not a miscellany but a well-integrated review of 
everything significant that has been written about Whitman, set in logical order and 
supplemented by the results of the author's own investigation. Only tremendous in- 
dustry could have collected this rich mass of material, and only a well-disciplined 
mind could have organized it into an intelligible whole. Neither is it a volume marred 
by the prejudice, pro and con, which is the weakness of many treatises on Whitman. 
Mr. Allen inclines, in general, to be sympathetic with his subject but he is in no sense 
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uncritical. In chapter 1 (“The Growth of Walt Whitman Biography”), for example, he 
picks his way discreetly through the conflicting testimony and opinions of Whitman's 
personal friends, his early British interpreters, his American worshippers, his more 
recent critical, scholarly, impressionistic, and psychoanalytical biographers, and on to 
his last interpreter, Henry Seidel Canby. His book, Mr. Allen concludes, “epitamizes 
the best of recent, Whitman scholarship, resolves many of the biographical cruxes 
with plausible and sensible conclusions, and leaves the reader with the conviction 
that Walt Whitman, both as man and poet, deserves the influence and reputation 
which he has attained throughout the modern world.” Sharply unfavorable comment 
on the Handbook may be anticipated from critics who are committed to extravagant 
interpretations of Whitman. High praise, privately qualified by a touch of regret, 
may be expected from teachers of American literature who, for long years, have been 
assembling their own data on Whitman for their own classes, only to have this 
Handbook render their patient compilations inadequate. For Mr, Allen has sum- 
marized between two covers the Ligh points of all that any student needs to know not 
only about Whitman's biography but the writing of Leaves of Grass, Whitman’s 
literary technique, his fundamental ideas in general and their application to American 
life in particular, and his debt to and influence on world literature, In the future, the 
Handbook will relieve students oz much spadework on secondary sources and will re- 
lease them for a firsthand consideration of Whitman and his work. Leaves of Grass is 
not an exact transcript of life in the United States during Whitman's day and prob- 
ably not of the America of any future day. But, as Mr. Allen points out, Whitman 
“has become a legend, a national symbol, even a pivotal figure in an international 
literary movement.” As such he is of first-rate importance to the historian of American 
culture; and to every such historian, this encyclopedic Handbook is a most useful tool. 
TREMAINE McDowELL 


THE UNITED STATES, 1865-1900: A SURVEY OF CURRENT LITERATURE 
WITH ABSTRACTS OF UNPUBLISHED DISSERTATIONS. Edited by Curtis Wis- 
well Garrison. Volume NI, JANUARY 1, 1944-DECEMBER 31, 1944. (Fremont, 
Ohia, Rutherford B. Hayes-Lucy Webb Hayes Foundation, 1945, pp. vii, 304.) The 
trustees of the Hayes Foundaticn have “proposed” (preface; minute not quoted) to 
encourage research in the pericd 1865-1900, particularly “along the ideas and prin- 
ciples” of R. B. Hayes. The plan of the survey (p. 3) was “to assess” as contributions 
to knowledge the year's output of books and articles on history. Among participants, 
however, are people who are not historians, and included are appraisals of fiction, 
social studies, and current propaganda more or Jess related to history. The outline 
seems to be patterned after that of Griffin's Writings on American History, a diffegent 
kind of project. The labors of the contributors were not co-ordinated. Much of the 
material remains unedited. Repetition and waste of space abound. The index of 
contributors is a superfluous abstract from the short general index (which might well 
have contained the separate entries of dissertations). Each “headline” work listed on” 
page 5 is mentioned several times and some are really appraised twice. But such 
faults and shortcomings scarcely mar the main body of contributions by historians, 
some of whom have set classiz examples for the pioneer work which Dr. Garrison 
has well begun. T. P. MARTIN 


THE TRUE WOODROW WILSON, CRUSADER FOR DEMOCRACY. By Harold 
Garnet Black. Introduction by Franklin D. Roosevelt. (New York, Fleming H. Revell, 


1946, pp. 270, $3.00.) 
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FRANKLIN DELANO .ROOSEVELT: THE TRIBUTE OF THE SYNAGOGUE. 
> Compiled by Rabbi Max Kleiman. Foreword by Rev. Stephen S, Wise (New York, 
Bloch, 1946, pp. 272, $3.00.) 


~ CHIEF JUSTICE STONE AND THE SUPREME COURT, By Samuel J. Konefsky. 
With a Prefatory Note by Charles A. Beard. (New York, Macmillan, 1945, pp. xxvi, 
290, $3.00.) Mr. Konefsky’s thoughtful and penetrating study of the work of Mr. 
Chief Justice Harlan F. Stone as a member of the Supreme Court of the United 
States is more a study of constitutional doctrine than it is a biography. By limiting 
himself to this phase of his subject the author is able to deal with it more thoroughly 
than would be possible if he had chosen to write the usual biography, unless the 
biography were to be very long. Mr. Konefsky has divided his discussions of Chief 
Justice Stone’s concept of the judicial office and his constitutional views into seven 
chapters: “The Taxing Power in Intergovernmental Relations,” “The Commerce 
Clause and State Power,” “Scope of Federal Power,” “Restraining the Administrative 
Process,” *‘ ‘Censoring’ State Regulation of Economic Activities,” “Safeguarding Civil 
Liberties,” and the concluding chapte-, “An Enlightened View of the Judicial Func- 
tion.” Under each of these headings the author examines the views of the Chief 
Justice as they are expressed both in majority opinions of the court and in dissenting 
opinions by himself. Mr. Konefsky is certainly on sound ground when he assumes 

` that dissenting opinions are probably better sources of information concerning the 
views of individual members of the court than are majority opinions. Dissenting 
opinions are often written under conditions which tend to provoke clear-cut expres- 
sions of view. Majority opinions often reflect compromises and harmonizations of 
many views. Mr. Konefsky is properly partial to the Chief Justice and is apparently 
willing to go a long way in his defense, His treatment of the Buckner Case on the 
AAA indicates this, In this work the author has examined the great constitutional 
decisions of the last twenty years, and the book really contains an analysis of the 
work of the Supreme Court during this period. It is of value to students of the 
court and of constitutional law as well as to admirers of the Chief Justice. Mr. Konef- 
sky concludes that Chief Justice Stone has risen above his background of the market 
place to a position of judicial statesmanship. He seems to feel that personalities like 
those of Brandeis and Holmes influenced Associate Justice Stone and it may be that 
they did. Events may have played an even more important role in shaping his con- 
stitutional views. The impact of prosperity, depression, and war may have been as 
great upon the mind of Chief Justice Stone as upon the minds of many other Ameri- 
cans. This reviewer feels well rewarded for the time spent with the author in reading 
«this book and it is hoped that Mr. Konefsky, who apparently labors under the handi- 
cap of sightlessness, will continue to develop his constitutional studies. 

OLIVER P, FrieLD 


SELECTED SPEECHES AND STATEMENTS OF GENERAL OF THE ARMY 
GEORGE C. MARSHALL, CHIEF OF STAFF, UNITED STATES ARMY. Edited 
by Major H. A. DeWeerd. (Washington, Infantry Journal, 1945, pp. xiii, 263, $2.75.) 
As Douglas Freeman has said, this volume is a major source book of military history. 
But it is much more. It is an important contribution to the history of the tragic years 
1939-1941, when the American people seemed unable or unwilling to face with courage 
and resolution the greatest of threats to national survival. Nowhere is there more 
damning evidence of the evasion, self-deception, and demagoguery of some of our 
legislators than is revealed in scme of the colloquy between General Marshall and 
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members of Congressional committees. Major DeWeerd has wisely included these re- 
ports of General Marshall's testimony (some of which was in executive session and 
hence is not readily available elsewhere). General Marshall emerges from these pages 
as more than the distinguished soldier which he is. He is revealed as a national 
leader and statesman not far removed, if at all, from greatness. These papers and 
speeches—including an address to the American Historical Association in December, 
1939—cover the years 1938 to 1945. But the most important are those dated between 
the fall of France and the Japanese attack at Pearl Harbor. Most of what General 
Marshall had to say before the spring of 1940 is solid but undistinguished. Confronted 
with German domination of western Europe, however, the chief of staff revealed the 
stuff of which he was made. This book shows how he directed the creation and 
training of the most powerful army and air force which the United States, or perhaps 
any nation, has ever had. And these pages demonstrate that—as General Marshall once 
said, smarting under unjust and uninformed criticism—the General Staff had a co- 
herent strategy for the prosecution of the war and “knew what it was doing.” If” 
one takes this volume along with General Marshall’s three biennial rep8rts, he will 
find as good a statement as he is likely to find anywhere of the fundamental assump- 
tions upon which a security policy for the United States must be based. General 
Marshall was not only a soldier of democracy; he was also a democratic soldier. 
Possessed of greater power than any military man in American history, he used it 
with restraint. The evidence is clear in these pages that he wished to work entirely . 
within the framework of democratic institutions and that he had no desire to ag- 
grandize the Army or exalt himself. He was able, principally by force of character 
and by a real gift of persuasion, to win legislative support. This was usually done by 
patient persistence. But when plain speaking was required, the chief of staff could 
speak bluntly and imperatively. For example, when in the summer of 1941 certain 
legislators expressed the fear that extending the Selective Service Act (by proclaiming 
a national emergency) would jeopardize the peace, General Marshall said: “The 
declaration of an emergency does not create it. An emergency exists whether or not 
Congress declares it. I am asking you to recognize the fact—the fact that the national 
interest is imperiled and that an emergency exists. I am not asking you to manufacture 
a fact.” Major DeWeerd has done a near-perfect piece of editing. His introduction is 
informative and restrained, His footnotes provide the necessary explanations and set- 
ting for portions of the text. This is part of the record of our times which political 
scientists and historians cannot afford to overlook. Epwarp MEAD EARLE 


THE UNITED STATES MOVES ACROSS THE PACIFIC: THE A.B.C.’S OF THE 
AMERICAN PROBLEM IN THE WESTERN PACIFIC AND THE FAR EAST. 
By Kenneth Scott Latourette, D. Willis James Professor of Missions and Oriental His- 
tory and Fellow of Berkeley College in Yale University. (New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1946, pp. ix, 174, $2.00.) 


AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY. By Edwin Borchard, Justus S. Hotchkiss Professor of 
Law, Yale University. (Indianapolis, National Foundation Press, 1946, pp. viii, 69, 
$1.00.) . 
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Asa E. Martin. One Life Removed from the Presidency. Social Stud., Apr. 

FRANK WEITENKAMPF. Political Cartoons as Historical Documents. Bull. New York Pub. Lib., 
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Tuomas F, O'Connor. Catholic Archives of the United States. Cath. Hist. Rev., Jan. 

Wum E. Lincersacn. The Library of the American Philosophical Society. William and Mary 
Quar., Jan. 

Jonn W. BowEER, JR. A List of American Learned Journals Devoted to Humanistic and Social 
Studies. Am. Council of Learned Socs., Sept. 


DOCUMENTS 

Jean DeELaNGLEZ. The Journal of Father Vitry of the Society of Jesus, during the War against 
the Chickasaw [1738-40]. Mid-Am., Jan. 

JuLes A, BarsnÉz and Jonn J. Meno. Philadelphia and the Revolution: French Diplomacy in the 
United States, 1778-1779 [cont.]. Recs. Am. Cath, Hist, Soc., Mar. 

ELIZABETH Comerti. Jefferson Prepares an Itinerary. Jour. Southern Hist., Feb, 

ARTHUR E. Brsror, yr. Letters from a Southern Opponent of Sectionalism, September, 1360, to 
June, 1861. Ibid. ü 

Warren B, Watsn. Pacific Voyage, 1866. Pacific Hist. Rev., Mar. 

LESTER J. Cappon. Correspondence between Charles Campbell and Lyman C. Draper, 1846- 
1872. William and Mary Quar., Jan. 


NEW ENGLAND AND MIDDLE COLONIES AND STATES 


THE FIRST HALF-CENTURY OF WADSWORTH TENANCY, By Neil Adams 
McNail. [Cornell Studies in American History, Literature, and Folklore, Volume II.} 
(Ithaca, Cornell University Press, 1945, pp. 31, 50 cents.) 


THE GERMAN AND SWISS SETTLEMENTS OF COLONIAL PENNSYLVANIA: 
A STUDY OF THE SO-CALLED PENNSYLVANIA DUTCH, By Lev? Oscar 
Kuhns, (3d ed., Harrisburg, Aurand Press, 1945, pp. 291, $3.00.) For review of first 
edition see 4m. Hist. Rev., VI (July, 1901), 813. 


CONRAD WEISER, PENNSYLVANIA PEACEMAKER. By Arthur D. Graeff. [The 
Pennsylvania German Folklore Society, Volume VIII, 1943.] (Fogelsville, Pa., Pennsyl- 
vania German Folklore Society, 1925, pp. xiii, 406, $3.50.) It is strange that such an 
important and colorful figure as Conrad Weiser has never before been made the sub- 
ject of a scholarly monograph. It is almost stranger that, after such a long neglect by 
American historians, now within one year two large biographies on Weiser have 
been published, a heavy 650-page volume by Paul A. W. Wallace and this likewise 
very minute and detailed study by Arthur D. Graeff. Conrad Weiser (1695-1760) 
belongs to the colonial period of the Middle Atlantic states, one of those German 
immigrants who adapted .themselves admirably to the needs and necessities of the 
new country, In the decades before the French and Indian War he was the most 
skillful negotiator in Indian affairs. The fact that he knew one of the most important 
Indian dialects, unusual as it was, was not the only explanation for his success, 
Diplomatic ability, plain common sense, and Christian humility account as much for 
the amazing results of his work among the Indians as his singular linguistic talents. 
To be sure, he never moved on the upper level of politics, he never formulated, he 
only carried out; but his advice was always considered by those who promulgated the 
lines of action. The “good neighbor policy” which determined the relationship be- 
tween Pennsylvania and the Six Nations was more or less Conrad Weiser’s work. 
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Arthur D. Graeff very carefully*com>ed through the available sources, among them 
the most personal—Weiser’s autobiography in the Rupp Collection of the Library of 
Congress. The author takes time to give a broad description of the social and political 
background of the period, he includes extensive contemporary newspaper reports, 
integrates folk tales, legends, and anecdotes in order to enliven the narrative. Since he 
addresses himself not only to historians but also to the layman, a more concise drawing 
of the great lines of national history might occasionally have been desirable. The 
professional historian will regret the absence of a systematic bibliography. As a whole, 
the book reproduces perfectly the homespun atmosphere of the solid, sturdy, substantial 
Pennsylvania Dutch pioneer, “a people who,” as Donald R. Shenton in his introduc- 
tion puts it, “farmed their way to peace.” Dierer Cunz 


THE HORN PAPERS: EARLY WESTWARD MOVEMENT ON THE MONONGA- 
HELA AND UPPER OHIO, 1765-1795. By W. F. Horn. In three volumes. (Waynes- 
burg, Pa., Greene County Historical Society, 1945, pp. xiv, 412, 413-885, maps, $30.00.) 
This publcation is an extraordinary concoction, a brew of many ingredients varying 
widely in kind and in quality. It definitely requires, not a short review, but an ex- 
tended critique involving hundreds of hours of research, many dollars of expense, 
and thousands of words of print. However, in a brief review, it may be said that. it 
is a most remarkable compound of good and bad perspective, of relevancy and irrele- 
vancy, of authenticity and inauthenticity, and of accuracy and inaccuracy. Its sponsors, 
editors, and authors are lawyers, genealogists, and local antiquarians, greatly serious 
but inadequately founded in the niceties of historical criticism and historiography, a 
shortcoming for which no blame attaches to them. The title of the volumes is in 
great degree a misnomer. Volume III, an afterthought; is an atlas of township land 
plats secured from state and local sources. Covering not only Greene County but also 
Washington County and Fayette County, Pennsylvania, this volume is of value to local 
historians, lawyers, and genealogists, though certainly an adjunct and not a component 
part of any Horn papers. Pages 143 to 492 of the first two volumes (continuous pagina- 
tion) consist of a series of essays lately written, largely by W. F. Horn. Based upon 
possession of rare data and not badly written, they are without sequential organization, 
not always highly relevant, and withcut satisfactory documentation in footnotes or 
otherwise. Pages 492 to 780 contain hurdreds of biographical sketches “compiled from 
information gathered from many sources.” Unfortunately the sources are nowhere 
indicated. Mr. W. F. Horn says privately that his data (amazingly large) come partly 
from international and American geneslogical societies and partly from local records. 
Pages 731 to 825 are a miscellany of essays by W. F. Horn, Frank B. Jones (chapter 
pn archaeology), and D. H. Moredock (chapter on Christopher Gist) and a list of 
the names of heads of families in Washington County, Pennsylvania, from the federal 
census of 1790, the last most certainly nct a Horn paper and not indexed in the general 
index of the first two volumes. In the first 142 pages of this work are reproduced 
sundry papers, maps, and artifacts which are said to have come down in the possession 
of Jacob Horn and his descendants. Tke publication of these was the initial inspira- 
tion of this voluminous publication. The authenticity and accuracy of these first 
pages is the crux of the real value of the Horn Papers, Certainly they are merely 
printed and not annotated as was necessary with materials of the provenance ad- 
mitted in the introduction. Work by experts in ethnology, anthropology, paleography, 
cartography, and various other auxiliary sciences is needed for a definitive critique of 
these pages. Space forbids more than the mere mention of questionable items, such as 
some in regard to Thomas Cresap, Christopher Gist, Richard Lewis, Coulon de Jumon- 
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ville, Indian population, etc. Until a full critique has appeared the general reader 

should be wary of these volumes. They are worth thirty dollars only to local anti- 

quarians and those interested in playing with literary and historical curiosities. 
ALFRED P. James 


[Editor's note: At the request of Professor James the following letter is published as a 
supplement to his review. G.S.F.] 


My pear Dr. Foro: Have you examined or assigned for review The Horn Papers, 
edited by W. F. Horn and “published for a committee of the Greene County Historical 
Society” of Waynesburg, Pennsylvania? I have just examined these three volumes and 
I think the conclusion is inescapable that large parts of the documentary materials in 
the first two volumes, including diaries, maps, court records, memorandums, ard even 
lead plates and hieroglyphs, are sheer fabrications. I do not know of any similar pub- 
lication of fabricated documents among all cf the thousands of documentary. publica- 
tions issued by American historical societies. It seems to me, therefore, that something 
more than an ordinary review of The Horn Papers is indicated. I believa committee 
of investigation was appointed by the American Historical Association some forty years 
ago when a forgery of The Cape Fear Mercury was accepted by the credulous editor 

-of a magazine of national circulation as being genuine. The committee made such an 
exhaustive analysis of the forgery as to set all doubts permanently at rest. I venture to 
suggest the desirability of a similar procedure in the present instance. I suggest this 
not so much to determine the spurious character of much of the documentation as to 
assay the genuine. No careful scholar will be deceived by the meretricious parts of the 
first two volumes, but as the volumes now stand it is almost impossible for anyone 
to say where authenticity ‘ends and fabrication begins. It may be that none of the 
documents is genuine, but I suspect that the editor must have had a certain amount 
of authentic materials to begin with, Parts of the documents have the ring of authen- 
ticity, but none can be trusted because of the suspicion cast over the whole. It seems 
to me, therefore, that it would not be sufficient merely to dismiss these volumes in a 
review as untrustworthy fragments presented in a matrix of fabrication. The docu- 
ments that are authentic, if there are any, may be really important for the history of 
the Virginia-Pennsylvania frontier in the middle of the eighteenth century and I think 
that historians ought to be infermed, if possible, how much can be depended upon. 
I doubt very much whether Jacob Horn wrote in his diary in 1760 the following 
remarkable utterance: “I, Jacob Horn, first, Virginia next, and Parliament when it is 
good to my will.” But if he did write this, and other expressions almost as interesting, 
I for one should like to know it I should also like to know how far we can trust his 
comments on the fur trade and the early iron industry. Moreover, there is presented 
here an opportunity for a psychological study in motivation that might prove în- 
teresting. Obviously the volumes are not intended as a hoax, I think it equally obvious 
that they were not intended to defraud. But what was the motive? 

Sincerely, 
Jurian P, Boyp 


PENNSYLVANIA'S SECOND YEAR AT WAR, DECEMBER 7, 1942-DECEMBER 
7, 1943. By S. K. Stevens, Marvin W. Schlegel, and Joseph T. Kingston. (Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission, 1945, pp. vii, 175.) 
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Wiiam C, Topp, Lord Timothy Dexter. Hist, New Hampshire, Feb. 

T. D. S, Basserr, Minstrels, Musicians, and Melodeons: A Study in the Social History of Music 
in Vermont, 1848-1872. New Eng. Quar., Mar. 

O. M. Dickerson, John Hancock: Notorious Smuggler or Near Victim of British Revenue 
Racketeers? Miss, Valley Hist. Rev., Mar. 

Wisor E, RoweLL. The Merrimack River. Essex Inst, Hist, Colls., Jan. 

Louis TayLor MERRILL, Mill Town on the Merrimack [Lowell]. New Eng. Quar., Mar. 

Minnie Arxinson. Old Newburyport Ropewalks—A Vanished Industry. Essex Inst. Hist. Colls., 
Jan. 

G, Anprews Moriarty. Newport’s Old Stone Mill. New Eng. Quar., Mar. 

Janer R. MacFarvane. Beginnings of an Early New York Village. New York Hist., Jan. 

Berne A, Pyrxe. The Story of Ticonderoga. Ibid. 

Victor W. von Hacen, “F. Catherwood Arch.” New-York Hist. Soc. Quar., Jan. 

Lucy S. SrewarT. Colonel Ulric Dahlgren [an incident of the Civil War]. Ibid. 

Warner McLaucuiin. Glass Making in the Champlain Valley and Northern New York. Ver- 
mont Quar., Jan. 

GEORGE A. ZABRISKIE. Ships’ Figureheads in and about New York, New-York Hist. Soc, Quar., 
Jan. 

Davin L. Cowen. The New Jersey Pharmaceutical Association, 1870-1945. New Jersey Jour. of 
Pharmacy, Dec, 

O. A. Penpteton. Poor Relief in Philadelphia, 1790-1840. Pennsylvania Mag. Hist. and Biog., 
Apr. 

Henry OLrver Evans. The Penns’ “Manor of Pittsburgh.” Western Pennsylvania Hist. Mag., 
Sept-Dec. 

GrorcE Carver. Legend in Steel. Ibid. 

Francis R. Harsison. Bygone Days in the Allegheny Valley. Ibid. 

J. H. PoweLx, Robert Proud, Pennsylvania's First Historian. Pernsylvania Hist., Apr. 

RusseLL W. GiLBERT, Typical Pennsylvania German Wills. Ibid. 

Jane C, Gerz. The Economic Organization and Practices of the Old Order Amish of Lancaster 
County, Pennsylvania, I. Mennonite Quar. Rev., Jan.: 

CmarLes W. Davin. World War II Documents in the Philadelphia Area. Pennsylvania Mag, Hist. 
and Biog., Apr. * 


DosuMENTS 


Mary E, CUNNINGHAM. Diary of Orrin Wood Robertson [1861]: Being the True Chronicle of a 
Boy of Twelve [I], New York Hist., Jan. 

Husertis Cummines. Items from the Morris Family Collection of Robert Morris Papers. 
Pennsylvania Mag. Hist. and Biog., Apr. 

Supplement to the Guide to the Manuscript Collections i in the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
Ibid. 


S SOUTHERN COLONIES AND STATES 


ALL THESE PEOPLE: THE NATION'S HUMAN RESOURCES IN THE SOUTH. 
By Rupert Bayless Vance and Nadia Dainlevsky. (Chapel Hill, University of North 
Carolina Press, 1946, pp. 536, $5.00.) “An extensive survey of the population resources 
of the South with relation to health and culture levels, and to the structure of the 
southern industrial and agrarian economy.” 


PROCEEDINGS AND ACTS OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF MARYLAND, 
1766-1768. Edited by J. Hall Pleasants. [Archives of Maryland, LXI.] (Baltimore, 
Maryland Historical Society, 1944, pp. cviii, 616.) Of the subseries of the Archives per- 
taining to the proceedings of the General Assembly this volume is the twenty-ninth 
(its designation on page ix as the twenty-eighth is evidently an error); and it can 
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not escape observation that the legislative grind, particularly from the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, was a fairly steady one—a hopperfull every three years. To 
keep pace with the sins of omission as well as of commission of the people of the 
colony, the General Assembly was of necessity an exceedingly busy body, even though 
attending strictly to its own busiress. What a multitude of things the legislative hand 
found to do! And always to the modern observer perched on a limb, there are sur- 
prises, strange antics in the parade. One that piques the curiosity is that it became 
needful to provide a legislative foundation for a desired marriage settlement between 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton and his intended bride, Mary Darnall (an “Iniaat”). 
What will be new to most, though it ought not to surprise any, is that the itching 
fingers of that cosmopolitan, Benjamin Franklin, once thrust some ingredients into 
the Maryland antiproprietary cauldron, though all unbeknownst at the time whose 
hand it was. It is particularly deserving of notice that it was during this period that 
Maryland first made provision for the institutional care of the poor, the ill, and the 
mentally defective. The three-year period covered by this volume begins just when 
the Stamp Act storm was receding into the distance, although not quite 4ll the rever- 
berations of that storm had died away; accordingly the period is one of relative calm— 
barring of course the grumbles and growls stirred by the proprietary issue, which was 
perennial. It was almost as the session was closing, in June, 1768, that the Town- 
shend Acts set a new storm whirling about their heads. As always, the extensive 
introduction by the editor, Dr. J. Hall Pleasants, makes smooth the way. 


NEWES FROM THE NEW-WORLD: WHEREIN MAY BE SEENE THE EXCEL- 
LENT QUALITIES OF THE BEASTES OF THE FIELDE, THE FISH AND 
FOWL, AS WELL AS THE SINGULAR AND RARE VERTUES OF THE EARTH 
AND AIR OF THAT GOODLY LAND. Edited by Louis Baker Wright. (San Marino, 
Calif, Huntington Library, 1946, pp. 29, $1.00.) “John Smith’s letter to the Cord- 
wainers of London and three other early descriptions of America.” 


NEGRO OFFICE-HOLDERS IN VIRGINIA, 1865-1895. By Luther Porter Jackson, 
Professor of History, Virginia State College, Petersburg, Virginia. (Norfolk, Guide 
Quality Press, 1945, pp. xii, 88.) 


MEMORIES OF AN OLD-TIME TAR HEEL, By Kemp Plummer Battle, President of 
the University of North Carolina, 1876-1891. Edited by his son, William James Battle, 
Professor of Classical Languages in the University of Texas, (Chapel Hill, University 
of North Carolina Press, 1945, pp. xii, 296, $3.00.) The chief claim to distinction of 
the writer of these memoirs was his fifteen-year presidency of the University of Nosth 
Carolina immediately after the Reconstruction period. In addition, he served as a 
member of the North Carolina secession convention, as state treasurer, as presicent of 
a railroad company, and as prcfessor of history in the university after his retirement 
from its presidency. Becoming professor emeritus in 1907 at the age of seventy-five, he 
published a two-volume History of the University of North Carolina, and then, on his 
eighty-first birthday, he began writing his mempirs. At the time of his death in 1919 
they had been brought to the 1880's. His son recently prepared the unfinished manu- 
script for publication. The Merzories are discursive, rambling, and full of trivial mat- 
ters; yet they contain much that will interest students of American and especially of 
North Carolina social history. They tell of travel on early railroads, of children's 
games, of county court days and elections, of the branding of a criminal, of repartee 
between Confederate soldiers and a little Negro boy, of family gatherings, of student 
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life at the University of North Carolina, of vacations in the mountains and in the 
North, and of a host of other things. They contain dozens of vignettes of friends and 
of members of the large and influential Battle family. Battle was obviously not trying 
to prove that he had played an important role in the affairs of state, At the end of a 
long and good life he was at peace with himself and the world, and he preferred to 
remember friends, pleasant scenes, and joyful and humorous events rather than to re- 
count and defend his public career. The book contains fifteen pages of illustrations. 
The lack of an index is regrettable. CHARLES S, SypNor 


LONE-STAR VANGUARD: THE CATHOLI€ RE-OCCUPATION OF TEXAS (1838- 
1848). By Ralph Bayard, Saint Mary’s Seminary, Perryville, Missouri. (St. Louis, Vin- 
centian Press, 1945, pp. xiii, 453, $3.75.) This book’s subtitle is a succinct synopsis of 
its contents, while the term “Vanguard” indicates its concern with men who were 
nineteenth century counterparts of the church militant. One of several studies projected 
by the Vincentian Fathers to relate the story of the congregation of the mission in the 
United States, the book is essentially a biography of John Timon, visitor of the 
American Vincentian Province, 1835-1847, and prefect apostolic of the Texas Republic, 
1839-1841. John Mary Odin, first Catholic bishop of Texas, is the second major figure; 
while brief sketches of their coworkers round out the picture of the refounding of 
Catholicism in Texas. Enough of geography, social happenings, and personalities is 
included to give a good impression of Texas of the period. End-paper maps show 
“the Vincentian West of 1838-1848.” Timon’s progress from his birthplace in Pennsyl- 
vania to Baltimore, to Louisville, to St. Louis, and to his priestly training at St. 
Mary’s-of-the-Barrens in Perry County, Missouri, is striking in its parallelism with the 
westward progress of Moses Austin, who left the same locality in Missouri on his 
quest for permission to settle Texas. To continue parallelism, the author is professor 
of ecclesiastical history at Timon's old college, St. Mary’s-of-the-Barrens. Division of the 
volume into three books indicates the stages of the progress of Catholic reoccupation 
of Texas: first, the mission, during which Timon made his reconnaissance of Catholic 
survivals and potentialities in the republic; second, the prefecture, during which the 
Vincentians replaced the few remaining priests, the republic was recognized by Rome, 
and the congress of the republic passed a statute transferring Catholic church property 
in Texas to the Vincentians, the French chargé, Alphonse de Saligny, being chief 
lobbyist for the transfer; third, the vicariate apostolic, featured by Odin’s consecration 
as bishop and the establishment of the Ursuline Academy and building of St. Mary’s 
Cathedral in Galveston. Bayard’s book is impressively scholarly in its use of manu- 
script sources, careful footnotes, index, and well-organized bibliography with its em- 
phasis on location of new reference material. It is a worthy item of Texana in celebra- 
tion of the centennial of statehoad. LLERENA FRIEND 
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CLEMENT Earon. The Ebb of the Great Revival. Ibid. 
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Henry McGiLBERT WacsTAFF, A Footno:e to Social History. Ibid. 

ALBERT SIDNEY Thomas, Robert Smith (1732-1801), First Bishop of South Carolina (1795- 
1801). Hist. Mag. Prot. Epis. Church, Mar. 

BEATRICE Sr, J. RavENEL. Notes on John and George Lucas. South Carolina Hist. and Geneal. 
Mag., Oct. , 

JosEPHINE Bong FLoyD, Rebecca Latimer Felton, Political Independent. Georgia Hist. Quar., Mar. 

FLETCHER M. Green, Ben E. Green and Greenbackism in Georgia. Ibid. 

Resources for the History of tke Britis’ Floridas. Florida Hist. Quar., Jan. 

KATHERINE S. Lawson. Governor Salazars Wheat Farm Project, 1645-1657. Ibid. 

SrawLeY Faye. The Contest for Pensacola Bay and Other Gulf Ports, 1698-1722 [I]. Ibid. 

Howarp T. Dimick. Visits of Josiah Gregg to Louisiana, 1841-1847. Louisiana Hist. Quar., Jan. 

Joan Smir KENDALL. Old-Time New Ozeans Police Reporters and Reporting. Ibid. 

Gera ForBEs, A History of Caddo Oil and Gas Fields. Ibid. 

Amy Quick. The History of Bogalusa, the “Magic City” of Louisiana. Ibid. 


DocuMENTS 


Maurice W. ARMSTRONG. The Diary of Caleb Gannett for the Year 1776. Willigm and Mary 
Quar., Jan. ` 

Freperic B. M. HoLLyDaY. Running the Blockade: Henry Hollyday Joins the Confederacy. 
Maryland Hist, Mag., Mar. 

James A, Papcetr. Life of Alfred Mordecai in Mexico in 1865-1866, as Told in His Letters to 
His Family. North Carolina Hist. Rev., Jan. 

Emma B. RicHarpson. Letters of William Richardson, 1765-1784, South Carolina Hist. and 
Geneal. Mag., Jan. 

Herren G. McCormack. A Provisional Guide to Manuscripts in the South Carolina Historical 
Society [cont.]. Ibid., Oct., Jan, 

Epmunp Copy Burnetr, Letters of a Confederate Surgeon: Dr. Abner Embry McGarity, 1862- 
1865 [concl.]. Georgia Hist. Quar., Mar. 

Rosert T. CLARK, JR. A Bavarian Organist [Carl Theodor Weiss] Comes to New Orleans 
[1870]. Louisiana Hist. Quar., Jan. 


WESTERN TERRITORIES AND STATES 


MIDWEST AT NOON, By Graham Hutton. (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 
1946, Pp. XV, 351, $3.75.) The Midwest has arrived. An Englishman has written a 
book about it. He likes the Midwest. He is fairly enthusiastic about every feature of 
it but the weather—and this from an Englishman! Despite the fact that he never 
modified an inflection in his English accent, he found nothing but hospitality and 
kindness in the thousands of people he met as he crisscrossed the region in every 
known kind of vehicle. He stayed in farmhouses, in villages, in small cities, and ån 
every midwestern metropolis. The only place he missed was Rochester, Minnesota, a 
microcosm of all the peoples and classes he sought—and something more. Everywhere 
and in everybody he found exerplified “the unwritten law of all America, which is 
more uniformly observed than many Jaws on American statute books: namely, that 
of the goodness to the stranger.” Still he thinks the Midwest does not like Englishmen. 
This denial of his own experience might show that he lived long enough there 
to begin to take the Chicago Tribune seriously, But he doesn’t. His discussions of 
newspapers and of politics with their comparisons with England are among the best 
in the volume. After all he really is not uncritical, but he is so kindly about it and so 
optimistic about everything coming out all right in the end that he shows why the 
Midwest could and did open to him every door at which he knocked. He is not “a 
modern Bryce” despite the publisher’s blurb. He is rather a later and better Muirhead, 
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whose The Land of Contrasts is still worth reading. Any American, certainly any 
midwesterner, should appreciate such a book as Midwest at Noon. It deserves to be a 
best selier on the nonfiction list, at least in the region it depicts. G. S. F. 


A DESCRIPTION OF KENTUCKY IN NORTH AMERICA: TO WHICH ARE 
PREFIXED MISCELLANEOUS OBSERVATIONS RESPECTING THE UNITED 
STATES. Edited by Thomas D. Clark. [Kentucky Rèprints, No. 3.] (Lexington, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky Press, 1945, pp. xiii, 120.) This book is another example of the 
good work which Professor Clark has been doing in collecting and republishing rare 
Americana. It is the third in the series of repfints for which he has been responsible. 
According to his editorial introduction, the book was published in 1792 by Harry 
Toulmin, a transplanted Englishman who arrived in America that year. Toulmin 
soon made the acquaintance of Jefferson and Madison, who influenced him to move 
to Kentucky, In 1794 he became president of Transylvania Seminary, and two years 
later secretary of state of Kentucky. In 1804 he removed to the Mississippi Territory as 
a judge of the superior court. As Professor Clark points out, the book is a compilation: 
of the writings of others, not a description of his own observations. He used the writ- 
ings of Jedidiah Morse, Imlay, Eddis, Bartram, Brissct de Warville, Hector St. John, 
and Jefferson. The description of Kentucky is less than half of the book, the other 
part being “Miscellaneous Observations Respecting the United States of America.” In 
both parts Toulmin blends his sources into a connected, readable account, most of 
which is very interesting reading even today. His object was to provide facts in 
inexpensive form for Englishmen who might be interested in moving to America. 
While most of the material may be found elsewhere, this little volume provides a - 
handy and valuable reference for teachers and students of early American history. 
Dr. Clark should be congratulated for having it reprinted and thus making a rare 
item readily available. Curver H. SmITH 


UNION LIST OF OHIO NEWSPAPERS AVAILABLE IN OHIO. Compiled by 
Arthur D. Mink, Newspaper Division, Ohio State Archaeological and Historical 
Society. (Columbus, Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society, 1946, pp. viii, 
124, $2.00.) 


IOWA JOURNAL OF HISTORY AND POLITICS: CUMULATIVE INDEX, VOL- 
* UMES L-XL, 1903-1942, N-Sl. Edited by Ruth A. Gallaher. (Iowa City, State Historical 
Society, 1946, pp. 176.) 


PRELIMINARY REPORT ON THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI PHASE IN WISCONSIN. 
By W. C. McKern. [Bulletin of the Public Museum of the City of Milwaukee, Vol. 16, 
Na. 3.] (Milwaukee, published by order of the Board of Trustees, 1945, pp. 109-285, 

„ Plates.) This monograph is a study of pre-literate, early Indian culture in two areas in 
Wisconsin, one in the western part of the state north of the junction of the Wisconsin 
anc Mississippi rivers and the other in the eastern part around Lake Winnebago and 
the valleys of the Fox and Wolf rivers, The %tory of primitive human occupation based 
upen artifacts and food detritus fills in for Wisconsin, in part, the story of similar 
studies in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota, North and South Dakota, and 
Nebraska. 


THE OLD CALIFORNIA TRAIL: TRACES IN FOLKLORE AND FURROW. By 
Julia Cooley Altrocchi. (Caldwell, Idaho, Caxton Printers, 1945, pp. 327, $4.00.) 
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The Old California Trail concerns itself with the pioneer trails from Independence, . 
Missouri, to Sacramento, California, especially the ones known as the Mormon and 
Oregon trails and the routes from Fort Hall, Idaho, and Salt Lake City, Utah, west- 
ward to the coast. The latter portion of the overland route is more definitely the Old 
California Trail. The book not only describes the western routes traveled by the 
Utah, Oregon, and California immigrants but it deals with the folklore as well as 
with the actual furrows of these old roads, “Julia Cooley Altrocchi has followed this 
particular covered-wagon route seven times, talking with hundreds of old-timers, col- 
lecting the “tall tales, and studying the recurrent facts or fictions in the process of 
becoming folklore—from the shin-mefing legends of buried gold to the terrible legends 
of the man-flayed-alive!” By using the material gathered along the trails, she has 
written an unusual book. From page to page the reader follows the adventures of 
Mrs, Altrocchi in her westward journey along the pioneer routes as she carefully de- 
scribes her personal interviews with old-timers, her search for pioneer relics, and her 
discovery from time to time of remaining evidences of the westward road. The 
reader also vicariously goes through the multitude of hardships experéenced by the 
pioneer-immigrants who one hundred years ago—with ox teams and covered wagons— 
traveled over prairies, mountains, deserts, and salt flats, enduring the blasts of cold 
winds, the burning rays of the sun, the agonizing pangs of thirst and hunger, and 
the bitter frosts and winter snows. The book gives a new slant on the thousands of 
homeseekers who migrated half way across a great continent to settle the vast region 
bordering the Pacific Ocean. The principal emphasis, however, is on the California 
migration with particular attention being given to the tragedy of the Donner party. 
Among the thirteen interesting chapters are the following: “Marks on the Trail,” “The 
Covered-Wagon Rendezvous,” “Other Trails on the Platte,” “The White-Topped- 
Wagon Road,” “Old Fort Laramie,” “Silverskull’s Wedding ‘and Other Mormon 
Tales,” “Across the Salt,” “Up the Sierras,” and “Through the Gold Hills to the Fort.” 
The volume contains twenty-two photographs of sites and scenes most of which have 
not been heretofore reproduced in print. The author’s style is clear and vivid, and 
the story she tells is very interesting. Her historical data are accurately presented. Thus 
one more book which makes a worth-while contribution to the story of the West is 
now obtainable. Mitton R. HUNTER 


MEXICAN GOLD TRAIL: THE JOURNAL OF A FORTY-NINER. By George W. B. 
Evans. Edited by Glenn S. Dumke with a Preface by Robert Glass Cleland. (San 
Marino, Huntington Library, 1945, pp. Xx, 340, $5.00.) On February 20, 1849, George 
W, B. Evans and fourteen companions, the “Defiance Gold Hunters’ Expedition,” left 
Defiance, Ohio, in three sleighs, for Cincinnati, where they were to board the steam- 
boat Marshall for a trip dowr. the~Ohio and Mississippi rivers to New Orleans, and 
from there to Port Lavaca, Texas. Here they procured two wagons, mules, and sup- 
plies and began an overland journey to California, Their first stop was San Antonio, 
but they did not tarry there. Next they turned southwestward to San Fernando, 
Mexico, to follow a wide, looping course, passing through Santa Rosa, San Carlos, 
Presidio del Norte, Chihuahua, Janos, Santa Cruz, and Los Angeles, striking the St. 
George Cook road west of Janos. Evans kept 4 journal of their experiences, describing 
graphically the country, their vicissitudes, and Mexican rural and town life. He em- 
ployed stark realism in picturing their thirst in an arid land, cholera, rattlesnakes and 
tarantulas, and dangers incident to Apache and Comanche forays. Professor Glenn $. 
Dumke edits Evans’ journal, which is published under the auspices of the Huntington 
Library. The editor’s introduction is hardly sufficient to exploit the full value of the 
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journal. The reviewer likes better that found in Narratives of the Coronado Expedition 
1540-1542 (Albuquerque, 1940) edited by George P. Hammond and Agapito Rey. 
Nor are the explanatory notes sufficient for the Mexican segment of the Argonauts’ 
trail (pp. 43-141). Several contemporary volumes would have been useful in this 
connection, e.g., George F. Ruxton’s Adventures in Mexico and the Rocky Mountains 
(London, 1849), which covers well that part of the Argonauts’ journada del muerto 
from Chihuahua to Presidio del Rio Grande. Evans was plagued by illness both along 
the trail and in California, and died shortly after he left the gold fields. Was his death 
because of a heart ailment or cholera? The editor does not say. In addition, here and 
there are minor slips. The book's jacket, end-paper map, and illustrations are pleasingly 
in keeping with the spirit of the journal, Cart Coxe RIsTER 


VIA WESTERN EXPRESS AND STAGECOACH. By Oscar Osburn Winther. (Stan- 
ford University, Stanford University Press, 1945, pp. xi, 158, $3.00.) With this book 
Stanford University Press adds another volume to its series on transportation in the 
Old West, Predecessors include Cable Car Days in San Francisco (Kahn), Paddle-wheel 
Days in California (MacMullen), Bonanza Railroads (Kneiss), and Ships of the Red- 
wood Coast (McNairn and MacMullen). Professor Winther has fully maintained the 
standard set, His research was done largely in Huntington Library, where he was 
research fellow, on leave from Indiana University. He has made good use of a wide 
variety of sources. His bibliographical note presents a comprehensive list of selected 
kooks. The illustrations are well selected and instructive, There is a useful index. Dr. 
Winther has succeeded fairly well in expressing the spirit of the old-time Californian, 
though his use of the vernacular may at times be questioned. Chief emphasis is placed 
on the human, more picturesque, exciting aspects and episodes. The author introduces 
a very large number of names. This may have been carried to Éxcess; for many of 
the two hundred persons named were wholly inconspicuous individuals. Serious his- 
tory writing is concerned with significant persons, events, and movements—but this 
book is not of the monographic type. The statement, “California was admitted into the 
Union on September 9, 1850, and soon the state officials began arriving in San Jose to 
take office” (p. 17), leaves an erroneous impression; for the California state govern- 
ment was established in December, 1849, after Burnett’s election as governor in No- 
vember. State government was functioning the better part of a year before actual 
admission. “Food for horses and mules” (p. 26) instead of “feed” would have sounded 
strange to stage drivers. It would be more accurate to refer to the Columbian Exposi- 
tion in Chicago in 1893 rather than 1892 (p. 96). The initial cost for letter service by 
Pony Express was $5.00; but the author feils to mention that this was soon reduced to 
$g-50 and finally to $1.00. He makes no reference to the “Camel Corps” recommended 
by Jefferson Davis and authorized by Congress. All these, however, are more or less 
minor points. Dr. Winther’s subject is a fascinating one, and he has given us a 
book that is both instructive and entertaining. The activities and failure of Adams 
Express, “Wells Fargo Triumphant,” the “whips” of the stagecoach, the “road agents,” 
the Pony Express, “the most romantic episode in the history of transportation in the 
Far West”—all these, and more, forerunners of the transcontinental railroad, form an 
important part in the conquest of a continent. RockwELL D. Hunt 
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Mrs. Mary Wacner Hicusaw. A History of Zion Community in Maury County, 1806-1860. 
Tennessee Hist, Quar., Mar. E 
Jonn G. Frank. Adolphus Heiman: Architect and Soldier. Ibid. 
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Presron SLosson, The Significance of the Treaty of Green Ville [1795]. Ohio State Archaeol. and 
Hist. Quar., Jan. 

W. H. Van Fossan. Sandy ad Beaver Canal. Ibid., Apr, 

Epwarp Noyes. The Ohio G.A.R., and Politics from 1860 to 1900. Ibid. 

D. CoLuins Lez. The Ramparts of the Three Cities [Cincinnati, Ohio, Covington, and Newport, 
Kentucky, in Civil War Period]. Bull. Hist, and Phil. Soc. of Ohio, Mar. 

ALFRED J. Wricut. An Experiment ir Education [Miami Valley College, 1869-83]. Ohio State 

+ Archaeol. and Hist. Quar., Jan. 
WiLLiam D, Overman. Early Ohio Poszal Routes. Ibid, 

Josepmne E. PainLIpS, The Naming of Marietta. Ibid., Apr. 
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STEPHEN J. Barrua. The German Element in Toledo. Northwest Ohio Quar., Jan. 

Franx R. Hicxerson. The Founding of the Toledo University of Arts and Trades, Ibid., Apr. 

Tuomas D. Crarx. The American Backwoodsman in Popular Portraiture. Indiana Mag. Hist., 
Mar. 

ELFRIEDA Lanc. Some Characteristics of German Immigrants in Dubois County, Indiana, Ibid. 

Proceedings of the Twenty-Seventh Annual Indiana History Conference, December 7-8, 1945. 
Indiana Hist. Bull., Jan. 

Rosert R. Housacu. Illinois, Host to Well-Known Nineteenth Century Authors, Jour. Ilinois 
State Hist. Soc., Dec. 

Aurrep W, NewcomMBE, Alson J. Streeter—An Agrarian Liberal. Ibid. 

FLoYp C. SHOEMAKER. Missouri and the Southwest. Chron. Oklahoma, Winter. 

Lois Prance and James R. Irwin. History of Fort Wayne. Michigan Hist, Mag., Jan. 

Crarx F. Norron. Appointments to the Michigan Supreme and Chancery Courts, 1836-1850. 
Ibid. 

J. O. Grimes, Early Academies in Michigan. Ibid. 

James K. Jamison, Adventures in Journalism: Some Upper Peninsula Papers. Ibid, 

Jacos A, SwisHer. Iowa Schools in 1346. Palimpsest, Mar. ` 

Id. Selecting Convention Delegates [1846]. Ibid., Feb. 

HiLDEGARD Brinner Jounson. Germar Forty-Eighters in Davenport. lowa Jour. Hist. and Pol., Jan. 

Id. List of Lectures and Debates Given before the Davenport Turngemeinde. Ibid. 

Frep Emory Haymes, County Jails ia Iowa. Ibid. 

CorneLia MALLETT BARNHART, Church Foundations in Iowa, Palimpsest, Apr. 

Jacos A, Swismer. Iowa Delegates to Congress. Ibid., Jan. 

James Gray. Two Leaders of the Old Northwest, Hercules Dousman and Henry Sibley. Wisconsin 
Mag. Hist., Mar. 

EDWARD P. ALEXANDER, An Art Gallery in Frontier Wisconsin. Ibid. 

EINAR Haucen. Pastor Dietrichson of Old Koshkonong. Ibid. 

Epwin H, Forn. Southern Minnesota Pioneer Journalism: A Study of Four Newspapers of the 
1850's. Minnesota Hist., Mar. 

J. Orin OLIPHANT. The Eastward Movement of Cattle from the Oregon Country. Agric. Hist., 
Jan. 

Lewis A. McArruur. Oregon Geographic Names: II, Additions since 1944. Oregon Hist. Quar., 
Mar. 

Dav Harop McCLeave. A History of the Indian Missions of the Presbyterian Church in 
Kansas. Aerend, 1944-45. 

Turo. H. Scuerrer. Historical Encounter and Accounts of the Plains Prairie Dog. Kansas Hist. 
Quar., Nov. 

GeorcE A. Roor and RusseiL K. Hickman. Pike's Peak Express Companies, Parts 111, IV: The 
Platte Route. Ibid., Nov., Feb, 

Roserr Tarr. The Pictorial Record of the Old AE I, Frenzeny and Tavernier. Ibid., Feb, 

N. C. Assorr, Silas A, Holcomb [Populist governor of Nebraska]. Nebraska Hist., Oct. 

LeRoy R. Haren. The Work of a State Historical Society. Ibid. 

'THEODORE SALoUTOS. The Rise of the Nonpartisan League in North Dakota, 1915-1917. Agric. 
Hist., Jan. 

Jane R. KENDALL. History of Fort Francis E. Warren. dn. Wyoming, Jan. 
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Norman ARTHUR GRAEBNER. Provincial Indian Society in Eastern Oklahoma. Chron. Oklahoma, 
Winter. 

Jerry B. Jerer, Pioneer Preacher [Elias Daniel Jeter]. Ibid. 

ALBAN W. Hoopes. The Indian Rights Association and the Navaho, 1890-1895. New Mexico 
Hist, Rev., Jan. . 

FRANK D. Reeve. A Navaho Struggle for Land. Ibid. 

Reusen W. Heru, New Mexico Constitutional Convention. Ibid. 

ARIE POLDERVAART. The New Mexico Law Library—A History. Ibid. 

Hyman Paras, Some Aspects of the Black Hills Gold Rush Compared with the California Gold 
Rush. Pacific Hist. Rev., Mar. 


Documents 


ExocH L. MircHeLL, Letters of a Confederate Surgeon in the Army of Tennessee to His Wife 

_ [cont.]. Tennessee Hist. Quar., Mar. 

SranLey F., Horn. The Volunteer State Volunteers—for the Confederacy. Ibid. 

The Siege of Fort Meigs, Year 1813: An Eye-Witness Account by Colonel Alexander Bourne 
[concl.]. Nerthwest Ohio Quar., Jan. 

BERTHA E. Joseruson. Manuscript Catalog: Abb to Camp. Okio State Archaeol, and Hist. Quar., 
Jan. 

Ceo K. Byrn. Journal of Israel Cogshall, 1862-1863. Indiana Mag. Hist., Mar. 

Arruur R, Boerner, Early Letters of Theodore E. F. Hartwig, Cedarburg's Physician and Sur- 
geon. Wisconsin Mag. Hist., Mar. 

LeRoy R. Haren. Colonel Loring’s Expedition across Colorado in 1858. Colorado Mag., Mar, 

Grorcr C, Haun. Wyoming Statehood Stamp. An. Wyoming, Jan. 

L. A. Kisse. More Letters by Narcissa and Marcus Whitman. Oregon Hist. Quar., Mar. 

W., Kaye Lama, The James Douglas Report on the “Beaver Affair.” Ibid. 
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J. Orin OLIPHANT, Letters of Hesekiah Johnson, 1838-1849. Pacific Northwest Quar., Jan. 


Latin-American History 
John ]. Johnson 


GENERAL 


THE NATIONAL ARCHIVES OF LATIN AMERICA, By Roscoe R. Hill, [Joint 
Committee on Latin American Studies of the National Research Council, American 
Council of Learned Societies, and Social Science Research Council, Miscellaneous Pub- 
lication Number 3.] (Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1945, pp. xx, 169, $1.50.) 
De. Hill was well fitted to prepare this handbook not only because of his academic 
experience but also because of his knowledge of archives, In the introduction he orients 
the subject and explains the terminology which he employs. He evidently aimed to 

» include in this volume little else than an account of the archives of the central govern- 
ment in each of the countries of Latin America. As he based his treatise in large part 
upon reports or printed accounts by other writers, it cannot be expected that his knowl- 
edge is always exact or all-embracing. {t has escaped his attention that there was recently 
started in the Archivo General de la Nación in Mexico City a bureau known as the 
Archivo Histérico de Hacienda, which began in 1940 to print a useful guide to the 
documents allocated to this new division of the archives. The chapters in the volume 
uncer review are arranged alphabetically according to countries. Relatively little space 
is accorded to the small states. Each of the chapters devoted to Argentina, Brazil, Chile, 
or Mexico considers the following topics: the history of the respective archives, the 
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directors and other personnel of the repositories, the classification and the cataloging 
of the documents, the materials which the respective archives contain concerning both 
colonial and national history, and the regulations regarding the custody and the use 
of the documents. Not of least importance are lists of official publications of national 
archives. The chapters on Brazil, Chile, Cuba, and Guatemala mention articles and 
books concerning their archives. In the chapter on Argentina notice also is taken of 
certain documentary collections which have been donated to that nation by private 
individuals, Dr. Waldo G. Leland aptly describes this handbook in the preface as a 
“first aid.” It contains a mine of information about Latin-American archives, American 
scholars hope, however, that eventually it will be supplemented by detailed treatises 
which will be the outcome of the labors of investigators who have delved deeply 
among the musty records of this or that repository. WILLIAM SPENCE ROBERTSON 
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LOS INDIOS DE CUBA EN SUS TIEMPOS HISTORICOS. By Felipe Pichardo Moya. 
(La Habana, Academia de la Historia de Cuba, 1945, pp. 52.) 
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que ésta hizo en su abordaje. . . . Santo Domingo, 8 de enero de 1576. Ibid, 

Estado y descripción de la provincia de Sonora, 1730. Prólogo y notas de Francisco González de 
Cossío. Bel, Arch. Gen. Nac. (México, D. F.), Oct. 

J. Horace Nunemaker. The Bouligny Affair in Louisiana [1777-79]. Hispanic Am. Hist. Rev., 
Aug. 

Feperico Scuwas. El ejemplar del Libro primero del nuevo código de leyes de Indias existente 
en la Biblioteca Central de la Universidad de San Marcos. Bol. Bibliográfico (Lima), Dec. 

ATANASIO G, Saravia. Mazatlán y Villa Unión [including documents signed by Joseph Garibay, 
1793, 1704]. Mem, Acad, Mex. Hist., July, 1945. 


SPANISH SOUTH AMERICA 


VIDA DEL MARISCAL JORGE ROBLEDO, Por Emilio Robledo. Prologo de Enrique 
Otero D'Costa. [Biblioteca de Historia Nacional, Volumen LXXIII.] (Bogotá, Editorial 
A B C, £945, pp. XV, 350.) 


ARTICLES 


José Marroquín. Medicina aborigen puneña., Rev, Mus, Nac. (Lima), XIII, 1944. 

MIGUEL Acosta SAIGNES. Los caribes de la costa venezolana. Cuadernos Americanos (México, 
D. F.), Mar, 

Enrique DE Ganpfa. Las islas argentinas de San Antonio. Rev. Geog. Am. (Buenos Aires), Nov. 

Juan B. Lasrres. Garcilaso y la medicina, Anales Soc. Geog, Hist. (Guatemala City), Sept. 

Marion A, Hasic. The Franciscan Provinces of South America (Boliva and Chile). Americas, 
Jan. ` 

José Torre ReveLLO, La casa y el mobiliario en el Buenos Aires colonial. Rev, Univ. Buenos, 
Aires, July, 1945. 

José Acustin pe LA PUENTE Canpamo. La memoria de Abascal. Rev. Univ, Católica Peru 
(Lima), Nov. 

Luis Gutiérrez, La educación en la historia de Bolivia, América (La Habana), Oct. 


DOCUMENTS 


Lurs García Benírez. Importanes documentos históricos [1533, dealing with Santa Mẹta]. 
Rev. Javeriana (Bogotá), Feb. 

Teogonía indígena mosca, Autos en razón de orohibir a los caciques de Fontibén, Ubaque y otros 
no hagan las fiestas, borracheras y sacrificios de su gentilidad. Año de 1563. Rev. Arch. Naca 
(Bogotá), Dec., 1944. 

Francisco ÁNGULO C. Escrituras en Popayán en el siglo XVI (Resguardos de Yanaconas y 
Pueblillo) [1570, 1577]. Bol. Hist, Antig. (Bogotá), July, 1945. 

Quema de la iglesia de Fontibón. Agosto 22 de f6r9. Autos en la capilla de la iglesia de 
Fontibón, Rev. Arch. Nac. (Bogotá), Dec., 1944. d : 

Visita de los ornamentos de la iglesia de Hontibón. Julio 14 de 1639. Ibid. 

Colonia del Sacramento.—Lucha de españoles y portugueses en el Río de la Plata [1763-86; 

_ cont.], Rev. Biblio, Nac. (Buenos Aires), No. 33, 1945. 

Los indios y sus protectores [1797-99]. Bol. Arch. Nac. (Caracas), Sept. 

Apellidos tradicionales de Jujuy, Rev. Biblio. Nac, (Buenos Aires), No. 34, 1945. 
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BRAZIL 


ARTICLES 


Basítio pe MacaLHAzs. O açúcar nos primórdios do Brasil colonial [cont.]. Brasil Agucareiro (Rio 
de Janeiro), Oct., Nov., Dec. 

ManueL Diécues Júnior. Os engenhos alagoanos durante o dominio holandés, Ibid., Oct. 

DANTE DE LAYTANO. Notícia breve da pecuária no Rio Grande do Sul no século XVIII. Rev. Inst. 
Hist. Geog. Rio Grande do Sul (Porto Alegre), No. 100, 1945. 

Luiz Arves pe OLIVEIRA Bero. Tiradentes—O inconfidente de fé sincera. Rev. Inst. Hist, Geog. 
Minas Gerais (Belo Horizonte), I, 1943-44. 

José Honério RopriGuES. Agricultura e economia acucareiras no século XVIII [cont]. Brasil 
Agucareiro, Oct, 

Id. Notas à literatura brasileira sôbre o açúcar no século XIX. Ibid., Nov., Dec. 


Cato Pravo Jr. Formación de los límites meridionales del Brasil. Cuadernos Americanos (México, 
D, F.), Jan. 


e DOCUMENTS 


MANUEL ve Parva Boréo. Filologia e história: A emigração açoriana para o Brasil [com docu- 
mentos inéditos]. Biblos (Coimbra), XX, 1944. 

Cartas do brigadeiro José da Silva Paes para Martinho de Mendonga de P. e Pina, governador de 
Minas Gerais (1735-1738). Rev, Inst. Hist. Geog. Rio Grande do Sul (Porto Alegre), No. 100, 
1945. 

Documentos sôbre a colonia do Sacramento [-735-38]. Ibid., No. 99, 1945. 


NATIONAL PERIOD 
MEXICO, CENTRAL AMERICA, AND CUBA 


ARTICLES 


EmIzIa Romero. Talamantes, prócer de América (1765-1809), su vida, su obra, y su bibliografía. 
Fenix (Lima), No. 1, 1944. 

Pau. V. Murray. Las relaciones entre la iglesia y el estado en México [1829-33]. Jus (México, 
D. F.), Aug. 

Vicror Frorencio Goria. La neutralidad y beligerancia de la República de Panamá. Anales 
Univ. Santo Domingo (Ciudad Trujillo), Jan., 1944. 

Puntos capitales que sostiene el Gobierno de Guatemala en la controversia angloguatemalteca, para 
reivindicar el territorio de Belice. Rev. Fac. Ciencias Jurid. Soc. Guatemala (Guatemala City), 
May, 1945. 

Torpo EsquiveL Oxrecon. El destino de México; contestación al discurso anterior. Mem. Acad. 
Mex. Hist. (México, D. F.), July, 1945. 


Enrique Gay-Causó. Síntesis de la historia de Cuba, 1919-1943. Anales Acad. Hist, Cuba 
(La Habana), Jan., 1944. 


. 
Documents 


La población de Tegucigalpa en 1821. Censo formado de orden del noble ayuntamiento de esta 
villa de Tegucigalpa . . . que . . . se cómenso en 1 de enero de 1821, Rev. Arch. Bib. Nac. 
(Tegucigalpa), Nov. 

KzeLD J. ReynoLbs. Principal Actions of the California Junta de Fomento 1825-1827. California 
Hist. Soc. Quar., Dec. 

Digesto constitucional de Guatemala. Rev. Fac. Ciencias Jurid. Soc. Guatemala (Guatemala City), 
July, 1944. 

Mensaje que el presidente provisional de Honduras, doctor don Marco Aurelio Sato, dirigió al 
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congreso extraordinario de la república, solemnemente instalado el día 27 de mayo de 1877 
[cont.]. Rev. Arch. Bib. Nac. (Tegucigalpa), Nov. . 
Segundo mensaje del presidente de Honduras, de 9 de marzo de 1879. Ibid. l 
Constitución de la República de Guatemala decretada y sancionada por la Asamblea Constituyente 
de Guatemala el 11 de marzo de 1945. Rey. Fac. Ciencias Jurid. Soc. Guatemala, May, 1945. 


SPANISH SOUTH AMERICA 


ARTICLES 


Javier Gomensoro. El canónigo Tomás Xavier de Gomensoro. Rev. Nac. Lit. (Montevideo), 
May, 1945. 

Nicanor Marro, El 25 de mayo de z809. Sus proyecciones. Bol. Soc. Geog. “Sucre,” Aug. 

Oscar F, Benavíbez. La batalla de Tucumán. Rev. Mil. (Buenos Aires), Nov. 

Axcesio Aracón. La batalla de La Cuchilla de El Tambro en 1816, Rev, América (Bogotá), Mar. 

Cantos Cuervo Borba, El fusilamienio de Barrsiro y sus compañeros, Ibid., Feb. 

ALFREDO JÁurecGUI RosqueLtas. El general Sucre y su galantería caballeresca, Pol. Soc. Geog. 
“Sucre,” Aug. 

ANGEL GRISANTI. Episodios de la vida del general Sucre, Rev. Nac. Cult. (Caracas), Nov. 

Sercio Ertas Ortiz. Dos cuestiones históricas en la biografía de Sucre: ¿En qué sitio cayó 
asesinado el mariscal y dónde fue inhumada el cadáver? Rev. América, Jan. 

Juan MaNTovAN1. Sarmiento y la educación nacional, Univ. San Carlos (Guatemala), Oct. 

Beatriz Bosch. Viajeros ingleses en Entre Rios. Rev. Correos y Telecomunicaciones (Buenos 
Aires), Jan. 

Fasio Lozano Torrijos. Elogio del general josé María Obando. Bol. Hist. Antig. (Bogotá), 
July, 1945. E 

Sauvapor M. Dana MontaNo. Las fuentes y la historia interna de la constitución de 1853. 
Constitución Argentina, Inst, Soc. Univ. Nac. (Santa Fe), No, 9, 1945. 

HumBerTO A. ManDELLI. La constitución de la República del Tucumán [concl.]. Bol, Fac. Der. 
Soc, Univ. Nac. Cordoba, July, 1925. 

Oscar Horacio ELía. Los censos argentinos. Rev. Ciencias Econ. (Buenos Aires), June, 1945. 

César CARRERA ANDRADE. La reforma agraria en el Ecuador. Cuadernos Americanos (México, 
D. F.), Mar. 

Enrique NARANJO Martínez. El general Carlos Blanco Galindo (Los Galindos de Colombia). 
Bol, Hist. Antig., July, 1945. 

Las elecciones generales de Colombia, 4mérica (La Habana), Jan. 

La dictadura argentina. Rev, América, Feb, 


Documents 


BarroLomÉ Descauzo. General D. José de San Martín [cont.]. Rev. Mil. (Buenos Aires), Nov., 
Dec. ` 

Instrucción sobre el modo y operaciones con que deberá conducirse el señor Marqués del Toro, 
en la Comisión que lleva a las fronteras del departamento de Coro, de orden de la Sufrema 
Junta Gobernativa de Venezuela [1810]. Eol. Arch. Nac. (Caracas), July, 1945. 

Jonian A, Virarnr. Origen de la guarnición de la ciudad de Buenos Aires [1810]. Rev. Mil., Dec. 
Revolución de Mayo.—Correspondencia dirigida a Feliciano Antonio Chiclana y carta de Cornelio 
Saavedra a Juan Martín de Pueyrredón [1310-12], Rev. Biblio. Nac. (Buenos Aires), No. 33, 
1945. 

Las “Memoria curiosas” o “Diario” de Juan Manuel Beruti [1811-18; cont.]. Ibid., No. 33, 34, 
1945. 


BRAZIL 


ARTICLES 


NeLson Werneck Sopré. A história militar brasileira, Rev. Mil. Brasileira (Rio de Janeiro), 
July, 1944. 
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Ocravio Tarquinto pz Sousa. Un momento en la vida de José Bonifacio, emancipador del Brasil. 
Rev. América (Bogotá), Jan. 

Luis pe OLiverra Bero. Dois de Julho. Rev. inst. Hist. Geog. Sergipe, No. 18. 

Ciro T. pe Papua. Um capitulo da história económica do Brasil. Rev, Arg. Mun. (São Paulo), 
Jan., 1945. 

ALBERTO Lameco. Os fazendeiros de campos, no século passado [cont.]. Brasil Agucareiro (Rio 
de Janeiro), Oct., Nov., Dec. 

Belém Velho, notas para a sua história, Bol. Mun. (Porto Alegre), July, 1945. 

João Baprisra DÉ Marros. General Aristides Armínio Guaraná. Rev. Inst. Hist. Geog. Sergipe, 
No. 18. 

MicHazL B. McCrosxey. The United States and the Brazilian Naval Revolt, 1893-1894. 
Americas, Jan. 

Ferre Bezerra. Rio Branco; o vulto—a okra. Rev. Inst. Hist. Geog. Sergipe, No. 18. 

Feryó BITTENCOURT. Quem escreveu e como escreveu acérca do barão de Rio Branco. Rev, Inst. 
Hist. Geog. Brasileiro (Rio de Janeiro), Apr., 1945. 

Oreo Rosa. Souza Docca e Aurélio Pôrto. Rev. Inst. Hist, Geog. Rio Grande do Sul (Porto 
Alegre), No, 100, 1945. 

Lucia Hermann. Estudo de desenvolvimento de S. Paulo através da análise de uma radial:— 
a estrada do café (1935). Rev. Arg. Mun. (Sáo Paulo), Nov., 1944. i 


. . . + Historical News . . . . 


American Historical Association 


Through an oversight the announcement of the awarding of the Watumull 


Prize in the April issue of the Review (p. 574) did not include the winner of 


honorable mention, Bruce T. McCully of the College of William and Mary, for 
his book English Education and the Origins of Indian Nationalism. 


Other Historical Activities 


Amonc the recent accessions to the Division of Manuscripts in the Library of 
Congress the following, arranged in chronological order of materials, may be 
noted: microfilm of papers of, and relating to, Thomas Jefferson, April 30, 1775 
to 1856 (originals in the possessian of the American Philosophical Society); letter 
from Lewis Nicola [March, 1777?]; seventeen letters of Hessian officers in the 
British army, 1777 to 1781; three letters from Charles Pinckney, December 18, 
1786, June 16, 1803, and March 8, 1820; one hundred and forty-six papers pertain- 
ing to land grants and titles mainly in Russell and Scott counties, Virginia, 1787 to 
1893; eighteen letters relating to the French Revolution, written principally by 
members of the National Convention, 1790 to 1793; letter from Henry Knox to 
Winthrop Sargent, February 21, 1796; letter from John Henry to James McHenry, 
April 3, 1797; letter from Thomas Claxton to Wilson Cary Nicholas, February 26, 
1801; letter from Thomas Posey to his children and grandchildren, February 4, 
1814, with biographical matter; letter from John Quincy Adams to Hyde de 
Neuville, October 23, 1819; four letters and one document from F. V. Krug to 
Samuel Williston, December 31, 1828, to January 19, 1833; seventy-three papers of 
Waddy Thompson, including letters from William C. Preston, Hugh S. Legaré, 
Andrew Pickens Butler, and others, ca. 1832 to 1857; letter from Marquis de 
Lafayette, October 17, [ ]; additional papers of John Rodgers, mainly papers 
concerning ships, reports of courts martial, muster rolls, and reports of stores; 
nine papers, mainly letters from George Bancroft to Jesse D. Elliott and othefs, 
1845 to 1846; letter from Zachary Taylor to William M. Murphy and others, 
January 23, 1848; ten manuscript volumes, 1851 to 1865, relating to the activities 
of Gideon € Company (printers), and William D. Colt (notary, Washington, 
D. C.); two communications from the office of the United States consul at the 
Port of San Juan del Sur, February 14 and 22, 1857, concerned with the efforts 
of the Central American Republics to expel William Walker from Nicaragua; 
typescript translations into English of sixteen documents in Russian archives re- 
lating to the Russian American Company and to the cession of Alaska to the 
United States, 1857 to 1867; photostat of a letter from Mary Lincoln to Caleb B. 
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Smith, October 26, 1861; photostat of an autogreph paper by Andrew Johnson . 
regarding death, June 29, 1873; about one hundred and eighty letters from Martha 
[Mrs. David] Murray, from Japan and. China, 1873 to 1879; about one’ hundred 
and fifty-six papers of, and relating to, Walt Whitman, ca. 1880 to 1941; fourteen 
autograph letters from Francis Marion Crawford to Samuel Ward, May 11, 1881, 
to October 5, 1882; additional papers of George Bancroft and Alexander Bliss; 
seventeen letters, mainly to Albert Henry Walker from Albert J. Beveridge, Knute 
Nelson, Henry Cabot Lodge, and others, November 3, 1882, to February 17, 1913; 
letter from Henry Fawcett to W. B. Gill, March 21, 1883; about one hundred 
additional papers of Horatio King, pertaining to the activities of the Saturday 
Evening Literary Club of Washington, D.C., 1884 to 1887; fourteen letters from 
Oliver Wendell Holmes (the “Autocrat”) and one from Mary Mapes Dodge to 
Helen Hopekirk Wilson, September 7, 1885, to November 8, 1896; letter from 
Benjamin Harrison to his son, August 8, 1887; nine papers from the correspond- 
ence of Alfred Thayer Mahan and Ellen Lyle Mahan, with Francis Vinton Greene, 
April 5, 1899, to April 12, 1915; additional papers of Edwin A. Van Cise, 1901 to 
1904; typescript copy of “Suggestions presented to the SENATORIAL COM- 
MITTEE by The Citizens of Alaska, residing at and in the vicinity of Nome,” 
regarding the welfare of the Territory, July 30, 1903; one volume of poems written 
by Julia Ward Howe in memory of her brother; microfilm of eight letters and 
photostats of two letters of Theodore Roosevelt, January 6, 1917, to December 5, 
1918; letter from John Burroughs to DeWitt Miller, April 14, [ `]; nineteen 
boxes of short wave monitoring reports of the Columbia Broadcasting System 
Listening Station, ca. 1938 to 1945; manuscript of “The American Story,” broad- 
cast by Archibald MacLeish, 1944; and additional papers of Ellery Cory Stowell. 


Several more bodies of records in the National Archives have been reproduced 
on microfilm and microcopies of them may now be ordered. They include records 
of the General Land Office, consisting of letters sent to surveyors general and 
miscellaneous letters sent, 1790-1860; records of the office of the Secretary of 
War, consisting of letters sent relating to military affairs and registers of letters 
received, 1800-1860; population schedules of the census of 1830 for Kentucky, 
Louisiana, South Carolina, and Virginia; records of the Wilkes Exploring Ex- 
pedition, 1838-42; and records of the Southern Claims Commission, 1871-80. 


The Post Office Department has transferred many of its older files to the 
National Archives, including records relating to the establishment of post offices 
and the appointment of postmasters, 1790-1930. 


The Archivist of the United States has announced the opening of the search 
room of the Franklin D. Roosevelt Library at Hyde Park, New York. Manuscript 
material now available for use at the library includes letters and documents relat- 
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ing to the business, legal, and domestic activities of the Roosevelt family, 1715- 
1928; papers relating to prominent Hudson Valley families in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries; manuscripts on American naval history from the Revolution 
to World War I; and certain sections of Mr. Roosevelt's White House central files 
for the years 1933-41. The latter include correspondence, reports, and memo- 
randums on the administration of government agencies; correspondence on the 
enactment of legislation; letters from the public expressing opinions on matters of 
national controversy; and some correspondence on important events. Also open 
to the public are official stenogrephic copies of Mr. Roosevelt’s addresses as gov- 
ernor and President; schedules of his daily appointments and trip itineraries; and 
papers relating to White House social functions. The library’s book and pamphlet 
collection consisting of general works, works on American naval history, and 
United States government documents for the period of Mr. Roosevelt’s adminis- 
tration, all White House press releases issued during his presidency, “and eighty- 
five volumes of newspaper clippings covering almost every phase of his public 
career are now available. Students and writers may also have access to Mr. Roose- 
velt’s collection of some 6,000 photographs and to his large collection of naval 
paintings, art objects, family relics, and museum items. 


The Institute for Historical Research of the University of London has accepted, 
for deposit in the Institute librarv, a bequest by M. Seymour Montefiore de Ricci 
of his collection of notes and indexes relating to a survey of manuscripts in the 
British Isles. These have been compiled on a plan similar to that used in M. de 
Ricci’s Census of Medieval and Renaissance MSS. in the United States and Canada 
(New York, 1935-40). This collection of some 50,000 well-arranged cards should 
prove a valuable source of information for students. 


Since January 1, 1946, the manuscript department of the Ohio State Archaeo- 
logical and Historical Society library has acquired a McKinley collection of forty- 
three pieces, the gift of George B. Cortelyon of New York City; the Sexton col- 
lection of Civil War and early banking material in Ohio; a St. Clair manuscript of 
1800; a large collection of manuscripts and letters concerning old Ohio mills and 
canals; Ohio governors’ correspondence, 1814-21 and 1832-36; a large collectfón 
of old manuscript maps from the Ohio department of public works; and a large 
collection of early Ohio pamphlets. 


“The History of the Crusades,” dediceted to the memory of Dana C. Munro, 
a co-operative project sponsored by the Mediaeval Academy of America, has been 
revived afer having been suspended during the war. The work, to be in four 
volumes, modeled after the Cambridge Histories, will attempt to give a compre- 
hensive history of the Crusades both as a manifestation of European expansion 
and in their effects on the Moslem East. Approximately forty scholars—American, 
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British, French, Belgian, Egyptian, and Syrian—have agreed to contribute chap- 
ters. The editors hope that the bulk of the work will be completed by the end of 
1948 and that the finished volumes will appear about 1950. Professor Frederic 
Duncalf of the University of Texas is editor in chief, Professors A. C. Krey of 
Minnesota and John L. LaMonte of Pennsylvania associate editors. The project 
is still undergoing some readjustments, and any suggestions from scholars inter- 
ested will be welcomed by the editors. Please communicate with J. L. LaMonte, 
4010 Pine Street, Philadelphia 4, Penasylvania. 


The council of the Mediaeval Academy of America, at the annual meeting held 
in Cambridge, Massachusetts, on April 26, 1946, appointed Professor W. H. Dun- 
ham of Yale to succeed the late Professor W. A. Morris of California as editor of 
The English Government at Work, 1327-1336. This study of the actual workings 
of the varfous departments of the English government during an important decade 
of the early fourteenth century will be completed in three volumes. The first 
volume, Central and Prerogative Administration, edited by J. F. Willard and 
W. A. Morris, was published by the Mediaeval Academy in 1940. The second 
volume, Fiscal Administration, edited by W. A. Morris, with an introduction by 
J. R. Strayer of Princeton, has gone to the printer and should be ready for dis- 
tribution before Christmas, 1946. Professor Dunham hopes to have the third 
volume, dealing with judicial and local administration, ready for publication 
early in 1947. 


The evidence for the Nuremberg war crimes trial of twenty-two major Nazi 
criminals will be published in a six-volume work, “Nazi Conspiracy and Ag- 
gression,” to be released soon by the Government Printing Office. The six volumes 
will contain English translations of all the documertary evidence collected by the 
American and British prosecuting staffs, and have been prepared by lawyers on 
the staff of Justice Robert H. Jackson, chief United States prosecutor. The first 
two volumes are composed of explanatory matter serving as background for the 
other four volumes containing 2,000 documents. A minimum of legal phraseology 
is used. Tentative price of this hiscoric work is $12.00, until the final cost of 
printing is determined. Copies will not be available from any source other than 
the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. 


A historical research association was founded in Japan in 1934 and disbanded 
by the government of Japan in 2944. This association is now being reorganized, 
with the object of studying Japanese history from a scientific viewpoint. Its mem- 
bers are attempting to correct the nationalistic interpretation of history which has 
been deliberately fostered by the Japanese government over a long period of years. 
Because of government censorship and police persecution, progressive historians 
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were in the past unable to conduct scientific research or publish the results of such 
research. Under the new conditions resulting from Japan’s defeat, Japanese his- 
torians will for the first time be able with Freedom to counteract the mythology 
which has been utilized to further nationalism and militarism. The historians hope 
to publish material which will accurately explain Japan’s social and political de- 
velopment. It is the plan of the research association to rewrite Japanese history 
entirely. At present they are studying the beginnings of the feudal system in the 
eleventh century. As soon as possible they will concentrate their efforts on more 
recent times. They point out the difficulty of obtaining material on recent Japanese 
history and that no accurate or satisfactory Historical work has yet been published 
dealing with the period since Meiji. The progressive historians in Japan hope to 
make contact with similar groups in the United States and to obtain access to books 
and research material which would be of assistance to them. They particularly 
desire to co-operate with historical societies in the United States interésted in the 
Far East. 


The War Department is preparing a study of the history of the Congressional 
Medal of Honor. Documentary information is desired concerning time, place, and 
related circumstances surrounding the actual presentation of medals of honor, par- 
ticularly during and after the Civil and Indian wars. Communications may be 
addressed to Mr. Thomas W. Huntington, Bureau of Public Relations, Office Chief 
of Staff, The Pentagon, Washington, D. C. 


The government of Guatemala has given formal approval for an archaeological 
project to be undertaken over a five-year period by the United Fruit Company, to 
restore ancient Guatemalan Indian cities’ ruins. Work has already begun at 
Zaculeu under the direction of John M. Dimick, expert in Middle American archae- 
ology. Dr. A. V. Kidder of the Carnegie Institution of Archaeological Research 
acts in an advisory capacity for the United Fruit Company. 


The Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) has made a grant of $15,000 to 
the University of Oklahoma Foundation for the writing of a history of the oil 
industry of the Southwest. The university has named Professor Carl Coke Ristér 
to do the work. 


Harlow Lindley, secretary of the Ohic State Archaeological and Historical 
Society, has been commissioned to write a centennial history of Earlham College, 
Richmond, Indiana. The college was founded iner847. 


The following Guggenheim fellowships for 1946-47, some of them under the 
Foundation’s plan for post-service fellowships, have been awarded for research in 
historical and related subjects: Willmoore Kendall, major, Army, political scientist 
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and former UP correspondent in Madrid, an analysis of the political writings of 
Jean Jacques Rousseau from the standpoint of the debate about majority rule in 
the modern state; Mitchell Franklin, legal counsel for UNRRA in the Mediter- 
ranean area, professor of law in Tulane University, recently major, Army, a study 
of Edward Livingston and of his influence on Jefferson and the Jeffersonian 
jurists, on the French jurists of Louisiana, on the constitutional thought of Jackson, 
and on the codification theory of Bentham; Arthur Meier Schlesinger, jr., recently 
analyst, OSS, a political-intellectual history of the period of the New Deal; Robert 
Hayward Barlow, director of native language teaching for the state of Morelos, 
Mexico, the history of the empire of Montezuma; Hans Rosenberg, Brooklyn Col- 
lege, a history of the Prusso-German Junkers as a social class; Arthur J. Marder, 
University of Hawaii, a history of British sea power in the dreadnought era; 
George P. Fedotov, Russian Theological Seminary of St. Vladimir, New York 
City, a histoPy of the Russian religious mind in the Middle Ages; Warren Stenson 
Tryon, Simmons College, a history of the Boston publishing and bookselling house 
of Ticknor and Fields; Mary Hatch Marshall, Colby College, Waterville, Maine, 
studies in the history of medieval religious plays; Richard Gordon Lillard, Indiana 
University, the writing of a book on the part played in American history by the 
forest between the Atlantic Ocean and the Mississippi River; James Henry Oliver, 
Columbia University, recently major, Army, a history of the Adriatic in antiquity; 
Henry Rudolph Immerwahr, recently sergeant, Army, a book on popular speech 
in Athens, based primarily on a collection of Athenian vase inscriptions; Harwood 
Lawrence Childs, Princeton University, recently member of the staff of OWI, a 
book on public opinion, based in part on the experience of the Office of War 
Information; Walter Bernhard Schiffer, Institute for Advanced Study, a study of 
the conflicting theoretical ideas underlying the League of Nations; Josef Berger, a 
writer for the Democratic National Committee, to go to Soviet Russia to prepare a 
book on the Soviet Union, especially concerning its young citizens, intended for 
American youth; Holman Hamilton, captain, Army, former editor of the Fort 
Wayne (Indiana) Journal-Gazette, a book on the inner history of President 
Zachary Taylor’s administration; Leo Gershoy, Sarah Lawrence College, recently 
head of French section, office of the director, overseas branch of the OWI, a biog- 
raphy of Marshal Pétain; James Thomas Culbertson, Columbia University, war 
work under OSRD contract, a biography of Sir Patrick Manson, the founder of 
tropical medicine; Marie Kimball, curator, Thomas Jefferson Memorial Founda- 
tion, Charlottesville, a life of Thomas Jefferson for the period 1776-1789; Alrik 
Gustafson, University of Minnesota, a biography of August Strindberg, Swedish 
dramatist; Robert Cecil Bald, Cornell University, a Biography of John Dunne; 
Ernest Albert Strathmann, Pomona College, a book on the life and works of Sir 
Walter Raleigh as an exemplar of skeptical tendencies in Elizabethan thought; 
Clyde Kay Maben Kluckhohn, Harvard University, recently chief of the Far East 
policy-planning unit, OWI, a book on the relation of anthropology to contem- 
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porary problems; Marshall Clagett, Columbia University, recently lieutenant 
commander, Navy, a study of the fourteenth century scholar, Richa-d Swineshead, 
and of his place in the history of science in general and in the history of physics 
and calculus in particular; Theodore Silverstein, University of Kansas City, recently 
major, Army, a study of Bernard Silvestris, twelfth century Belgian scholar, and 
of his place in the history of science and learning; Herbert Silvette, School of 
Medicine, University of Virginia, the writing of a life of Philemon Holland, 
Elizabethan translator and physician, with an account of medical practice in his 
time; Paul Harold Kocher, University of Washington, a study of the relations 
between religion and science during the English Renaissance; Francis Lee Utley, 
Ohio State University, a study of the apocryphal stories of the Flood, derived and 
amplified from the Biblical text; Wolf Leslau, Ecole Libre des Hautes Etudes, 
New York, the languages, traditional history, and folklore of Ethiopia; Alice 
Elizabeth Kober, Brooklyn College, to try to decipher the so-called Minoan scripts 
found at Knossos on the island of Crete; William Matthews, University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, the preparation of a descriptive bibliography of British diaries 
and memoirs, 


The Pulitzer prize in history for 1945 went to Arthur M. Schlesinger, jr., for 
his velume The Age of Jackson. The biography prize was awarded to Mrs. 
Linnie Marsh Wolfe for her biography of John Muir, the naturalist, under the 
title Son of the Wilderness. Mrs. Wolfe died September 15, 1945. 


The Laetare Medal for 1946 has been awarded by Notre Dame University 
to Carlton J. H. Hayes, Seth Low professor of history in Columbia University. 


The thirty-ninth annual meeting of the Mississippi Valley Historical Associa- 
tion was held at Bloomington, Indiana, April 18-20. Herbert A. Kellar of the 
McCormick Historical Association, Chicago, was elected president for the coming 
year, and the new members of the executive committee are Fred W. Willburn, 
lowa Teachers College, Fletcher M. Green, University of North Carolina, Albert 
. T. Volwiler, Ohio University, and Carl C. Rister, University of Oklahoma. At 
the dinner meeting William C. Binkley of Vanderbilt University gave the presi- 
dential address, “The War and the Historians.” 


At the annual meeting of the corporation of the Mediaeval Academy of 
America, held in Cambridge, Massachusetts, on April 27, 1946, the following 
officers were elected: Richard P. McKeon, dean of the division of humanities in 
the University of Chicago, second vice-president; John Nicholas Brown of Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, treasurer; Edgar N. Johnson, professor cf history in the 
University of Nebraska, Einar Joranson, professor of history in the University 
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of Chicago, Charles Grant Loomis, professor of German in the University of 
California, A. E. R. Boak, professor of ancient history in the University of Michi- 
gan, and Edward H. Sehrt, professor of German in the George Washington 
University, councillors. Professor J. R. Strayer of Princeton was re-appointed 
chairman of the advisory committee on research of the academy, and Dr. Robert 
S. Lopez of Yale University was named a member of this committee. 


Thomas F. O'Connor, historiographer of the archdiocese of New York, was 
elected president of the American Catholic Historical Association at its twenty- 
sixth annual meeting in Washington, December 19, 1945. Other officers elected 
for the current year are Professor Friedrich Engel-Janosi of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, firs ` vice-president, and the Reverend Peter M. Dunne, S.J., 
of the University of Sai. '.Francisco, second vice-president; Msgr. John K. Cart- 
wright of Washington, treasurer, and the Reverend John Tracy Ellis of the 
Catholic University, secretary. Professor Oscar Halecki of Fordham University 
and Sister M. Gilbert Kelly, O.P., of Rosary College, were named as new mem- 
bers of the executive council. 


The American Book Center for War Devastated Libraries, Inc., an organiza- 
tion born of the combined interests of library and educational organizations, 
of government agencies, and of many other official and nonofficial bodies in the 
United States, is collecting and shipping abroad scholarly books and periodicals 
which will be useful in research and necessary in the physical, economic, social, 
and industrial rehabilitation and reconstruction of Europe and the Far East. The 
Center cannot purchase books and periodicals; it must depend upon gifts from 
individuals, institutions, and organizations. Each state will be organized to par- 
ticipate in the program through the leadership of a state chairman, and other 
chairmen will organize interest in the principal subject fields. Co-operation with 
these leaders or direct individual contributions are welcomed. Emphasis is placed 
upon scholarly publications issued during the past decade which are important 
contributions to their fields, and upon periodicals (even incomplete volumes) of 
significance. Only carefully selected federal and local documents are needed, and 
dohors are requested to write directly to the Center with regard to specific docu- 
ments. Textbooks, recreational and popular reading, and materials of purely local 
interest or of little enduring significance are not wanted. It is hoped that donors 
will assume costs of transportation, but when this is not possible reimbursement 
will be made upon notification by card or letter of the amount due. The Center 
cannot accept material which is sert collect. If possible, periodicals should be tied 
together by volume, and it will be helpful if missing issues are noted on incom- 
plete volumes, All shipments should te sent to the American Book Center, c/o 
Library of Congress, Washington 25, D.C. 
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The latest periodical in the field of the history of science is the Journal of the 
History of Medicine and Allied Sciences. The first issue of this quarterly is very 
promising both in contents and in format. The type, illustrations, and paper are 
superior. The publisher is Henry Schuman, New York City, and the annual 
subscription price is $7.50. 


Readers consulting the bibliographical lists of articles in the Review will note 
that the publication dates of foreign periodicals range back to the early years of 
World War II. Periodicals for these years are just being received and in this and 
following issues the section editors will freely fill in gaps back to 1940-1941. 


Personal : 


The death of Sir John Clapham on March 29, 1946, close on the heels of that 
of Edwin F. Gay, removes from the scere the last of the grand old men of eco- 
nomic historiography. John Howard Clapham (born 1873) started out to be a 
“straight” historian, won first place on the History Tripos list at Cambridge in 
1895, and revealed his interest in the French Revolution in his Causes of the War 
of 1792 (1899) and his Abbé Siéyes (1912). But in his first years as fellow and 


lecturer at King’s College he turned toward economics and economic history. * 


Six years as professor of economics at Leeds University (1902-1908) completed 
his conversion and led to the publication of his Woollen and Worsted Industries 
(1907). In 1908 his old college called him back, and for the rest of his life Cam- 
bridge was the center of his work and zffection. He served King’s College as 
fellow, dean, tutor, and eventually vice-rovest for thirty-five years, and became 
the university’s first professor of economic history when a chair was created for 
him to occupy in 1928. The years were crowded and fruitful for Clapham as 
teacher, author, editor, and administrator. His Economic Development of France 
and Germany, 1815-1914 appeared in 1921. His Economic History of Modern 
Britain came out in three massive installments in 1926, 1932, and 1938. He initi- 
ated and edited the Cambridge Studies in Economic History, now a dozen volumes 
strong. He wrote chapters for four of the Cambridge Histories, Then in 1934 he 
joined hands with Eileen Power to plaa the Cambridge Economic History of 
Europe, and when death struck Miss Power down in August, 1940, he saw the 
first volumé through the press during the grim months that followed. He was a 
syndic of the Cambridge University Press. In 1938 he retired from teaching, to 
step immediately into the work of preparing’a history of the Bank of England 
in celebration of the bank’s two hundred and fiftieth birthday. Once a week he 
traveled up to London to work on the records, and weekly rejoiced to find the 
Old Lady still standing, a bit scarred but sclid and open for business, Like his 
subject he kept going, and the two-volume study appeared on time in 1044. His 


6 
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knighthood, conferred in 1943, like his presidency of the British Academy in 
1940, was a fitting tribute to his services to Cambridge and to scholarship. He had 
lifted the study of economic history out of the realm of schematic generalizations 
and of that emotionalism, born of class controversy or zeal for social reform, which 
colored much of the teaching of the modern story. He tried to measure phe- 
nomena, to see the whole picture in its diversity, and to give each bit its proper 
size and perspective. He was convinced that the “stage schemes” and “ideal types” 
“have done more harm than good to the study of economic history.” He shunned 
abstract concepts, protested against the economists’ display of neatly labeled but 
completely “Empty Economic Boxes,” and the word “Capitalism” does not ap- 
pear in the index of any of his books. Finally, he pleaded that judgments of men 
and policies, of action or inaction, be made not in the bright colors of ideal or 
utopian standards but in the grayer tones of what was economically, politically, 
and administratively possible at any given moment. By that approach through 
measurement and moderation he revolutionized the treatment of modern economic 
history; or, to put it another way, he helped it to grow up. 


Victor Selden Clark, for many years consultant in economics at the Library 
of Congress, died in Washington on March 30. He was seventy-seven years of 
age. Primarily an investigator, and in zhe course of a long and varied career the 
occupant of several important posts, he made numerous valuable contributions in 
the fields of classical scholarship, economics, and history and exerted a wide in- 
fluence over the work of other scholars. Graduated from the University of Minne- 
sota in 1890, he had developed there, under the tutelage of Harry Pratt Judson, an 
interest in history which marked all his subsequent work. Further study in Europe 
and at Columbia University led to a doctorate in classics. Experience as an official | 
in Puerto Rico and Hawaii and as an investigator into labor conditions in Great 
Britain, Australia, New Zealand, Java, Cuba, and Mexico led him to prepare 
numerous monographs which were published as bulletins by the United States 
Bureau of Labor and to write two books of more popular interest upon Puerto Rico 
and Australasia. He was an inveterate traveler, especially to the Pacific islands and 
the, Far East. During the first World War he rendered valuable service to the 
government in combing the German newspapers for information of military sig- 
nificance. This experience led to his selection in 1920 as editor of Littell’s Living 

«Age. His skill as editor during an eight-year term brought to that once well-known 
and widely influential periodical a new period of prosperity. From 1930 to 1940, as 
a consultant in the Library of Congress, he rendered valuable assistance to many 
seekers after knowledge in economics and history. At intervals he was active in an 
editorial capacity for the Brookings and Carnegie institutions and was often an 
arbiter in labor disputes. In the historical field his leading achievement was his 
History of Manufacturing in the United States (1916-28) in two volumes. The 
first edition stopped at 1860; subsequent editions in three volumes brought it down 
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to 1929. A work of extensive research, it exemplifies the characteristic qualities of 
its author—thoroughness, clarity, and dstachment, qualities which made him 
equally valued as the center of a group cf scholars in Washington who enjoyed 
his friendship. 


Elbert Jay Benton, a member of the d=partment of history from 1903 to 1941 
and dean of the graduate school of Western Reserve University from 1925 to 
1941, died in his home at Cleveland an March 28. He was born in Dubuque, 
lowa, on March 23, 1871, and received his B.A. at Kansas City University in 
. 1895 and his Ph.D, at Johns Hopkins University in 1903. Except for a few years 
teaching in high schools before he took h.s Ph.D., his entire academic career was 
spent at Western Reserve University. During the past forty-two years he not only 
` played an important part in the university but became one of the leading citizens 
of Cleveland. Dean Benton enjoyed equal success as teacher, administrator, and 
scholar. Generations of students rejoiced in his mellow classroom manner and in 
his tart humor. Although his duties as dean after 1925 cut down the time he 
could devote to research, his list of publications beginning in 1900 is a substantial 
one. Among these are History of Taxatioz in Kansas, The Wabash Trade Route, 
International Law and Diplomacy of the Spanish-American War, and Peace With- 
out Victory. His retirement in 1941 as dean of the graduate school and professor 


of history did not mark any lessening in his activities, for he merely transferred ,. 


his sphere of work to the Western Reserve Historical Society. Here as director of 
the society he found time, in spite of heavy administrative duties, to resume his 
research. From 1943 to 1946 he published three small volumes called Cultural 
Story of an American City, Cleveland. The last of these three came off the press 
only a few weeks before his death and at that time he was at work on the fourth 
volume. The rich, well-rounded life Dean Benton enjoyed was of immense value 
to his fellow citizens, his students, and his colleagues. 


Dr. Lolabel House Hall, long the able head of the department of history, 
economics, and civics of Bay Ridge High School (Brooklyn) died April 27 in 
New York City at the age of sixty-nine. Dr. Hall received the A.B. from the 
University of Nashville, 1893, the A.M. =rom the University of Chicago in 1898, 
and the Ph.D. in 1901 from the University of Pennsylvania. Her last and very 
characteristic contribution to the Review was the review of the lite of one of here 
teachers, J. B. McMaster (Am. Hist. Rev., XLIV, 72). 


Walter L. Wright, head of the histor-cal section of the War Department and 
earlier president of the American Colleges in Istanbul, has accepted a professor- 
ship of Turkish language and history in Princeton University. - 


a 
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Kent Roberts Greenfield, formerly of Johns Hopkins University, has been 
made chief historian of the War Department. He will direct the writing of the 
Army’s 120-volume history of World War II and on September 1 will become 
professional adviser to a special staff section which, with the aid of teams of 
officers and men working in actual battle zones, has been collecting material for 
the work since early in the war. 


Arthur P. Whitaker of the University of Pennsylvania is teaching in the 
summer session of the National University of Colombia at Bogotá in July and - 
August. At the conclusion of this summer session he will attend the fourth as- 
sembly of the Pan American Institute of Geography and History at Caracas be- 
ginning August 22. He will represent the American Historical Association during 
the sessions, 


S. H. Thomson, professor of history in the University of Colorado, delivered 
three lectures early in April, 1946, at the Charles University in Prague. Under the 
general title “Some Aspects of American History” he dealt with (1) “The Making 
of the Constitution,” (2) “The T'wo-Party System at Work,” and (3) “The Roots 
of American Foreign Policy.” Professor Thomson was the first historian to be 
invited after World War II by Charles University, his alma mater. 


Lynn Thorndike of the department of history of Columbia University has - 
been elected a corresponding member of the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles 
Lettres, Institut de France, Paris. 


E. R. Adair has been made professor of history and chairman of the depart- 
ment at McGill University, and, in the same institution, N. Fieldhouse, formerly 
chairman of the department of history in the University of Manitoba, has been 
appointed Kingsford professor of modern European history. 


Princeton University’s department of history announces the following promo- 
tions: Robert R. Palmer and Gordon A. Craig to the rank of associate professor 
and Cyril E. Black to assistant professor. 


Sinclair W. Armstrong has been promoted to an associate professorship in 
Brown University. Barnaby C. Keeney of Harvard has been appointed assistant 
professor of medieval history and Edmund S. Morgan of the University of Chicago 
assistant professor of American colonial history in the same institution. 


David Grey Poston, assistant professor of history at Montana State College, has 
accepted a position as associate professor of history in the University of Utah. 
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David Maldwyn Ellis, formerly of the University of Vermont and of Cornell 
University, has been appointed assistant professor of history at Hamilton College. 


In June Professors Sidney B. Fay and Charles H. Mcllwain attained the status , 
of professor emeritus in Harvard University. Professor Fay will be lecturer at Yale 
during 1946-47 and will give a seminar on modern European history. 


During the academic year 1946-47 Harry Rudin, who has been promoted to 
professor of history in Yale University, will be lecturer at Harvard and will give 
courses in modern European history. 


Yale University announces the appointment of Bailey W. Diffie of the College 
of the City of New York to be visiting lecturer in history, Robert S. Lopez of 
Brooklyn College to be assistant professor of history, John Marsala to be as- 
sistant professor of history and Russian studies, and Wallace E, Davies of the 
University of Maine, John H. Kennedy of Princeton, Henry C. Meyer, and Rod- 
man W., Paul to be instructors in history. In the same institution William H. 
Dunham, jr., has been promoted to professor of history, George Vernadsky to 
professor of Russian history, Thomas C. Mendenhall to associate professor of 
history, Hartley Simpson to research associate in history, and Basil Duke Henning 
to assistant professor of history. A. Whitney Griswold has been transferred from 
the department of government to associate professor in the department of history. 


The following promotions and appointments have been announced by the 
University of Illinois: C. E. Odegaard, E. L, Erickson, and C. E. Nowell to asso- 
ciate professors; R. G. Bone to assistant professor; Josephine Bunch as instructor 
in history; and George Winston Smith as assistant professor of history in the 
division of general studies. 


Frederic C. Lane has been promoted to professor of history in the Johns Hop- 
kins University and C. Vann Woodward, formerly of Scripps College, has been 


appointed associate professor in the same institution. 
o e 


Bert James Loewenberg of Sarah Lawrence College served as acting professor 
+ of American history at Cornell University during the second semester of the past 
year. 


Claude A. Buss has been appointed actin’ professor of history in Stanford 
University for the academic year 1946-47. 


Hans Baron, who was visiting lecturer in history at the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity in the spring term of the past academic year, will serve in the same posi- 
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tion during the year 1946-47. He continues to be a member of the Institute for 
Advanced Study in Princeton. 


Edwin Bruce Thompson, formerly head of the department of history in Missis- 
sippi College, has been appointed associate professor of history in Baylor Uni- 
versity. 


In Mount Holyoke College Frank E. Bailey was promoted to the rank of 
associate professor in 1945 and Frederick H. Cramer, chairman of the department 
of history, has also been made associate professor. 


R. John Rath, formerly of Mississippi State College for Women, has been ap- 
pointed assigtant professor of history in the University of Georgia. 


W. Turrentine Jackson, assistant professor of history in Iowa State College, 
will lecture on the trans-Mississippi West in the summer session of the University 
of Minnesota. 


Ralph W. Hidy has been promoted to professor of history at Wheaton College, 
Norton, Massachusetts. Ernest J. Knapton, also of Wheaton, is visiting lecturer on 
history for the summer term at Harvard University. 


Paul H. Beik, formerly of Columbia College, is now assistant professor of 
history at Swarthmore College. George P. Cuttino of the University of Iowa has 
accepted an appointment as assistant professor of history in the same institution 
beginning with the winter term of 1946-47. He will teach also at Bryn Mawr 
College. : 


George A. Hedger of the University of Cincinnati will retire February 1, 1947, 
and has been granted a leave of absence for the first semester of the year 1946-47. 
In the same university Miriam B. Urban has been promoted to professor of history, 
Hilmar C. Krueger to associate professor of history, and Malcolm F. McGregor to 
associate professor of classics and ancient history. 


Daniel D. McGarry has been appointed assistant professor of Latin-American 
history at Indiana University. 

. 

W. A. Aiken has been promoted to associate professor in Lehigh University. 
George T. Peck, formerly of Northwestern University, has accepted an appoint- 
ment as assistant professor of history, and George W. Kyte as instructor in history 
in the same institution. 


d 
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Clifford Lee Lord, formerly director of the New York Historical Association, 
has been appointed director of the State Eistorical Society of Wisconsin, to suc- 
ceed Dr. E. P. Alexander. 


Lewis Beeson, who has been serving as acting superintendent of the Minnesota 


Historicel Society, has accepted an appointment as secretary of the Michigan 
Historical Commission, Lansing. 


During the summer John T. Horton and Julius W. Pratt of the University 
of Buffalo are to teach at the State Unive-sity of Iowa and Harvard University 
respectively. 


Beginning in September, Gerhart Ladner of the University of Toronto will be . 


assistant professor of medieval history at the University of Notre Dame. Thomas 
E. Downey, who served as a historian in the War Department, has accepted an 
instructcrship in Latin-American history at zhe same university. 


E, M. Riley has been appointed assistant professor of history in the University 
of Chattanooga. 


Clement Eaton of Lafayette College is teaching in the summer session of the 
University of North Carolina. 


Teaching in the summer session of Northwestern University are A. C. Cole 
of Brooklyn College and S. H. Brockunier of Wesleyan University, professors of 
Americen history, L. S. Stavrianos of Smith College, assistant professor of Euro- 
pean history, and C. G. Crampton of the University of Utah, assistant professor 
of Latin-American history. 


Communications 


To THE EDITOR OF THE American HISTORICAL Review: ° 


Professor Carl Stephenson’s article on “The Problem of the Common Man in 
Early Medieval Europe,” published in your April issue, puts me in no little per- 
plexity. Would he deny that the early Roman peasants served in the army? If not, 
why deny that the early German was a warrior-peasant? Caesar tells us, De bello 
Gallico, I, 29, that the Helvetii, when they left their homeland a waste, burning 
their towns, villages, and crops behind them; numbered all told, together with 
their allies, including children, women, and the aged, some 368,000, of whom 
those who could bear arms were 92,000 st-ong. Is there any reason to believe that 
the German migrations and invasions ceaturies later were essentially different? 
Surely they were not mere “gentlemanly” enterprises in which peasants and serfs 
were left behind to get on without their former lords. If so, how do we find free 
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Saxon peasants in England with wergelds of two hundred shillings each? Inci- 
dentally why should not the king assess a fine of the same amount on anyone 
who molested such a person? 

This suggests the further question whether Professor Stephenson would deny 


‘the significance of the popular court (p. 430, “the local folegemot”) and of the 


principle of self-help in early German law. One who shared in these may hardly 
be dismissed as “normally the humble follower of a lord.” What use is the prin- 
ciple of self-help, unless one has the arms and the backing of public opinion to 
exercise it? Why is anyone permitted to kill an outlaw, unless almost everyone 
has the weapon to do it with? When and where customary, unwritten law pre- 
vails, it will be only the abnormal and exceptional which is put into writing. Not 
too much stress therefore should be laid on the lack of direct evidence as to the 
primitive Germans and on the extant records of land grants and commendation. 
On the other hand, when many persons are called free, why interpret this by an 
extremely restricted definition of freedom which makes of it little more than a 
name, and fix a great gulf between the fighting lord and the free peasant, and 
only a narrow strait between the latter and the serf? I do not deny that this may 
have become the case; I do dissent from Professor Stephenson’s apparent implica- 
tion that it had always been the case. The very survival of the word “free” tells 
another story. 

I am not sure that a state, or tribe, or horde of Huns or Mongols, where practi- 
cally every male has to fight, is any better than a society divided into knights and 
peasants. I am not even quite certain that the common man today has fewer and 
less rapacious lords than his medieval namesake. But when Wittich is cited con- 
cerning “such. modern ideas as democracy and the nobility of toil” (p. 427), I 
recall that even agricultural labor was idealized by ancient writers on the early 
Roman republic. 


Columbia University Lynn THORNDIKE 


To THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN HisroricaL REVIEW: 


As Editor of Foreign Relations of the United States, 1 feel I should not allow 
to pass without comment the final paragraph in the review of the 1930 volumes 
by Professor Samuel Flagg Bemis in the April issue of the American Historical 
Review, pages 523-24. Referring to the rules under which the Foreign Relations 
volumes are edited, Professor Bemis writes: 

“These rules compel the omission of much important matter, perhaps the most 
important. . . . If all were published, then we would not have the fun and thrill 
years hence of turning up important secrets in manuscript records long since for- 
gotten.” 

I consider the above statement decidedly misleading. I have been on the re- 
search staff of Foreign Relations since 1930, and the chief editor of the series since 
1936. The research staff has been composed for the most part of trained historians 
or political scientists drawn from college faculties. They conduct their research 
with a high degree of objectivity..« To keep the record within the compass of a 
reasonable number of thick volumes it is obvious that much correspondence of a 
routine nature must be omitted and even on subjects of major diplomatic interest 
not all the minor currents can be indicated. Scholars will naturally differ occa- 
sionally as to what documents are of sufficient importance to place in the printed 
record, but an honest attempt is made to give a substantially complete account of 
our diplomacy year by year as shown in the Department’s archives. 
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In conformity with the rules referred to by Professor Bemis, occasionally 
phrases are deleted, usually because they contain invidious comment on personali- 
ties or on friendly countries. A few documents are omitted because of objections € 
from Department officials or foreign governments, and very rarely a set of papers 
is left out for policy reasons. Generally these omissions are definitely of what might 
be considered marginal value and little is lost to the reader. The scholar who ex- 
pects to discover important secrets in American diplomacy in the matter discarded 
from the Foreign Relations volumes is, I am afraid, doomed to disappointment. 
After more than fifteen years of work in these archives, I know of no such secrets. 

There is much supplementary and background material in the files of the 
Department of State not published in Fereign Relations which will be of interest 
to the specialist. He will not have to wait, however, for years after the Foreign 
Relations volumes are published for his fan and thrill as the archives of the De- 
partment are now open to competent schclars through the year 1932. I think it is 
safe to say that the foreign office of no other major power is so liberal in making 
its records available. o 


Washington, D.C. E, R. Perkins 


To THE Eprror oF THE AMERICAN HisTOFRICAL REVIEW: 


It is good, if supererogatory, to have printed the assurances given by such a 
distinguished and devoted editor as Dr. E. R. Perkins (whose name I inadvertently 
and regrettably omitted when citing his learned colleagues’ work on volumes for 
1930). Nobody has ever doubted the competence or training of the historians and 
political scientists employed by the Depar-ment for this work. I note that Doctor 
Perkins says “a few documents are omittec because of objections from Department 
officials or foreign governments and very rarely a set of papers is left out for policy 
reasons.” I for one would not be disposed to argue that the public interest required 
that such materials should be included. 

Would it not be also good if Mr. Perkins’s refreshing letter could be published 
in the Preface of the next annual volumes of Foreign Relations as an explanation 


of the rules? 


Yale University SAMUEL Face Bemis 
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